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inis edition of El'pliinstone’s History of India is n 
faithful reprint of the eighth. Great care has been 
pi ken tp preserve tlie original spelling of Hindu names 
n% it^ was left by author and editor respectively. A 
large number of printer’s errors have been rectified, i 
and a very few passages in tlio 'toxt which were 
obscure have been put into clear English. The list 
of qualities in the chapter on Philosophy (p. 122), the 
incompleteness tMk whihl^iad, curiously enough, re- 
mainrtl undetcct<Sl for sixty-two years, has now been 
completed. The Publisher has to thank Sir Georgo 
Birdwdod for .his kindness in supplying the omissions? 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

70 THE 

ITETH EDITION 


All history' lias been roughly divided in^o tour 
portions, as characterized by a greater or less amount 
of evidence. Lowest of all is the legendary period, o 
where everything is unauthenticated tradition ; next 
is the semi-historical, where, though the main clement 
is still tradition, wo have also certain contemporary ^ 
monuments, which, so far as they go, can he relied 
on ; and last, wo come to history, jppperly so tailed, 
-where the mass of the mS»tcAals ^is authentic and 
\:ontemporaiy, hut which is lower or higher, as the 
surviving records come to us 'only from one side, 
dr (as in modern^ history)* fairly represent* every 
party, and include all hinds of indirect as well as 
direct evidence. 

I need ''hardly say that the history of ancient 
India is almost exclusively mythic and legendary,—^ 5 
the ancient Hindus never possessed any true “his- 
torical sense.” Now one merit of the “ Hindu period ” 
of Mr. Eltiilnsi one’s History is, that he endeavours 
to avoid, as far as possible,- all legendary details, 
and to confine himself to those authentic fragments 
of information, which can he gathered up from still 
.existing monuments, <?s those of Atoka, or such, in- 
direct native .sources as Manu’s Institutes, or the 
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accounts of foreign visitors, as the Greeks. His 
“ Hindu period " almost entirely ignores tlie gigantic 
visions of Pauranik mythology : hut its four hooks, 
th'ough nearly hare of the information which scholars 
’ might expect to find, as to the scattered hints which 
may possibly he extracted from the wnhistorical 
native literature, j'ct contain a mass of authentic 
facts, which are just what the general reader requires. 
Another charm of the hook is the spirit of genuine 
^hearty sympathy with ami appreciation of the native 
'tjhjyracter which runs through the whole, and the 
ahsench of which is one of the main blemishes in 
Mill’s eloquent work. . % 

a The “ Mahometan-' period ” is of a very different 
clmrao&r. Here we have authentic contemporary 
rocojds, — we deal with flesh and blood, not shadows ; 
*and Mr. Elphinstone’s History, in its clear dispatch-, 
Hive narrative, has always seemed to me to possess, 

^ in no small degree, some of those characteristics 
which we all admire in Mr. Grote’s History of 
Greece. The author had been so long engaged in 
Indian politicsf^hat *hc^ could at once enter into 
and unravel alb those ^endless* details which render 
Asiatic history so 'confused and difficult ; \ and I 
question whether this portion of his History will 
ever he superseded. ' # £ 

T&’or J fire t ‘ ‘HTnhu perioh”’ "i?ir. Tii/PBrNSTONE ava’iieh 
himself of all the sources then at his command ; but 
<jthe study of Sanskrit is making such continual strides 
(particularly as regards the Yedas), that we may 
expect, before many years, to see Hght thrown on 
several points which lie omits altogether, or leaves 
obscure. At present, however, our knowledge is in 
a transition state, — we can more easily see that a 
given view is erroneous than substitute a better in 
its place ; and it seems to me that it would he pre- 
1 Compare Hallam’s complaint, m lu$ A fiddle Ages, ol 1? Hi. G J 
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mature, as yet, to rewrite this portion. Ere long 
the Vaidik literature will have keen thoroughly 
studied and madg accessible,— the laws of Maim -will 
have been compared with the older Grihya and other 
Sutras, which were probably their original source : * 
and the “Hindu period” will then admit of hdlng, 
treated on a broader plan, and in fuller detail. • 
ELrniNSTONE’s History is now* a standard text- 
book in the examinations of the Indian Civil Service 
at home, and the Universities in India, and a new 
edition was wanted to meet the present demand. 
so much advance has been made of late in Cftienial 
studies generally, and so many new sources of in-® 
formation have been opened since the first edition 
was published in 1839, it has been deemed advisable 
to add a few notes, especially where new facts qpuid 
rbe adduced. I have endeavoured to keep them aso 
few and brief as possible; but at the end of the 
“ Hindu period” I have added a few appendices 
some of the more important points omitted by the 
author,— more especially on the details as to mediaeval 
India supplied by the Chj^es% Q BudxUiist travellers. 
Some account of these last seemed required to 
complete Mr. Elphinstone’s own plan,— viz., to com- 
pare the state of >the Hindus as described in Manu 
with their present* condition, and to illustrate the 


changes by “ aaviaw of the, natiea., -a yas&esftar 
point of tlie G transition, from the accounts left to us 
by the Greeks.” I have tried to give, in the Ninths, 
Appendix, a companion picture to that which the 
author has himself drawn in the Third. 

. . 1 mus , 4 not conclude without aoknowledrine, with 
sinepre thanks, the kind assistance which X hare ro- 
m ™™ s ' ( ^*hloulties, from Mr. Edwakd Thomas 
and Dr. PiTZEDWAnD Hall. 


IflUDOs t Jure 27, 1SCG. 


E. B. C. * 



PREFACE 


ITite appearance of a new History of India requires 
1 soipe \fords of explanation. 

# If the 6 ingenious, original, and elaborate work .of 
Mr. Mm. left some room for doubt and discussion, 
tie abl£j.compositions since published by Mr. Mtjmiay 
anjl Mr. Gleio may be supposed to bare fully satisfied' 
the (fernands of every reader. 

But the excellence of Histories derived from 
European researches alone does not entirely set aside 
*the utility of similar inquiries conducted under the 
guidance of impressions received in India ; which, 
as the^ rise frofina separate source, may sometimes 
lead tp different sonefusions. 

Eew are likely to take up this volume unless they* 
are previously interested in the subject, and such 
persons'* may not be unwilling to examine it from a 
fresh point of view : if the result suggests no new 
opinions, it may at least assist in deciding on those 
contested by former writers. 

■Q v 


In the choice of difficulties presented by the expression of Asiatic words 
in European letters, I have thought it best to follow the system of Sir W 
Jones, which is used by all the English Asiatic Societies, as well as by Mr 
Colebroohe, Professor Wilson, and various other writers But as I do not, 
in general, attempt to express the aspirates, gutturals, or other sounds which 
are peculiar to Asiatic languages I hove not found it necessary to copy all 
the mmutias of Sir W Jones’s orthography, or to distinguish particular con 
sonants (as k and c), which m his system would represent very different sounds 
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The following list will explain the powers given to each letter ^ 

A' as in far, farther 

A as u in sun, study , o in son, version , and a itself in unaccented syllables, 
as in collar, Persia^ * * c 

E' as in there , or aa a in dare « 

E sometimes as in bell then , but much more frequently the indistinct &*und 
of e m her, murderer, etc t 

I' as in machine, or as ee in deer * 

I as in hit imminent « 

O' as in holy, alone o •vr 

0 as in obey, symphony It is the 6 shortened (the other short o, as in hot, * 

moss, is not known m Asiatic languages) 

TJ' as in rude, true or as the double o in pool, foolish 

U the same sound short, as m pull, fuller 

Y as in young, year 

W as m war, will 

Ei as m height , or as * in bito 

Eu as to Europe feud 

01 as in boil, joiner 

Ou (and au) as in house, sound 


The consonants are the same as m English except that g is always hard, 
as in God, give , ch always as m church (not as in Christ tan, anchor) ; * always 
as in ca«e solstice (not like z as m pluose) , and t always as in tin, Latin 
(not ’ike *b, as in nation) 

In well known words T have retained the usual spelling as in Delhi (for 
Dilh or Dih'i) , Bombay (for Mumbai) , Mysore (for Mah^awar or Maifiiuf)^ 
Where the corrupt names are only applied to particular persons and places I 
lioi e limited them in that manner The famous rivers Indus and Ganges fire 
no called , while others, bearing the same Indian najjfbs, are wnttertSmd and 
Gangs the Arabian prophets Mahomet, btit oil others of the same Arabic 
t namo ore Mohammed Tamerlane is used in spooking of the Tartar qpnqueror, 
but Timur on all other occasions 

There aro other irregularities gutturals ond aspirates are som-times 
Vied, and double consonants are put m some cases where the sound is single, 
ns the doublo t in Attoe, ujjnch is pronounced as in matter , whilej’in general, 
doublo consonants are sounded separately, ns in book keeping, hop pole, or 
drum maker In jnmios with whicb-I am not mvyelf.j>Roqaiat‘Mlv», T v^rLr5;lmgdu 
to take the spewing of the author by whom they are mentioned 1 
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HISTORY OF INDIA 


INTRODUCTION 

Boundaries and extent of India — Natural divisions — Hmdostan and tho 
Deckan — Natural divisions of Hindustan— Natural divisions of tho 

• m Deckan — Superficial measurement and population of India — Climate 

and* seasons — Natural productions — Trees — Spices etc — Agricultural 
* produce-^- Animals — Minerals 

Inim/i is bounded, by the Himalaya mountains, the river Indus, 
and the* sea 

Its length from Cashmir to Cape Comorin is about 1900 
British miles , and its breadth from the mouth of the Indus 
to the mountains east of the Brahmaputra considerably 
upwards of 1500 British miles 

It is crossed from east to west by a chain of mountains, 
called those of Vindfeya, which extends between the twenty- 
third and twenty fifth parallels of latitude, nearly from the 
desert north west of Guzerat to the Ganges 

The country to the north of this chain is now called Hmdo- 
stan and that to the south of it, the Dechan 1 

Hmdostan is composed of the basin of the Indus, that of • 
the Ganges the desert towards the Indus, and the high tract 
recently called Central India * 

* The Mogul emperors fixed the 
Nerbadda for the limit of their pro 
vm«?s in those two great divia ons 
but the division of the nations is made 
by tbe tmdhya mountains It is 
well remarked by Sir W Jones and 
Major Kennel 1 that both banks of 
rivers in ABia are generally inhabited 
by the same community The rule 
applies to Europe and is as true of 
the Rhine or the To as of tl e Ganges 
and the Nile Rivers are prec se and 
convenient limits for artificial dm 
sions, but they ore no great obstacles 
to communication and to form a 
natural separation between nations 
requires tho real obstructions of a 
mountain chain 


* [ Hindustan projter contradis 
tingmshed from the southern pemn 
sula and Eastern India (Dalshm and 
Purb) is tho same with the Madhya 
Desa or central region see Manu n 
21 (Colebrooke Trane As Soc i 
133 ) Col Tod (ibid ) defines it as 
lying between tho Himalaya and 
Nerbadda, N and S its eastern 
limit a line in the meridian of tl o 
source of that river at Amarakantak 
passing tl rough Braydg and meeting 
ti e great northern chain on the W 
towards vthe Indus it comprehends 
all tho tracts w itlun tho I ifiits of 
cultivation — Ed 1 • 



2 NATURAL DIVISIONS « 

The upper part of the basin of the »*>■“ <» ow . c f p e „ d ft 
Panj&b) is open and fertile to the east (?f the **yd« *P«®» ® 
rugged to the west of that river, and sandy towards the junctjon 
of Be five rivers After the Indus formS one stream ^owB 
through a plain between mountains and the “desert, ' 
only the part within reach of its waters is productive! As i l 
approaches the sea, it divides mto several branches, and forms 
a fertile though ill cultivated delta ° , . <• 

The basin of the Ganges (though many the stream^ which 
water it have their rise in hilly countries, and though the central 
part is not free from diversity of surface) ™ a y ke 8ald on 
whole to be one vast and fertile plain This tract was the 
residence of the people who first figure in the history ofc India , 
and it is still the most advanced in civilization of all the 


divisions of that country « 

A dnatn 

of Aravalli, is connected by lower ranges witl\, the western 
extremity of the Vmdhya mountains on the borders of Guzerat, 
and stretches up to a considerable distance beyond Ajmir, 
in the direction of Delhi , forming the division between the 
desert on the west and the central table land It would be 
more correct to say the leiel of the desert , for the south- 
eastern portion, including Jodpur, is a fertile country Except 
this tract, all between the Aravalli mountains and the Indus, 
from the Satlaj or Hysudrus on the north to near the sea on 
the south is a waste of sand, in which are oases o! different 
size and fertility, the greatest of which is round Jessalmir 
The narrow tract of Cach intervenes between the desert and 
the sea, and makes a sort of bridge from Guzerat to Sind 
. Central India is the smallest of these four natural divisions 
It is a table land of uneven surface, from 1500 to 2500 feet 
above the sea^bounded by the Aravalli mountains on the west, 
and those of Vmdhya on the south , supported on the east 
by a lower* range in Bundelcand, and sloping gradually on the 
north east into the basin of the Ganges It is a diversified 
but fertile tract * 


The Vmdhya mountains form the southern limit of Hindo- 
!i? n xT u ,.? ey ° nd them > separated by the deep valley of 
the Nerbadda is a parallel chain called Injadn or Satpura, 
crossed before we reach the next natural 
but ha W f' , ,u y n°', the T “>P 11 T>m small tract « low , 
? f the P eckan 18 almost entirely occupied by a 

Iud« a V, OTm u aW the,eTCl ° f »at of CenLl 

inuis supported on all Bides by ranges of hills Thp twn 

of 1 the tihnmA towards the soutl b follow the form 

of the peninsula,* and between them and the sea hes a low 
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narrow tract, forming a sort of belt round the whole coast. 
The hills which support the table-land are called the Ghats. 
The range to the west is the highest and n^ost marked ; and 
the Jou^ tract beneath it narrowest and most rugged. 

The table-Und itself is greatly diversified in surface and 
fertility. Two parts, however, are strongly distinguished, 
and the limit between them may be marked by the Warda, 
from its, source in. the Injadri range, north-west of Nagpur, 
•to it» junction with th$ Godaveri, and then by the joint rivers 
"to the sea. AH to the north and east of these rivers is a vast 
forest spotted with villages, and sometimes interrupted by 
cultivated tracts of considerable extent. To the south-west 
of* thq rivers, the country, though varied, is generally open 
and cultivated. 

Guzerat and Bengal are regarded by the natives as neither 
included in Hmdostan nor the Deckan ; they differ greatly 
freftn each other, but each has a resemblance to the part of 
Hindostan which adjoins it. 

Thojigh the Deckan, properly speaking, includes all to the 
south of the Vindhya mountains, yet, in modern practice, 
it is often limited to the part between that chain and the river 
Kishna. 

The superficial extent of India is estimated at 1,287,483 
square miles. The population may be taken at 140,000,000 ; 
but this is the 'present population ; in very early Hindu times 
it was certainly much less,*and in later days probably much 
greater. 1 . 

• 

3 These estimates cannot pre- Committee of the House of Commons 
tend to accuracy Hamilton ( De on Indian affairs, October 11, 1831, 
ucrtptton of Hindostan, 1 37) con- will (if certain blanks be filled up) 
lectured th* number of square miles make the extent m square rrule^ 
to be 1,280,000, and the population 1,287,483, and the population 
134.000,000 14ft. 722. 7 00 Tba fnllomqg jjre the 

An official report laid before the particulars — * 

Srnnre nuJea Population 

. Bengal Lower provinces , . . 153,802 37,500,000 

* -Bengal Upper provinces . . . 06,610 32,200,000 

Bengal cessions from Berdr . . , 85,700 (1) 3,200,000 

Total Bengal .... 306,012 72,900,000 

Madras . . . . . , 141,923 13,600,000 

Bombay . ... 64,938 (2) 6,800,000 

Total British possessions , 512,873 93,200,000 • 

Allied States , ... 614,610 (3) 43,022,700 

Ranjit Sing possessions in the Panj&b (4) 60,000 3,500,000 

100,000 1,000,000 

Total of all India . . 1,287,483 140,722^700 

_ superficial extent of the allies 13 given m the above Report ; * 
British territories and those of the the former from .actual "survey, and 
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CLIMATE 


Tlie population is very unequally distributed. In one very 
extensive d, strict of Bengal propel (Bardwan) it was asee7- 

SSf 0 to t °h“ ‘° *, he 4?" -le, In SO™ ToZt 

Tim, eh tl, q u are ?', Ie m,sht be an exaggeration* 
remarkable nLT.'i" ° f arge towns and c;ties in India is 
state ofdeebne n' are / e ?' P 0 P ulous ' In their present 

“°T a - 

8f 4 

in height ’ tom thf T™, latitude to 35 °' “” d varying 

northern chain, the dwerefty l^mn *“ th ° 616,11 

«■>«!, ^ ,„ m „T'!, t r p ™ y 

•of 


~“«iv t *?/„„ p “ rtly from «■"** ™t 

partly from computation 

P°P ulat| on of the British 

■», fSr!ir.iTiS 

M 000 3. «. I™ ol 

"Sir sllo.rf M S 

•quart) mill* to ,ho 

«ll-Muisll‘l n P ?P u,ntio 'J I June 
mIjoiiuiir district (t»w“,utl2n? r* 11 ® 
can). ttlurltl' lOOfotli- J U C 00 - 
It u proUl tx , *"'•» 
•tnouK ““S* L V‘ ‘ho 

otrnr immaterial *° mntp tho 

«» 

I»M* « f «T.fg} t tuuVatm ‘ 

«“ t»«* mil*. «,tul« *otS° *° ttU 

fiTSy "'OS 

z^MRgsrsx 


u- n u rtlraanack 1829," from 

LlwSm 1 Ba,bl > » ™ 

ft 8,700 square miles m Russia, 
Norway, as p&posJ>d by 

sr?r 

PoSUK^ f hM th , ^vantage In 
Kwrna, S W aitm°and ( K f * dcduc ‘ in 8 

l, .°-">:«w n& a“p vi d ]“ onl? 

zi. M9 na > Io y. /ldwiM* ifJwrcAe,, 
the Hou^St.r *%• Rfl»rt of 

1831 fV ^ m0ru ' 0ctof >««- n. 

^mrcJlr,. x\u ^TV.? 00 * ' 1,A,,,C 
stated that «00 Ortn 4 < 9 * whore it is 
*"d Populn - tmn ( ?r7, n8titutc * 1,19 

■uburbs, and tlmt I Qo Orta C,ty and 
come In on tl w c-J,* . moro Ita .V 
I»bnrnagt* Extent occasion^ of 

Europe^, ° n * — 

I’..-.' ’ ■ * (1.911 


American, 
Chin c»o 
Aoiat.c 
Hmdu* ; 

iWumelaa* 


U.233 

4,018 

892 

847 

10,342 

274.335 

110.918 


p»X P^t thtoo ntimlscrs , 4,3 *182 

7 | Cuotw„Tlhy._ E n^ Ly no ">****• 
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The characteristic of the climate, compared with that of 
Europe, is_ heat. In a great part of the country the sun is 
scorching for three months in the year ; * pven the wind is 
hot, Jive* land is brown and parched, dust flies in whirlwinds, 
all brooks become dry, small rivers scarcely keep up a stream, 
and the largest are reduced to comparatively narrow channels 
in, the midst of vast sandy beds. 

In wipter, slight frost sometimes takes place for an hour or 
two about sunrise ; but.this is only in the parts of the country 
tvhich lie far' north, or are much elevated above the sea. At 
a low level, if towards the south, the greatest cold in winter 
is only moderate heat ; and on an average of the whole of 
India, jt is not much more, than what is marked temperate 
on our* thermometers-; while the hottest time of the day, 
even at that period, rises above our summer heat. The cold, 
however ^is much greater to the feelings than would be supposed 
from the thermometer. In the months which approach to 
neither extreme, the temperature is higher than iD the heat 
of’ Slimier in Italy. 

The next peculiarity in the climate of India is the periodical 
rainy season. The rains are brought from the Indian Ocean 
by a south-west wind (or monsoon, as it is called), which lasts 
from June to October. They are heaviest near the sea, espe- 
cially in low countries, unless in situations protected by 
mountains. The coast of Coromandel, for instance, is sheltered 
from the* south-west* monsoon by the Ghats and the table- 
land, and receives its supply of rain in Optober and November, 
when the wind blows* from the north-east across the Bay of 
Bengal. The intenseness of the fall of rain can scarcely be 
conceived in Europe. Though it is confined to four months, 
and in thrtn many days of every month, and many hours of 
every day, are fair, yet the whole fall of rain in India is 
considerably more than double that which *is distributed 
over the whole twelve months in England. . 

The variations that have been mentioned divide the year 
intfl three seasons : the hot, the rainy, and the cold — or rather 
temperate — which last is a good deal longer than either of the 
other two. 

The fertile soil and rich productions of India have long 
been proverbial. , _ 

Its forests contain many timber- trees, among which the 
teak is, for shipbuilding, and most other purposes, at least 
equal to the oak. The sal is a lofty and useful timber-tree : 
sandal, ebony, and other rare and beautiful woods are found 


* The thermometer often rises 
above 100° during part of the hottest 


days It has been kndwn to reach 
120 °. . » ; 
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m different quantities, but often in profusion Banyan trees, 
cotton trees,' sissoo (or blacknood trees), mangoes, tamarinds! 
amt other ornamental and useful trees aro ficattercd qier tbe 
cultivated country Tbe bdbul (Mimosa Arabiea, or rum- 
arabio tree), will, its sncct scented yellow flbwtr, grqws .11 
profusion, both in the woods and plains, ns do tun kinds of 

nlanted mV”!" 01 ” I 0 "'" *«« Mulberries are 

b,™«n„ l F r t |i' Um nf re “ nd nro 0, » m0! " n furnishing a 
ornmon™ n 8 r lk , cocoa ' P alm >™. ” nt ' other plants art,; 
fluTaud lmid flre ,i°' 5 'fl'ls a nut filled lull, a milky 
Vlceable ns fool"* a* 1 1 " ck coatln K °f kernel, w Inch is scr- 
Sctwed from' o’. ° n <lCC0 "" t °' ,he 0,1 K >“ch ” manu 
and oiw ses sets “ '■“ 5t ( cx, , cn ‘ The "hell ,s usejl for ctfps 
thiek busk m at eh ?r C , " rD «"»r™l use 11 , 0 

winch form L " 'bl T “ C "' ? lo P cd ” c ompbsed of fibips, 
The wood thouih no? *" d mako host sorfof c-fblc 

w“k! ,s necZrlv „S?nf ° f bCmR 'P ourpenttr'a 

beams for broad but baht 1100,1° ^ ,pC ,‘ ! for con ' c king svater, 
where length 19 morocco tur*/ ♦» ,nd S e f* and otllcr purpose.*, 

when ^ *g> t * ”" d *“*8. "'Si h”” 1 ” 0 ' 


J strong, is almost ns'gcncrailt useful ’ 

theianceof'thrsoidier^ thonowT 7 ml ' 0 “ Cqua, ' y f,t for 
sustains tho 'cTen'of 1 ™ F eW 0t or 'ho ™a,t which 



instead of nails When mill TulT’ ke Pj together by ropes 
't to baskets, mats, ^re adapts 

when cut across at the joints it f b ° °' bl! , r pur P 05c3 . and 
.for ml, milk, and spirit, 1 forms « hottlo often used 

asthat 8 o7a e d e° c f 0 l b t l! r P al 'J i s 'Lres'„7 ed “ tho 3 ™o manner 

m India *"“* Fro P ort >ou of tbe spintuous hquoreinsumS 

dao™*® .““‘hfforatsTpmd ures a fl T i? f ° n oak ’ wh,ch 
Mnortao? eal of "Pint a S'fehy flower, fcoowhtoh 

SSI HSSli 
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vine, and the gum called catechu, is chewed by all classes 
throughout India. Sago is the produce of another kind of 
palm. 

The 'mountains of Himalaya present a totally different 
vegetation. Pipes, oaks, and other forest trees of Europe 
and Asia, rhododendrons, and many other magnificent shrubs 
abound throughout the chain, often on a gigantio scale. 

Peppgr and cardamums grow in abundance on the western 
*oast> and cinnamon iij Ceylon : capsicum, ginger, cummin, 
^coriander, turmeric, and various other spices are everywhere 
a common produce of the fields. We are indebted to India 
for many well-known aromatics, and the wildest hills are 
covered with a highly scented grass, the essential oil of which 
is supposed by some to have been the spikenard of the ancients. 
Many trees supply medicines — as camphor, cassia, fistularis, 
aloes, etp. ; others yield useful resins, gums, and varnishes. 

«The woods are filled with trees and creepers, bearing flowers 
of every forlh and hue ; while the oleander, Gloriosa superba, 
and, many other beautiful shrubs grow wild in the open 
country! The lotus and water-lily float on the Burface of 
the lakes and ponds ; and there are many sweet-scented 
flowers, the perfume of which, though otherwise exquisite, 
is in general too powerful for Europeans. 

Whole plains are covered with cotton, tobacco, and poppies 
for opium ; even roses are grown, in some places, over fields 
of great*extenfc, for«atar and rose-water. Sugar-cane, though 
still more abundant, requires rich and well-watered spots, 
and is not spread ouer the face of the country like the pro- 
ductions just mentioned. Large tracts of land are given up 
to indigo, and many other more brilliant dyes are among the 
produce ai the fields. Flax, mustard, sesamum, palma Christie 
and other plants yield an ample supply of oil, both for culinary 
and other purposes. 

The principal food of the people of Hindostan is wheat, and 
in the Deckan jowar and bajra : ' nee, as a general article of 
subsistence, is confined to Bengal and part of Behar, with the 
low country along the sea all round the coast of the Peninsula : 
in most parts of India it is only used as a luxury.® In the 


* Jow&r (Holcus sorgum) It 
growB on a reedy stem to the height 
of 8 or 10 feet, and bears irregularly- 
shaped clnsters of innumerable round 
grams, about twice as big as mustard 
seed It is common all over the 
Levant, under the name of durra (or 
dourrah) ; and m Greece, where it 
called kfilarab6ki ; there is likewise 


a coarse sort in Italy, called melica , 
roasa, or sorgo rosso 

B&jra (Holcus 8picatu3) resembles 
a bulrush, the head being covered 
with a round grain, smaller, sweeter, 
and more nourishing than that of 
jowdr. a 

B It was probably, the circum- » 
stance of our early settlements m 



s FRUIT 

Sml"? Part ° f th ° tal>,6 ' Iand of the Dcckan the body of the 
people live on a small and poor grain culled rfci.“ 

lhough these grains each afford the principal supple to 

BahrandloT 0 ' 18 ' ““7 “ r ° ° 0t confincd *° the ^ o«o tracts. 
Wi J pL* ,0 T are “ lmo3t as “uch consumed as whe'at in 
ri e-tutnc“ X r m ‘- r th ° U8h iD ' a '-^^ceTdn tl" 

where a great 

but B there IrelevemlTmafc Th “1 Int< 7 were, unknown; 

PanicumltaUcum, and other kind?for f kT' 8 £ ch QS miI l et ' 

Maize 13 a good deal irmt™ t ds ,f or wo ^avo ntfname. 
when young and tended t° r Str ? w » a pd the heads, 

by the villagers , but Idoubt iTthe S* QB \ deli Jr &c y . 
bread. “ ta o gram is ever made jnto 

^eTnsZp'S^pt^ru ? f"* tbare »' “ «7 

roots and Tegetables,“ P »hch with ^ ’ an ?, a TSr,et y of 
common spices, form the ordml^ ars<! “ dd,t,on of the • 
° give a relish to their bread Tit “ sed b y tbo P°°r 
?°7 ; especially mangoes me!7 s 1 ™ 13 , ° rc accessiMo 
Of which the last two are 2' °‘T “ d water-melons, 

dunng the dry weather. Gourds lde bads ot the rivers 
abundant. They are sown rounl th^h 7 °T b ? ra »>Mt 
trailed over the roofs* an tK n * ^ i the poor and 

with green leaves Tad large W b “ ildia S ia M 

which is , the best of the Indian W -TT Tbo “»ogo, 
.the most common, the tree which T 1 ' '? bke wise by much" 

gi-sar. 

^ssssm m 

*— er m . 

11 ^ l th8 U e 1 ^. C °t rocanus and i n eomepWa th° 8t ^“arkable. 
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m the Deckan) they are perhaps the best m the world Pine- 
apples are common everywhere, and grow wild in Pegu u 
Horses, camels, and working cattle are fed on pulse 14 
Their forage is chiefly wheat-straw , and that of the jowar and 
bajra, which, be^ng full of saccharine matter, is very nourishing 
Horses* get fresh grass dried in the sun , but it is only m par- 
ticular places that liaj is stacked 

There are m some places three harvests , in all tw o Bajra 
jowar, nee, and some other grains are 60wn at the beginning 
<>f the rains and reaped at the end Wheat, barley, and some 
other sorts of gram and pulse ripen during the winter, and are 
cut in spring 

.Elephants, rhinoceroses, bears, and wild buffaloes are 
confined to the forests Tigers, leopards, panthers, and some 
other wild beasts are found there also, but likewise inhabit 
patches pf underwood, and e\ en of high gram, in the culti- 
vated lands This is also the case with wild hoars, hyenas, 
wolves, jackals, and game of all descriptions, in the utmost 
abundance Lions are only found in particular tracts Great 
numbers* of many sorts of deer and antelopes are met with 
in all parts Monkeys are numerous in the woods, in tho 
cultivated country, and even m towns Porcupines, tch- 
neumons, a species of armadillo, iguanas, and other lizards 
are found in all places , as are serpents and other reptiles, 
noxious or innocent, in abundance 

Them are horses in plenty, but they are only used for 
riding For every sort of draught (ploughs, carts, guns, 
native chariots, etc ),«and for carriage of all sorts of baggage 
and merchandise, almost the whole dependence is on oxen 
The frequency of rugged passes m some parts, and the annual 
destruction of the roads by the rams in others, make the use 
puck, cattle much greater than that, ot draught-cattle, and 
produce those innumerable droves which so often choke up 
the travellers’ way, as they are transporting graip, salt, and 
other articles of commerce from one province to another 
Camels, which travel faster, and can carry more bulky 
loads, are much employed by the rich and are numerous in 
armies Elephants are also used, and are indispensable for 

r 

n Several Chinese fruits ha\e channa of which each pod contains 
lately been introduced with success a single pea on a low plant from the 
and some European ones of which lea\es of which tho natives make 
the peach and strawberry are the only vinegar It ia the Cicer anetmum 
kmds that are completely natural zed of botanists and exactly the Cece of 

The apples are small and bad and Italy In the Deckan the pulse used 
P* ar ® plums etc , do not succeed is chlti a small hard pea, which must 
if t tt j * bo boiled before it is eaten, even by 

In Hmaostan it is a sort called animals * 
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BIRDS 


carrying large tents, heavy carpets, and other articles which 
cannot be divided Buffaloes are very numerous, but they 
are chiefly kept f<jr milk, of which great quantities (in various 
preparations) are consumed » they are not unfrSqugntly 
put in carts, are used for ploughing m deept and wet soils, 
and more rarely for carnage Sheep are as common 1 as in 
European countries, and goats more so Swine are kept by 
the lowest casts , poultry are comparatively scarce in small 
villages at least, from the prejudice .of the Hindus against* 
towls , but the common fowl is found wild in great numbers, 0 
and resembles the bantam kind The peacock also is common 
m a wild state White cranes and egrettes are extremely 
numerous throughout the year , and grey cranes, wild geese, 
snipes ortolans and other birds of passage come in' incredible 
™“ b o er ” the ‘ r “ aa ™ , Ea 6les are found in-some places 
urn! I,,t- i? U3 ln ^ 3 of falcons Vultures are very pominbn, 

?e X eeut„„ bey °1 j U , f ? Iost En S I,sh b,rds are common 
(except singing birds) besides parrots, or rath* naronuets 

not everTnames^ 3 ^ 

and^omo &£££ " * 87884 art ' Cle ° f f °° d » B ^ aI - 
&*»»» ofte " seen both in rivers and large ponds 
except diamond’s and"”™ oted ottentlon 

mth the ancients * ,t is celebrated L tb T '. n ^ q ' ,CSt 
poem and ,, still the. material of the e,m tars of' Kh * 
and Damascus The mfonor stones-JSX ““ 

nets, chrysohtes, beryls, cornelians, agates^eto nre T f ’ 
considerable quantities Most of tv,® 6 ’ , * 0 found m 

' and all the best, aro taken no W n / 6 " 13 m the ™»l d . 

salt ,s found in a ran™ of l near <&*»> Rook 

salt is made in largo quantities from th m P 10 ^ an J a ^ > and 

abuXntlTo .“^"^‘£1 » 

climate nnd 0 ^'',,^ 1 ^™^ and U» peculiarities of 

5* 1,10 of battle Camnaim?. f the roads . and often 
<lonng the rams, amI resumXS e H g ?!? rall y '“pended 
gram and forage are abSnt f ‘ h f l “““Vwhen 

, B1 ‘o of eneampments 

KwaS “i b,,l,or ntv " ^ «■ 
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ig very greatly affected by the supply of water, which must 
be easy of access to the thousands of cattle which accompany 
every ar/ny, chiefly for carriage. One party is often able to 
force* his enemy into action by occupying the water at which 
he intended to Tialt. A failure of the periodical rains brings 
on all the horrors of famine. 
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by the V4das, a collection of ancient hymns and prayers 
which are supposed to have been reduced to their present 
form in. the fourteenth century before tht* Christian era; 
but the first complete picture of the state of society is afforded 
by the code of laws which bears the name of Menu, and which 
Was probably drawn up in tho ninth century before Christ.* 
* With that code, every history of tho Hindus must begin. 
But to gtffn accurate notions even of the people contemporary 
.with £lie supposed Merib, we must remember that a code is 
never the work of a single age, some of tho earliest and rudest 
laws being preserved and incorporated with tho improve- 
ments of the most enlightened times. To take a familiar 
example, there are many of tho laws in Blackstonc the existence 
of which provps a high state of refinement in the nation ; but 
thofi^ relating to witchcraft and tho wager of battle afford 
no corresponding proof of the continuance of barbarism 
down td the •age, in which the Commentaries were written. 

. Even if the whole code referred to one period it would 
lnot sRoWthe real state of manners. Its injunctions are drawn 
Jfrom the model to which it is wished to raise the community, 
jand its prohibitions from the worst Btate of crime which it 
was possible to apprehend. It is to the general spirit of 
the code, therefore, that we must look for that of the age ; 
and even then we must soften the features before we reach 
the actut\J conditiou^of the people. I have adhered to the 
usual phraseology in speaking of this compilation ; but, 
though early adopted ^is an unquestionable authority for the 
law, I should scarcely venture to regard it as a code drawn 
up for the regulation of a particular state under the sanction 
of a government. It seems rather to be the work of a learned 
man., deal tgipib to. snh. frvJ0i.hia.idfc5unh a. enramnm wud flu 

under Hindu institutions. On this supposition it would show 
the state of society as correctly as a legal code ; since it is 
evident that it incorporates the existing laws, and any altera- 
tion# it may have introduced, with a view to bring them up 
to its preconceived standard of perfection, must still have been 
drawn from the opinions which prevailed when it was written. 
These considerations being premised, I shall now give an 
outline of the information contained in Menu ; and, after- 
wards, a description of the Hindus as they are to be seen in 
present times. 4 

The alterations effected during the interval will appear 


See Appendix I. On the age questions connected with the code, 
ot Menu ’ £Tlu3 date 13 quite un discussed in the notes to.'App I. — 
founded, — sea this, and some other Ed J 
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FOUR CLASSES OR CASTS 


from a comparison of the two pictures ; and a view of the 
nation, at a particulaf point of tlio transition, will bo nfforded 
from the accounts which have boon left to us by the Greeks. 


CHAPTER I 

DIVISION AMI EMPLOYMENT* OP CLASSES * *. 
Dramma— Orfialn j u— \>i«) o« — 86J n»— Mill urr of rtw*« 

,hnt “T* 1 ” ,n 1,10 «*«ty tltwilml by 
rZ ^T' 0 " !"‘° ,our chw ' OT “*«’ (‘ht-.i-ocortldul, 
arc ' , mdu,, ™ u ', «"•! the servile). I*n these we 

Bmmms nml tl„ T ? ro ?'?'° U ' rl <''"t.on awl slinctity of tile 
n.f!u dp p d ‘“'°" of fbo louwt 1<L: ■ 

admitted T '‘T*- ^ 0U R' 1 *V no mean, W ual, arf vet 
5 “? h r„r'° ■ "' CJ ' l ,nrtn be in certain sac'rcd 
code :* and thevannl!!^ ,m l K>r ‘ nI j cc attached tl, longboat the 
government the £«. f f ° nn * i° w £? ,e coran i unity for whoso 
outcaTtTaw no f!,X r Z 'T* 1 ; l T ‘ ,p fourt!l olnV, and the 
tha advance of the superior' S '" ” 8 ‘ he> ' conlriWc “> 

»U in it art, bis? 'through' f K,ng '' • 1,10 " orId » nd 

>“«i 1 by bis imprSS be cbl dil °"' Cr i™'"'’ ™i"T 

troops, elephants, home,, and cars- - rm.lTr' ° kmff ’ " ith h,s 

and regents of worlds, and could cive fr ? mC olllcr ' rorMs 
new mortals. 4 A Brnmin in in tjF\ Ve ,?8 to new gods and 
than a king.* His life an»l rv-ren treated with more respect 
laws in this world,* and the^ostVemen? 00 * 0 .? ^ . tI >° severest 
he next.’ He is exempt from capital °^. t ! cnunc ‘ at 'ons for 
the most enormous crimes.* “ hment * °' cn for 

are treated with remarkable lenltv^ Qfi ?, mst ot ^r classes 
hun are punished with aU against 

xet it would seem ni firof x ■ 

W " h ‘heir spiritual pnde' «“»«* 

■ ■.Th.„ rtcI „ P nc le, had no design to profit by 


lation of M eiw , but'eJ^K trana 

used m India, and byX 

on that country T. ,® d ""‘e™ 

e<Mfe in late books, and 

been mistaken fo r ^ h Tt? r , 8Qmelim ° 3 

bu t it, is an Pncifatf” tudian word, 

Johnson-a p^.^ ^ ord - found in 

f mm thea Spanish or'p^f den ' ed 
east a, a breed. <■ * °rtugueae, — 


l S 1 - ! 100, 101. 

* Ch. IX 313 
Ch. ix. 315. 

J Oi n 139 

1 Cl, » 2S1 — 2S3 

163 U5 20 S, and l v 165 — 

* Ch. xJn, 380 

» ckV.*.'* S5 378 * 379 

** 205. 200. “ 7 “* 283 * 325 - 377, and 
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worldly wealth or power. The life prescribed to them is one of 
laborious study, as well as of austerity and retirement. 

The jfirst quarter of a Brainin' s life he *must spend as a 
student ; 11 during which time he leads a life of abstinence and 
humiliation. His attention should be unremittingly directed 
to the Vedas, and should on no account be wasted on worldly 
studies. He should treat his preceptor with implicit obedience, 
and witb humble respect and attachment, which ought to be 
extended to his family. * He must perform various servile offices 
for his preceptor, and must labour for himself in bringing logs 
and other materials for sacrifice, and water for oblations. He 
must subsist entirely by begging from door to door. 1 * 

*For thg second quarter of his life, he lives with his wife and 
family, and discharges the ordinary duties of a Bramin. These 
are, briefly stated to be, reading and teaching the Vedas ; sacri- 
ficing anti assisting others to sacrifice ; bestowing alms, and 
accepting gifts. 

The most honourable of these employments is teaching . 11 
It isTenmrkable that, unlike other religions, where the dignity 
of the priesthood is derived from their service at the temples, 
a Bramin is considered as degraded by performing acts of 
worship or assisting at sacrifices, as a profession . 14 All Bramins 
are strongly and repeatedly prohibited from receiving gifts 
from lowborn, wicked, or unworthy persons. 1 * They are not 
even to take many presents from unexceptionable givers, and 
are carefully to avoia raaking*t a habit to accept of unnecessary 
presents. 1 * When the regular sources fail, a Bramin may, for 
a mere subsistence, gtean, or beg, or cultivate, or even (in case 
of extreme necessity) he may trade ; hut he must in no ex- 
tremity enter into service ; he must not have recourse to 
popular conversation, must abstain from music, singing, danc- 
mg, gaming, and generally from everything inconsistent with 
gravity and composure . 17 

He should, indeed, refrain from all sensual enjoyments, 
should avoid all wealth that may impede his reading the Vedas,” 
and should shun all worldly honour as he would shun poison.” 
Yet he is not to subject himself to fasts, or other needless 
severities . 11 All that is required is, that his life should be 
decorous, and occupied in the prescribed studies and observ- 
ances. Even his dress is laid down with minuteness ; add 
he may easily be figured (much as learned Bramins are still). 


11 Ch it. 175—210 
11 These rules are now observed 
by professed students only — tf by 
them 

” Ch x. 75, 70, 85 

11 Ch ui ISO, and iv. 205 A 


feeling which still subsists in. full 
force 

11 Ch iv. 84; x. 109. lie. 111 ; 
n 194—197. 18 Ch. iv. 186 

CT Ch iv. 63. G4. « Clf iv. 16, 17. 

18 Ch ii. 102 * * Ch iv. 34 
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DUTIES OF THE BRAMIN 


quiet and demure, clean and decent, “his hair and beard 
clipped, his passions subdued, his mantle white, and his body 
pure , ” with a sta£f and a copy of the ViSdas in his hands, and 
bright golden rings m his ears ■■ When he has paid the'threo 
debts, by reading the scriptures, begetting a eon, and performing 
the regular sacrifices, he may {even in the second portion of 
his life) make over all to his son, and remain m his family house, 
with no employment but that of an umpire ” < 

The third portion of a Bramin’s life he must spentf as ar 
anchorite in the woods Clad in bark, or in the skm of a black 
antelope, with his hair and nails uncut, sleeping on the bare 
“ ust 1,Te ‘ without fire, without a mansion, wholly 
manv S ? 8 T “"‘t “ d fnUt ” He must also Submit to 
hcavTest i,n a s Kh mo r tlflca J t,on3 . 'jpw himself, naked, to the 
stand m the rnT/ § arments » winter, 'and in summer 
mm? ‘ r u ° f flve *** lmder «» burning siin ” He 
” h,s Sec d duty? 1 ? 8 ,f rl6cea and ° Mat '°" a . and consider 

of religmn 7 6 prescnbed '°™s and ceremonies 

and^ abstracted ^s°dimng 3 the 'third^^But h Mari7 “ 

",„ f rL“inS " 

resembles that of ordinai^t 06386 Hls dres3 more nearl y 
though stdl great, ,s not so^gfd'JXfore^He''.' 9 ai ? tmen ™' 
invite 8uffenne but m «„n C I Ior £ 116 *s no longer to 

delight ,n meditation on the Drem ty Cq ?^ n, “', ly . a ? d to CI W 

body “as a bird leaves ibf» Un i. t - ’ at * ast « be quits the 

Thus it appearaSatdun-,S f * V* e at lts P^ure ” « 

• life, he ivas entirely excluded from ft? 6 * ou ^bs a Bramm’s 
remaining fourth, besides having h,s a 1 nd * dunD 6 tb ® 
d?l cerc “? n ' eS ' and m readmg 8 the V?dm h P 8 6 y occu P led 

debarred from tbo enjoyment nf liu 39 ’ waa expressly 
ha *5?"* of imbitio^ But 'atop ? r S easure “d from 
with the code makes it evident tl, * 5, further acquaintance 
on a former condition of S Bram, m ‘ he !? ™ folded 

regarded as the model for then- cond? that ’ “1‘tongh stlU 
cncreached on by the temptat.om of now 67 ^ already bee “ 
The king must have a Bramm V P T* and nches 
counselor, - and by Bram,n ?“ Z ! i?' 3 most confidential 
as well as m justice and all 1 m! * S e “^cted in policy 

“ Ulh O"ty (except that etre^rtCk 1110 ^ ^ 

-Cklvasaa b y the king in person) is ,n 
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the hands of Bramms , 17 and, although the perusal of the 
sacred writings is not withheld from the two nearest classes, 11 
yet the .sense of them is only to be obtained through the 
exposition of a Bramin ** 

* The* interpretation of the laws 13 expressly confined to the 
Bramms , and we can perceive, from the code itself, how 
latge a share of the work of legislation was in the hands of 
that ord^ 

* The property of the Sacred class is as well protected by the 
law as its power Liberality to Bramms is made incumbent 
on every virtuous man,” and is the especial duty of a king n 
Sacrifices and oblations, and all the ceremonies of religion, 
involve feasts and presents to the Bramms,” and those gifts 
must always be liberal “ the organs of sense and action, 
reputation in t^ns life, happiness m the next, life itself, children, 
and cattlS are all destroyed by a sacrifice offered with trifling 
gifts to the priests ” ” Many penances may be commuted 
for large fines, which all go to the sacred class ” If a Bramm 
finds & treasure, be keeps it all , if it is found by another person, 
the king takes it, but must give one half to the Bramms “ 
On failure of heirs, thejproperty of others escheats to the king, 
but that of Bramms is divided amorfg their class ” A learned 
Bramin is exempt from all taxation, and ought, if in want, to 
be maintained by the king 37 

Stealing the gold of Bramms incurs an extraordinary punish* 
ment, which is to be mfhctecl by the king in person, and is 
likely, m most cases, to be capital 38 Their property is pro- 
tected by many other denunciations , and for injuring their 
^cattle, a man is to suffer amputation of half his foot ” 

The military class, though far from being placed on ar 
equality with the Bramms, is still treated with honour It is 
»ndaiyL 'loharavJftdiguI. *ha£v andfui 'lannnL ’praspei 

without the military, or the military without the sacerdotal , 
and that the prosperity of both in this world and the next 
depends on their cordial union ° 

i The military class enjoys, in a less degree, with respect to 
the Veisyas, the same inequality m criminal law that the 


* Ch. viu 1, 0, 10 11 ana 60 
33 Ch x 1 

* Ch 3Ui 108—113 


50 Ch xi 1 — 6, and iv 
“Ch to 83—86 


226—235 


39 Ch 
138 143 


123 — 146, especially 


53 Ch xi 30 40 Priest 13 the 
word used by Sir IV Jones through 
out his translation, but as it has 
been shown that few Bramms per- 


formed the public offices of religion 
some other designation would haue 
been more appropriate 
u Ch xi 117 128—139 
33 Ch vui 37, 38 

M Ch ix 188 189 

31 Ch vn 133 134 

28 Ch vui 314—316 and xi»101 

39 Ch vui 325 • 

« Ch lx 322. 


O 
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TIIE MILITARY CLASS 


Bramin possesses in respect to all tho other classes. 11 Tlie 
king belongs to this class, as probably do all his ordinary 
ministers. 4 * The command of armies and of military divisions, 
in short, the siholo military profession, and in strictness nil 
situations of command, arc nlso their birthright. It ir indeed 
very observable, that even m the code drnwn up by themselves, 
with tho exception of interpreting tho law, no interference *in 
tho executive government is ever allowed to Bramin^. 

The duties of the military class arb stated to he, to'dcfcivl 
the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Wdai, and to 
shun the allurements of sensual gratification.* 1 

The rank of Vcisyas is not high ; for where a Ilramin is 
enjoined to show hospitality to strangers, he is (directed to 
snow bcnevolcnco eten to a merchant , and to giyo him food at 
the same timo with lus domestics 41 

Besides largesses, sacrifice, and reading tho Vcdas.'tho duties 
of a Veisya aro to keep herds of cattle, to carry on trade, to 
lend at interest, and to cultivato the land.** 

Poetical knowledge required from a VeisyM is* more 
f * 1,ot of 1,10 oll'cr classes ; for in addition to n 
0f n cam of bre «ltng cattlo, Diid a thorough ac- 
stand th“ ™ 1 t U nnd all roils, hr must hndcr- 

of servants t . uctlons an< * wants of other countries, the wages 
ot servants, the various dialects of men, and whatever clso 
belongs to purchase and sale." w nates er ciso 

classed" but it h m dta “ to be to servo tho other 

Veisya.** It ss a panrrni * ’Obtained, to attend on an opulent 
of the classes may Subsist bv°the m *2™“ of distrcss » eacl * 
beneath if but must neve/™ ° occ , u P atlons allotted to those 

luces with the omission of the 


' 49 vm C07, 263. 

2 Ch VII 64 
41 Cli i 89 
u Ch hi 112. 

46 Ch i flO 

** Ch lx 329—332 

" i 91 

* Ch. i ? *334 

" S* * 12 U 

“ *• ». 100 I do ob . 


V en i? tfl ° P^ruussion w hich 
PvSusm eo mew here expressly 
or « °i a S . utiri l to become ft trader 
AtlJu- ^ 1UabflI I drna n (Colebrooke, 
SoSJlf V - 03 ) Their era- 

notTSn L husbandry, however, is 
conceive “ t most people 
of the cast* ** th ° 8 P ecial business 
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holyjexts ; 11 yet it is an offence requiring expiation for a 
Hramm'to assist him in sacrificing. 15 A Bramin must not read 
the Veda, even to himself, in the presence of a Sudra." To 
teach* him the law, or to instruct him m the mode of expiating 
am, sinks a Bramin into the hell called Asamvrita. 

It is even forbidden to g've him temporal advice. 11 No 
offence is more repeatedly or more strongly inveighed against 
than that*of a Bramin receiving a gift from a Sudra : it cannot 
ftven tfe expiated by penhnce, until the gift has been restored.** 
A Bramin, starving, may take dry grain from a Sudra, but must 
never eat meat cooked by him. A Sudra is to be fed by 
the leavings of his master, or by his refuse grain, and clad in 
his worn-out garments. 1 * He must amass no wealth, even 
if he lias the ^power, lest he become proud, and give pain to 
Bramins.* 7 

1$ a Stidra use abusive language to one of a superior class, 
his tongue is to be slit.” If he sit on the same seat with a 
Bramin, he is to have a gash made on the part offending.*’ 
If he* advise him about his religious duties, hot oil is to be 
dropped into his mouth and ears.** 

These are specimens of the laws, equally ludicrous and 
inhuman, which are made in favour of the other classes against 
the Sfidras. 

The proper name of a Sudra is directed to be expressive of 
contempt,* 1 and the # religious penance for killing him is the 
same as for killing a cat, a frog, a dog, a lizard, and various 
other animals.* 5 # 

"Yet, though the degraded state of a Sudra he sufficiently 
evident, his precise civil condition is by no means so clear. 
Sudras are .universally termed the set vile class; and, in one 
place, it is declared that a Sudra, though emancipated by his 
master, is not released from a state of servitude, “ for,” it is 
added, “ of a state which is natural to him, by whom can he 
be divested 2 ” * 5 * 

yet every Sudra is not necessarily the slave of an individual ; 
for it has been seen that thoy are allowed to offer their services 
to whom they please, and even to exercise trades on their own 
account . there is nothing to lead to a belief that they are the 
slaves of the state ; and, indeed, the exemption of Sudras from 
the laws against emigration,” shows that no perfect right to 
their services was deemed to exist anywhere. 

Their tight to property (which was denied to slaves **) is 


61 Ch x 127, 128 
51 Ch x 109, 110, 111, and xi. 42, 
43 “Ch jv 99 

** Ch xv 80, 81 
M Ch. xx 194—197, and x. 111. 


M Cli x. 125 "Ch x. 129 
M Ch nix 270 Ch viu. 281. 
60 Ch nn 272 « <?h*ii 31. 

8J Ch xi 131, 132* «Ch vm 414. 
« Ch u 24 « Ch vm 416. 
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THE SUDRA AND THE SLAVE 


admitted in many places 11 their persons are protected, even 
against their master, who can only correct them in a manner 
fixed by law, and equally applicable to wives, children, pupils, 
and younger brothers * 7 That there were some Sudra Slaves 
is indisputable , but there is every reason to believe that men 
of the other classes were also liable to fall into servitude 

The condition of Sudras therefore, was much better than 
that of the public slaves under some ancient republics, and, 
indeed than that of the villains of the huddle ages, or anv other 
servile class with which we are acquainted " 

Though the line between the different classes was so strongly 
marked, the means taken to prevent their mixture do not seem 
to have been nearly so much attended to as in after times 
The law in this respectr seems rather dictated by jealousy of 
the honour of the women of the upper classes than by regard 
for the purity of descents <* 

Men of the first three classes are freely indulged m the 
choice of women from any inferior cast,” provided they do 
r, 0 l 8 r™ e .^ m ‘.,' e flrst place “ the,r fam,, y " But malnage 
Sfv. TT, n of a hl 8 ,ler elas ’ criminal intereoume 

ls , che * e f J>y ‘ho severest penalites , ’> and their 
aonof de 8C0ded far below either of its parents ’■ The 

a station ™ 7 i "T an ° f the class next Mow him, takes 
a station intermediate between his father and mother , ” and 


" For one instance ch ix 157 
” P* '■* u 300 

,, A *“• cond t>on of a Sudra in 
°,M m * dA .^ y8tem wa3 »nflnite1y pre 
6 “L th f l tho hel °* the slave 

md'lhTV ’ 1 f i” °'" k ’ th,! 

. and tho feudal nyaterna He 

’S * 1 lus ™ 

t onal , they were not agricultural 
ala JdT*” 4 “ d P™™al “d 
liadTl ,, o™» C1Ua i* “cipmsa'ion Ho 

-ts s'^rtrsi 1 ' 

knowl^ Cn e P veT /Torn 

Mann ii nn\ „ >v om a Sudra 

fl.it.eiS W ^ pertorm 

lawful Vt. e! ,!,' ; ll.o 

puns exaltation In ft. censured lie 

M«» . iVSl 


S2I — 131 And Vishnu Pul Ana, p 292 
and note r 

No t^oubt the Sudra was con 
mdered in some degree the property 
ot the BrAhra&n but 1 e had rights 
and privileges and freodora much 
beyond any other of the eervile 
o^onttqu.ty Mill (Wilson 

Yudhiahtl ira a inauguration, 

as described in the MahAbhArata we 

P^fnt that ’ aUhou gh tlie prmcpal 
guesta are BrAhnians and warriors 
re^Ar.. m m‘ ta ^ 0n8 are estend«\ to 
Vauyas and to Sudras 
6erviir a i Iy 1,0 agricultural and 

cons iW t* 368 thus hav,n S their du0 
a « t *° n ’ cven at a ceremonial ot 
tendST* Wel1 « of a political 
howMe/ „ RC ^ ua l sacrifice 

See W iii„ no T ® udr as were present 
Pi SiS.?*™ * -t S.vol vu* 

n ^ Vla 300 374—377 
* n-io 
Cn. x o 
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the daughters of such connexions, if they go on marrying 
Bramins for seven generations, restore their progeny 'to the 
original purity of the sacerdotal class ; u but the son of a Sudra 
by aJlramin woman is a Chandala, ** the lowest of mortals,” 11 
ajid ki\ intercourse with women of the higher classes produces 
“ a race more foul than their begetter.” ” 

. The classes do not seem, to have associated at their meals 
even in the time of Menu ; *and there is a striking contrast 
between the cordial festivity recommended to Bramins with 
Sheir own class, and the constrained hospitality with which 
they are directed to prepare food after the Bramins for a military 
man coming as a guest.” But there is no ’prohibition in the code 
agtfinst eating with other classes, or partaking of food cooked 
by them (which is now the great occasion for loss of cast), except 
in the case of Sudras ; and even then the offence is expiated by 
living on«water-gruel for seven days. 7 ' 

Loss of cast seems, in general, to^have been incurred by 
crimes, or by omitting the prescribed expiations for offences. 

It is rtf markable that, in the four classes, no place is assigned 
to artisans : Sudras, indeed, are permitted to practise mechanic 
trades during a scarcity of other employment, but it is not 
said to whom the employment regularly belongs. From some 
of the allotments mentioned in Chap. X. it would appear that 
the artisans were supplied, as they are now, from the mixed 
classes : a circumstance which affords ground for surmiso that 
the division into casts took place while arts were in too simple 
a state to require separate workmen for each ; and also that 
too many generations? had elapsed beta ecn that division and 
the code to allow so important a portion of the employments 
of the community to be filled by classes -formed subsequently 
to the origfnal distribution of the people. 


CHAPTER II 


GOVERNMENT 


The king — Administration of the government — Revenue — The court — .Policy 
— War. 


The government of the society thus constituted was vested in 
an absolute monarch. The opening of the chapter on govern- 
ment employs the boldest poetical figures to display the irresist- 
ible power, the glory, and almost the divinity of a king . 1 


Ch. x. 

Ch. x. 12. 


78 Ch. x. 29, 


with women of lower classes Is now 
prohibited n Ch. ui, 110—1 13. 

All marriage 7S Ch. xi 153. HCh vu 1—13. 
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THE KING 


He was subject indeed, to no legal control by human 
authority , and, although he is threatened uith punishment in 
one place,* and spoken of as subject to fine in another , * yet 
no means are provided for enforcing those penalties, anti neither 
the councils nor the military chiefs appear to have possesse/i 
any constitutional power but what they derived from his will 
He must, hou ever, have been subject to the laws promulgated 
m the name of the Divinity and the influence of th&Bramins, 
both with him and with his people/, would afford a ‘strong 
support to the injunctions of the code P 

Like other despots, also, he must have been kept within 
some bounds by the fear of mutiny and revolt » 

The object of the institution of a king is declared to ‘bo, 
to restrain violence and to punish evil doers * 
t» y, un ! s ^ ment ' va ^ es when guards are asleep'” 
roast the « W ° nld 

ovars^Mhetghe™- r ™ am ^ ' * he ^ 

ouJdn™m . 8 ° f ,i km ? are 8 , a,d Generally to bo, to act in his 
behave withn 'i'i' J . U3tlce > nhartise foreign foes mtb rigour, 
Bnmins • He du P l, e<‘y to b,s fnends, ami with len.ty to 
fr™ hem to ,e„ attold to thc Bramms, and 

^ of asn - 

and resist sloth ° ^ easure » restrain his angry passions, 
‘seem to bo o P MhemS n ar n ? tei ? or ^ athcr counsellors (who 

Bramin distinguished abo^f>, aSS if nd to bave ^ ne Iearned 

his full confidence He is *!’ wbom he 1S to repose 

^vliom the enost consmcimna ot ^ er officers also, among 

dor” though hcscemfraZrto? 6 ° ne CaIIed “ the *“bassa- 

Tliis person, hko all tho others 6 & 1 ? 1 " lster for foreign affairs 
must bo endued with great abihft? U8t b ° ° f noble blrth * * and 
Ho should bo honest, popular cIpti 3 ’ sagaci ^y» antl penetration 
v ith countnes and with tho ti tcro V 3 m ^ usincss > acquainted 
eloquent nn lhQ times, handsome, intrepid, and 

' ten 
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I ^ THE SYSTEM OF ADJHNlSTRATION 


The army is to bo immediately regulated_by a commander- 
in chief , the actual infliction of punishment, by tho officers 
of justice , the treasury and the country, by the lung himself , 
peace* and war, by the ambassador * The king was doubtless 
tp superintend *all those departments , but, when tired of 
overlooking the affairs of men, he might allow that duty to 
devolve on a well qualified prime minister * 

His internal administration is to be conducted by a chain of 
civil officers, consisting $>f lords of single townships or villages, 
fords of 10 towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns 10 
These are all to be appointed by the king, and each is to 
report all offences and disturbances to bis immediate superior 
•The compensation of a lord of one town ib to be the 
provisions and other articles to which the king is entitled from 
the town , that of a lord of 2 villages, 10 ploughs of land , the 
lordtif 100 is to have the land of a small village , and of 1000, 
that of a large town 11 

These officers are all to be under the inspection of super- 
intendents of high rank and great authority There is to be 
one in every large town or city , and on them it depends to 
check the abuses to which the officers of districts (it is said) 
are naturally prone " 

The country is also to be partitioned into military divisions, 
m each of which is to be a body of troops, commanded by an 
approved officer," whose territorial limits do not necessarily 
correspond with those of any* of the civil magistrates 

The revenue consists of a share of all grain and of all other 
agricultural produce 1 , taxes on commerce , a veiy small 
annual imposition on petty traders and shopkeepers , and a 
forced service of a day in each month by handicraftsmen " 
The merchants are to be taxed on a consideration of the* 
prime coBt of their commodities, the expense of travelling, 
and their net profits 

The following are the rates of taxation — t 
On cattle, gems, gold and silver, added each yejir to the 
capital stock, one fiftieth , which in time of war or invasion 
may be increased to one twentieth 

On gram, one-twelfth, one eighth, or one sixth, “ according 


8 Ch mi 54—69 
e Ch vu 141 

" [The word used m Maim is 
gruma explained in "W ilson a Sansk 
Diet as a village a hamlet an in 
habited and uniottifiod place in the 
midst of fields and meadow land 
where men of the servile class mostly 
reside and where agriculture thrives. 


11 [Ch vu 119] In tho first case 
tho compensation is derived from 
the small fees in kind, which still 
form tho remuneration of the village 
officers in the other three cases 
it consists of the king s share of the 
produce of the land specified 
w Ch vu 119—123 ’ 

13 Ch vu 114 9 . 

« Ch vu 137* 138 
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to tho soil nnd tho labour necessary to cultivate it.” 11 Tins 
also may bo raised, m cases of emergency, even os far as one- 
fourth , and must always ha\o been tho most important item 
of tho public re\ enuo *■ t 

On tho clear annual increi»o of trees, flcuh meat, honey, 
perfumes, and eercral other natuml pro<Iuctions and manu- 
factures, one sixth •' 

Tho king is also entitled to 20 per cent on tho profit of all 
sales Escheats for want of heirs hat o been mentioned ns 
being his and so nlso is nit property to winch no owner nppeam 
w th,n three jests after proclnmalion " Besides possessing 
m M,e°e S hc 13 cntlllcd *° balf ot »" P«*'oui minerals 

emn mu ™ H S a > , ' ,cara ' llkc "‘* l! - « nght of pro- 

emption on 6 omc descriptions of goods *• ^ 1 

to he directed 11™*°' ’ nn( * ^ another, uhcro it is pupposed 

the king ,f he fads to" ™ 7 (Vm 243, Bhn11 1,0 “P 0 ” 1 ' 111 " ,0 

pnved ohm force hvn'sim^f' 11 ’ <bat ll1 ® brst quotation is do- 
ts said to bo “ the ^recent of" I J assn E° (VII 7 ), where the king 
firmament ” 8 ' nt o! 11,0 " n,OT and tho lord of tho 

even if undBput'^rt^mht'^ 1 d ' layin S correctness, but 
king’s losing his share t/ll' k i bc a P r °vuuon against tho 
neglectofthep op Sr A r.v'T'T c°" 8 cqucnco of tho 
to the king’s clmm in „w, !U .' Sa,so Plated m opposition 

-Pjopertycf him wlo eut awi' t ' 9 ,bat “ ln "d » ‘he 
of the commentator “who "? d ’ or ’ »n>tl.e words 
But the conoids™ ™ “ ' ,!led aild cleared it ” (IX 44 ) 
limited, as above, to on”si"th' S ’or Ii "t tb ° km8 ' 8 s,laro beln S 
must have been another uronrwi at . mos ,t one-fourth, there 
sixths or three fourths, who 5 * ,bo rem “' n ' n g five- 

greater mterest of the two tLe wb l‘™ U3y baT0 had 
It is remarkable however the. h °, ! P ro P ort y shared ■■ 
code to the property of 'mcltv 4 ° i' S elusion is made in 
“ W °“ a5 'cus seei ZeLroZ ^ ' attd ■ though so 

» The TOrts q ° “ 11 18 d ' r cctly mentioned 

«» on “™>M » Ch „ 300 

» favour ot 
111 W ilka s nF,7’ pnc H r3 Q ro stated 
«'iA5p e „^ l ”q'5 / 8 fW^; eh v. 
favour of tk» 1 ” 3 and those in 
British Ind£ M * n 8 Butor 'J °l 


commas aro oriJf* 11 “verted 
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in a passage about boundaries (VIII 262 — 265), and m another 
place (IX 40, 52—54) an argument is illustrated by supposing 
seed belonging to one man to be sown in land belonging to 
another * and m IV 230, 233, gifts of land are spoken of as if 
id the power of •individuals to confer them , but the last two 
passages mav be construed to refer to villages, or to the king 
In the division of inheritances, and the rules about mort- 
gages, in describing the wealth of individuals, and m disposing 
of the* property of bamehed men, other possessions are men 
tioned, but land never alluded to 

Were it not for the passage first quoted (VIII 262 — 265), 
we might conclude that all land was held in common by the 
village communities, as is still the case m many parts of India , 
and this m*ay, perhaps, have been the general rule, although 
individuals m&y have possessed property by grants of land from 
theVillages or of his share of the produce from the king 

The King is recommended to fix his capital in a fertile part 
of his dominions, but in an immediate neighbourhood difficult 
of access, and incapable of supporting invading armies 

He should keep his fortress always well garrisoned and 
provisioned In the centre should be his own palace, also 
defensible, “ well finished, and brilliant, surrounded with water 
and trees ” He is then to choose a queen distinguished for 
birth and beauty, and to appoint a domestic priest 11 

He is to rise in the last watch of the night, and, after sacri- 
fices, to llold a court'in a hall*decently splendid, and to dismiss 
his subjects with kind looks and words This done, he is to 
assemble his council on a mountain or a terrace, m a bower or 
a forest, or other lonely place, without listeners , from which 
women and talking birds are to be carefully removed He is 
then, after ‘inanly exercises and bathing, to dme in his private 
apartments, and this time and midnight are to be allotted to 
thto xfi Vs Wry, ctmsifiurrrig KppunAmen'cs, auft 

such other public business as is most of a personal mature 11 
He is now, also, to give some time to relaxation , and then 
to rhview his troops, perform his religious duties at sunset, and 
afterwards to receive the reports of his emissaries At length 
ho withdraws to his most private apartments to supper , and, 
after indulging for some time m music, is to retire to rest u 
This rational and pleasing picture is broken by the mention 
of many of tho^e precautions which must take from all the 
enjoyments of an Asiatic monarch His food is only to bo 
served by trustworthy persons, and is to be accompanied by 
antidotes against poison He is fo be armed when he receives 
his emissaries , even his female attendants are to ba searched, 

” Ch. \u. CO — 78 » Ch vu 145 — 151 » Ch* vu 2*1 0—225. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


for fear of hidden weapons , and, whether at homo or abroad, 
he is to be constantly on his guard against tho plots of his 
enemies 

Foreign policy and war are the subjects of many of C tho rules 
for government These are interesting, from 0 the deaf proofs 
which they afford of the division of India, even at that early 
period, into many unequal and independent states , and also 
from the signs which they disclose of a civilized and gentle 
people The king is to provide for his safety by vigilance and 
a state of preparation , but ho is to act on all occasions without 
guile, and never with insincerity” The arts which may be 
employed against enemies are four presents, sow ing divisions, 
negotiations, and force of arms the wise, it is said preferthe 


nliiZ* 16 ^ in f , 1S re S ard his nearest neighbours and their 
55 hostile the powers next beyond these natural foes as 
?. nd aU more Powers ns neutral •’ It » re- 

to m a T" S he 0rdmaI 7 evpedicnts to bo resorted 

more than ouce’adverW 4 ^™ ° £ * mOTe P°werfuUpnnce is 

and in war* ° Minute 8 Bpie3 ’ bo ‘h ln foreign politics 

of persons to bo employ™ somVof ST" re S ard,n B the a ° rt 
description as are now used Tn r f d '° m are of lhe Eam0 
degraded anchorets cWr j — active artful youths, 

■chants, and fictitious p d emtente i " hnSbandm0n ' deaa y ed mer ’ 

Bramms, they shownothiMrf'tl,’ End ’ bemg drawB U P *>7 
the Indian^ are often distim™ l!*® Practical ability for which 
The plan of a l? gW8lied at P^sent 

publics or the early dTvs those of the Greek re- 

much less extent than eeems suited to cbun- 

The king ,s to march when tt’l ?' ” OW 6X,St m Indla 
on the ground, and ,s to advaiw T e or crop is 

another place 100 bowmen in a L rt Stra ' ght th <» ca P.tal In 
10,000 enemies , s0 f ar was the sa,d ,0 be a match for 
defence a siege, therSoS J a ‘‘ a <* behind that of 

«• lb ° kln 8 18 to ravage the f the quratlon ■ hut, if not 
‘he enemy’s chiefs, until mtn *“ mth 

g his foe to an action on 


«* o! *'1 103 * lot 

Ch Vii ICO 


" Ch , u 1W 
® Ch vw i 75f m 
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favourable terms, 11 or, what is still more desirable, bring him 
to terms by negotiation 

Armies were composed of cavalry and infantry The great 
weapon of both was probably the bow, together with the sword 
ajid target Elephants were much employed in war , and 
chariots seem still to have formed an important branch of 
the army 

Several different orders of march and battle are briefly 
given * The king is advised to recruit his forces from the upper 
parts of Hmdostan, where the best men are still found ” He 
is in person to set an example of valour to his troops, and is 
recommended to encourage them, when drawn up for battle, 
with short and animated speeches 

Prize property belongs to the individual who took it , but 
when not captured separately, it is to bo distributed among the 
troops ” • 

'Zhe laws of war are honourable and humane Poisoned 
and mischievously baTbed arrows, and fire arrows, are all 
prohibited There are many situations in which it is by no 
means allowable to destroy tbe enemy Among those who 
must always be spared are unarmed or wounded men, and 
those who have broken their weapon, and one who asks his 
life, and one who says, “ I am thy c iptive ” Other prohibi 
tions arc still more generous a man on horseback or in a 
chariot is not to kill one on foot , nor is it allowed to kill one 
who sits’down fatigued, or \Vho sleeps, or who flees, or who 
is fighting with another man 11 

The settlement of’ a conquered country is conducted on 
equally liberal principles Immediate security is to be assured 
to nil by proclamation Tho religion and laws of the country 
are to be \namtained and respected , and as soon as time 
has been allowed for ascertaining that the conquered people 
are to be trusted, a prince of the old royal family is to be placed 
on the throne, and to hold his kingdom as a dependence on the 
conqueror n 

It is remarkable that, although the pay of the king’s house- 
hold servants is settled with some minuteness, 1 * not a syllable 
is said regarding that of the army, or the source from which 
its support is derived The practice of modem Hindu nations 
would lead us to suppose that it was maintained by assignments 
of land to the chiefs , but, if that practice had existed at tho 

*' p 1 '» 181 — 107 Jaipur (?) Kanauj and Mathura 

, * i born in KuruMiotra cf also »i 10 — Ed ) 

u><5 Mats} as tho inhabitants of » Ch vu 90 97 
•Panchita and. Surasona (Maim vn 51 Ch vu 00 — 03 ’ 

190 ) f.e tho district near Delhi » Ch vn 201—203 *> 

M Ch vn. 126. * 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


time of the code, it is impossible that so important a body as 
those chiefs would have formed should not have been alluded 
to in discussing the internal administration ; even if no rules 
were suggested for regulating their attendance, and for'securing 
Borne portion of the king’s authority over the 'lands thus alien- 
ated. It is possible that the army may have been paid by 
separate assignments of land to each individual soldier, in the 
same manner as the local troops of the small states in t the South 
of India (which have been little visited by* the Mahometans) 
are still ; and this optmon derives some support from the 
payment of the civil officers having been provided for by such 
assignments.” 

From one passage it would appear that the monarchy 
descended, undivided, to one son, probably (according to Hindu 
rule) to him whom his father regarded as most worthy. 


CHAPTER III 
ADMINISTRATION OP JUSTICE 

r *tlonTO^xSd^'’n? 1 nrr^Z~a lVl1 ,ttW ~ Mod ® of proceeding— Law of evi- 
resumed — Debts — Interests of money 
and servant— hip— Disputes between master 
■ and wde— Inheritance boundane3 — Relations between man 

by Bnunfns°and a ^.!|"* n ‘ 3tcrc< ^ ]jy king in person*, assisted 
b? !!°, ra : : * ruction may 
class * There is no’ exrnnt; aidcd y . tIirce assessors of the same 
. trials ; but it mav bn nJif 1 f G * 0r t ,^ 10 coni ^ uct of criminal 
laws, that the kinc is of™ 8 enerj tl tone of the 

this department than infho’^ a moro activo sharo in 

. From the ° f civil «««*• 
it may perhaps bo inferred thaWt? ir i , - I,8 > l0Cal admini3tratlon < 
bis-plnce in the courts of justice «» kmg 8 re P r esentative fills 
residence. * ^ towns remote from the rpyal 

S^,n ratlt V lions '-- nrflt « ot kinsmen ; 
£,rtTi? y, n <>f m . Cn ot the" same trade : 
S*, 1 Mr* townsmen s an appeal 
from ,0 the second, and 

*«ond to the third. Ap 
K r y fr °^ aU to the local 

at the r. »^ at to tho chief court . 
W i„ “d { ™ m that to the 
of h ..J 11 * own coart. composed 
whom "i nUmb ^ r of i ud P«. to 
liia do^r 1 1 1 ’ 1 ' mini8te rs. and 
u o meat io cliaplaiQ (who was to 


residence. 1 

™ "»■ «™«l, r»- 

• Cli vui l, o 

* Quitii o—ii 

were local lu,i~- PP^ar* that them 
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('('The king is entitled to 5 per cent on all debts admitted by 
the defendant on trial, and to 10 per cent on all denied and 
proved This fee probably went direct to the judges, who 
w ould thus be remunerated without infringing the law against 
Bramim serving^or hire 

A king or judge in trying causes is carefully to observe the 
countenances, gestures, and mode of speech of the parties and 
witnesses* He is to attend to local usages of districts, the 
peculiar law of classes dnd rules of families, and the customs 
of traders when not inconsistent with the above, be is to 
observo the principles established by former judges 

Neither he nor his officers are to encourage litigation, though 
they must .show no slackness m taking up any suit regularly 
instituted * 

A 4 king is reckoned among the worst of criminals who re- 
ceives his revcnuo from his subjects without affording them 
due protection in return * 

The king is enjoined to bear with rough language from 
irritated litigants, as well as from old or sick people, who come 
before him 7 

He is also cautioned against deciding causes on his own 
judgment, without consulting persons learned m the law 
and is positively forbidden to disturb any tiansaction that has 
once been settled conformably to law * In trials he is to 
adhere to established practice u 

1 Cnmmal Law 

The criminal law is very rude, and this portion of the code, 
together with the religious penances, leaves a more unfavour- 
able impression of the early Hindus than any other part of the 
Institutes 

It is not, however, sanguinary unless when* influenced by 
superstition or by the prejudice of cast , and if punishments 
arc, in some cases, too severe, m others they are far^oo lenient 
Mutilation (chiefly of the hand) is among th^ punishments, as 
m all Asiatic codes Burning alive is one of the inflictions on 
offenders against the sacerdotal order , but it is an honourable 
distinction from most ancient codes, that torture is never 
employed either against witnesses or criminals But the 

direct his conscience) , but though a note to Mill {v o! i p 213) assigns 
^ tlicsa might advise the decision these regulations to ‘ a period not 
* ***© ting Tho precis© long subsequent to the cod© of Manu 

, ® when this system was in perfee if not contemporary — Ed J 
non » not stated — Colebrooho on * Cluvui 139 “ Ch viu 41—40 

UW nmrtfc Courts of Judicature ® Clt viu 307 * Ch. vm 312 

U rantactum* of the Itoyal Anatic « Ch vm 390 »Ch tx 233 

Soeirfy vol ii p ICO [Wilson m » Ch vm 45 • 
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PUNISHMENT FOR OFFENCES 


]axnes=j, confusion, and barbarism which pervade this branch 
of the law seem to prove that it was drawn from the practice 
of very early times , and the adoption of it at the time of the 
compilation of these Institutes shows an unimproved condition 
even then, though it is not unlikely that parts of it were early 
superseded by an arbitrary system more conformable to reason, 
as is the case in Hindu countries in modern times , and by no 
means improbable that the bloody laws in favour 6f religion 
and of the priesthood, though inserted in the code ty tlv* 
Bramin author, as the ideal perfection of a Hindu criminal law, 
may never have been acted on by any Cshatnya king 11 

The punishments, though not always in themselves severe, 
are often disproportioned to the offence , and ara frequently 
so indistinctly or contradictorily declared as to leave the fate 
of an offender quite uncertain «, 

Rt „,?°‘ h these f ?“l tS are cons P«cmms m the following' instance 
and v,ol!tS ne ^ spirits, stealing tho gold of a priest, 

all classed 6 bed . of ” ne ’ s na tural or spiritual father, are 
Tha n ,i^ i 0M and 8ab J“‘ one punlshnSent ” 
forehead Af 1 declared to be, branding on the 

of mankind funllf™ 1 ’ 8nd abso ’ ute exclusion from the society 
case the ww r prev, . ou l ly by penance,” m which 

this , dS , , ' S u,° be sub3tltut «l for branding) , and 
mediatelv aftei. a able to a11 tbe «>««» " Yet ft !s un- 
performed, a prieftmdtTcf th t l lat k when expiation has been 
fine and shalhn nows/hn , thoSe offences shall pay the middle 

of his famdy wh ° lle 1 1 SE"* °J h .“ effects or the * 0 ™* 

even after expiation fi\ir.n^ r ° nmmcet ^ ^at other classes, 

. death 11 * ’ in caBe °f premeditation, suffer 

what are caUid C ™ert^rj t iSSt“ ,8hTOIlt f for adultei 7 and 
these last aro included tnii adld terous inclination Among 
a placo ofspdgnn,,,™. ' or . '" B tbe Wlfe of “Bother man at 
rivers , sending heMloivers °^ e3t ’ or at the confluence of 
or her ornaments, and sittinn^'?!!’ 63 ’ toucbm S her “Prarel 
>et the penalty is banishment* on ,, tbo Bame couch with her , " 
credo arersion ” mtnt ’ ' v,tb ■«* bodily marks as may 
. *' or adultery itself ,t „ n„, , , , 

“ In II* Toy Curt ec lared, without reserve, that 

“! d- Hm It, ” ? rnr l«st n 




‘nnocenco i 8 proved this 
nSt r^ e ? anc0 x f the Siena is 

M 9 R charge ngi.nst the do 

” ^ JFK u ™ >* MS 

i* 210 

*• m 1 * Ix . 241 2,2 
Vh viu 35ft, 357 
Oh. viu 332 
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the woman is to be devoured by dogs, and the man burned on 
an iron bed , *' yet, m the verses next following it appears 
that the punishment of adultery without aggravation is a fine 
of from 500 to 1000 pains “ The punishment, indeed, in- 
creases .m propdrtion to the dignity of the party offended 
against Even a soldier committing adultery with a Bramin 
woman, if she be of eminently good qualities, and properly 
guarded, is to be burned alive in a fire of dry grass or reeds ** 
These fiat contradictions tan only be accounted for by supposing 
fliat the compiler put down the laws of different periods, or 
those supported by different authorities, without considering 
how they bore on. each other 

There 113 no express punishment for murder From one 
passage 11 it would appear that it (as well as arson and robbery 
attended with violence) is capital, and that the slighter punish- 
ments mentioned in other places were in cases where there was 
no premeditation , but, as the murder of particular descriptions 
of persons is afterwards declared capital,” it remains doubtful 
what is the punishment for the offence in simple cases 

Theft is punished, if small, with fine , if of greater amount, 
with cutting off the hand , but if the thief be taken with the 
stolen goods upon him, it is capital " 

Receivers of stolen goods, and persons who harbour thieves, 
are liable to the same punishment as the thief 14 

It is remarkable that, m cases of small theft, the fine of a 
Bramin offender is at least eight times as great as that of a 
Sudra, and the scale varies m a similar mannei and proportion 
between all the classes ,J A king committing an offence is 
to pay a thousand times as great a fine as would be exacted 
from an ordinary person *• Robbery seems to incur amputa- 
tion of the *limb principally employed If accompanied with 
violence it is capital , and all who shelter robbers, or supply 
*fuem - wifn 'rootl or implements, are to 'be punished with death 
Forging royal edicts, causing dissensions among -great min- 
isters adhering to the king’s enemies and slaying women, 
priests, or children, are put under one head as capital 17 

Men who openly oppose the king’s authority, who rob his 
treasury, or steal his elephants, homes, or cars, are liable to 
capital punishment , as are those who break into a temple to 
steal 11 

For cutting purses, the first offence is cutting off the fingers, 
the second the hand, the third is capital ** 


49 Clu vui 371 372 
51 Ch MU 314 — 347 
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PAINS AND PENALTIES 


Ealse evidence is to be punished with banishment accom- 
panied by fine, except in case of a Bramin, when it is banish- 
ment alone.” 

Banishment is likewise the sentence pronounced upon men 
who do not assist in repelling an attempt to 'plunder r. town, 11 
to break down an embankment, or to commit robbeiy on tile 
highway. 

Public guards, not resisting or apprehending thieves, are to 
be punished like the thieves ” * „ 

Gamesters and keepers of gaming-houses are liable to cor- 
poral punishment “ 

Most other offences are punished by fines, though sometimes 
other punishments are substituted 

No fine must exceed 1000 panas, or fall short of' 250.” * 
Defamation is confined to this sort of penalty, except with 
budra9, who are liable to be whipped. It is to be' observed, 
lowcver, that this class is protected by a fine from defamation, 
even by a Bramin ” 

nn ,,? ( U9iV r language is still more distinguished for the in- 
J J. ^ of punishments among the casts, but even in this 
I ®' f t . he . law . tr aces of a civilized spirit. Men re- 
olW th 1 eir , nei ? hbour3 Wlth lameness, blindness, or any 
speak "he! truth!” “* llabfe *° * ™ if 4 

ranarfor'S'^T™ 8 eq ! I!il3 ’ t ! te P™shed by a fine of 100 
moot for break! , '"n a arger Eum for a wound, and banish- 
“h"ch tho Zai.l a b °r Th0 Prodigious inequality into 
already been noted!" 3 b ° twCon TOCn ° f diDerent classes has., 

' defete^^^coter ate “ ade . for indicted in self- 

execution of . one’s^ dutv ot':!!''*! (° r0lbly abstracted in the 
attacked.” or ,n ^ en ce of persons unjustly 

degree as the loss oernsL ^ r l v j n S involves fines as different in 
lowest, animal.” ° CCa8,oned b y the death of a man and o| the 

besides being oblitfecHo rem^^fi, 0 ™ ® ub i ect to a small fine, 
Ministers taking bribes";^ 0 - h0 nuisa nee.o ' ' 

Confiscation of their pronertv f nvate lfcn aro punished by 
S n *®» — las 
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‘ I. 3, 

The offences o£ physicians or surgeons -vvho injure their 
patients for want of skill; hi caking hedges, palisades, and 
earthen idols ; mixing pure with impuro commodities, and 
other impositions on purcliasers, are all lumped up under a 
penalty .of from? 250 to 500 panas." Selling had grain for 
good, however, incurs severe corporal punishment ; “ and, 
what far more passes the limits of just distinction, a goldsmith 
guilty of fraud is ordered to be cut to pieces with razors.” 

Some offences not noticed by other codes are punished in 
tfus one with whimsical disregard to their relative importance : 
forsaking one’s parents, son, or wife, for instance, is punished 
by a fine of 600 panas ; and not inviting one’s next neighbour 
to entertainments on certain occasions, by a fine of one masha 
of silver." 

The rules of police are harsh and arbitrary: Besides rnain- 
taimrfg patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the king is 
to htfve many spies, who are to mix with the thieves, and lead 
them into situations where they may be entrapped. When fair 
means fail* the prince is to seize them and put them to death, 
with their relations : the ancient commentator, Calluca, inserts, 
“ on proof of their guilt, and the participation of their rela- 
tions ” ; which, no doubt, would be a material improvement 
on the text, but for which there is no authority." 

Gamesters, public dancers, and singers, revilers of scripture, 
open heretics, men who perform not the duties of their several 
classes, afltj sellers of spiritubus liquors, are to be instantly 
banished from the town." 

2. Civil Law 

The lawg for civil judicature are very superior to the penal 
code, and, indeed, are much more rational and matured than 
xmdxkxvtJh’oe expedrch tfi bo oaf jy an age. • 

Cases are first stated in which the plaintiff is to be non- 
. suited, or the decision to go by default 49 against the defend- 
ant \ and rules then given in case the matter comes to a trial. 

The witnesses must be examined standing in the middle of 
the court-room, and in'fche presence of the parties. The judge 
must previously address a particular form of exhortation to 
them, and warn them in the strongest terms of the enormous 
guilt of false evidence, and the punishment with which it will 
be followed in a future state.” If there are no witnesses, the 
judge must admit- the oaths of the parties.* 1 

The law of evidence in many particulars resembles that of 

" Ch Lr 284—287. « Ch ix. 291. Clu ix.«292 * 

48 Ch vii 389, 392. « Ch ix. 252—269 «a Ch ir 2.25 

49 Ch viu 52—57. « Ch \m. 79—101. « cfi viii. 101. 
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FALSE EVIDENCE 


England : persons having a pecuniary interest in the cause, 
infamous persons, menial servants, familiar friends, with others 
disqualified on slighter grounds, are in the first instance 
excluded from giving testimony ; hut, in default of other evi- 
dence, almost every description of persons may be examined, 
the judge making due allowance for the disqualifying causes.** 
Two exceptions which disgrace these otherwise well-inten- 
tioned rules have attracted more attention in Europe than the 
rules themselves.' One is the declaration that a giver of false 
evidence, for the purpose of saving the life of a man of whatever 
class, who may have exposed himself to capital punishment, ** 
shall not lose a seat in heaven ; and, though bound to perform 
an expiation, has, on the whole, performed a t meritorious 
action.** The other does not relate to judicial evidence, but 
pronounces that, m courting a woman, in an affair where grass r 
or fruit has been eaten by a cow, and in case of a prbmise made 
for the preservation of a Bramin, it is no deadly ^in to fake a 
light oath •» J 


From these passages it has been assumed tliat« the ‘Hindu 
law gives a direct sanction to perjury ; and to this has been 
ascribed the prevalence of false evidence, which is common to 
men of all religions in India ; yet there is more space devoted 
m this code to the prohibition of false evidence, than to that 
o any other crime, and the offence is denounced in terms as 
awfu 1 as have ever been applied to it in any European treatise 

either of religion or of law.** *- « 

to false P lea or defence is liable 

in subiectJruy ♦ " a 3W * ,CI0US ™ le > which is pushed to absurdity 
tmates Hip w °' cor P oral punishment a plaintiff who procras- 
° f his demand.” Appeals to ordeal are 
The followin'^ t ex P ecte d Jn so superstitious a people.” 
an ° f ? be P rinci P al tltles of law implies 

0 ge of civilization, and would not, in itself, be 
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priest, those places are ordained for 
a ^? tneS3 who gives falso e\ icfence " 
— Ch^vni 89 

“Naked and shorn, tormented 
with hunger and thirst, and deprived 
of sight, shall the man who gives false 
evidence go with a potsherd to beg 
•??? the door of his enemy.”—* 
Headlong, m utter darkness, shall 
impious wretch tumble into hell. 
who, being interrogated on a judicial 
inquiry, answers ono question falsely.” 
— fb Mti 01. 94 

7 Gi vui SS, 59 » 

Cb vui. 114—110.. 
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deficient in clearness and good sense, if it were not for tho 
mixture of civil and criminal suits : — 1st, debt on loans for 
consumption ; 2nd, deposits and loans for use ; 3rd, sale 
without ownership ; 4th, concerns among partners ; 5th, sub- 
traction «f what has been given ; Cth, non-payment of wages 
or hire ; 7th, non-performance of agreements ; 8th, rescission 
of sale and purchnsc ; Oth, disputes between master and ser- 
vant*, 10th, contests on boundaries; llth and 1 2th, assault 
aryl slander ; 1 3th, larceny ; 1 4th, robbery and other violcnco ; 

“ 16th, adultery; 10th, altercation between man and wife, 
and their several duties ; 17th, tho law of inheritance ; 18th, 
gaming with dice and with living creatures.” Some of these 
heads aro tipated of in a full and satisfactory manner, while 
tho rules in others aro meagre, ‘and such as to show that the 
* transactions they relnto to were still in a simplo Btatc. I shall 
only mentibn a few of the most remarkable provisions under 
each head. 

A creditor is authorised, beforo complaining to tho court, 
to recover -his property by any means in his power, resorting 
even, to force within certain bounds.” 

Tins law still operates so strongly in some Hindu states, 
that a creditor imprisons his debtor in his private house, and 
even keeps him for a period without food and exposed to the 
sun, to compel him to produce tho money ho owes. 

Interest varies from 2 per cent, per mensem for a Bramin 
to 6 per cent, for a Sudra. It* is reduced one-half when there 
is a pledge, and ceases altogether if the pledge can bo used for 
the profit of the lender? 1 

There are rules regarding interest on money lent on bot- 
tomry for sea voyages, and on similar risk by land ; and 
others for preventing the accumulation of interest on money 
above the original amount of the tjrinciiial.” ♦ 

Various rules regarding sureties for personal appearance 
and pecuniary payments, as well as regarding contracts, are 
introduced under this head. 

Fraudulent contracts, and contracts entered into for illegal 
purposes, are null. A contract made, even by a slave, for the 
support of the family of his absent, master, is binding on tho 
master.” 

A sale by a person not the owner is void, unless made in* 
the opeirmarkot ; in that case it is valid if the purchaser can 
produce the seller, otherwise the right owner may take tho 
property on paying half the value.” 

" Oli 'in *4—7. «" Ch \ in, 48 — 30 « Ch. via. 14(^-143 

M via 151, 158, 157. 10 Ch viu, 15S— 107/ « Ch viu. 107—202 
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LAWS RELATING TO MARRIAGE 


A trader breaking his promise is to be fined ; or, if it was 
made on oath, to be banished ** 

A sale may be unsettled by either party within ten days 
after it is made, but not later H 

Disputes between master and servant refer almost entirely 
to herdsmen and their responsibilities about cattle *’ 

Boundaries of villages are to be marked by natural objects, 
such as streams, or by planting trees, digging ponds, and 
building temples along them, as well as other open marks abgve 
ground, and secret ones buried in the earth In case of dis 
putes, witnesses are to be examined on oath, in the presence 
of all the parties concerned putting earth on their heads, 
wearing chaplets of red flowers, and clad m red garments If 
the question cannot be settled by evidence, the king must make 
a general inquiry and fix the boundary by authority.* The 
same course is to be adopted about the boundaries of private 
fields *• 


The rules regarding man and wife are full of puerilities; 
lm P°rtant ones shall be stated after a short account 
of the laws relating to marriage 

Six forms of marriage are recognised as lawful Of these, 
four only are allowed to Bramins, winch (though differing in 
minute particulars) all agree in insisting that the father shall 
give away his daughter without receiving a price The re- 
“ V'° * 0 ™! 8 permitted to the military class alone, 

when a «nl*Z dantly lb ^ ral eveh w,th that limitation One is, 
her nrriinqf 1,1 car f. iea off a woman after a victory, and espouses 
place\v mnir 7 l ’ an( * ot ^ er > w ^ en consummation takes 
ever Tw n co . nsent » without any formal ceremony what- 
Jceives a "“*“8® are forbidden when the father 

intoxication or nth present » ” and when the woman, from 
consent to the TO, on ““a !“rl !? mca P abIe of g'™ga real 

ah0 » at >'Wty to ch™To n ot < oA,eS b o °' bemg " 
no account ofthSo ‘I? classe3 Wow them, but on 

marrj within si\ known ,1 r to tbeir own 11 A man must not 
known degrees of relationsh.p on either side, 
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nor with any woman whoso family name, being the samo, shows 
her to be of the samo race as his own .’ 1 

The marriage of people of equal class is performed by joining 
hands ; but a woman of the military class, marrying a Bramin, 
holds an arrow in*her hand ; a Veisya woman, a whip ; and a 
Sudra, the skirt of a mantle.’* 

The marriage of equals is most recommended, for the first 
wife at least : that of a Bramin w ith a Sudra is discouraged ; 
anjl as a first wife, it is positively forbidden.” 

Marriage is indissoluble, and tho parties are hound to 
observe mutual fidelity. 7 * 

From the few cases hereafter specified, in which the husband 
may take a, second wife, it may be inferred that, with those 
exceptions, he must have but one wife. A man may marry 
agaii^on the death of his wife ; but tho marriago of w'idows is 
discouraged, if not prohibited (except in the case of Stidras). * 

A w ife who is barren for eight years, or she who has produced 
no male children in eleven, may bo superseded by another wife. 7 * 

It appears, notwithstanding this expression, that tho w'lfo 
first married retains tho highest rank in the family . 77 

Drunken and immoral wives, those who bear malice to 
their husbands, or are guilty of very great extravagance, may 
also be superseded. 7 * 

A wife who leaves her husband’s house, or neglects him, for 
a twelvemonth, without a cause, may be deserted altogether. 7 * 

A man going abroad must l&avo a provision for his wife.” 

The wife is bound to wait for her absent husband for eight 
years, if he be gone oil religious duty ; six, if in pursuit of 
knowledge or fame ; and three, if for pleasure only." 

The practice of allowing a man to raise up issue to liis 
brother, if he died without children, or even if (though still 
alive) he havo no hopes of progeny., is reprobated., except for 
Sudrae, or in case of a widow who lias lost her husband before 
consummation .* 1 * 

The natural heim of a man are the sons of his body, and 
their sons, and the sons of his daughters, when appointed in 
default of heirs male to raise up issue to him .* 1 


75 Ch 111 5 7 « Ch JU 44 

75 Ch lx 46, 47, 101, 102 

78 Ch ix. 81 77 Ch is 122. 

78 Ch ix 80 

79 Ch ix 77—70. 

80 Ch ix 74 

81 Ch ix 7(1 Culluca m hia Com- 
mentary, adds, “ after those terms 
she most follow him” ; but the code 
seems rather to refer to the term at 
'which she may contract a second 
ro&mage. From tho contradictions 


in tho code regarding marriages of 
widows (as on somo other subjects) 
we may infer that the law vaned at. 
different places or times , or rather, 
perhaps, that the writer’s opinion 
and the actual practice were at 
variance. The opinion against such 
marriages prevails in modem times, 
and must havo done so to a great 
extent in that of Culldca* 

87 Ch ix 69—70 , 

83 Ch ix. 104, 133. 
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The son of his wife, begotten bj a near kinsman, at some 
time when his own life lmd been despaired of, according to the 
practice formerly noticed*' (which, though disnppro\ed of ns 
heretical, would appear to be recognized when it has actual!} 
taken place), 13 also entitled to inherit ns a sbn “ „ 

On the failure of i«suc of the above description an adopted 
son succeeds such a eon Io^cs all claim on the inheritance of 
his original father , and is entitled to a sixth of the proper!} 
of his adoptive ono c\cn if, subsequent H to his adoption, eons 
of the hod} should be bom " 

On failure of tlio above heirs follow ten descriptions of eons 
such as never could have been thought of but b} Hindus with 
whom the importance of a descendant for the pujpo a c of per- 
forming obsequies is superior to most considerations Among 
these are included the eon of a man’s wife by an uncertain 
father, begotten w hen lie hmv*elf has long been absent, and the 
son of lus wife of whom slio was pregnant, without Ins know- 
ledge, at the time of the marriage The illegitimate 8 on of 
his daughter by a man whom she afterwards marries, the son 
of a man by a married woman who has forsaken her husband, 
or by a w ldow , arc also admitted into this class , ns arc, last 
of ail, his own sons by a Sudra w ife *’ These and others (ten 
U aW ) aro admitted, b} a fiction of the law , to bo sons, though 

e author of the codo lnmsclf speaks contemptuously of the 
a n * v ^ n ns a ® or ^ m S the means of efficacious obsequies " 
un the failure of sons come brothers’ eons, who aVe regarded 

SnS 1 ??*? the £ lacc of 6ons ’ nnd " ho Imvu a r 'S ht t0 be 

On " ,s 1 to tt> c evclusibn of all other persons 11 

comp B °a 3 ' Gr andson8 . adopted eons, and nephews, 

crandrnntbJ 8 m °t^ ers » then brothers, grandfathers, and 
to perform nh’ and tben °ther relations, such as aro entitled 
pre«ptoTtbp S f q u 108 \° ^ 0mmon ancestors , failing them, the 
the BraSni J f 0r the P«P d . *nd failing them, 

class, the king « cncra * ’ or> m case tho deceased be of another 


®* Ch IX C 9 etc 
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but >tVno ? eedlD8 WOU,d he legal 


adopted eons, are entirely repudiated 
°y the ITmdu law of the present day 


— — “B«ogo 01 me code on <i„- . ''*■*' ISC — J89 Tho depen 

, a 8ub ]ect is contradictory Th« ? et \ ce inheritance on obsequies 
ES S? » ■» ‘l» ~n» ~m.rk.bU rite 

lorbidden to all classes. K y Tho , fir ®t sort of obsequies are only 

w X? ,T U1 , 142 ICS fG9 performed to the father, grandfather 

The ISO — 161 167—180 » preat grandfather Preference 

son of n ™ tbese enne except tho „ ® ,ven . those who perform oh 
““ 01 » "»»• °™ body, Si U, *> M «™= Ihra to lhos» 

“ wh ° P«rform them to-t™, then to 
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A father may distribute his wealth among his sons, while 
ho lives (it is not stated whether arbitrarily or in fixed propor- 
tions), but his power to make a will is never alluded to.” 

When a man dies, his sons may cither continue to live 
together ,v. ith tht property united, or they may divide it ac- 
cording to certain rules. If they remain united, the eldest 
brother takes possession of the property, and the others live 
under him as they did under their father. In this case, the 
acquisitions of all the sons (who have not formally withdrawn) 
go to augment the common stock.” 

If they divide, one-twentieth is set aside for the eldest son, 
one-eightieth for the youngest, and onc-fortioth for the inter- 
mediate soqs ; -the remainder is' then equally divided among 
them. all. Unmarried daughters are to be supported by their 
brothers, and rcccivo no share of the father’s estate ; ,l but 
share equtrtly with their brothers in that of their mother." 

This equality among the sons is in case of brothers of equal 
birth ; but otbenvise'thc son of a Bramin wife takes four parts ; 
of a Oshatriya, thteo ; a Vcisya, two ; and a Sudra, ono. 

One such share, or one-tenth, is the most the son of a Sudra 
mother can take, even if there are no other sons." 

Eunuchs, outcasts, persons born deaf, dumb or blind ; 
persons who have lost tho uso of a limb, madmen, and idiots, 
are excluded from succession, but must bo maintained by tho 
heirs. 

The sous of excluded poisons, however, are capablo of 
inheriting." 


one. Those wlio perform obsequies 
to none of tho three are passed over. 
A great-great grandson, by this rule, 
would bo set ns.de, and the succession 
go to some collateral who was within 
•hraa, d legnas, if, \hn» ■gmfi-grmrh- 
i ether After those who perform the 
first sort of obsequies come tho moro 
numerous body, who only perform 
the second — Oriental Magazine, \oI 
lu p. 179 Colebrooke's Digest 
\ol in p 623 

M Ch it 104 Even tho power 
to distribute rests only on the eu 
thonty of Culluca. ["In ancestral 
property the occupant had joint right 
only with his sons, analogously in 
some respects to our entailed estates 
One of the great objects of the descent 
of property 13 to provide for the per- 
petual performance of obsequial nte3 
to the wholo body of deceased an- 
cestors These cannot bo properly 
discharged by aliens to the family, 
and therefore they* cannot have a 


valid claim to succoed A man can- 
not will that a stranger shall perform 
his family rites m preference to bis 
kinsmen, and cannot, therefore, 
make away with property essential 
*«j Vinirr xi’nJunftiun*’ 'Ufisuti, ndee 
to Mill. 1 . p 250 — Ed ] 

83 Ch it 103 — 105 ,» There aro 
exceptions to this rule ; but it is 
still bo effective that, in recent times, 
tho humble relations of a man who 
had raised himself to be primo 
minister to the Ffehwa, were ad- 
mitted to be entitled to share in his 
immense property, which they so 
little contributed to acquire • 
M Ch it 112—113 « Ch. lx 192 

w Ch ix 151—155 In -these 
rules, throughout the code, great 
confusion js created by preference 
shown to sons and others, who are 
“ learned and virtuous ” ; no person 
being specified who is t& decido on 
their claims to those qualities. 

87 Ch ix 201—203 
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CHAPTER IV 


Monotheism — Religion of Menu — Creation — Inferior deities — Spirits— Man 
— Ritual otiecmancT-s — Moral effect 

The religion taught m the Institutes ia domed from the Vidas, 
to which scriptures thej refer in ever,) page 1 c 

Thero aro four Vidas, but the fourth is rejected b\ many 
of the learned Hindus, and the number reduced to three 
Each Vida is composed of two, or perhaps of three, parts 
The first* consists of hymns and prajere , the second part 1 of 
precepts which inculcate religious duties, and of arguments 
relating to theologj * Somo of these last are embodied in 
separate tracts, which arc sometimes inserted m tho second 
part above mentioned, and sometimes aro in a detached collec- 
tion forming a third part * 

Every Vida likewiso contains a treatise explaining the 
adjustment of the calendar, for tho purpose of fixing the proper 
period for the performance of each of tho duties enjoined 
Ihe Vedas arc not single works , each is the production of 
various authors, whose names (in tlio eve of hr mns and prayers 
J t0 tl,c,r '""'positions, and to whom, 
vealed 8 Th!jw Hlnd “ s ', !’ Jos ^I , ’' s ' , ''6 cs were separately rc- 
IwlJu probably written at different periods , but 
wm compiled in their present form in tho 14th century before 

different homTh^w !" anc,cnt f °™ of the Sanscrit, so 
of the Bramins tv, n °i V m use ** lnt nono but 'be moro learned 
porhon ofTi m h„Tb C3 . C!ln r derBtand thcm Only a small 
and although” e IssTs “ ed mt0 , ' a "W* • 

writer whose ludement a a “ m , mar y of fbeir contents (by a 
on’) sufficient to give “? ay lle , cntlrel y depended 

of their doctrines vet it C ea , r no i lon of the general scope 
fidence of particulars or not cnable lls to speak with con 
is made in any part of them toTh” 1 U ? t no 0,1,151011 whatever 
or opinions which „ ° ‘ h ' s ° r P°*>on of the legends 

faith body of the modem Hindu 

issiirfiris : «« ««. . Bun™. 

til. ;»« vol ™ b i°t 8 ° 7 R "'" thn 

' ery ■ pp.nSh.d 

s J&ses: 

j c net vol vm p 309 
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Tho primary doctrine of the Wdas is the Unity of God 
“ There is in truth,” *ay repeated texts, “ but one Deity, the 
Supreme Spirit, the Lord of tho Universe, whoso work is tho 
Universe ” * 

Among the mlatures of tho Supreme Being are some superior 
to man, who should be adored, and from whom protection and 
favours may be obtained through praj er The most frequently 
mentioned of these are the gods of tho elements, the stars, and 
tjie planets , but other personified powers and virtues likewise 
appear The three principal manifestations of tho Divinity 
(Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva), with other personified attributes 
and energies and most of tho other gods of Hindu mj thologj , 
are indeed jnentioned, or at least indicated, in tho V<5da , but 
the worship of deified heroes is no part of the system * 

Jirahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are rarely named, enjoy no pro- 
eminence* nor nro they ever objects of special adoration , 8 * * 11 
and Sir Colebrookc could discover no passage in which their 
incarnations were suggested There seem to have been no 
imagos, and no visible types of tho objects of worship 11 

The doctrine of Monotheism prevails throughout the Insti 
tutes , and it is declared towards tho close, that, of all duties, 
“ the principal is to obtain from tho Upamsliad a true know- 
ledge of one supreme God ” ,s 

But although Menu has preserved tho idea of the unity of 
God, his opinions on tho nature and operations of the Divinity 
have falleh.ofi from the purity of their original 

This ib chiefly apparent m his account of tho creation 
There are passages in the V6das which declare that God is 
“the material as well as the efficient, cause of tho universe , 
tho potter by whom the fictile vase is formed , the clay out 
of which it is fabricated ” yet those best qualified to interpret 
conceive that these expressions are not to be tjihen literally, 
and mean no more than to assert tho origin of all things from 
the same first cause The general tendency of the Vfrlas is to 


8 Prof Wilson, Oxford Lectures 
p 11 Tho following view of tho 
divine character es presented in tho 
V&ias is given by n learned Brararn 

quoted by Sir William Jones Per 

feet truth perfect happiness with 
out equal immortal absolute 
wmty whom neither speech can 
describe nor mmd comprehend all 
pervading all transcending de 
lighted with his own boundless in 
telhgence not limited by space or 
tune without feet moving swiftly 

wilhout hands grasping all worlds 
without ej e3 all surveying , without 


ears all hearing without on mtelh 
gent guide understanding all with 
out cause the f rat of all causes all 
ruling all powerful the creator 
preserver transformer of all things 
such is tho Great One — Sir W 
Jones s Wort b vol vi p 418 

8 Colcbrooke on the Vedas Astatic 
Researches vol v»i p 494 

10 Prof 1\ ilson Oxford Lectures, 
p 12 

11 Ibid p 12 and see also Iheface 
to the Vishnu Purana j? 9, 

11 Ch xu 85 4 
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show that the substance as well as the form of all created 
beings was derived from the i nil of the Self existing Cause ” 
The Institutes, on the contrary, though not very distinct, 
appear to regard the universe as formed from the substance of 
the Creator, and to have a vague notion of the'etemal existence 
of matter as part of the Divine substance According to them, 
“ the Self existing Power, himself undiscerned, but making 
this world discernible, with five elements and other principles, 
appeared with undiminished glory dispelling the gloom ” , 

‘ He, having willed to produce various beings from his own 
Divine substance first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed m them a productive seed ’ 14 

From this seed sprang the mundane egg in „ which the 
Supreme Being was himself born in the form of Brahma 
By similar mythological processes, he, under the form of 
Brahma produced the heavens and earth, and the hitman 
soul , and to all creatures he gave distinct names and distinct 
occupations He likewise created the deities, “with divine 
dehca^e 6 ” 1,and PUTe souls ” and “inferior genu exquisitely 


lf . Th " Y h0l ° creat,on °nly endures for a certain pehod , 
CXI T S - tbe ® lvme energy is withdrawn, Brahma 
away " ^ 8Upreme essence, and the whole Bystem fades 

°* creat,on > with corresponding revivals, 
J ? ttermsof ptodigious length »» 

In^ mfT dG r 63 ^Representatives of the elements as 
of Wenlvt g nH ^ aru na, water*, Prithivi, earth , or 

Vrihisuati and nth 3 ’ ? UI ^ a ’ tbe sun » Chandra, the moon , 
god ofJustice ™ ' P net8 ° r of abstract ldeas » as Dharma, 
heroes of Medlcine " ^ne of the 

nent a part in tbe TT a* t> C ^f da » but who now fill so promi 
ever alludcrl to m U Pantbeon (Rama, Crislina, etc ) are 

noticed Brahrn t a e is°mm? ,< tn tiiese are ,ncarn ations are never 
Siva never These three fnH? on J e n amed » hut Vishnu °and 
conspicuous place amnne* ti?* 1 ? 3 ° f tbe divinity occupy no 
mjstical union or triad is ne? j° f tbe V ^ das . and tbeir 
in the Vedas The three f er binted at m Menu, or probably 
other deities are there Rud”? 8 ’ i! nt ° Some one of which all 
and the sun ** 0 be resolvable, are fire, air, 



plice? 1X * 303 ~ 311 0nd o^er 
voi* nmwchei 
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Altogether distinct from tho gods arc good and ovil genii, 
who are noticed in tho creation rather among the animals than 
the divinities. “ Benevolent genii, fierce giants, bloodthirsty 
Bavagos, heavenly choristers, nymphs and demons, huge ser- 
pents and birds* of mighty wing, and separate companies of 
Pitris, or progenitors of mankind.” *' 

Man is endowed with two internal spirits — the vital soul, 
which gives motion to the body, and tho rational, which is tho 
of passions and good and bad qualities ; and both these 
souls, though independent existences, aro^xonnectcd with tho 
divine essenco which pervades all beings.” 

It is the vital soul which expiates the sins of the man. It 
is subjected to torments for periods proportioned to its offences, 
and is then sent to transmigrate through men and animals, and 
evep plants ; the mansion being the lower the greater has been 
its guilt, tintil at length it has been purified by suffering and 
humiliations, is again united to its more pure associates,* 5 and 
again commences a career which may lead to eternal bliss. 

’God endowed man from his creation with “ consciousness, 
the internal monitor ; ” M and " made a total difference be- 
tween right and wrong,” as well as between pleasure and pain 
and other opposite pairs.** 

Be then produced tho VtSdns for the due performance of tho 
sacrifice ordained from the beginning But it does not seem 
necessary to enter further into the metaphysical part of tho 
work of Menu. * * 

The practical part of religion may be divided into ritual and 
moral. * 

The ritual branch occupies too great a portion of tho Hindu 
code, but not to tho exclusion of tho moral. 

There are religious ceremonies during the pregnancy of tho 
mother, at the birth of the child, and on varic\us subsequent 
occasions, the principal of which is the shaving of his head, 
all but one lock, at the first or third year. 11 Butiby far the 
most important ceremonial is the investiture with tho sacred ^ 
thread, which must not be delayed beyond 10 for a Bramin, 
or 24 for a merchant. 1 1 This great ceremony is called the 
second birth, and procures for the three classes who are ad- 
mitted to it the title of “ twicc-bom men,” by which they are 
always distinguished throughout the code. It is on this occa- 
sion that the persons invested are taught the mysterious u ord 
om, and the gayatri, which is tho most holy verse of tho Vedas, 
which is enjoined in innumerable parts of the code to be 

* £h* * 37. n ch i 14, 

" Ch > 14, 15, nnd 12—14, 24, etc. * Ch ii 2G— 3 r » 

Ch *n. 16—22. *» Ch. u 36 — 4<f. 


$h i 20 
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repeated either as devotion or expiation, and which, indeed, 
joined to universal benevolence, may raise a man to beatitude 
without the aid of any other religious exercise ,T This mys 
tenous text, though it is now confined to the Bramins, and is 
no longer so easy to learn, has been well ascertained byJ earned 
Europeans, and is thus translated by Mr Colcbrooko ** “ Let 
us meditate the adorable light of the Divine Ruler , may it 
guide our intellects ” 

From fuller forms of the same verse, it is evident that thp 
light alluded to is the Supreme Creator, though it might also 
appear to mean the sun 

It is not easy to see on what its superior sanctity is founded, 
unless it may at one time have communicated, thopgh m am- 
biguous language the secret of the real nature of God to the 
initiated, when the material sun was the popular object of 
worship " c 

Every Bramm, and, perhaps, every twice born man, must 
bathe daily , must pray at morning and evening twilight, in 
some unfrequented place near pure water , *° and must daily 
perform five sacraments viz , studying the Veda , making 
oblations to the manes and to fire in honour of the deities , 
hon* 1 ^ ” Ce ^ lvra ® crea tures , and receiving guests with 


The gods are worshipped by burnt offerings of clarified 
at J,/r d llbatlons o £ ‘he Imre of the Soma or moon plant, 
“ '“™ on a 8 the / " re m ™ k ' d b y namo . but .'although 
ret the atlnr i ° ned f 4 i. Dd m one place desired to be respected,” 
tion nor « °' tkem 13 neT " not 'ced but with disapproba- 

to them or 6 Practice of offering perfumes and flowers 

offered bv Bo ded . TI,b °biations enjoined are to be 
mon es S? ™ he,r d °™Bt>c fire, and the other cere 

tat P r u by them5<dt<!s rn their own houses 

«adZ^S«““ S 8 “^ **■«"*. but the 

and in a resnecttul^ 5 18tmc ^ nn( l aloud, with a calm mind, 
respectful posture The reading ,3 liable to be mV 
£Ch II 74 — 87 

400 ***** *"*•**« '°1 vu, p 
opinion m to tl o sense tt,. i n * 

loUormg U 


tranalahon by Rdm Mfilian RA» 
{Translation of the Vedas p 117) — 
t m oditate on that aupreme 6pint 
i the splendid sun who directa our 
understandings — {The gAyatrl oc 
,n , a hymn of Vjswdmitra 6 
vTt?* , aa tho «2nd the third 
. “™V'' a °f the Rig \ eda boo W ilson 8 
no r- of , the R, « Veda vol u. P 
a7* D .l 90 Ch u 101—104 
S' hi f9 70 
’ Ch iv 130 
Ch m 82, etc 
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rupted by many omens, and must bo suspended likewise on the 
occurrence of various contingencies which, by disturbing the 
mind, may render it unfit for such an occupation. Wind, rain, 
thunder, earthquakes, meteors, eclipses, the howling of jackals, 
and many othet incidents, are of the first -description : the 
prohibition against reading where lutes Bound or where arrows 
whistle, when a town is beset by robbers, or when terrors have 
been excited by strange phenomena, dearly refers to the 
fjpcond.” 

The last sacrament, that of hospitality to guests, is treated 
at length, and contains precepts of politeness and self-denial 
which would he very pleasing if they were not bo much re- 
stricted to .Bramins entertaining men of their own class.” 

Besides the daily oblations, there are monthly obsequies to 
the jnanes of each man’s ancestors. These are to be performed 
“ in ’empty glades, naturally clean, or on the banks of rivers 
and in solitary spots.” The sacrificer is there to bum certain 
offerings, and, with many ceremonies, to set down cakes of 
rice and •clarified butter, invoking the manes to come and 
partake of them. 

He is afterwards to feed a small number of Bramins (not, 
however, his usual friends or gue'sts). He is to serve them 
with respect, and they are to eat in silence. 

“Departed ancestors, no doubt, are attendant on such 
invited Bramins, hovering around them like pure spirits and 
sitting ihem when they are seated.” M 

No obsequies are to be performed for persons of disreputable 
or criminal life, or for those who illegally kill themselves ; 17 
but, on the other hand, there is a striking ceremony by which 
a great offender is renounced by his family, his obsequies being 
solemnly perfoimcd by them while he is yet alive. In the 
event of repentance and expiation., hnwaver., ho cam by nnnthnc 
ceremony be restored to bis family and to civil life.** 

Innumerable are the artioles of food from which a»twice-bom 
man must abstain ; some for plain reasons, as carnivorous birds, 
tame hogs, and other animals whose appearance or way of 
living is disgusting ; but others are so arbitrarily fixed, that a 
cock, a mushroom, a leek, or an^onion, occasions immediate 
loss of cast ; M while hedgehogs, porcupines, lizards, and tor- 
toises are expressly declared to be lawful food. A Bramm Is 
forbidden, under severe penalties, to eat the food of a hunter 
or a dishonest man, a worker in gold or in cane, or a washer of 
clothes, or a dyer. The cruelty of a hunter’s trade may join 
him, in the eyes of a Bramm, to a dishonest man ; but, among 


34 Ch iv. 99 — 126 
37 Ch V. 89. 


35 Ch. ill 99—118. 
39 Ch xi 182—187. 


39 Ch,,ut 189. 
39 Ch. v. 18, 19. 
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many other arbitrary proscription?, one is aurpmcd to find a 
phjfiicmn," and to olnenc that this learned and beneficent 
profession is nlwaxa clausal with those which are most tmpure 
\\ hat chieflx surprises us is to find most sorts of flesh per* 
nutted to BraimnV and ex en that of oxen particularly enjoined 
on solemn fcstixals “ 


Bramms must not, indeed eat flesh unless at a sacrifice , 
hut sacrifices ns has been seen are among the dailj sacra- 
ments , and nee pudding bn ad, and innnx other things 
cquallj innocent are included in the vin same prohibition ” 
It is trao that humanity to animals is cxerj where most 
strongly inculcated and that abstaining from animal food is 
declared to bo verj meritorious, from its tcndcncx to diminish 
their sufferings but, though the use of it is dissuaded on these 
grounds “ it is nexer once forbidden or hinted at as impure, 
and is in manj places positixclj declared lawful “ ‘ 

The pcrmi*aion to cat beef is the more remarkable as the 
con Eccm9 to have been as liolj in those daj s ns sh© is now 
f tn -$ * 10 b * e a co " " n<i considered to atone for the murder 
of a lira ni in , “ killing one required to be expiated In three 
months austerities and servile attendance on a herd of cattle * T 
Uesules these restraints on eating, a Brnmin is subjected 
, a multitude of minute regulations relating to the most 
-a ary occupations of life, the transgressing of anj of which 
is nex erthelcss to he considered ns a sin 

nbout™Lfi„ n * °™ no book °“ f tho code is filled Vith rules 
death S nrlT ^ 'r moncst of 'nipuntj » the 

with a Hmm t,0r \ , Qnd tb,s ,f 18 near, lasts for ten days 
' An fnW n f d f ° r a month "dh a Sudra 
a man and i, J,* c ? ntact ® ‘ a "d other circumstance*, also pollute 
much too tedinno P unCe d by bathing, and other ceremonies 
mta ,W a Cnumc , ral , e " Sorac oxoqmons from thw, 

from the framera m,Rht n °} lm '° bccn ex P ectcd 

whom he wishes to he fJTdf ?, e ' Cr bc ,m P uro * nor thoso 
The liand of n n Wd , fro ™ tb,s impediment to business 

and so is ever^commoddv v!hen l p “ ^ ^ 19 ■ 

of a soldier slam in battlp nr» , ex P 0se d to sale The relations 
who falls in the discharge d ‘"TT* ’ and n sold ier himself, 
of sacrifices and is tnstintlv f bt ®. dutv * performs the highest 
,nst xnt] y f «cd from all impurities « Of all 


n Ch \ 41 40 
« ^ v 43—5 C 


comm ts np t, n 0 , en f ‘r am 8 to law 
tastes the flesh of such d ° y 


- —30 wl ,ch mav be eaten and t! oso who 
Brah 4 WCre ef l ual, J create* 1 b ? 


-2,7 equ 

, 6ats according to law ( V 30) 

i 8 »t he e\erv XZ S’ *» 80 


Ch xi 100—117 
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pure things, none impart that quality better than purity in ac- 
quiring wealth, forgiveness of injuries, liberality, and devotion. 18 

Penances, as employed by the Hindus, hold a middle place 
between the ritual and moral branches of religion. They help 
to deter »from erfmes, but they are equally employed against 
breaches of religious form ; and their application is at all times 
so irregular and arbitrary as to prevent their being so effectual 
as they should be in contributing to the well-being of society. 

Drinking spirits is classed in the first degree of crime. 
Performing sacrifices to destroy the innocent only falls under 
the third. Under the same penance with some real offences 
come giving pain to a Branun and “ smelling things not fit to 
be smelled.’,’ 81 

Some penances would, if compulsory, be punishments of 
the most atrocious cruelty. They are sufficiently absurd when 
left, ife they are, to the will of the offenders, to be employed 
in averting exclusion from society in this world or retribution 
in the next. Tor incest with the wife of a father, natural or 
spiritual, or with a sister, connexion with a child under the age 
of puberty, or with a woman of tho lowest class, the penance is 
death by burning on an Iron bed, or embracing a red-hot metal 
image Ss Por drinking spirits the penance is death by drinking 
the boiling-hot urine of a cow." 

The other expiations are mostly made by fines and austeri- 
ties. The fines arc almost always in cattle to be given to 
Bramins, b'o.me as high as a btfll and 1,000 cows. 

* They, also, are oddly enough proportioned : for killing a 
snake a Bramin must give a hoe ; for killing a eunuch, a load 
of rice-straw. 

Saying w hush ” or “ pish ” to a superior; or overpowering 
a Bramin m’argument.'involves each a slight penance. Killing 
insects, and even cutting down plants and grass, {if not for a 
useful purpose), require a penance ; since plants are also 
supposed to be endued with feeling. 5 * » 

One passage about expiation is characteristic in many ways. 
“ A priest who should retain in Ins memory the whole Rig Veda 
would be absolved from all guilt, even if he had slain the in- 
habitants of the three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest 
hands '* 58 < 

Some of the penances, as well as some of the punishments 
under the criminal law, relate to pollutions which imply great 
corruption of manners in the people, or great impurity in the 
imagination of the lawgiver ; 58 but they probably originate in 


Ch V. 107. 81 Ch xi 05—08 » 

Ch 02 « Ch. xi 125 to the end. 65 

Ch xj 171 — 1,9, etc 


Ch xi 104. 105, 171. 
Ch xi ,262 
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the Bame perverted ingenuity which appears in some of the 
European casuists 

Others are of a more pleasing character, and tend to lessen 
our impression of the force of superstition even among the 
Bramins A man who spends his money m £ifts, even for his 
spiritual benefit incurs misery hereafter if ho have left lus 
family m want " Every man who has performed penance is 
legally restored to society , but all should avoid the com- 
munion of those whose offences were in themselves atrocioqs, 
among which are reckoned killing a suppliant and injuring a 
benefactor " 


The effect of the religion of Menu on morals is, indeed, 
generally good The essential distinction betweep right and 
wrong, it has been Been, is strongly marked at the outset, and 
is m general well preserved The well known passages relating 
to false evidence, one or two where the property of afiother may 
he appropriated for the purposes of sacrifice/’ and some laxity 
in the means by which a king may detect and seize offenders," 
are the only exceptions I recollect • 

On the other hand there are numerous injunctions to justice, 
truth, and virtue , and many are the evils, both in this world ■ 
and the next, which are said to follow from vicious conduct* 
Ino upnght man need not be cast down though oppressed 
with penury while “ the unjust man attains no felicity, nor he 
whoso wealth proceeds from false evidence” “ 

,T°T dut,CS aro ,n one ’place distinctly declared to be 
Rtnin n L° 1 16 ccrci ? omtd onea " The punishments of a future- 
X QS mUC 1 dlrected ogaimt the' offences which disturb 
society as agamst sms affecting religion 

how'cr, on this subject, is ot n less laudable 
Kovcmment lb 11 dcc ares tllat tIle “on who receive from the 
hcavS and be pun,sl ‘“ cnl ‘heir crimes go pure to 

It mao bn 7™ ° a . Clc “ n ““ th ° 3c ' vh0 have done well " 
enjoined bv lbn b l’ Cn ° d m ™ nclua >°n, that tho morality thus 
of fabled god, or by the ??’ nOW ’ sa PP ed by the example 
ceremomw of ccrttm ' ec tl Cl, “ UC ' Cry 1>0rmittcd m the rcll S ,0U3 

, »>mwn thaUlle cS^snotb/n" 1 certaln P laocs . it has been 
inaximsor in cle\atrd any *? lcans deficient in generous 

the llramm morality „ ’ bu , t thc Sencral tendency o( 

virtue, and ,t, mam J objects nr n 0 f" ar ‘ 3 ,mocc,KO than ac |” C 
Prey.it J lain or evil to J„y seX °t°fi£ tr “ nllmlht >'’ and W 
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CHAPTER V 

MANNERS AJ.D STATE OF CIVILIZATION 

State of women— Manners — Arts of life— General remarks — Origin of the 
Hindus and formation of their society — Peculiarities relating to tho 
Brarains 

Iy inquiring into the manners of a nation, our attention is first 
attracted to the condition of the women This may be gathered 
from the laws relating to marriage, as well as from incidental 
regulations or observations which undesignedly exhibit the 
views undes which the sex was regarded 

The laws relating to marriage, as has been seen, though in 
soma parts they bear strong traces of a rude age, are not on the 
whole unfavourable to the weaker party The state of women 
in other respects is such as might be expected from those laws 
A wife is to be entirely obedient and devoted to her husband, 
who is to keep her under legal restrictions, but to leave her at 
her own disposal in innocent and lawful recreations 1 When 
she has no husband, she is to he in a similar state of dependence 
on her male relations , * but, on the other hand, the husband 
and all the male relations are strictly enjoined to honour the 
women “ where women are dishonoured, all religious acts 
become fruitless , ” — “ where female relations are made miser- 
able, the family very soon wholly perishes , ” but “ where a 
‘husband is contented with his wife, and she w ith her husband, 
in that house will fortune assuredly be permanent ” The 
husband’s indulgence to his wife is even regulated on points 
which seem singular in a code of laws , among these it is en- 
joined that she be “ constantly supplied with ornaments, 
apparel, and food, at festivals and jubilees ” J 

W ldows aTe also under the particular protection of the law 
Their male relations are positively forbidden to interfere with 
thei^ property (III 52 ) The king is declared the guardian 
of widows and single women, and is directed to punish relations 
who encroach on their fortunes, as thieves (VIII 28, 29 ) 
There is little about domestic manners except as relates to 
the Bramins , and they, as usual, are placed under austere and 
yet puerile restrictions A man of that class must not eat with 
his wife, nor look at her eating, or yawning, or sitting care 
lessly, or when Betting off her eyes with black powder, or on 
many other occasions 4 

In all classes women are to he ** employed m the collection 

* Ch »x 2 etc * Ch v 147, etc 3 Ch ui 55— G1 * Ch iv 43, etc 
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WIDOWS AND SATl 


and expenditure of wealth ; in purification and female duty ; 
m the preparation of daily food, and the superintendence of 
household utensils ” 

“By confinement at home, even under affectionate and 
observant guardians, they are not secure , but thosq women 
are truly secure who are guarded by their own inclinations ” * 
There is not the least mention of Satis , indeed, as the 
widows of Bramins are enjoined to lead a virtuous, austere, 
and holy life,* it is plain that their burning with their husbands 
was never thought of 

The only suicides authorised in the code are for a Brarnin 
hermit suffering under an incurable disease, who is permitted 
to proceed towards a certain point of the heavens with no 
sustenance but water, until he dies of exhaustion , 7 and for 
a king, who, when he finds his end draw near, is to bestow such 
wealth as he may have gained by legal fines on the Bramins, 
commit his kingdom to his son, and seek death in battle, or, 
if there be no war by abstaining from food • 

Few more particulars can be gleaned regarding manners 
ihc strict celibacy imposed on the Bramm youths seems to 
avo excited a just distrust of their continence a student who 
is enjoined to perform personal services, and to kiss the feet 
13 ®P ,ritua ^ father’s other near relations, is directed to omit 
i'° Se u „ tle ? in t ^ le case °f h>3 young wife , he is desired to be 
i._. vl™. 1 1 i £ uartl w hen m company with women, and to 
thosn G umself m a sequestered place -even with 

1 , Uld the m03t 'awed in Ins eyes • 

some notion of tho pleasures most indulged in may be 


* C1| ix 11, 12 
‘Oi \ ICO — 158 
7 Hi \1 31 
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practised by CnlftnuA. u 
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thus ° May these women who arc 
not widows, who ha\ e good husbands, 
who are mothers, enter with unguents 
and clarified butter , without tears, 
without Borrow, let them first go up 
into tho dwelling ’ It 13 those last 
words “ drohantu yontm agre," wluch 
have been altered into the fatal >ar 
>ont ‘ drohanlu yontm agneh.'* "let 
them go up into the place of fire , ’ 
but there u no authority whatever 
lor this reading The \eree, m fact 
>8 not addressed to widows at all A 
succeeding verso in the same hymn. 

luoh was addressed to tho widow at 
uio funeral expressly bids her “I® 
nso up and como to the world of 
>vmg beings," and the ceremonial 
butra, direct that eho is then to be 
800 Pwf Wilson, B 
l.in] Journ ’ ' ol x '’i p 203 — 
* Cli ii 211—215 
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formed from those against which a king is cautioned. (VII. 47.) 
Among them are hunting, gaming, sleeping by day, ex- 
cess with women, intoxication, singing, instrumental music,- 
dancing, and useless travel. Some little light is also thrown 
on manners, by • tho much-frequented places where thieves, 
quacks, fortune-tellers, and Other impostors are said to haunt. 
They include cisterns of water, bakehouses, the lodgings of 
harlots, taverns, and victualling shops, squares where four 
ways meet, largo well-known trees, assemblies, and public 
spectacles. 

Minute rules are given for the forms of salutation and 
civility to persons of all classes, and in all relations. 

Great respect is inculcated for parents l " and for age ; for 
learning and moral conduct, as well as for wealth and Tank. 
“ Way must be made for a man in a wheeled carriage, or above 
ninety yea*s old, or afflicted with disease, or carrying a burden, 
for a woman, for a priest (in certain cases), for a prince, and for 
a bridegroom.” 11 

I scarcely know where to place, so as to do justice to the 
importance assigned to it in the code, the respect enjoined to 
immemorial custom. It is declared to be “ transcendent law,” 
and “ the root of all piety.” 11 It is, indeed, to this day -the 
vital spirit of the Hindu system, and the immediate cause of 
the permanence of these institutions. Learning is greatly 
honoured throughout the code, and the cultivation of it is 
Tccommonded to all classes. It is true the Vedas, and the 
commentaries on them, with a few other books, are the only 
ones to which the student is directed ; but he is to learn theo- 
logy, logic, ethics, and physical science from those works ; ** 
and wo know that tho c e subjects arc discussed in the tracts 
appended to each Veda ; each is also accompanied by a treatise 
entirely relating to astronomy ; and, from the early excellence 
of tho Bramins in all these branches of learning, it is probable 
that they had made considerable progress even when this code 
was formed. 


The arts of life, though still in a simple state, were far from 
being in a rude one. Gold and gems, silks and ornaments, 
aro spoken of as being in all families. 1 * Eleplfants, horses, 
and chariots are familiar as conveyances for men, as are cattle, 
camels, and waggons for goods. Gardens, bowers, and ter- 
races arc mentioned ; and tho practice, still subsisting, of tho 
construction of ponds and orchards by wealthy men for tho 
public benefit, is here, perhaps, first enjoined. 1 * Cities are 
seldom alluded to, nor are there any regulations or any ofScors 


" 2* h - --5-237. Cl>. U. 130—139. 

11 Ch. xd. OS. 105, 10G. '* Ch. v. Ill, 112, and \H. 130 
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beyond the wants of an agricultural township The only great 
cities were, probably, the capitals 

The piofess ons mentioned show all that is necessary to 
civilized life, but not all required for high refinement Though 
gems and golden ornaments were common, Smbroidorers and 
similar workmen, who put those materials to the most delicate 
uses, are not alluded to , and painting and writing could 
scarcely have attained the cultivation which they reached m 
after times, when they were left among the trades open to- a 
Sudra in times of distress 


Money is often mentioned, but it does not appear whether 
its value was ascertained by weight or fixed by coining The 
usual payments are in panas, the name now applied to a certain 
number o* the shells called couns w hich are used as change for 
the lowest copper coins 11 

P* 6 * num ber of kind* of grain, spices, perfumes^ and other 
Pi UC , 10ns are proofs of a highly cultivated country , and 
g6neraI presents the Picture of a peaceful and 
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by the loftiest intellects in the best days of Athens. Yet the 
Greeks were polished by free communication with many 
nations, and have recorded the improvements which they early 
derived from each ; while the Hindu civilization grew up alone, 
and thud acquired an original and peculiar character, that 
continues to spread an interest over the higher stages of re- 
finement to which its unaided efforts afterwards enabled it to 
attain. It may, however, be doubted whether this early and 
independent civilization was not a misfortune to the Hindus ; 
for, seeing themselves superior to all the tribes of whom they 
had knowledge, they learned to despise the institutions of 
foreigners, and to revere their own, until they became incapable 
of receiving improvement from without, and averse to novelties 
even amongst themselves.^ 

On looking back to the information collected from the code 
we. observe the three twice-bom classes forming the whole 
community embraced by the law, and the Sudras in a servile 
and degraded condition. Yet it appears that there are cities 
governed by Sudra kings, in which Bramins are advised not 
to reside, 1 * and that there are “ whole territories inhabited by 
Sudras, overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Bramins.” 1 * 
The three twice-born classes are directed invariably to dwell 
in the country between the Himavat ** and the Vindhya moun- 
tains, 11 from the eastern to the western ocean. But, though 
the three chief classes are confined to this tract, a Sudra dis- 
tressed for subsistence may sojourn wherever he chooses.** 

It seems impossibly not to conclude from all this, that the 
twice-bom men were a conquering people ; that the servile 
class were the subdued aborigines ; and that the independent 
Sfidra towns were in such of the small territories, into which 
Hindostan was divided, as still retained their independence, 
while the whole of tbo tract beyond the Yindbya mountains 
remained as yet untouched by the invaders, and impenetrated 
by their religion. • 

\ doubt, however, soon suggests itself, whether the con- 
querors were a foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians 
m Greece ; or whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion 
of one of the native states (a religious sect, for instance) which 
had outstripped their fellow-citizens in knowledge, and appro- 
priated all the advantages of the society to themselves. * 
The different appearance of the higher classes from the 
Sudras, which is so observable to this day, might incline us to 

is ri* 1V ‘ the south, as Himalaya does on tho 

S’ VU1 ““ north, the legislator must hav? had 

Himalaya. an indistinct idea of tha ‘eastern tor* 

Still so called, and forming the mxnation of the range, 
boundaries of Hindostan proper, on ** Cb. u. 2! — 24. 
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think them foreigners, but, without entirely denying this 
argument (as far, at least, as relates to Mho Rrnmins and 
Cshatnyas), wo must advert to some considerations which 
greatly weaken its force 

The class most unhko the Bramin« nro the Clnndtdas, who 
are, nevertheless originally the offspring of a Brumin mother , 
and who might lmo been expected to have presen cd their 
resemblance to their parent stock, as, from tho xery lowness 
of their cast, they arc prexented mixing w ith any race hut th“ir 
own Difference of habits and employments 13, of itself, 
sufficient to create as great a dissimilarity ns exists between the 
Bramtn and the Sudra and the hereditary separation of 
professions in India would contribute to keep up anJ to increase 
such a distinction M 


It is opposed to tlieir foreign origin, that neither in thomle, 
n °5* * believe, in tho Vidas, nor in any book that ‘is certainly 
older than the code is there any allusion to a prior residence, 
or to a knowledge of more than the name of any country out 
India Even mythology goes no farther than the Himdlaya 
chain m winch is fixed the habitation of the gods 

' e ® ommon origin of the Sanscrit languago w ith those of 
hetwpnn J e,lvcs no d°ubt that there was onco a connexion 
notWr™! by whom th °y nrc used , but it praxes 

nor about ^th* the ? Tr,lcrc 8U °b a connexion subsisted, 
7tW tat* ' m \' vh,ch ^ave been in so early a stage 

history of tho Hid* p , r(>vent lts throwing any kght on the 
a natl ° nS To * a > that it spread from 

to analoev for & ^ rat J 1I ^ ous assumption, and even contrary 
in a circle * but f em, S ratl ° n an d civilization have not spread 
cenLTtm?t fr f ° r l eas f Where, aho, could the 
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Arabia untouched ^ anA yet leavo Ch aldca, Syria, and 

whatever for^thmk^^fh ’ , la °P en “ There is no reason 
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they may have done so W 6 A and a3 bttle for denying that 
or traditions ° re car best trace of their records 

Assuming them to * 
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richer or more warlike members of tho community would 
continue to confine themselves to the profession of arms, while 
the less eminent would betake themselves to agriculture, arts, 
and commerce As in all rude tribes m tho old or new world, 
there wduld bo Jmests and soothsayers, who would pretend to 
a knowledge of the designs of the Supremo Being, and of tho 
means of propitiating him , but these would at first bojndi- 
viduals possessed of moro sagacity than their neighbours , and 
though they might transmit their art to their sons, it would be 
Borne time before their number and power had so far increased 
as to enable them to confine the sacred character to particular 
families The pride of the mihtarj order would prevent their 
degrading their blood bj marriages with the industrious classes, 
— a feeling which long operated in many European nations as 
effectually as the rules of cast The priests would not bo left 
behind urthis assumption of superiority, and would bo homo 
out by the necessity of preserving tho purity of a race conse- 
crated to the service of tho deity The conquered people, as in 
all similar cases, would remain a class apart , at first cultivating 
the land for tho use of the conquerors, but afterwards converted 
bv tbe interest or convenience of their mnsters into freo tenants 
So far, except for the separation of the priesthood, the progress 
of society would have been the same wuth the early stages of 
most nations m ancient times or in the middlo ages Tho first 
striking difference appears in the pcrmancnco of tho Hindu 
institutions, which were fixed at a certain point, and admitted 
of no subsequent alteration or improvement Tho origin of 
this Btabihty seems t<$ have lam in tho union and consequent 
power of tho priesthood, when onco formed into, a separato 
class, and m their close allianco with tho secular ruler Tho 
prince’s laws came forth with the sanction of the Divinity, and 
perhaps as rev elations from heaven thoy, therefore, admitted 
o't no dispute , and, as they embraced religious as well as moral 
and civil duties, thev took a completo control over the conduct 
onc^ consciences of those subject to them, and cast the whole 
into a mould from which it could never after vary To effect 
their purpose, the priests would invent the genealogy of casts 
and other fables calculated to support the existing institutions, 
or to introduce such alterations as they thought desirable , 
and, while thoy raised the power of the chief to the highest 
pitch, thoy would secure as much influence to their own order 
os could be got without creating jealousy or destroying the 
ascendency which they derived from the public opinion of their 
austerity and virtue The immediate causes of this powerful 
combination, and the particular means by which it w*as brought 
about, are beyond our powers of conjecture. , but if we suppose 
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that the Catholic Church had been w ithout a separate head at 
the time o£ its alliance with Charlemagne, and that the clergy, 
retaining their other restrictions, had been allowed to marry 
and bring up their progeny in their own profession, it is not 
difficult to imagine a course which would Idad to the result 
which we see exemplified in the Hindus 

It would be some time before the existing usages and the 
occasional regulations of the prince came to be embodied in a 
code and afterwards alterations would be silently made to sujt 
the changes in the progress of society or in the policy of the 
rulers even new codes incorporating the old ones might long 
be framed without occasioning doubts of the Di\ me authority 
or e whole , but at length the text of the code wquld become 
axed, and all subsequent innovations would be effected by 
royaTautho t ° n ® lna ^* or new ^ aws promulgated by„the 
, A J°* U a PP eara nce the present code was not compiled until 
cmhzation ^ COmmUmty had P assed the earliest stages of 

tU o In “f^ a ® enera ^ review of code, we are struck with 
f relatlon t0 the Bramms, by whom it 
attached hi fh een Pruned The first is the little importance 
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discipline, which, at first, seems to have been left to chance, — 
the superstitious reverence for the Divine law, which must in 
time have been felt oven by the class whoso progenitors in- 
vented it.; their strict system of early education ; the penances 
enjoined by religion, perhaps enforced by the aid of the civil 
authority ; the force of habit and public opinion after the rules 
had obtained the sanction of antiquity ; hut, above all, the 
vigilance of the class itself, excited by a knowledge of the 
necessity of discipline for the preservation of their power, and 
by that intense feeling of the common interest of the class, 
which, never, perhaps, was so deeply seated as in the heart of 
a B ram in. 

In spite of these forces, however, the Bramin discipline has 
gradually declined. Their rules have been neglected in cases 
where the temptation was strong, or the risk of loss of influence 
not apparent, until the diminished sanctity of their character 
has weakened their power, and has thrown a considerable 
portion of it into the hands of men of other classes, who form 
the great body of the monastic orders. 


X 



BOOK II 

CHANGES SINCE MENU, AND STATE OF THE HINDUS 
IN LATER TIMES , 

Though the Hindus have preserved their customs more entire 
than any other people with whom we are acquainted, and for a 
period exceeding that recorded of any other nation, yet it is 
not to bo supposed that changes havo not takcn^placo in the 
lapse of twenty-five centuries 

I shall now attempt to point out those changes and, 
although it may not always be possible to distinguish such of 
them as may be of Mahometan origin, I shall endeavour to 
confine my account to those features, whether, in religion, 
government, or manners, which still characterize the Hindus 
I shall preserve the same order ns in tlio codo, and shall 
commence with the present state of the classes. 


CHAPTER I 

CHANGES IN CA$t 

ng s in the four great classes- — -Mixed classes — -Monastic orders 

that thf™ 1 ®.' ’? *, he d! ™ on and employment of the classes 
iKS have been made since Menu, 
alleged hv n ^- a anc * Veisya, perhaps even of Sudra, are 

no meai y arnn, ai 5 1 " S 1 t0 be est . lnct S a decision which is by 
Rdiputs sttlUondW m ^bose immediately concerned. The 

relation to the Ve ; s ° f th ® md “ stn ““’ classes claim tho same 

almost universally sJccrasM Br ," mms ' hOTVeTer . have b “ n 
.classes from access to far . 1 as to excIude the °^ bcr 

human and divine, to their mvn body ‘° ° 0nflne aU 

their own lineage Undisputed ! ‘i thon 8 1 > ‘W have preserved 
parted from the^ rules ami „ ?“ Ve ' ,n n Sr° at measure, do- 
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some particulars they are more strict than formerly, being 
denied the use of animal food, 1 * and restrained from inter 
marriages with the inferior classes , but in most respects their 
practice is greatly relaxed The whole of the fourfold division 
of their life, with all the restraints imposed on students, hermits, 
and abstracted devotees, is now laid aside as regards the com- 
munity , though individuals, at their choice, may still adopt 
some one of the modes of life which formerly were to be gone 
through m turn by all 

Bramins now enter into service and are to be found m all 
trades and professions The number of them supported by 
chanty, according to the original system, is quite insignificant 
in proportion to the whole It is common to see them as 
husbandmen, and still more, as soldiers , and even of those 
trades which are expressly forbidden to them under severe 
penalties £hey only scruple to exercise the most degraded, and 
in some places not even those 1 In the south of India, however, 
their peculiar secular occupations are those connected with 
■writing and public business Trom the minister of state down 
to the -village accountant, the greater number of situations of 
tins sort are in their hands, as is all interpretation of the Hindu 
law , a largo share of the ministry of religion, and many employ 
ments (such as farmers of the revenue, etc ) where a knowledge 
of writing and of business is required 

In tbe parts of Hindostan where the Mogul system was fully 
introduced?- the use of the Persian language has thrown public 
business into the liand^ of Mussulmans and Cayets 3 * * * Even in 
the Nizam’s territories in the Deckan the same cause has m 
some degree diminished the employment of the Bramins , but 
still they must be admitted to have everywhere a more avowed 
share m the government than in the time of Menu’s code, when 
one Bramin counsellor, together with the judges, made the 
whole of their portion in the direct enjoyment of power 

It might be expected that this worldly turn of theft pursuits 
\iouljl deprive the Bramins of some part of their religious in- 
fluence , and, accordingly, it is stated by a very high authority,* 
that (in the provinces on the Ganges, at least) they are null as 
a hierarchy, and as a literary body few and little countenanced 
Even m the direction of the consciences of families and of 
individuals they have there been supplanted by Gosayens amf 
other monastic orders 8 

1 Some costs ot Bramins in Hindo probably few Bramins e\er witnessed 

*J a “ oertnrn descriptions of flesh it * Y\ ard vol i p 87' 

tl at has been offered m sacrifice In s A cast of Sudras see,p 61 * 

such circumstances flesh is etery * Professor Wilson Astatic lie 

where lawful food but in the Deckan starches \oI x\ u pit 310 311 

tins sort of sacrifice js so rare that * Ibid vol xvu p 311 
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Yet even in Bengal they appear still to bo the objects of 
veneration and of profuse liberality to tho laity * The ministry 
of most temples, and tho conduct of religious ceremonies, must 
still remain with them , and in some parts of India no diminu- 
tion whatever can bo perceived in their spiritual authority 
Such is certainly tho case in the Maratta country, and would 
appear to be so likewise in tho west of Hindostan T The 
temporal influence derived from their numbers, affluence, and 
rank subsists in all parts , but, even where the Bramins hare 
retained their religious authority, they hav e lost much of their 
popularity This seems to be particularly the case among the 
Rajputs 1 and is still more so among tho Marattas, who have 
not forgiven their being supplanted m tho government of their 
country by a class whom they regard as their inferiors in the 
military qualities, which alone, in their estimation, entitle. men 
to command c 


The two lowest classes that existed in Menu’s time are now 
replaced by a great number of casts of mixed, and sometimes 
obscure, descent, who, nevertheless, maintain thefr divisions 
with greater strictness than the ancient classes were accustomed 
to do, neither eating together, nor intermarrying, nor partaking 
in common rites In the neighbourhood of Puna, where they 
are probably not particularly numerous, there are about 150 
different casts ' These casts, in many cases, coincide with 
rades , the goldsmiths forming one cast the carpenters another, 
e c is is conformable to Menu, who assigns to^ach of the 
mixed classes an hereditary occupation 

enf0 ^ement of the rules of cast is still strict, but 
nf bwhiJ i a P erson of low cast were to step on the space 
thrown pr L ea n** ° Ut V one of t ^ e higher classes for cooking 
even if v 'mmediately throw away his untasted meal, 

ThJ not ‘ hB , meam °* procunng another 
death A m cast 18 fcmtly described by saying that it is civil 
evidence hut L °” V inherit, nor contract, nor give 

life, as well as fronTth 1 *^ f ?° m the mtcr course of pflvate 
be admitted mtn hi* r n, P V V ! eees of a Cltlzen He must not 
not communicate with him “ '"Tu' h ' S nearest relations must 
.eolations of relimon m to ’i f 1 ” 5 18 de P I1T ed °f a " the con 

that which is to follow th \Jn/ e ' “!l d aU h ° p6 o£ ha PP' nesa “ 
enormous offence nr i KnIess> however, cast be lost for an 
always be regained bv contmu f d breach of rules, it can 

« r, , ^ piation , and the means of recovering 

* V, ard 8 H'ndoo» vol , „ 

rZLt PP n Ib i d , and 8ee a,so Malcolm* 

c Todl,Brf ;<Mtftan vo j t Central India vol i. p 224 . 
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it must be very easy, for the effects of the loss of it are now 
scarcely observable It occurs, no doubt, and prosecutions are 
not unfrequent in our courts for unjust exclusion from the cast , 
but in a long residence in India I do not remember ever to have 
met with 'or heard of an individual placed in the circumstances 
which I have described 

The greatest change of all is, that there no longer exists a 
servile class There are still prsedial slaves in the south of 
India, and m some of the mountain and forest districts else- 
where These may possibly be the remains of the ancient 
Sudras, but in other parts of the country all classes are free 
Domestic slaves form no exception, being individuals of any 
class reduced by particular circumstances to bondage 

Though scrupulous genealogists dispute the existence of pure 
Sudras at the present day, yet many descriptions of people are 
admitted t# be such, even by the Bramms The whole of the 
Marattas, for instance, belong to that class The proper occu- 
pation of a Sudra is now thought to be agriculture , but he is 
not confined to that employment, for many are soldiers , and 
the CayetB, who have been mentioned as rivalling the Bramms 
m business and everything connected with the pen, are (m 
Bengal, at least) 14 pure Sudras, to whom their profession has 
descended from ancient times 11 

The institution of casts, though it exercises a most pernicious 
influence on the progress of the nation, has by no means so 
great an ei*cct m obstructing the enterprise of individuals as 
European writers are apt to suppose There is, indeed, scarcely 
any part of the world wLere changes of condition are so sudden 
and so striking as m India The last Pesliwa had, at different 
times, two prime ministers , one of them had been either an 
officiating priest or a 6inger in a temple (both degrading 
?»v/i u»ia> % wrigmzAfy -a 

running footman The Raja of Jeipur’s prime minister was a 
barber The founder of the reigning family of Holcar was a 
goatherd , and that of Sindia a menial servant , and both were 
budras The great family of Rastia, in the Maratta country, 
first followed the nntural occupations of Bramms, then be- 
came great bankers, and, at length, military commanders 
Many similar instances of election might be quoted The 

{In Bengal, the next divisions the ltd la or potter, the tamalara 
w?low the Brahmans are tho Batdyas or smith, and the napita or barber 
» or medical, and the Jvot/asfJ as or Below these ere the numerous low 
writer cast — then come the mao casts from whom a Brahman cannot 
m visions colled the J»obo Sfil , t e , accept water such as the laxvartala 
e gypa or cowherd the mdh or or fisherman eaurama-tantt or tfjold 
gardener the fcn/f or oilman, tho (an smith etc— Ed] 1 « 

, or weaver, tho modala or confee w ColehrooVe itsmhe Researches, 
tioner, the vara)! or betel cultivator, vol v p 68 
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innovation is s supposed by Professor Wilson to have been 
adopted about the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 1 ' 

The Hindu orders do not present the same regular aspect 
as similar •fraternities in Europe, and do not so easily furnish 
marked characteristics to distinguish them from the rest of 
mankind or from each other. There is not even a general name 
.for the class, though that of Gosayen (which, in strictness, 
should be confined to one subdivision) is usually applied to the 
whole. They can all be recognised by their dress, as all wear 
some part of their clothes (generally the turban and scarf) of 
a dirty orange colour, except a few, who go quite naked *. all 
are bound by some vows ; and all accept (though all do not 
solicit) charity. 

These are, perhaps, the only 'particulars which can he 
asserted of them all ; but by far the greater number have many 
ither features in common. An order generally derives its 
iharacter from a particular spiritual instructor, whose doctrines 
t maintains* and by whose rules of life the members are bound. 
Many of these founders of orders have been likewise founders 
d! sects ; for which reason the tenets of Gosayens are seldom 
purely orthodox. They vary greatly in numbers, some being 
confined to a small knot of votaries in one part of the country, 
and others spread in numbers over all India. 

Most of them possess convents, to which, in some cases, 
landed property is attached. They derive an additional income 
from the contributions of devout persons, from money collected 
by begging, and, in malry cases, from trade, which is often 
carried on openly, but more frequently in a covert manner. 
These convents are all under a mohant (or abbot), who is 
generally elected by his own community or by the other 
snskxxts the «syufer; beet >vih? iW ^^e&teesses- bensdetescy, sent 
often named by his predecessor. Admission into an order is 
not given until after a probation of a year or two. Th* novice 
is in a manner adopted by a particular instructor, or guru, who 
has often several such disciples ; all subject, as well as the guru * 
himself, to the head of the convent. One order in Bengal 
admits of males and females living in one convent, but under 
strict vows of chastity. - ^ 

Many of the Gosayens who belong to convents nevertheless 
spend mucVof their lives in wandering about, and subsist by 
, begging. Other Gosayens lead an entirely erratic life ; in some 
cases still subordinate to mohants, and in others, quite 

IS ISmularly distinctions of cast Tha earliest protest against 'cast was 
epaso for the time among the wor- the rise of Buddhism. — E d. 1 
eluppers at the temple of Jagann&th. * 
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independent and free from all rules except Such as they 
impose on themselves But among these last are to be found 
some of the mo«t austere religionists , those, in particular, 
who retire to the heart of forests, and live entirely uncon 
nected with mankind, exposed to the chance of famine, if 
no charitable person should think of them, and to still greater 
danger from the beasts of prey that alone inhabit those wild 
and solitary tracts “ 

Few of the orders are under very strict vows , and tftey 
have no attendance on chapels, general fasts, vigils, or other 
monkish observances Most are bound to celibacy , but many 
allow their members to marry, and to reside with their families 
like laymen One order, particularly devoted tp Crishna, in 
his infant form, hold it to be their duty to indulge m costly 
apparel and choice food, and to partake of every descrjption 
of innocent enjoyment , and these tenets are So fd'r from 
lowering their character that their influence with their followers 
is unbounded and they are amply supplied with the means of 
living according to their liberal notions of religious duty 

Some orders, however, differ widely from these last , such 
are those of which individuals hold up one or both arms until 
they become fixed m that position, and until the nails grow 
through the hands , those who lie on beds of spikes, who vow 
perpetual silence, and who expose themselves to other volun 
tary mortifications Some few affect every sort of filth and 
pollution, and extort alms by the disgust which tKcir presence 
creates, or by gashing their limbs with knives 
m «i lcr ?' as ^ as ^ cen said, go nake'd, and many nearly so 
, L‘ b “ ®* cn P““ «« the Nfigas, who serve as mercenary 
. en to thr 4 number of several thousands, under their 
own leaders 

mcnt‘5°lE!? b | d0 n °l profess to ‘“he “ms for the advance- 
m ecneLl rn BerTe an >' oh'ef for lore , and are. 

reputation 5* "* “ nd P rofl, 8“'» habits, hut with the 

■S .." ll, " P . C , ral ° coura ge Then naked limbs smeared 
ficiallj increased nnr? 8 ^ ^ nJs ’ and tIieir matted hair artl 
appearance to these the head, give a striking 

linvo Wen "" , ,al d , CVOtccs net hired, they 

' plundering and l el , me ? b ? Ut th<! countr y ln lar g° ban f'' 

marauden 


than once in\nded by such 
,i>ut these armed monks sometimes nimble m great nun. 


* ,fr » j* !* Iand tlmt ms of tlioso 1 ormit* 

• Wonw * * IV t uni, ofI b y >n t» • F*** 

, 6 ceding tlir,-o months. 
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II. 1 devotees and mountebanks 

bers, without being formed into bands or associated for military 
service ; and the meeting of large bodies of opposite sects has 
often led to sanguinary conflicts. At the great fair at Hardwar 
in 1760, an affray, or rather a battle, took place between the 
Nagas ofSiva and those of Vishnu, in which it was stated, on 
the spot, that 18,000 persons were left dead on the field.” The 
amount must, doubtless, have been absurdly exaggerated, but 
it serves to give an idea of the numbers engaged. 

, One description of Gosayens, of the sect of Siva, are Yogis 
(see Chap. V.) ; and attempt, by meditation, and by holding in 
the breath, and other mummeries, to procure a union with the 
Divinity. The lowest of this class pretend to work miracles ; 
and some arc even professed mountebanks, who go about the 
country with monkeys and musical instruments, and amuse the^ 
popuVice with juggling and other tricks of dexterity. Another 
sort is much’ more remarkable. These profess to be enthusiastic 
devotees, and practise their imposture not for money, but to 
increase their reputation for sanctity. Among them arc per- 
sons who manage, by some contrivance hitherto unexplained, 
to remain seated, for many minutes, in the air, at as great a 
distance from the ground as four feet, with no other apparent 
support but what they derive from slightly resting on a sort 
of crutch with the back of one hand, the fingers of which are 
all the time employed in counting their beads.” 

Among the Gosayens there are, or have been, some few 
learned men : many are decent and inoffensive religionists, and 
many respectable merchants ; but many, also, are shameless 
and importunate beggars, and worthless vagabonds of all 
descriptions, attracted to the order by the idle and wandering 
life which it admits of. In general, the followers of Vishnu are 
the most respectable, and those of Siva the most infected by 
the offensive qualities of the class. It is to^the credit of the 
good sense of the Hindus that these devotees fall off in public 
esteem exactly in proportion to the extravagance a Ad eccen- 
tricity of their observances. 

The veneration of some of the Vaislinava sectarians for 
their mendicant directors is carried to an almost incredible 
pitch. In Bengal, some of them consider their spiritual guide 
as of superior importance, and entitled to greater regard than 
their Deity himself.” - *. 

The want of a common head to the Hindii religion accounts 

W p" plain Raper. Asiatic Re- eyo witness £n the Astatic Monthly 
'o 1 *i p 455. Journal for March, 1829 

w most authentic account of J ® Professor Wilson, Astatic ’ Re- 
one of these is quoted by Professor searches, vol xvi p. 1 1 9 * The above 
Wilson, Astatic Researches, vol xvn account is chiefly from Professor 
p ISO, from a statement by an Wilson’s essay in vola. xvi and xvn. 
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for tlie las discipline of many orders, and the total absence 
of Tules among single Beiragis and Yogis, and such lawless 
assemblages as those formed by the military Nagas.” 

The same circumstance has preserved the independence of 
these orders, and prevented their falling, like the monks of 
Europe, under the authority of the ecclesiastical body ; and to 
their independence is to be ascribed the want of concord be- 
tween them and the sacerdotal class The rivalry thus engen- 
dered might have produced more serious effects ; but t]be 
influence which the Bramins derive from their possession of 
the literature and law of their nation has had an operation on 
the orders, as it has on other Hindus ; and, in recognising the 
code of Menu, and the religious traditions of their country, they 
could not withhold their acknowledgment of the high station 
to which the class had raised itself by the authority of |hose 
writings. _ « 


CHAPTER II 

CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT 

Administration— Revenue divisions— Description of a township— Its prm- 
W-Gojemment of a township by one head— Duties of the head 
n n ®8 e establishment the accountant, watchman, etc — 

vE community — Classes of inhabitants - 

J“ ndholde «- Permanent tenants — Temporary tenants— 
S^e 1 Mt erS ~ Sh0pLeepers * etc —Probable ongm and decline 
boD— O thpr ^l. C0m I mumt ' es — Public land revenue — Property m the 
alienated fnr an , c ? les °* t ^ 10 king’s revenue — Alienations — Lands 
the RfimAts 8erv,c ® — Lands for military service among 

ecmfoif Tn^^ nd3 8e 7 ,Ce3 not ™litary-Lands held free of 
— \\ ar Policy Bry an< ^ ot * ,er dependent territories — ZemlndArs 

Sovemment differs from that described by 
’ lesf in consequence of any deliberate alterations, than of 

particulars <, fro^*^\ C flrf' 8 W1 n l *^ ,rn0 continued nntil the middle ff tlie 
and some from the account mnt l l centur y. when nil professed 

CosAj ens m the Appendix to SiaaiI* 6 rn ? n k 3 w ero compelled to enter them- 

Nummary gee Anoendir 6 * 8e * ves as members of particular con 
Changes m Cast ” ’ on v ®nts. Even members of convents 

*1 « 11110 * nn ’° laxity prevailed f° me *imes led the some vagabond 

diflrrent jx nod* among the Chn&tmr, I*/? unt ‘l restrained by authority 

orders, and called forth the CUrgi Sfculur <t RfguUer, 

?/ t * ie P«P«» and councils. ' J °. w P 15 • Muraton, 75th D laser . 

Of the church th« v tK, V o1 P ttrt 2, pp 80. 01) 
and SSrJtf lonwd ,0 eonlei CW?" 1 *” ™ ult 'P 1,ed « mon * 

about « ” 3cf 1,0 rulc - hut roamed „„ mtiar « w “h os little restraint as 

f“ ' to ri nir *- roWm^bJ n^ n , g . th ,° H, 0 dd8 - until they were 
S lu ? f,cn practising cury urnfcr Innocent III . U> 

debauchery; and tIlls llt ,Vn2 2 lt (Curator,, p 97 ) 

, Commerce was earned on. even fn 
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a relaxation of the systematic form which was recommended by 
the old lawgiver* and which, perhaps, was at no time exactly 
conformed to m the actual practice of any state 

The chief has no longer a fixed number of ministers and a 
regular ccJuncil He lias naturally some heads of departments, 
and occasionally consults them, and his prime minister, on 
matters affecting the peculiar province of each 

Traces of all the revenue divisions of Menu, 1 under lords 
of *10 towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns, are still to 
be found, especially in the Deckan , but the only one which 
remains entire is that called Perganneh, which answers to the 
lordship of 100 towns Even the officers of the old systems 
are still kept up in those divisions, and receive a remuneration 
in lands and fees , but they are no longer the active agents of 
the government, and are only employed to keep the records of 
all matters honnected with land (A) It is generally supposed 
that these officers fell into disuse after the Mahometan con 
quest , but as, like everything Hindu, they became hereditary, 
and liable to division among heirs, the sovereign, Hindu as well 
as Mussulman, must have felt their inadequacy to fulfil the 
objects they were designed for, and the necessity of replacing 
them by officers of his own choosing, on whom he could rely 
At present, even Hindu territories are divided into govern- 
ments of various extent, which are again divided and sub- 
divided, as convenience requires The king names the 
governors of the great divisions, and the governor chooses his 
own deputies for those subordinate 

The governor unites all the functions of administration , 
there being no longer military divisions as m Menu’s time , and 
no courts of justice, but at the capital (if there) 

■ButjUPong.a H these changes, the townships * remain entire, 
and are the indestructible atoms, from an aggregaTff"oF "which 
the most extensive Indian empires are composed 

A township is a compact ’piece of land, varying in extent, 
inhabited by a single community The boundaries are accur- 
ately defined and jealously guarded The lands may be of all 
descriptions these actually under cultivation, and those 


recent times to a great extent by the 
Jesuits and was one of the arguments 
in favour of the suppression of the 
order (Ranke History of the Popes 
'qU ui pp 138 206 ) As late as the 
last century some e\ en of the strictest 
orders admitted into their community 
a class which took certain vows and 
wore a monastic dress, but were 
allowed to live m the world and to 
• [cf Sir H Marne a Village Comr, 


exercise professions even married 
persons were not excluded 

1 As many of the notes on tins 
account of the revenue system are 
long and not required for a general 
understanding of the subject, I have 
thought it best to place them in an 
Appendix to wluch reference wHl be 
made by letters of the alpli^bet 

mines tn the East and West, 1871 ] 
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neglected, arable lands no v er yet cultivated , and land which 
is altogether incapable of cultivation These lands arc divided 
into portions, the boundaries of which are ns carefully marked 
as those of tho township , and the names, qualities, extent, 
and proprietors of which are minutely entered in the records 
of the community The inhabitants are all assembled in a 
village within tho limits wrhich m many parts of India is forti 
fied, or protected by a little castle or citadel 

Each township conducts its own internal affairs It lewes 


on its members the re\ enue duo to the state , and 13 collectively 
responsible for the payment of tho full amount It manages 
its police and is answcrablo for any property plundered within 
its limits It administers justice to its own members, as far 
as punishing small offences and deciding disputes in the first 
instance It taxes itself, to provido funds for its internal 
expenses , such aB repairs of the wall and temple, and the cost 
of public sacrifices and chanties, as w ell as of some ceremonies 
and amusements on festivals 

It is provided with the requisite officers for conducting all 
those duties, and with vanous others adapted to the wants of 
t e inhabitants , and though entirely subject to tho general 
gOTonment, is m many respects an organized commonwealth 
mplete within itself This independence, and its concomitant 
v, ttou | h often violated by government, arc never 
ruW y a f ord 80rae little protection against a tyrannical 

auunfrun order within their own limits, ‘even when 
the general government has been dissolved 

Metcalfe «.«»ii]°'!L n6 , eUract from “ minute of Sir Charles 
his authority — f °' th ° torco ot lu3 lan gu“ge ns tho weight of 

evernhm J thf 00mm, ™t>es are little republics, having nearll 
pendent of one T W “ nt T‘ th,n ‘^selves, and almost mde 
“4 a ^ l f ° rc 'f,'' vn m> a ‘'ons They se’em to last where 
revolution succeeds d ynnsty tumbles down , 

Mahratta Sikh Enrrhsh °!“ tl011 ■ Hindoo, Patan, Jfogul 
community remains the ” m “‘‘ ,era m turn , but the village 
and fortify thcmselvS an °h ll t,mes ° f troable the y “ r , m 
country the vilhfrn * n “ ostl f° army passes through tho 
their walls and let^tbr* a munit ies collect their cattle within 
and devastation be pass un P r °voked If plunder 

employed be irresistible 8 ® a T st themselves and the force 

^tanco, but when the 1f° to villages at a 

and resume their occupations™!# 1118 paS3e<1 over > they return 
of year's the scene of fconhm, j a country remain for a series 
the villages cannot bo inhabited pl , a 2 e an d massacre, so that 
innauited, the scattered villagers never 
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thcless return whenever the power of peaceable possession 
revives. A generation may pass away, but tho succeeding 
generation will return. The sons will take the places of their 
fathers ; tho samo site for the village, the same positions for the 
houses, tlio samo lands will be rc-occupied by the descendants of 
those who wero driven out when tho village was depopulated ; 
and it is not a trifling matter that will drivo them out, for thoy _ 
will often maintain their post through times of disturbance 
and convulsion, and acquiro strength sufficient to resist pillage 
and oppression with success. This union of tho village com- 
munities, each one forming a separato littlo state in itself, has, 

I conceive, contributed more than any other causo to tho 
preservation, of tho people of India, through all tho revolutions 
and changes which they liavo suffered, and is in a high degree 
condycivo to their happiness, and to tho enjoyment of a great 
portion of freedom and independence.” 1 

A township in its simplest form is under a headman (B), 
who is only spoken of in Menu as an agent of tho king, and may 
have been removable at his pleasuro. His offico has now be- 
come hereditary ; and though ho is still regarded as a officer 
of tho king, he is really moro the representative of the people. 
The selection of an individual from tho proper family rests 
sometimes with the village community, and oftencr with tho 
government ; , but to bo useful to oithcr he must possess tho 
confidence of both. He holds a portion of land, and receives 
an annual ‘allowance from tho government ; but tho greater 
part of his income is derived from fees paid by tho villagers. 
So far is he identified with tho village, that ho is held personally 
responsible for its engagements, and thrown into prison in all 
cases of resistance or failure of the rovenuo. „ 

Tho headman settles with tho government tho sum to bo 
paid to it for the year ; and apportions the payment among, 
the villagers according to the oxtent and tenures of their lands. 
He also lets such lands as have no fixed occupants, partitions 
the water for irrigation, settles disputes, apprehends offenders, 
and sends them to the government office of the district ; and, 
m short, docs all the duties of municipal government. 

All this is done in public, at a placo appropriated for tho 
purpose ; and on all points affecting the public interest, in free 
consultation with the villagers. In civil disputes tho headman 
is assisted by arbitrators named by tho parties, or by assessors 
of his own choice. His offico confers a great deal of respecta- 
bility with all the country people, as well as influence in his 

* Sir C T. Metcalfe, Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1832, 
vol.m. Appendix 84, p 331, 
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own village It is saleable , but the owner seldom parts with it 
entirely, reserving the right of presiding at certain ceremonies 
and other honorary privileges, when compelled to dispose of all 
the solid advantages 

The headman is assisted by different officers, of tvhom the 
accountant and the watchman are the most important 

Tho accountant (C) keeps the village records, which contain 
a full description of the nature of the lands of the villago, with 
the names of the former and present holders, the rent, and other 
terms of occupancy Ho also keeps tho accounts of the village 
community and those of tho villagers individually, both with 
the government and with each other Ho acts as notary in 
drawing up deeds for them, and writes private letters for those 
who require such a service He is paid by fees on the inhabi 
tints and sometimes has an allowance or on assignment of 
land from tho government ' ' 

The watchman (D) is the guardian of boundaries, public 
and private He watches the crops, is tho public guide and 
messenger, and is ne^t to the headman, the principal officer of 
po ice In this capacity he keeps watch at night, observes all 
arrivals and departures, makes himself acquainted with the 
character of every individual in the village, and is bound to find 
__ . ® P os sessor of any stolen property w ithin the township 

hin i W , he has P a8sed the boundary, when the re- 
spcm.b.hty is transferred to tho nest neighbour 


are always men Of nWcart *” P ° rf °' rm Ser ™ e ' ^ 

the heLl™ n n^.| C k an ^ er e r l m y a ^ s0 be considered an assistant of 
He ia also the. nil ° ne duties is to assay all money paid 
are the ^age Besides these, there 

native nnme and hv of nUmber of wh,ch 13 fixed b y the 
it vanes in difTerpnt °, I j Qmon °pmion at twelve , but, in fact 
always the same vd * a S es > an d the officers included are not 

schoolmaster) thifs™?}^ 8 ** 010 ^ ^ one of w bom is often the 
m leather, are BnUnJ car Penter, barber, potter, and worker 
physician musician mm ^ a l ltin S The tailor, washerman 
general the dancme Su ^ an , d 80me others, are not so 
aancmg girl seems only to be m the south of India 

18 ' °bcn<cril ,0l in tenanc y deseed JITff as . the records are lost or thrown 
sharers act m m ° 8t othe « the h ^°5® nfu ® 1 on by frequently changing 
accountant *2/^ m that ^ the STS* and non ° the co parceners 
tot tha evd » most conspic in “ ° ffiCe *° ** ** rfeC 
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The minstrel recites poems and composes verses. His most 
important character (in some places at least) is that of genealo- 
gist.' Eaoh of these village officers and artisans has a fee, 
sometimes in money, more frequently a portion of produce, as 
a handful or two -out of each measure of grain. 

This is the mode of village government when there is nobody 
between the tenant and the prince ; but in one half of India, 
especially in the north and the extreme south, there is in each 
vijlage a community which represents, or rather which con- 
stitutes, the township ; the other inhabitants being their 
tenants (E). These people are generally regarded as absolute 
proprietors of the soil, and are admitted wherever they exist 
to have an ^creditable and transferable interest in it ; but as 
the completeness of their proprietary right is doubtful, it will 
be convenient to preserve the ambiguity of their native name, 
and call them “ village landholders ” (F). 

Where they exist, the village is sometimes governed by one 
head, as above described ; but more frequently each branch of 
the family* composing the community (or each family if there 
be' more than one) has its own head, who manages its internal 
affairs, and unites with the heads of the other divisions to 
conduct the general business of the village. The council thus 
composed fills precisely the place occupied in other cases by 
the single headman, and its members share among them the 
official remuneration allowed to that officer by the government 
and the Villagers. Their number depends on that of the 
divisions, but seldom exceeds eight or ten. Each of these heads 
is generally chosen frdln the oldest branch of his division, but 
is neither richer nor otherwise distinguished from the rest of 
the landholders. 

Where there are village landholders, they form the first class 
of the inhabitants of villages ; but there are four other classes 
dt ‘inferior degree : — 2. Permanent tenants. 3. Temporary 
tenants. 4. Labourers. 5. Shopkeepers, who tak^ up their 
abode in a village for the convenience of a market. 

The popular notion is that the village landholders are all 
descended from one or more individuals who first settled the 
village ; and that the only exceptions are formed by persons 
who have derived their rights by purchase, or otherwise, from 
members of the original stock. The supposition is confirmed 
by the fact that, to this day, there are often only single families 
of landholders in small villages, and not many in large ones 

* The widely extended entatl of all of a genealogist of much more serious 
property in India, and the compli* concern m that country than it is 
cnted restrictions on the intermar- with ua, ' 4 

fjago of families, make the business ’ 
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(G) ; but each has branched out into so many members, that 
it is not uncommon for the whole agricultural labour to be 
done by the landholders, without the aid either of tenants or 
labourers. 


The rights of the landholders are theirs collectively ; and, 
though they almost always have a more or less perfect partition 
of them, they never have an entire separation. A landholder, 
for instance, cart sell or mortgage his rights ; but he must first 
have the consent of the village, and the purchaser steps exactly 
into his place and takes up all his obligations. If a family 
becomes extinct, its share returns to the common stock. 

In some villages the rights of the landholders are held in 
common, the whole working for the community, .and sharing 
the net produce, after satisfying the claims of the government. 
Jn some they divide the cultivated lands, but still with mutual 
responsibility for the dues of government, and somltirate with 
periodical interchanges of their portions ; and in others they 
ma -o the separation between the portions of cultivated land 
comp etc, retaining only the waste land and somo other rights 
in common ; but at times, they divide the waste land also. 

S , r , ands th °y do not * n general give one compact 
cWrinCA CSI ? 1 ! andholdcr . but assign to him n share of every 
nhrr ? f 0, i ’ . 60 tliat be has « patch of fertile land in one- 
mid r,n° Btcr i e . m nno *her, one of grazing ground in a third, 

,hc nrict >-« « *? * found 
are - vnr r° us ‘ n different parts of the country. 
i«t to l he mv " T 03 * P crfccl . tlicV' hold their lands sub- 
Fovemm ^ Proportion of the produce to 

retain” me dc ™ ! ’ d - When nt the lowest, they 

the re«t of the vtti*. P t 1 °iih that distinguish them from 
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from the demand of government exceeding wliat the} tv ill pay, 
he is still considered as proprietor, his name still remains on 
the village register, and, for three generations, or one hundred 
years, ho is entitled to reclaim his land, if from any change of 
circumsta'nces he should be so disposed 

In the Tamil country and in Hindostan, 1 a tenant put in by 
the government will sometimes voluntarily pay the proprietor's 
fee to the defaulting and dispossessed landholder • 

„In all villages tbero aro two descriptions of tenants, who rent 
the lands of the village landholders (where there aro such), and 
those of the government, where there is no such intermediate 
class These tenants arc commonly called ryots (I), and aro 
divided into, two classes, — permanent and temporary 

The permanent ryots aro those who cultivate the lands of 
the village where they reside, retain them during their lives, 
and transmit them to their children (K) 

They have often been confounded with the village* land- 
holders, though the distinction is marked in all cases where any 
proprietor's* fee exists In it no tenant ever participates 1 
Many aro of opinion that they arc the real proprietors of the 
soil , while others regard them as mere tenants at will All, 
however, ore agreed within certain limits; all acknowledging, 


B Mr Ellis, Report of Select Com 
mittee , 1832 \ol ui p 376, Mr 
Portescue Selections vol lit p 405 
4 [Mr Robinson, m bis valuable 
little book on The Land Revenue of 
British India (published in 1850) 
gives three principal kinds of land 
tenure in India — tho Zcrmndaree, 
the Ruttecdaree and the Ryutwareo 
* Tit® distinguishing feature of the 
Zemindaree tenure is, that when an 
estate. hftJnjiig*. *«, uevrol. 'jirtTprataft's 
it is managed in joint stock, with no 
separate possession of portions of land 
by the sharers ” * The charactem 
tio of e Puttecdaree tenure is pirti 
tion or apportionment of the land in 
severalty, with joint responsibility 
Each owner, or shareholder, under 
takes the management of his separate 
portion, paying through the headman 
that proportion of tho whole assess 
ment on the estate which, by previous 
agreement, has been fiied on this 
portion of tho land Under the 
Ryutwaree tenure the various pro 
pnetary sub-divisions of tho estate 
are recognised and joint responsi 
bility ceases The owner of each 
petty holding is made responsible to 
government for the payment ezclu 


6iv ely of his own fixed assessment 
Tho principle is that of a Geld assess 
ment with total separation of in 
tcrests *' Besides theso three, there 
is a fourth, tho Tolooqdaroo which 
was superinduced over tho others by 
thoMuhammadan custom of granting 
tho collection of revenue to great 
officers of etato or powerful chiefs, 
who m course of time made the office 
hereditary In Bengal proper, theso 
‘olratfqlnm, ihtcunreh -gvwaV -prnvei Vy 
the perpetual settlement, and made 
themselv es generally the ioIe owners 
or zemindars of the land Tlie Put 
teedaree tenure prev ails in the North 
west provinces and the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories the Zemin 
dareo in the North west and tho 
Marat to and Tamil country , the 
Ryutwaree chiefly m Madras See 
Robinson a Land Revenue pp 1 — l?,* 
and Wilsons Glossary (Grdtn and 
Zamlndar ) W ilson also mentions 
an imperfect form of rutteedoree in 
the North west where part of the 
land is held m common and part in 
Severalty — Ed ) 

7 Mr Elhs Report of Select Com 
mtllee of House of Commons 1832, 
vol ui p 385 
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on the one hand, that they havo some claim to occupancy, and 
on the other, that they have no right to sell their land 

But, though all admit the right of occupancy, some contend 
that it is rendered nugatory by the right of the landlord to rai«e 
his rent , and others assert that the rent is so far fixed, that it 
ought never to go beyond the rate customary m the surrounding 
district 


The truth probably is, that the tenant’s title was clear as 
long as the demand of the state was fixed , but that it becqjne 
vague and of no value when the public assessment became 
arbitrary At present, the permanent tenant is protected by 
the interest of the landlord , he w ill pay more than a stranger 
for lands long held by his family, and situated^ in a village 
where he has a house , but if driven to extremities, he could 
easily get a temporary lease, m another village, on lighter 
terms (L) «. 

It is thought by some that the permanent tenants are the 
remains of village landholders reduced by oppression , others 
think they are temporary tenants who have gained their rights 
b} long possession It i<* probable that both conjectures are 
partially right , as well as a third, that their tenure was, in 
many instances, conferred on them by the landholders at the 
lirst settlement of the township 

, The temporary tenant (JI) cultivates the lands of a village 
itterent from that to which he belongs, holding them by an 
annual lease, written or understood The first d^cnption of 
*.«_ ° ccu P Ie ^ by the resident tenant, an inferior class 

roatm „ l3 f hare » for ^bich there is littte competition , for this 
lnnrf ni ^ ° n acconn t his other disadvantages, he gets his 
land at a lower rent than the permanent tenant 

tioneri \f°e^ er s , ort °* tenant who deserves to be men 
two fNi Th mUC ^ ^ ess ,m portance than either of the other 
prevents &re P ersons whose cast or condition m kfe 

takme oart m m manual labour, or their women from 

before men Tn e “P^°jment that requires their appearing 
allowed toholdlandlf t,0n of ^ hese disadvantages, tfafey 
availing themselves nf afavo ^ble rate, so as to admit of their 
labourers (0) ^ e,r 8 bill or capital by the help of hired 

'crs are natcrallv v-.^ mCe ? anc * ^muneration of hired labour 
of other countries f ni . U3 ’ tb ey differ too little from those 

It need "caSlv 2?’ Mre ex Planation 

not necessarily fornix . TCpeate ^ tb at eac h of these classes is 
cultivated entirelv bv ever Y village One village may be 
variety ’of proportion 7 ° f them > or b y in every 

pheepers, etc , are subject to a ground rent, and some- 
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the village community 

times a tax besides, to the person on whoso land they 
reside. They are under tho general authority of the head 
man as a magistrate, but have little else to do with tho 
community. 

It seems highly probable that tho first villages founded by 
Hindis were all in the hands of village communities. In tho 
early stage of their progress it was impossible for single men to 
cut fields out of the forest, aud to defend them against the 
attacks of the aborigines, or even of wild beasts : there -was 
no capital to procure the services of others ; and, unless the 
undertaker had a numerous body of kindred, he was obliged 
to call in associates who were to share in the profits of tho 
settlement;* and thence came the formation of village com- 
munities, and the division of tho land into townships. 

Tjie unoccupied waste, as in all othor cases where society 
has asSumCtl a regular form, must no doubt have belonged to 
the state ; but tho king, instead of transferring this property 
to tho intended cultivators for a price paid once for all, or for 
a fixed annual rent or quit-rent (as is usual in other countries), 
reserved a certain proportion of tho produce, which increased 
or diminished according to the extent and nature of tho culti- 
vation. The rest of the produce belonged to tho community 
of settlers ; but if they found they had more good land than 
they could themselves till, they would endeavour to make a 
profit of it through the labour of others. No method seemed 
easier than to assign it to a person who should engage to pay 
the government’s proportion, with an additional shaTe to tho 
community : but while land was plenty, and many villages in 
progress, no man would undertake to clear a spot unless ho was 
to enjoy it for ever ; and hence permanent tenants would arise. 
Temporary tenants and labourers would follow as society ad- 
vanced. The subdivision of ^property by inheritance would 
have a natural tendency to destroy this state of things, and to 
reduce all ranks to the condition of labourers ; but ns long as 
there was plenty of waste land, that principle would not come 
into lull operation. 

But for this, the village community would remain unaltered, 
so long as the king’s proportion of the produce was unchanged. 
IVhen he raised his demand, the profits of the landholders and 
permanent tenants diminished ; and when it rose above a 
certain point, both classes cultivated their land at a loss. If 
this continued they were -obliged to throw up their lands, and 
seek other means of living. 

. As the highest proportion claimed by the king, which at the 
time of Menu’s code was one-sixth, is now one-half, it* is easy 
to account for the annihilation of many village communities, 
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and the shattered condition of others The lands abandoned 
by the landholders reverted to the state 

Bat though this progress may have been very general, it 
need not have been universal , conquered lands already culti 
vated, would become the property of the prince, and might be 
cultivated on his account by the old proprietors reduced to 
serfs Even at this day, the state constantly grants lands to 
speculators, for the purpose of founding villages, without recog* 
nising a body of landholders The terms of these grants we 
various , in general they provide for total or partial exemption 
from revenue for a certain number of years , after which the 
payment is to he the same as m neighbouring villages 

Other processes must also have taken place, as we perceive 
from the results, though we cannot trace their progress In 
Canara, JIalahar, and Travancore, the land is held in absolute 
property by single individuals, subject to a fixed “payment to 
the state 


The sovereign’s full share is now reckoned at one half , and 
a country is reckoned moderately assessed where he takes only 
one third ' This increase has been made, not so much by 
openly raising the king’s proportion of the crop as by means of 
various taxes and cesses, some falling directly on the land, and 
fhofi 8 1°°^ or * ess cir cuitously affecting the cultivator Of 
„ ® hl a BOrt are taxea on ploughs, on cattle, and others of the 
me description , of the second, taxes on the use of music at 
t .„ a ' n owemomes, on marriages with widows, etc , and neu* 
rest, n?w^ mpt,0n Bes,des these > there are arbitrary 
tPmn JI ° th dcscn pt ,on s ( which were piofessedly laid on for 
nracticp ^ Of 1 *? 036 ! 3 ’ j Ut ^ ave ^ ecn rendered permanent in 
proportioned th,a lund are a cess on all occupants of land, 
emolument* nf° n^ eir I 5revious payments, and a cess on tbo 
As them ° TT 6 d,stncfc functionaries 
those on‘ whom tbese demands, hut the ability of 

the villagers lies lncndel l ° Bat,sfy the onl y defence of 

this purpose thev mJ a ™ una S to conceal their income Fo r 
tnve to abstract mrt tlle amount of produce, ami con 

more frequently thev T lt ^ 10u 1 t t^ e knowledge of the collector , 
.falsifying thci/record*° nCCal t ie T^ntity of land cultivated, 
without a troublesome’ 8 ° f S *° rendcr detection impossible, 
survey of the land a hTi *£ pensive scrutiny, involving a 
possess other mdiree* land noIders, where there nro such, 
rCCt Vantages, *thc extent of which the 


•mlfom, S r T M ,tMw oa 

«1mWcU of aJliZT th « la 

It; 


“fi lcn L eovcrei e n ‘» of Orissa 
other Hindu eta tea. the ass. 
fluctuated from two to thre 
oi tlio grow produce —Ed 
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government is seldom able to ascertain. Some degree of con- 
nivance on the collector’s part is obtained by bribes, which are 
levied as part of the internal expenses, and charged as ** secret 
service ” ; an item into which it is a point of honour, both with 
the villagers and with future collectors and auditors, never to 
inquire. 

It is only by the existence of Buch abuses, counterbalancing 
those on the part of the government, that we can account for 
land yielding a rent and being saleable when apparently assessed 
to the utmost of its powers of bearing.’ 

In the confusion produced by those irregularities on both 
sides, the principle of proportions of the produce is lost sight 
of ; and in most parts of India the revenue is annually settled 
by a reference to that paid in former years, with such alterations 
as thq peculiarity of the season, or the occurrence of any tem- 
porary advantage or calamity, may render expedient. ' 

"When the parties cannot agree by this mode of settlement, 
they have recourse to a particular inquiry into the absolute 
ability of the village for the year. The land being classed (as 
has been mentioned) according to its fertility, and the facilities 
it possesses for cultivation, the surplus remaining after the 
expense of production can be conjectured : a sufficient propor- 
tion is set aside for the maintenance of the cultivator ; and tho 
rest, after deducting village expenses, eto., goes to the govern- 
ment. As a final resource, when all other amicable means fail, 
an appeal is made to an actual division of the crops ; but this 
mode of adjustment is^so open to frauds that it is generally 
avoided by both parties ; except, indeed, in places whero long 
connexion between the representative of government and tho 
people has established mutual confidence, in which case the 
division of the crop is the most popular of all settlements. 

If the result of the contest with, the Jjpvemmnnt. offi/ircw, v. 
the imposition of a burden beyond the patience of the cultiva- 
tors, the whole body by common consent abandon thfcir lamb, 
leave # their village, and refuse to enter into any engagement 
with the government. The public officers then have recourse 
to conciliation and intimidation, and, when nece??ary, to 
concession : force would be reckoned very oppressive, and if 
used, would be ineffectual : the most it could do would be’ to 
disperse the villagers, and drive them into other jurisdictions' 
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It may easily be supposed that such modes of settlement 
cannot bo earned on "without much interference with the in 
temal constitution of the township In general the government 
officer carries on his exactions through the headman, but 
interferes when necessary to support him against individuals , 
but he sometimes suspends the headman from his duties, and 
takes the details of imposing and collecting the public revenue 
for the time into his own hands Appeals and complaints are 
also incited to afford pretences for extortion in matters cen 
nected with justice and police , so that under a bad government 
the privileges of the township are often reduced to insignificance 
All these evils are aggravated in many parts of India by the 
system of farming the revenue The governments of provinces 
in such cases are conferred on the person who engages to give 
security for the largest annual payment to the treasury « This 
contractor in like manner farms his subdivisions to the highest 
f ' j an ^ ^ ese kst, m their turn, contract with the headmen 
or xed payments from the villages, leaving each of them to 
make what profit he can for himself By these* means the 
n<i ural defender of the cultivators becomes himself their 
pruidpal oppressor , and, if the headman refuses the terms 
~ to ™ m > the case is made worse by the transfer of his 
't 6 , 0 a ? y stranger who is willing to accept the contract 
* , 18 by 3uch exactions that village landholders have in 
mern tennn S f Q be f?v. reduced * rom maa ters of the townships to 
flv from crown » an ^ m some have been obliged to 

under term/Ju^ 3 ’ 1° avoid being compelled to cultivate them 
under terms which it was impossible for them to bear 

actum on hw n ° s ^ er m the village has been supposed to be 
each entitled .'TY^t 3 * ^ ut king and the landholders are 
from if The L r at ° their 8hare advantages derived 

thev,ila R e funchnl man and accountant also, if not others of 
ments <Thus n r. ri j 9 ’ Can 8e ^ ^ e,r offices and official eraolu 
the townshm hn+Tu escr, Ption of persons is introduced into 
Of their predecessors' 16 TtZ com ™ oc , cn Py precisely the station 
entitled to receive granteo of the king’s share becomes 

supersede the headm n J r0I) °if tl0 , n of the produce, but does not 
,"Jth private occunanta 13 local duties, still less interfere 
relations of the old nnH n!° £* ew landholder takes up all the 
henceforth he taken from *i hcadman > accountant, etc , must 


undergo rn chmcT f E} ra tho nc " family," but” his "functions 
,be k,ng ’ 8 °" ena, ' 0DS 

to the murt, ngltatal „ r ?, nt . 0CCU P ants ot ‘>>0 land naturally 
ueh some suppose to IsA^t "V* 1,10 Property in tho soil . 

« eu in the state , some, in the 
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great Zemindars ; some, in the village landholders ; and some, 
in the tenants. The claim of the great Zemindars will bo 
shown, in its proper place, to bo derived from one of the re- 
maining three; among whom, therefore, the discussion is 
confined- 

Property in land seems to consist in tlio exclusive use and 
absolute disposal of the powers of the Boil in perpetuity ; to- 
gether with the right to alter or destroy the Boil itself, whero 
such an operation is possible. These privileges, combined, 
form the abstract idea of property ; which does not represent 
any substance distinct from these elements. Where they are 
found united, there is property, and nowhere else. Now the 
king possesses the exclusive right to a proportion only of the 
produce. This right is permanent, and the king can dispose 
of it o£ his pleasure ; but he cannot interfere with the soil or 
its produce “beyond this limit. If he requires the land for 
buildings, roads, or other public purposes, he takes it as a 
magistrate, and ought to give compensation to his fellow- 
shareholders"; as he can on emergency scizo carts, boats, etc., 
and can demolish houses in besieged towns, although in those 
case3 he has' no pretensions whatever to property. 

- As much of the produco as comes into the hands of the 
landholder, after the king’s proportion is provided, is his ; 
and his power to dispose of his right to, it for all future years 
is unrestrained. The tenant has what remains of the produce 
after the king’s proportion and the landlord’s rent is paid ; 
and this he enjoys in perpetuity ; but tbe right is confined to 
himself and his heirs, and cannot be otherwise disposed of. 

Neither the landholder nor the tenant can destroy, or even 
suspend, the use of the powers of the soil : a tenant forfeits his 
land when he fails to provide a crop from which the other 
sharers may take their ^proportions.: and a landholder ^guilty 
of the same default would be temporarily superseded by a 
tenant of the community’s or the king’s, and, after a certain 
long period, would he deprived of his right altogether. 

From all this it is apparent that, where there are village 
communities and permanent tenants, there is no perfect pro- 
perty in any of the sharers. Where there are neither com- 
munities nor permanent tenants, the king doubtless is the full 
and complete proprietor ; all subsequent rights are derived * 
from his grant or lease. The extent of those grants varies with 
circumstances ; hut when they are given without reserve and in 
perpetuity, they constitute a perfect form of private property. 

Many of the disputes about the property in the spil have 
been occasioned by applying to all parts of the country; facts 
which are only true of particular tracts *, and by including, in 
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conclusions drawn from one sort of tenure, other tenures totally 
dissimilar in their nature. Many also aro caused by the assump- 
tion, that where the government attends to no rights, no rights 
are now in being. Yet those rights are asserted by the sufferers, 
and not denied by those who violate them ; and often, in 
favourable circumstances, recover their former efficiency. 
Practically, the question is not in whom the property resides, 
but what proportion of the produce is due to each party ; and 
this can only be settled by local inquirers, not by general rales 
founded on a supposed proprietary right, 'nor even on ancient 
laws long since forgotten. 

The king’s share in the produce of all land, and his rent on 
such as belongs to the crown, form by far the greatest part of 
the public revenue The rest is derived from various sources : 
of these, some are drawn from the land, as tho cesses and taxes 
abovo alluded to ; and others from classes unconnected with 
agriculture, as taxes on shops and trades, and houses in towns, 
or on articles of consumption, market duties, transit duties on 
the great roads, sea customs, and a few others. Most of them, 
especially the transit duties, are fertile sources of oppression 
and vexation, and yield little clear profit in return for so much 
evil. These revenues are generally collected by the village 
and other local authorities ; but some of them, especially 
cent f duties and cu stoms, are often farmed to separate 


in Jlntf ^ eei L mentioned that the king can alienate his share 
nf t-Mi-Urt® 6 ’ • i j. e manner he often alienates large portions 
unnrmm I 7 ,1 ncluding numerous villages as well as tracts of 
rfiRfSSt 4 T* 6 ' But in a11 cases onI y ll,s m ™ 
permanent h t L ma ?'‘ S ,°T er ' U>°se of the village landholders and 
officers and nf„ 3 i w *J® re au ch exist), of district and village 
or his nredeee PerSOnS ho dln S h >' previous grants from himself 
These n/ame fr,, ’ r , cmalnm S unaffected by the transfer." 
officers for the nl ma ^ e , *°5 ^ le Payment of troops and civil 
men, or for reward? of nuhr temp ! e3 ' the maintenance of l»'y 
first purposes are call.? ?-' C - M " ,ce , Lands »«>> for ‘ al > 

the services of certain nffi” 8113 ' , Th ' 3 mode of remunerating 

, is as old as Menu, lyim,?';'?',”"' 1 °! p , rOTldin B -for Iioly me". 
w ... n ca me to be applied to troops is 

is ant of advertence to th,* 

^Mtaneo has led to mistakes reran! v ,tB or, S ln ‘ » applied to lands gi*» 

"S tho property m tho boiI e -n,« by Government for personal support; 
osprewon be.ng “ to want n ? r M a , fief for the maintenance of 
‘ a district," it hS Wn i r00p * for t5 ’° service of the state 

SfSEi i' at ^ l*wt nnpCd the £"? 8emc ,° 13 lm P ,lod 10 the *"5 

^eluded tho notioaof anv SA 1 ' T 11 aa the \ml.tary, J<g« 

urJ', 0 /™ 1 ? y Sykea on Land Tenses m thy 

l J Sg'r, which h a Persian word Uekkr ' n . Jour H A S 183-1 )— Ep] 
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uncertain. It was in use in Bijayanagar, and other states of 
the south of India, when they were overturned by the Mussul- 
mans ; but the more perfect form in which it is now found 
among the Marattas is probably of modem date. Such grants 
originate in the convenience of giving an assignment on a dis- 
trict near the station of the troops, instead of an order on the 
general treasury ; a mode of transfer particularly adapted to 
a country where the revenue is paid in kind. 

.These assignments at first were for specific sums equal to 
the pay due : but when they had long been continued, and were 
large enough to swallow up the whole revenue of a district, it 
was natural to simplify the arrangement, by transferring the 
collection" to. the chief of the military body. This was done 
with every precaution to prevent the chiefs appropriating 
more Jhan the' pay of the troops, or exercising any power not 
usual!}'* vested in other collectors. The system adopted by 
the Marattas gives a full illustration of the means resorted to 
for tliis purpose. 

According to their plan, the number and description of 
troops to be maintained by each chief was described ; the pay 
of each division carefully calculated ; allowances made for 
officers, sometimes even to the extent of naming individuals ; 
a sum was allotted for the personal expenses of the chief him- 
self ; and every particular regarding the terms of service, the 
mode of mustering, and other arrangements, was laid down. 
A portion o*f territory was then selected, of which the share 
belonging to the government should be sufficient, after deduct- 
ing the expenses of collection and other charges, to supply the 
amount which had been shown to be requisite ; and the whole 
territory yielding that amount was made over to the chief. 
The chief was now placed in the situation of the governor of a 
i revenue division,, and exercised all the other functions which 
are now united in the holder of that office. 

The power to interfere for the protection of subordinate 
rights^ was, however, retained by the government, as well as 
a claim to any revenue which the tract assigned might yield 
beyond the amount for which it was granted. Those stipula- 
tions were enforced by the appointment of two or more civil 
officers, directly from the government, to inspect the whole 
?! the chief’s proceedings, as well in managing his troops as * 
his lands. > 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, the usual conse- 
quences of such grants did not fail to appear. The la'nds had 
tvf°fVi ° a tendenc y to become hereditary ; and the control 

the government always grew weaker in proportion <o the 
one that had elapsed from the first assignment. The original 

G 
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principle of the grant, however, was never lost sight of, and the 
necessity of observing its conditions was never denied 

These grants affected but a moderate proportion of the 
territory of the state , the rest of which was administered by 
local officers directly under the prince, according to the form 
laid down in Menu The allotment of lands was adopted 
as a means of paying the troops, and not of governing the 
country , so that, although there were fiefs, there was no feudal 


sy stem • 

But though this was the progress of landed assignments in 
settled countries, they took another course in the case of foreign 
conquests In some instances a chief was detached hy the 
invaders, to occupy a remote part of the country, and to subsist 
Ins troops on its resources , and was allowed to remain undis 
turbed until his family had taken root, and had become^ tenants 
on condition of service instead of mere officers on*detachment 
Examples of this nature may be found among the Hindu 
governments m the south of India and in abundance and 
perfection among the Marattas of later times Even in these 
cases of foreign conquest, however, the intermediate tenure 
is tho exception, and not the rule , the main portion of the 
territory remaining under the direct administration of the 
prince But a course of proceeding yet remains, which carries 
the principle of alienation to a greater extent, and leads to a 
system which (with every caution in applying familiar names 
to remote institutions) it is impossible not to call feudal 

It is that which prevails among the Rajputs With them 
the founder of a state, after reserving a demesne for himself, 
divided tho rest of the country among his relations, according 
to the Hindu laws of partition Tho chief to whom each share 
was assigned owed military service and general obedience to 
the prince, but exercised unlimited authority within his own 
lands He, m his turn, divided his lands on similar terms 
among his relations, and a chain of vassal chiefs was thus 
J! 19 ^ to ''h°m the civil government as well as th e 
military force of the country was committed (P) 

foonSS « the feudal s y atem m Europe, as being 

"™ “ tho Princplo of family partem, and not on that o 
‘ SwXl. wmcM o military leaders . but it may not 
mill Conner ‘ n conquest and uben it did, the clan 

tnte mal« ! 1VhlC i h M t3,sts brt "«n tho members of a 
dmnded alJ. Pr °^ U<! ,hat «™nmnd among tlio .modes 
aod that the same kmsmen srbo 

la ford the conquest hl'ofech 'til'' bC<m tb ° ,Caden! ° f th ° 

ongra of present possession m family claims is still »1»« 
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in the memory of the Rajput chiefs, "who view the prince as 
their co-parcener in one point of view, though their sovereign in 
another. This mixed relation is well shown by the following 
passage, in a complaint from certain chiefs of Mar war against 
the Raja ; — ** When our services are acceptable,” say they, 
“ then he is our lord : when not, we are again his brothers and 
kindred, claimants and laying claim to the land.” 11 

The rule of partition was adhered to after the conquest, and 
each chief, in succession, was obliged to provide an appanage 
for the younger members of his father’s family. When any 
of those claimants remained inadequately provided for, he was 
assisted to set out an military adventures, and to found new 
states, by conquests in other countries (Q). 

The example of granting lands, which was set in the case of 
Ihe R/jja’s family, came to be extended to strangers : many 
fiefs are*now*held by Rajputs of entirely distinct tribes ; ,J and 
.one of the first order seems, in later times, to have been be- 
stowed on a Mussulman 14 (R). From the accounts given by 
the Mahometans of the state of Sind, during their early invasion 
in a.d. 711, it seems not improbable that the species of feudal 
system preserved among the modem Rajputs was then widely 
extended.'* 

Lands for services not military, besides those already noticed 
to local officers, are granted to ministers and other persons en- 
gaged in the administration ; and also to great officers of the 
household, ’and hereditary personal attendants. 

Other alienations are, to temples or religious persons, ot to 
meritorious servants or to favourites. Though very numerous, 
they are generally of small extent : often single villages ; 
sometimes only partial assignments on the government share 
of a village ; hut, in some cases, also, especially religious grants, 
they fonn very large estates. Religions grants are always in 
perpetuity, and are seldom interfered with. A large proportion 
of the grants to individuals are also in perpetuity, hnd are 
regarded as amongst the most secure forms of private property ; 
out the gradual increase of such instances of liberality, com- 
bined with the frequency of forged deeds of gift, sometimes 
induces the ruler to resume the grants of his predecessors, and, 
®OTe frequently, to burden them with heavy taxes. ‘When 
these are laid on transfers by sale, or even by succession, they 
are not thought unjust; but total resumptions, or the per- 
manent levy of a fixed rate, is regarded as oppressive. The 
reaction must have begun long ago ; for the ancient inscriptions 

ito/oSlT 51 Tod ’ V01 L P * 198 ' “ la 1770 Co,onel Tod,*voI. i. 
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often contain imprecations on any of the descendants of the 
granter who shall resume Ins gift “ 

It is probable that in all times there were heads of hill and 
forest tribes, who remained independent of the Hindu monar- 
chies, since even the more vigorous governments of the Moguls 
and the British have not^always been able to reduce such chiefs 
to subjection There were certainly others, who, though they 
acknowledged a sovereign, and paid him a real or nominal 
tnbute, or furnished a regular quota of troops, or merely gave 
general assistance, yet retained the internal administration of 
their country, yielding different degrees of obedience according 
to circumstances 

The number of these half subdued chieftains ivas from time 
to time increased on the breaking up of different Hindu states 
when some of the governors of districts and the military, feuda- 
tories were able to hold out against tlio conqticrorj and to 
maintain themselves in different degrees of independent 
Others of the same classes, and, still more, persons who farmed 
the public revenue, contrived to keep their stations 1 by rendering 
themselves useful to the ruling power , and without the least 
pretension to independence, were admitted to have a sort of 
hereditary right or interest in their districts, as long as they 
administered them satisfactorily, and pauLthe revenue de- 
manded by the government It is these three descriptions 
of persons, together with others who have risen under the 
Mahometans, that form the great class known in* English con* 
troversy by the name of Zemindars, 17 whose rights have been 
discussed with so much heat and confusion, and who will again 
bo noticed as the requisite occasions arise 

The art of war is greatly changed At the time of the 
Mahometan invasions from Ghazni, the Hindus were capable 
of systematic plans, pursued through several campaigns, and 
no longer confined to inroads of a few weeks’ duration The 
us ®, ?v. or( ^ nance afterwards made another great alteration , 
ana the introduction of regular battalions entirely changed the 
race of war Setting aside that European improvement, their 

bearer , Ab dir water cooler 
It 13 said by Mr Stirling 
Reatarchta vol xv p 239) that unW 
Aurangzih a time, the term zom ‘ n ~\i 
waa confined to such chiefs as enjoy** 
some degree of independence 1( ‘ 
modem times it is not limited to tn<* 
class , for in the Deckan it ia »° 9 * 

A , generally applied by the natives w 

« ^ ° 1:1 ^e d strict officers (dSsmfiks etc ) . 

and in our provinces m Huidostan W 
the village landholders 
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discipline, so far as relates to order of march and bnttlo, is 
worse than that described by Menu , but they now show a shill 
in the choice of ground, an activity in tlio employ ment of light 
troops, and a judgment in securing their own supplies and 
cutting off tlio^e of the enemy, of which there is no sign in the 
long instructions laid down in the code 

The spirit of generosity and mercy which pervades the old 
law's of war is no longer to ho found but war in India is still 
earned on with moro humanity than in other Asiatic countries , 
and more so bv the Hindfis than the Mahometans 

The longer duration of their campaigns renders the military 
pari of their life much more marked than it was formerly 
Some of the Maratta chiefs, in particular, have lived entirely 
in tho field, and had no other capital but their camp Prom 
this cuyumstanco the numbers assembled arc out of all propor- 
tion to the fighting men ; and, when they move, they form a 
disorderly crowd, spread over the country for ten or twelve 
miles m length, and ono or two in breadth, besides parties 
scattered to ihe Tight and left for forage or plunder 

Tho mam body is, in somo places denso, and in others rare, 
composed of elephants and camels, horse and foot, carts, palan- 
keens and bullock carriages, loaded oven, porters, women, 
children, droves of cattle, goats, sheep, and asses, all in tho 
greatest conceivable disorder, and all enveloped in a thick cloud 
of dust that rises high in tho atmosphere, and may bo seen 
for miles * 

Where there arc regular infantiy, they march in a body, or, 
at least, by regiments , and tbo guns form a long line occasion- 
ing continual obstructions from tho badness of tho roads or tho 
breaking down of carnages Tho rest of tho troops straggle 
among tho baggago Two tall standards, accompanied by 
kettledrums (all, perhaps, on elephants), represent a body which 
ought to bo from 600 to 5,000 horse, but arc followed by from 
to i0 The other horsemen belonging to them ar? nding 
singly or in groups, each, perhaps, with his spear poised on his 
8 v ^ er ’ *° t ^ ie imm, nent danger of those who press behind, 
while the owner is joking with his companion, or singing in a 
vo, ^®fkat may be heard amidst the surrounding din 

The whole is generally so loosely spread that a horseman 
mi 8“t go at a full trot from the rear to the head of tho column, 
and have way made for him as he advanced, except at passes 
of ravines, or narrow parts of tho road where he and everybody 
else must often suffer most tedious delay 

” ar tial halts occasionally take place towards tho front, when 
ne quartermaster general is negotiating with a village how 
much it is to give him not to encamp on its lands , and towards 
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the rear, as individuals wish to smoke, or to take other rest or 
refreshment 

Now and then a deer or a wild boar runs through the line 
shouts and commotion precede and follow his course , sticks 
are thrown, shots arc fired, and men spur through the crowd, 
without much thought of the risk of life or limb to themselves 
or others 

With all this want of order, its good intelligence and num 
bers of light troops prevent a native army from being surprised 
on the line of march It would be difficult, in our wars, to find 
an instance even of the baggage of a native army being cut off, 
unless when fairly run down by a succession of hard marches 
On the contrary, these apparently unwieldy masses have often 
gained great advantages from the secrecy and celerity of their 
movements Heider, Tippoo, and the Marat tas frequently 
overwhelmed separate detachments by attacking theta when 
believed to be in some distant quarter , and as often have they 
slipped through difficult passages, and ravaged the country m 
the rear of our general when he thought he was driving them 
before him towards their own capital 

When they reach their ground, things are arranged better 
than would be expected in such a scene of confusion Con- 
spicuous flags are pitched, which mark the place allotted to 
each chief or each department , and every man knows what 
part of his own line belongs to him 

The camp, when pitched, is a mixture of regularity and dis 
order The bazars are long and regular streets, with shops of 
a escnptions, as m a city The gun^ and disciplined infantry 
are in lines, and the rest scattered about, without any visible 
regard to arrangement The tents are mostly white, but often 
striped with red, green, or blue, and sometimes wholly of those 


P°or are low, and of black woollen, sometimes 
stnrlc^m ft. an ^ Ct °j description thrown over three spears 
so ill lodged ^ r ° UD ^ ’ ^ough t-he owners of spears are seldom 

couS'f 0 ™S”r the great are 8 P'end>d , they ere disposed in 
for public rpcpnf CanVaS B ? reena » a °d some are large and lofty* 
■ »”ef mth 2 IT •n Wh ' le ° therB are >ow, and of moderate 
pnvacy, thlle thev erH B , 0n ;? t ™ es walla, that secure 

nected by covered^as^eM the dust and w md They are con- 
that would be metw.il. contam every accommodation 

appears to ™cwL£”,t PaIaoe ^Maratta court, indeed 
cities » V e t u.tfPnit a( * vant age in their camps than in their 

nsual carelessness and inrfff 8mflC ™ Ce ’ there is some of their 
ness and lndiSerence to making anything com- 
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plete : these canvas palaces are often so ill pitched that they are 
quite incapable of resisting the tempest of particular seasons. 
Sindia’s whole suite of tents has been known to be levelled with 
the ground at midnight, and his women obliged to seek shelter 
from the wind and rain in some low private tent that happened 
to have resisted the fury of the elements. 

The intended proceedings for the next day are announced 
by fakirs or gos&yens, who go about the camp proclaiming a 
halt, or the hour and direction of the movement ; and who stop 
on the march to beg, exactly at the point where the welcome 
sight of the flags of the proposed encampment disposes all to 
be liberal. 

The armies are fed by large bodies of Banjaras, a tribe whose 
business it is to be carriers of grain, and who bring it from 
distant countries and sell it wholesale to the dealers . 18 

Smdller dealers go about to villages at a moderate distance 
from the camp and buy from the inhabitants. The government 
interferes very little, and native camps are almost always well 
’supplied. • 

The villages in the neighbourhood of the camp are sure to be 
plundered, unless protected by safeguards. The inhabitants fly 
with such property as they can carry, the rest is pillaged, and 
tho doors and rafters are pulled down for firewood ; treasure is 
dug for if the place is large ; and, even in small villages, people 
try if the ground sounds hollow, in hopes of finding the pits in 
which grain’ is buried ; or bore with iron rods, such as arc used 
by our surveyors, and ascertain by the smell, whether the rod 
has passed through grtfin. A system like this soon reduces a 
country to a desert. Jn a track often traversed by armies the 
villages are in ruins and deserted ; and bushes of different ages, 
scattered over the open country, show that cultivated fields are 
rapidly changing into jungle. The large towns are filled with 
fugitives from the country ; and their neighbourhood is gener- 
.y well cultivated, being secured by means of compositions 
with the passing armies. 

Too most important part of the Hindu battles is, now, a 
cannonade. In this they greatly excel, and have occasioned 
heavy loss to us in all our battles with them ; but the most 
characteristic mode of fighting (besides skirmishing, which is a 
avourite sort of warfare) is a general charge of cavalry, which* 
E0 °n brings the battle to a crisis. 

nothing can be more magnificent than this sort of charge. 

•’ ®low advance of such a sea of horsemen has something 

111 it more than usually impressive ; and, when they move on 


P* Wfia Uieso who afforded bug] 
o.siatftnco to Lord Cornwallis in hi 


war with Tippoo in 1791. Oeo Mill's 
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at speed, the thunder of the ground, the flashing of their arms, 
the brandishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners 
rushing through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a 
countless multitude, produce sensations of grandeur which the 
imagination cannot surpass 

Their mode is to charge the front and the flanks at once , 
and the manner in which they perform this manoeuvre has 
sometimes called forth the admiration of European antagonist^, 
and is certainly surprising in an undisciplined body Tho whole 
appear to be coming on at full speed tow ards their adversary’s 
front, when, suddenly, those selected for the duty at once wheel 
inwards, bring their spears by one motion to tho side nearest 
the enemy, and are m upon his flank before their intention is 
suspected * 


These charges, though grand are ineffectual against regular 
troops, unless they catch them in a moment of confusion, or 
when they have been thinned by the fire of cannon 

Horse soldiers are often maintained (as before mentioned) by 
assignments of the rent or revenue belonging to government m 
particular tracts of country, but oftener by payments from the 
treasury, either to military leaders, at so much a horseman 
(besides personal pay, and pay of subordinate officers), or to 
single horsemen, who, in such cases, are generally fine men, 
well mounted and who expect more than ordinary pay Some 
bodies are mounted on horses belonging to the government , 
ana these, although the men are of lower rank thait the other* 
are the most obedient and efficient part of the army 
r„ mni e est foot now a days are mercenaries, men from the 
;XVt , ges - and hkewise Arabs and Sindians , espo- 
A* floo f 3> aTe lncom parably superior to most other 
courage, discipline, and fidelity Their own way 
mdivKhinl* Bleges 1S ; Probably, little improved since Menu * 
till thev ne ^ r waP ’ and cover themselves by digging 

topmkoff RL C r U fl m Safety ’ and for an opportunity 

and a shot fired fr gamson > batteries are gradually raised 
on the workl I t0 t,me ’ whlch “^kes httle impassion 

more faSSlfr "T* » « ^successful rife 

The modern Si ',” 6 " th ™ a assault 
insomany S hap e 3 y hLafter g fW m f ment and pollCy WlU apP f! 

on the subject in this place th * ,fc 13 quite unnecessary to enter 
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CHAPTER III 


CHANGES IN THE LAW 

Changes in the written hr— Civil law — Changes in practice — Criminat 
law — Local laws 


Tee code of Menu is still tho basis of tlio Hindu jurisprudence ; 
and the principal features remain unaltered to tho present day. 

The various works of other inspired writers , 1 however, and 
tho numerous commentaries by persons of less authority,* to- 
gether with the additions rendered necessary by tho course of 
timo, have introduced man}’ changes into the written law, and 
have led to tlio formation of sovcral schools, tho various opinions 
of which aro followed respectively m different parts of India. 

Infill of these Menu is tho text-book, but is received accord- 
ing to fhe interpretations and modifications of approved com- 
mentators ; and tho great body of law thus formed lias again 
been reduced to digests, each of authority within tho limits of 
particular Schools. Bengal lias a separate school of her own ; 
and, although tho other parts of India agree in their general 
opinions, they arc still distinguished into at least four schools : 
tho^o of Mithild (North Bclior) ; Benares ; Maharashtra (the 
Maratta country) ; and Dravida (tho south of the Peninsula).* 

All of these schools concur in abolishing marriages between 
unequal casts ; ns well as tho practice of raising up issuo to 
deceased brothers, and all the species of sons mentioned in 
Menu, except a son of tlio body and one by adoption. Most of 
them, however, admit a’ species of adoption unknown to Menu, 
which is mndo by a widow’ in behalf of her deceased husband, in 


consequence of real or supposed 

1 [These are tho other bo colled 
njnntis, which boor the names of 
i ajnavalkya, Angirns, Atn, A pas* 
amba, USanaa, Kdtydyano, Daksha, 
vatdsar^ Yama, Likhita. Vishnu. 
• n *r]f s P at !> Vydsa.Sankha, Samv arta, 
Gautama, Sdtdtapn, and 

Vasishtha — En ] 

a [Of these tho most important aro 
those ° n Menu by Kullflko and Med 
SS? i» U 1 *?* on Y&jnavalkya, called 
wh. ^ ktdkehard, by Vijndnedwara, 
tl i e . raain authority for all tho 
“'r. 1 ? ° f h*. except ,,, Bengal , 
on Pardsara, called the 
by Mddhav dchdrya, cur- 
&ddnrt n «? r ^» lda ^eae m ust be 
'l he d, S e3t of Jimiitavdhana, 
whose chapter on inheritance is called 
dan a » that of Raghunan- 

01 ca ^ e d the Smnti tattwa , the 


instructions imparted by him 

Vivdda ratndkara and chmtdmani 
which aro current in Mithild , and 
the V\ avalidra rnaytikhn of Nila* 
kantha, current in Mahdrdshtra — 

E»]„ . 

3 [ Tho mam distinction betweon 
tho Benares, Mahdrdshtra and Drd- 
nda schools is rather a preferenco 
shown by each respectively for Bomo 
particular work as their authority of 
law, than nny real or important diffor- 
enco of doctrmo In all the western , 
and southern schools the prevailing 
authority is the nearly universal 
Mitdkshard. Tho Bengal system 
stands nearly alone, particularly 
with regard to the law of inheritance 
(where it follows tho Ddyabhdga) ; 
in some points it assimilates with 
that of Mithild.” — Morley’s* Digest. 
Introd p ore — Ed ] 
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during his life Some schools give the power to the widow 
independent of nil authorization by the deceased 

All the schools go still further than Menu in securing to 
sons the equal division of their family property Most of them 
proient the father’s alienating ancestral property without tho 
consent of his sons, and w ithout lcn\ ing a suitable maintenance 
for each of them , all prohibit arbitrary division of ancestral 
property, and greatly discourage it even when the property has 
been acquired by the distributor himself Tho Dravida school 
gives to the sons exactly tho samo rights ns to tho father, in 
regard to tho disposal of all his property, and puts them on a 
completo equality with him, except in the present enjoyment * 

All, except Bengal, in certain cases, still withhold the power 
of making a will 

The law- now goes much more into particulars on all subjects 
than m Menu’s time Land is often mentioned under a Variety 
of forms, and somo of the relations between landlord and tenant 
are fixed Attorney s or pleaders aro allowed , rules of pleading 
are prescribed, which are spoken of with high prawe by Sir 
William Jones * 

Different modes of arbitration are provided ; and, although 
many of tho rudest parts of the old fabric remain, yet the law 
bears clear marks of its more recent date, in tho greater ex- 
perience it evinces in tho modes of proceeding, and in the signs 
of a more complicated society than existed m the time of the 
first code « 


The improvements, however, in the written law bear no 
proportion to the excellence of the original sketch, and in tho 
existing code of the Hindus has no longer that superiority to 
those of other Asiatic nations which, in its early stage, it was 
entitled to claim over all its contemporaries 

Many great changes have been silently wrought without 
any alteration in the letter of the law The eight mode3 of 
for glance, are still permitted , but only one (that 

and the p ractice o£ ° ther na ." ons) 

defom.tT TJ al ! aW \. al S' wh,ch st,U exists in all its original 
desuetude’ nnH , (prc ? abl y * or that very reason) fallen into 
“or by arbitary will teplaced a sort of customary law, 

TvhKh isprotiL'afoiTnllp 10 ' 1 of . Ius . tlCB b y permanent courts 
their several m ^ enu » an d of which the tribunals, with 

4 1 P ° Wer3 * are Tec °rded by later writers/ is hardly 

Ltt . er ° r f ■SoMe(y r p n ®i4 (l0 ' M of Madra » 8 Seo Sir Colebroolto on Hindu 

ColebrookesCwMenrefacp n Courts of Justice, Transaction* 

( ^ Hoyal Asiatic Society, vol u p 16B- 
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observed In any Hindu govcmnicnt Tlio place of those tri- 
bunals is in part taken by commissions appointed m a summary 
wav by the pnnee, generally granted from motives of court 
favour, and often composed of persons suited to the object of 
the protecting courtier In part, the courts arc replaced by 
bodies of arbitrators, called Panchaycts, who sometimes act 
under the authority* of the go\ eminent, and sometimes settle 
disputes by tlio mere con c cnt of tho parties The efficiency of 
the«c tribunals is in somo measure kept up, notwithstanding 
tho neglect of the government, by the power given by Menu 
to a creditor over Ins debtor, which still subsists, and affords a 
motive to the person withholding payment to consent to an 
inquiry into.the claim 

On the whole, there cannot bo tho least doubt that civil 
justice is much worse administered in lltndu stntes at the 
present timb than it was in the earliest of which we have any 
certain knowledge 

Besides rules of Menu w Inch have been altered in later times, 
many local* customs arc now observable, of wlucb no notice is 
HI en in the Institutes Most of tlieso nro unimportant , but 
some relate to matters of the first consequence, and arc probably 
remains of tho laws which prevailed in tho nations where they 
are now in forco before tho introduction of Menu’s code, or of 
the authority of tho Bramms Perhaps tho most remarkablo 
instance of this sort is to he found nmong tho NiSirs of Malabar 
where a lflamcd woman is legally permitted to have unre- 
strained intercourse w ith all men of equal or superior cast , and 
where, from the uncertainty of the issue thus produced, a mnn’s 
heirs aro olw ay s his sister’s 6ons, and not Ins own T 


CHAPTER IV 

• TltESENT STATE OF RELIGION’ 

Changes since Mono — The FurAnns — Present objects of worship — Sira — 
D6v! or BhA\£nt — Vishnu nnl hi* incarnation* — Ramn — Cmhnn- — 
Other gods — Good and bad spirits — Local gods — General character 
of the Hind 6 religion — Future state — Moral effects — Seels — Aa 
tendency of tl o monastic orders — TJ o Bauddlias or Buddhists— • 
The Janas or Jains — Compnratno antiquity of those ret c ons and 
that of Brahm&- 

The principal changes in religion since Menu arc— 

The neglect of tho principle of monotheism 

The neglect of some gods and tho introduction oP others * 

Dr F Buchanan’s Journey throttfl (kt \!y$ort, tte., vol il pp 411,412. 
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The worship of deified mortals : 

The introduction (or at least the great increase) of sects, 
and the attempt to exalt individual gods at the expense of the 
others : 

The doctrine that faith in a particular god is more efficacious 
than contemplation, ceremonial observance, or good works : 

The use of a new ritual instead of the Vedas ; and the 
religious ascendency acquired by monastic orders. 

The nature of these changes will appear in an account of the 
Hindu religion as it now stands, which is essential to an under* 
standing of the ordinary transactions of the people. - 

There is, indeed, no country where religion is so constantly 
brought before the eye as in India. Every town has temples of 
all descriptions, from a shrine, which barely holds the idol, to a 
pagoda with lofty towers, and spacious courts, and colonnades. 
To all these votaries are constantly repairing, to han^j the'image 
with garlands, and to present it with fruit and flowers. The 
banks of the river, or artificial sheet of water (for there is no 
town that is not built on one or other), have often noble flights 
of steps leading down to the water, which are covered, in the 
early part of the day, with persons performing their ablutions, 
and going through their devotions, as they stand in the stream. 
In the day, the attention is drawn by the song, or by the grace- 
ful figures and flowing drapery of groups of women, as they bear 
their offerings to a temple. 

- 'Parties of Bramins and others pass on similar ‘occasions ; 
and frequently numerous processions move on, with drums and 
music, to perform the ceremony of soine particular holiday. 
They carry with them images borne aloft on stages, representa- 
tions of temples, chariots, and other objects which, though of 
cheap and flimsy materials, are made with skill and taste, and 
present a gay and glittering appearance. 

• a ^ ,8 ^ ance from towns, temples are always found in 
inhabited places ; and frequently rise among the trees on the 
banks of rivers, m the heart of deep groves, or on the summits 
° m th . e w .‘l desfc forests, a stone covered ‘with 
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occasions of display to the rich, and lead to some little show 
and festivity even among the lower orders. 

But the frequent meetings, on days sacred to particular 
gods, are chiefly intended for the humbler class, who crowd to 
them with delight, even from distant quarters. 

Though the religion presented in so many striking forms 
does not enter, in reality, into all the scenes to which it gives 
rise, yet it still exercises a prodigious influence over tho people ; 
and haa little, if at all, declined in that respect, since the firat 
period of its institution. 

The objects of adoration, however, are no longer the same. 

The theism inculcated by the V6das as the true faith, in 
which all other forms were included, has been supplanted by a 
system of gross polytheism and idolatry ; and, though nowhere 
entirely forgotten, is never steadily thought of, eveept by 
philosopher and'divines. The followers of the Wdns; though 
they ascended beyond the early worship of the elements and 
the powers of nature to a knowledge of the real character of 
the Divinity, and though anxious to diffuse their own doctrines, 
did not disturb the popular belief ; but, actuated either by 
their characteristic respect for immemorial usage, or, perhaps, 
by a regard for the interests of the priesthood (from which the 
most enlightened Bramin seems never to have been free), they 
permitted the worship of the established gods to continue, 
representing them as so many forms or symbols of the real 
Divinity. *At the same time, they erected no temple and 
addressed no worship to the true God. The consequence was 
such as was to be expected from the weakness of human nature : 
the obvious and palpable parts of their religion prevailed over 
the more abstruse and more sublime : the ancient polytheism 
kept its ground, and was further corrupted by the introduction 
of deified heroes^ xd\p J.v? ys>, ,b> J&air superseded thads&vas 
from whom they were supposed to derive their divinity. 

scriptures of this new religion are tho Puranas* of which 
e, ghteen, all alleged by their followers to be the works 
of Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas ; but, in reality, composed 
Hi ^ 6re ^ au th°rs between the eighth and sixteenth centuries, 
although, in many places, from materials of much more ancient 
Hi contain theogonies ; accounts of the creation ; 

philosophical speculations ; instructions for religious cere- 
monies ; genealogies ; fragments of history ; and innumerable 
egends, . relating to the actions of gods, heroes, and sages. 
1 r to support the doctrines of particular sects, 

2 nd all are corrupted by sectarian fables ; so that they do not 
orm a. consistent whole, and were never intended to fee com- 
med into one general ‘system of belief. Yet they are all 
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received as incontrovertible authority ; and, as they are 
the sources from which the present Hindu religion is drawn, 
we cannot be surprised to find it full of contradictions and 
anomalies 

The Hindus, as has been said, are still aware of the existence 
of a Supreme Being, from whom all others denve their existence, 
or, rather, of whose substance they are composed , for, accord- 
ing to the modem belief, the universe and the Deity are one 
and the same But their devotion is directed to a variety of 
gods and goddesses, of whom it is impossible to fix the number 
Some accounts with the usual Hindu extravagance, make the 
deities amount to 330 000 000 , but most of these are minis 
tenng angels in the different heavens, or other spirits who have 
no individual name or character, and who arc counted by^the 
million , 


The following seventeen, however, are the principal ones, 
and, perhaps, the only ones universally recognised as exer 
cising distinct and divine functions, and therefore entitled to 
worship 1 — • 

1 Brahma, the creating principle ; 

2 Vishnu, the preserving principle; 

3 Siva, the destroying principle , 

with their corresponding female divinities, who are mythologi- 
cally regarded as their wives, but, metaphysically, as the active 
powers which develop the principle represented by each 
member of the triad , namely,^ 1 

( 4 Saraswati 

5 Lakshmi ' 

0 Parvati, called also Devi, Bhavam, or Durga. 

indra, god of the air and of the heavens 
« Varuna, god of the waters 
0 Pavana, god of the wind 
10 Agnt, god of fire 

jo V 16 lldernal regions and judge of the dead 

Jr Cuv era, god of wealth J b 

Cartikeya, god of war. 

J4 Cdma, god of love 
15 Stiiya, the sun 
, 10 Soma, the moon 

presides oveMhe^ntnin!? 6 r . em< J7 er of difficulties, and, as such, 

commencement of nil undcrt°kmgs M ° eS ' “ d ‘ S mV ° Led 

especially the Ganges ^whiefi 16 planets * and many sacred rivers, 
and hdhoured with everv unrt p f ersoni ? ed a9 a female divinity. 
• Kennedy * » 7 1 of worehl P a "d reverence 

y# ***,4 p 3G7 
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The first three of these gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
form the celebrated Hindu tnad, whose separate characters are 
sufficiently apparent, but whose supposed unity may perhaps 
be resolved into tho general maxim of orthodox Hindus, that 
all the deities are only various forms of one Supreihe Being * 
Brahma, though he seems once to have had some degree of 
pre-eminence, and is the only one of the three mentioned by 
Menu,* was never much worshipped, and has now but one 
temple in India * though invoked in the daily service, lus 
separate worship is almost entirely neglected * 

His consort, Saraswati, being goddess of learning and elo- 
quence, has not fallen so completely out of notice It is far 
different with Vishnu and Siva They and their incarnations 
now attract almost all the religious veneration of the Hindus , 
the relative importance of each is eagerly supported by nu- 
merous votaries , and there are heterodox sects of great extent 
which maintain the supreme divinity of each, to the entire 
exclusion of his rival 

Siva is thus described in the Buranas * “He wanders 


about, surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, 
and with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of a funeral 
pile, ornamented with human skulls and bones, sometimes 
laughing and sometimes crying ” The usual pictures of him 
correspond with these gloomy descriptions, with the addition 
that he has three eyes, and bears a trident in one of his hands , 
his hair is coiled up like that of a religious mendicant , and he 
is represented seated in an attitude of profound thought This 
last particular corresponds with the legends relating to him, 
which describe him as always absorbed in meditation, and as 
consuming with the fire of his eye those who dare to disturb 
him m his state of abstraction But although these accounts 
accord so well wofcb Au? wanter s£ the xmly mphlcm 

under which he is ever worshipped is intended to mark that 
destruction as only another name for regeneration • 

It*is meant for the same symbol of the creative principle 
that was employed by the ancients , but vs, m fact a low 
cylinder or stone, which occupies the place of an image m all 
ue temples sacred to Siva, and which suggests no suspicion 
th l ^ S ? n S ina l uuport Bloody sacrifices are performed to Siva,^ 
hough discouraged by the Bramms of his sect , and it is in* 
onour of him, or of his consort, that so many self inflicted 
ortures are incurred on certain days in the year On those 

f Researches p 211 6 Ward on tho Hindoos vol m 

ui n'o-n Researches vol p 26 

j { 8 Quoted m Kennedy s Researches, 

, e Researches p 270 p 291 

Tod 8 Rajasthan \ol i p 774 
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occasions some stab their limbs and pierce their tongues with 
knives, and walk in procession with swords, arrows, and even 
living serpents thrust through the wounds , while others are 
raised into the air by a hook fixed in the flesh of their backs, 
and are whirled round by a movable lever, at a height which 
would make their destruction inevitable, if the skin were to 


give way 1 

The nature of Siva’s occupations does not indicate much 
attention to the affairs of mankind , and, according to the 
present Hindu Rystem, there is no god particularly charged 
with the government of the world , the Supreme Being, out 
of whose substance it is formed, taking no concern in its affairs 
but the opinion of the vulgar is more rational than that of their 
teachers , they mix up the idea of the Supreme Being with that 
of the deity who is the particular object of their adoration and 
suppose him to watch over the actions of men, afid to reward 
the good and to punish the wicked both in this world and 
the next * 

The heaven of Siva is in the midst of the eternal snow 8 and 
glacierB of Keilasa one of the highest and deepest groups of 
the stupendous summits of Himalaya 

His consort Devi, or Bhavani is at least as much an object 
of adoration as Siva , and is represented in still more terrible 
colours Even in the milder forms in which she is generally 
seen m the south of India she is a beautiful woman, riding ob tt 
tiger, but in a fierce and menacing attitude, as if advancing 
to the destruction of one of the giants, against whom her in 
carnations were assumed But in another form occasionally 
used everywhere, and seemmglv the favourite one m Bengal 
she is represented with a black skm, and a hideous and terrib e 
countenance, streaming with blood, encircled with snakes, hung 
round with Bkulls and human heads and in all respects re- 
sembling a fury rather than a goddess Her rites m those 
«nmtms correspond with this character Human sacrifices 
y offered to her , * and she is stiU supposed t° 
carnage that is carried on before her altars A 
a iS e i near Calcutta 1,000 goats, besides other animab 
the extJ^f sac 5 lficed every month ' At Bindabashm, where 
* it used to ^ indhya hills approaches the Ganges 

image was never ahowel ^ **** 

from that^fTho^Ui tbe ^ orslll P o£ Devi does not differ W®* 
t other gods , but it sometimes assumes a f° rnl 

Md Bolfop nSr. J Mr Blaqmtre AnalK 

< 9 \\ ard a Hindoos, vol uu p- 
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that has brought suspicion or disgrace on tlio whole of tho 
Hindu religion I allude to the secret orgies, which hn\ o often 
been dwelt on by tho missionaries, and tho existence of which 
no one has ever attempted to den} On those occasions, ono 
sect of tho worshippers of Devi, chiefly Brnmins (but not 
always, for with tins sect all cast is abolished), moot m parties 
of both sexes, to feast on flesh and spirituous liquors, and to 
indulge w the grossest debauchery All tins is rendered doubly 
odious by being performed with some semblance of tho cere- 
monies of religion ; but it is probably of raro occurrence, and 
is ah done with tlio utmost secrecy , tho sect by which it is 
tolerated is scarcely over a\oucd, and is looked on with horror 
and contempt by all the orthodox Hindus Besides these 
votaries of Devi, and cntirclj unconnected with her worship, 
there are eomo few among tho varieties of religious mendicants 
who consider themselves ahox o all law, and at liberty to indulge 
their passions without incurring sin These add to tlio ill 
repute of the religion of tho Hindus , and it is undeniable, 
that a straitfof licentiousness and sensuality mixes occasionally 
with every part of their mythology , but it is confined to books 
and songs, and to temples and festivals, which do not fall under 
ever} one’s observation A stranger might Iivo among them 
for years, and frequent their religious ceremonies and private 
companies, without seeing anything indecent , and their 
notions of decorum, in the intercourse of persona of different 
sex, is carried to a pitch of strictness which goes beyond what 
is consistent with reason or with European notions 

To return to the gocis of tho Hindus Vishnu is represented 
as a comely and placid young man, of a dark azure colour, 
and dressed like a king of ancient days He is painted also 
m the forms of his ten principal incarnations, which I may 
mention to aUi xstrato t»hs* gem&s «sv F Btnda .(bvtvw 

The first was that of a fish, to recover tho Vedas, which had 
been carried away by a demon in a deluge , another was that 
t raisec * on his tusks tho world, which had sunk 

to the bottom of the ocean , and another w as a tortoise, that 
supported a mountain in one of tlio most famous legends 
ihe fourth had rather more of human interest An infidel 
yrant was about to put his son to death for his faith in Vishnu 
n ai8 interview, he asked him, in derision of the omm-* 
presence of his favourite divinity, whether ho was in that 
P 1 ur, pointing to one of those that supported the hall Tho 
son answered that ho was , and the incensed father was about 
tp fi k 18 exe °ution, when Vishnu, in the shape of a man 
. 1 1 head and paws of a lion, burst from tho pillar and 
01 e aim to pieces The fifth was, when a lung, by force of 
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sacrifices and austerities, had acquired such a power over the 
gods that they were compelled to surrender to him the earth 
and sea, and were waiting in dread till the conclusion of his 
last sacrifice should put him in possession of the heavens 
On this occasion Vishnu presented himself as a Bramm dwarf, 
and begged for as much ground as he could step over in three 
paces the Raja granted his request, with a smile at his 
diminutive stature , when Vishnu at the first step strode 
over the earth , at a second over the ocean , and no space 
being left for the third, he released the Raja from his promise, 
on condition of his descending to the infernal regions The 
sixth incarnation is Parasu Rama, a Bramm hero, who made 
war on the Cshatnya, or military class, and extirpated the 
whole race The seventh was Rama The eighth was Bala 
Rama, a hero who delivered the earth from giants u . The 
ninth was Buddha, a teacher of a false religion* whose form 
Vishnu assumed for the purpose of deluding the enemies of 
the gods , a character which plainly points to the religion of 
Buddha, so well known as the rival of that of the Brannns 
The tenth is still to come But all his other forms are thrown 


into the shade by the incarnations of Rama and Crishna, who 
have not only eclipsed their parent Vishnu, in Hindostan at 
least, but have superseded the worship of the old elementary 
gods, and indeed of all other gods, except Siva, Surya, and 
Ganesa 11 Rama, thus identified with Vishnu by the super- 
stition of his admirers, was a king of Oudh, and m almost the 
only person mentioned m the Hindu traditions whose actions 
have something of an historical character He is said to have 
been at first excluded from Ins paternal kingdom, and to have 
passed many years in religious retirement in a forest His 
queen, Sita, was carried off by the giant Havana , for her 
sake he Jed an army into the Dechan, penetrated to the island 
° yl° n i °f which Ravana was king, and recovered Sita, 
alter a Complete victory over her ravtsher In that expedition 
us a les were an army of monkeys, under the comnyind of 
Hanumat, whose figure is frequently seen m temples, and 
’ 13 at 1°“* as muc h worshipped in the Dechan 
jy of the other gods Rama’s end, however, 
' the death % ’ />° r having, by his imprudence, caused 
ns brother Lakshmana, who had shared with him 


l,rn,hFr“ ,at £ raa * U3 hi! 

brother , ho is more usually con 

^orpont "wntt m Kmhn a f 

' •ifcl.ll. and ninth, Buddha tang „ 


eluded When Krishna w not jn® n 
tioned among them it is only bectti* 3 * 
ho is the deity himsolf — Fd ] 

11 Colebrooke, Astatic RtttuTtMt 

'ol vn p 280, W ilson, ibid , vot 

*vi pp 4, 20 
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in all his dangers and successes, he threw himself, m despair, 
into a river, and, as the Hindus say, was reunited to the 
Divinity He stiU, however, retains his individual existence, 
as is Bhown by the separate worship so generally paid to hun 
Rama is represented in his natural form, and is an object of 
general adoration But in this respect he falls far Bhort of the 
popularity of another deified mortal, who is not included in 
the ten great incarnations, and whose pretensions are by no 
means so obvious either as a king or a conqueror He was 
born of the royal family of Mattra, on the Jumna , but brought 
up by a herdsman in the neighbourhood, who concealed him 
from a tyrant, who sought his life u This is the period which 
has made m6st impression on the Hindus, who are never tired 
of celebrating Chnsna’s frolics and exploits as a child — his 
stealing mil^, and his destroying serpents and among whom 
there is an extensive sect which worships him under his infant 
form, as the supreme creator and ruler of the universe Cnshna 
excites equal enthusiasm, especially among his female wor 
shippers, in his youth, which he spent among the gopis, or 
milkmaids, dancing, sporting, and playing on the pipe , and 
captivated the hearts not only of his rural companions, but 
of the princesses of Hmdostan, who had witnessed his beauty ** 

As he advanced in years he achieved innumerable adven 
tures, and, among the rest, Bubdued the tyrant, and recovered 
his inheritance, but, being pressed by foreign enemies, he 
removed his residence to Dwaraka in Guzerat 14 He after- 
wards appeared as an. ally of the family of Pandu, m their 
war with their relations the Curus, 15 for the sovereignty of 
Hastinapur , a place supposed to be north east of Delhi, and 
about forty miles from the point where the Ganges enters 
Hmdostan 

This war forms the subject of the .prftafc Hindu hemic /uiem, 
the ‘ Maha Bharata ” of which Crishna is, in fact, the hero 
It ended m the success of the Pandus, and in the return of 
Crishna to his capital in Guzerat His end also was unfor- 
tunate , for he was soon involved in civil discord and at last 
was slam by the arrow of a hunter, who shot at him by mistake, 
m a thicket” 


11 Tod a Rajasthan vot i p 633 
U Sc© Sir \Y Jone3, Astatic Re 
Marches vol i p 259 and tbo trails 
lotion bj the same elegant scholar of 
the song of Jaj adeva, which in his 
* f affords a pleasing specimen 
of Hmdu pastoral poetry Ibid vol 
»u p 183 

[* Abstract of the Mahd Bh& 
rata m U ard a Hindoos vol up 
US Professor Wilson Asiatic Re 


searches vol jcv p 101 Colona , 
ilford ibid vol vi p SOS 
15 Ward vol in p 148 
” Tod on the authority of a Hindu 
1 istorj Rajasthan vol l p 50 [So 
Malidbharata, Mansala Porvan and 
t is) nu Purana. It may hovrev er be 
allegorical oa Jarfi tHb hunter a 
name sigtuGea old age tftcay — • 
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Crishna is the greatest favourite with the Hindus of all their 
divinities Of the sectaries who revere Vishnu, to the ex- 
clusion of the other gods, one sect almost confine their worship 
to Rama , but, though composed of an important class as 
including many of the ascetics, and some of the boldest specu 
lators in religious inquiry, its numbers and popularity bear 
no proportion to another 'division of the Vaishnava seot, which 
is attached to the worship of Crishna This comprises all the 
opulent and luxurious, almost all the women, and i very large 
proportion of all ranks of the Indian society-” 

The greater part of these votaries of Crishna maintain that 
he is not an incarnation of Vishnu, but Vishnu himself, and 
likewise the eternal and self existing creator of th'e universe “ 
These are the principal manifestations of Vishnu , but his 
incarnations or emanations, even as acknowledged in books, 
are innumerable , and they are still more swelled by others 
m which he is made to appear under the form of some local 
saint or hero, whom his followers have been disposed to deify 
The same liberty is taken with other gods * Khandoba, 
the great local divinity of the Marattas (represented as an 
armed horseman), is an incarnation of Siva , ” and the family 
of Bramrns at Chinchor, near Puna, in one of whoso members 
godhead is hereditary, derive their title from an incarnation 
or emanation of Ganesa *• 


Even villages have their local deities, which are often 
emanations of Siva or Vishnu, or of the corresponding god 
desses But all these incarnations pre insignificant, when 
compared to tho great ones of Vishnu, and above nil to Rama 
and Crishna Tho wife of Vishnu is Lakshmi She has no 
temples , but, being goddess of abundance and of fortune, 
slio continues to be assiduously courted, and is not likely to 
fall into neglect 

0 ! tho remaining gods, Ganesa and Surva (tho sun) are 
10 mo,t generally honoured They hoth have votaries who 
, ““ t0 “J* ° lllc r gods, and both have tcmploa and 
m 8 t!,e lY >r ? h,p ,, Ganfsa ' indeed, lias probably more temples 
in the Deehan than any other god eacept Siva Surya l» 
r * C, ' a . n0t ’ " Uh lus llcnd surrounded by rajs 
19 a figurc of a fat man ' *‘ th an 


temples 0 tb ou eb mne ^ 10 2°^ s enumerated haic 

„ \ of tllcm Rp em to have had them m former 

•' irrXf* x\t 1 pr> n 8'^fin 1f C ^ V Ctlcbrooko Astaitc Research' 1 
” 11* t p &«, vnl '*>- P 282 , Cup tain Moon? 

J Domha * r 3,1 
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times ! * Some have an annual festnal, on which their imago 
is made and worshipped, and next day is thrown into a stream , 
others arc onl} noticed m prajers” Indrn, in particular, 
seems to have formerly occupied a much more distinguished 
place m popular respect than lie now enjojs Ho is called 
the Ruler of Heaven and the King of Gods, and was fixed on 
by an eminent orientalist as tho Jupiter of the Hindus , “ 
jet is now hut seldom noticed 

Cama, also, the god of lo\e, has undergone a similar fate 
Ho is the most pleasing of the Hindu di\ nut us, and most con- 
formable to European ideas of his nature Endowed with 
perpetual jouth and surpassing bcauta, he exerts Ins swa\ 
o\er both gods and men Brahma, Vishnu, and even the 
gloomv Siva, have been wounded bj his flower} bow and his 
arrows tipped with blossoms His temples and groves make 
a distinguished figure in tho tales, poems, nnd dramas of 
antiquity , ** but he now shares in neglect and disregard with 
the other nine, except Yama, whose character of judge of the 
dead makes him still nn object of respect and terror 

Each of these gods has his separate heaven, and his peculiar 
attendants All are mansions of bliss of immense catcnt, and 

fll) w/tb an\r\ nnrl 
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The Rakshasas are also gigantic and malignant being3, 
and the Pisachas are of the same nature, though perhaps 
inferior in power Bhutas are evil spirits of the lowest order, 
corresponding to our ghosts and other goblins of the nursery , 
but in India believed in by all ranks and ages 

A most extensive body of divinities is still to be noticed , 
although they are not individually acknowledged except 
in confined districts, and although the legality of their worship 
is sometimes denied by the Bramins These are the village 
gods, of which each village adores two or three, as its especial 
guardians , but sometimes as its dreaded persecutors and 
tormentors They bear some resemblance to the penates 
or lares of the Romans and, like them, they are sometimes 
the recognised gods of the whole nation (either in their gene 
rally received characters or m local incarnations) , but much 
oftener they are the spirits of deceased persons? who have 
attracted the notice of the neighbourhood They have seldom 
temples or images but are worshipped under the form of a heap 
of earth 


It is possible that some of them may be ancient gods of the 
Sudras who have survived the establishment of the Bramin 
religion *' 

Such is the outline of the religion of the Hindus To gtve 
a conception of its details, it would be necessary to relate 
some of the innumerable legends of which their mythology 
is composed— the churning of the ocean by th£ gods and 
asm-as for the purpose of procuring the nectar of immortality, 
and the subsequent stratagem by whifih the gods defrauded 
eir coadjutors of the prize obtained , the descent of the 
anges from heaven on the invocation of a saint , its falling 
* 1 vio ence on the head of Siva, wandering for vears amidst 
ms matted locks, and tumbling at last in a mighty stream 
upon the earth with all its tram of fishes, snakes, turtles, 
and crocvidiles , the production of Ganfea, without a father 
Bm .ft" '« S J“ S ,° f Dc ' vl • h,s temporary slaughter bv 
that of an el J 113 bead aIK * afterwards replaced it “with 
geney _s„l ephant / he that to hand in the emer 

occasional W “andT’ i'" th the ? Uarrels of the 6 ods ,hc ‘I 
demons thmr * je ? Jo 1 ustes their wars with men and 
and austerities 3 ’ ant * ca ptivity , their penances 

7 Dp 6 aCCOm P llshmen t Of their wishes , their 

much attention to th^subiert in often o! Brarmns who had 

•survey of certain d stnets in rJL » ^Ued themselvea to resist or revenge 
Beh f r He found the wnS? a^mjury —MSS at the India House 
gene , rally Spirits o! S K shed m part b y Montgomery 
ol the place who ha / ^ Mart “» 
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speaking weapons , tho numerous forms they ha\ o assumed, 
and the delusions with w hich they have deceived tho senses 
of those whom they wished to injure , — all this w ould bo neces 
saiy to Bhow fully the religious opinions of India , but would 
occupy a space for which the value of the matter would bo a 
very inadequate compensation 

It may be sufficient to observe, that tho general character 
of these legends is extravagance and incongruity Tho Greek 
gods u ere formed like men, u ith greatly increased pou ers and 
faculties, and acted os men u ould do if so circumstanced , but 
with a dignttv and energy suited to their nearer approach to 
perfection The Hindu gods, on tho other hand, though 
endued with human passions, have always something monstrous 
in their appearance, and wild and capricious in their conduct 
They are of various colours — red, yellow, and blue , some 
have t'welve*heads, and most have four hands They are often 
enraged without a cause, and reconciled without a motive 
The same deity is sometimes powerful enough to destroy his 
enemies with a glance, or to subdue them with a wish , and 
at other times 13 obliged to assemble numerous armies to 
accomplish his purpose, and is very near failing after all 17 
The powers of tho three great gods aro coequal and un- 
limited , jet are exercised with so little harmony, that in one 
of their disputes Siva cuts off one of Brnhmd’s heads 15 Neither 
is there any regular subordination of the other gods to tho 
three, or tt> each other Indra, who is called the King of 
Heaven, and has been compared to Jupiter, has no authority 
over any of the rest • These and more incongruities arise, 
in part, from the desire of different sects to extol their favourite 
deity , but as the Puranas are all of authority, it is impossible 
to separate legends founded on those writings from the general 
belief of all classes With all this there is something in the 
gigtant.irrfvahlr ui r uhr A T mu\r goidr, lAtr ungnnn* mb amnio." ui c rihnr 
sentiments and actions, and the peculiar forms in which they 
are clothed, and splendour with which they are surrounded, 
that fioes not fail to make an impression on the imagination 
The most singular anomaly m the Hindu religion is the 
power of sacrifices and religious austerities Through them a 
religious ascetic can inflict the severest calamities, even on a 
deity, by his curse , and the most wicked and most impious 
of mankind may acquire such an ascendency over the gods as 
to render them the passive instruments of his ambition, and 
even to force them to submit their heavens and themselves 

17 Story of Siva and Jalandhar a and Wilson Astatic Researches vol 
-tvennedy 8 Researches p 456 xvi p 4 note •» 

Kennedy a Researches p 295 , 
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to his sovereignty Indra, on being cursed by a Brainin, was 
hurled from Ins own heaven, and compelled to animate the 
body of a cat ** Even Yama, the tcmblo judge of the dead, 
is said, in a legend, to have been cursed^ for an act done in 
that capacity, and obliged to undergo a transmigration into 
the person of a slave ,0 

The danger of all the gods from the sacrifices of one Ling 
has appeared in the fifth incarnation of Vishnu^, another 
king actually conquered the three w orlds, nqd forced the gods, 
except the three chief ones, to fly, and to conceal themselves 
under the shapes of different animals , ,l while a third went 
still further, and compelled the gods to worship lnra ,s 

These are a few out of numerous mstances^of a similar 
nature , all, doubtless, invented to show the virtue of ritual 
observances, and thus increase the consequence and profits 
of the Bramins But these are rather the traditions of former 
days, than the opinions by which men are now actuated m 
relation to the Divinity The same objects which were formerly 
to be extorted by sacrifices and austerities are now to be won 
by faith The followers of this new principle look with 
scarcely disguised contempt on the V6das, and all the devotional 
exercises there enjoined As no religion ever entirely discards 
morality, they still inculcate purity of life, and innocence, 
if not virtue , but the sole essential is dependence on the par- 
ticular god of the sect of the individual teacher Implicit 
faith and reliance on him makes up for all deficiencies in other 
respects , while no attention to the forms of religion, or to 
the rules of morality, are of the slightest avail without this 
all important sentiment This system is explained and m 
culcated in the Bhagavad Gita, which Mr Colcbrooko regards 
as the text book of the school 

It is an uncommon, though not exclusive feature in the 
mdu religion that the gods enjoy only a limited existence 
at the end of a cycle of prodigious duration, the universe 
ceases to exist , the triad, and aU the other gods lose their 
eing , and the Great Tirst Cause of all remains alone In in* 
111 * space the lapse of ages, his power is again 

’ , and tbe " hol ° creation, with all its human and divine 
inhabitants, rises once more into existence 

0 J'®® hardly believe that so many rude and puerile 
the e\rW ° a th0SC above related > are not the relics of 
sacred nnmn an * mo *: barl) arous times , but even the 
f tbe ? b ™tian religion did not prevent its 
. after the decay of learning, with supersti* 
K Ward %ol in n 'll ,, , „ 

50 Ibid p 58 „ Kennedy s Researches, p 80S 

52 Ward vol m p 75 
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tions proportionately as degrading; and wo may therefore 
believe, with the best informed orientalists, that the Hindu 
system once existed in far greater purity, and 1ms sunk into 
its present state along with the decline of all other branches 
of knowledge. 

In the nb?ve observations I have abstained from all re- 
ference to the religion of other countries. It is possible that 
antiquarians may yet succeed in finding a connexion, in 
principles or in origin, between the mythology of India and 
that of Grccco or of Egypt ; but the external appearances 
are so different, that it would quite mislead the imagination 
to attempt to illustrate them by allusions to either of those 
superstitions.” 

It only remains to say a few words on the belief of the 
Hindus relating to a future state. Their peculiar doctrine, 
as is well known, is transmigration ; but they believe that, 
between their different stages of existence, they will, according 
to their merits, enjoy thousands of years of happiness in some 
of the heavens already described, or suffer torments of similar 
duration in some of their still more numerous hells. Hope, 
however, seems to be denied to none : the most wicked man, 
after being purged of his crimes by ages of suffering and by 
repeated transmigrations, may ascend in the scale of being, 
until he may enter into heaven and even attain the highest 
reward of aU the good, which is incorporation in the essence 
of God. • 

Their descriptions of the future state of bliss and penance 
are spirited and poetical. The good, as soon as they leave 
the body, proceed to the abode of Yaraa, tlirough delightful 
paths, under the shade of fragrant trees, among streams 
covered with the lotus. Showers of flowers fall on them as 
they pass ; and the air resounds with the hymns of the blessed, 
and the still more melodious strains of angels. The passage 
of the wicked is through dark and dismal paths ; sometimes 
over burning sand, sometimes over stones that cut their feet 
at every step : they travel naked, parched with thirst, covered 
With dirt and blood, amidst showers of hot ashes and burning 
C °a J *k®y are terrified with frequent and horrible apparitions, 
and fill the air with their shrieks and wailing.” The hells 
° which they are ultimately doomed are conceived in the same ' 
spirit, and described with a mixture of sublimity and minute- 
^ a ^ mos ^ recalls the “ Inferno ” 

. ,7" eso ^wards and punishments are often well apportioned 
° the moral merits and demerits of the deceased : a # nd they 

j. Professor Muller’s Lectures, second series, 1 * x xt — Ed’] 

" Qn the Hindoos, vol iu p 374 
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no doubt exercise considerable influence over the conduct 
of tbe living But, on the other hand, the efficacy ascribed 
to faith and to the observance of the forms of devotion, and 
the facility of expiating crimes by penances, are, unfortunately, 
prevailing characteristics of this religion, and have a strong 
tendency to weaken its effect in supporting the principle, 
of morality 

Its indirect influence on its votaries is even more injurious 
than these defects Its gross superstition debases and dc 
bihtatcs the mind , and its exclusive view to repose in this 
world, and absorption hereafter, destroys the great stimulants 
to virtue afforded by lovo of enterprise and of posthumous 
fame It 3 usurpations over the provinces of law and science 
tend to keep knowledge fixed at the point to which it had 
attained at the time of the pretended revelation by the 
Divinity , and its interference in the minutiae of private manners 
extirpates every habit and feeling of free agency, and reduces 
life to a mechanical routine When individuals are left free, 
improvements take place as tliej are required , and a nation 
is entirely changed in the course of a few generations without 
an effort on the part of any of its members , but when religion 
has interposed, it requires as much boldness to tako the smallest 
Btcp, as to pass over the innovations of a century at a stride , 
and a man must bo equally prepared to renounce lus faith 
and the communion of his friends, whether he merely makes 
a change in his diet, or embraces a whole body df doctrines 
religious and political, at variance with those established 
among his countrymen " 

It is witlun its own limits that it has been least successful 
in oppostng innovation The original revclntion, indeed, has 
not been qucstiorcd , but different degrees of importance 
hft'o been attached to particular parts of it, and different 
constructions put on the same passages , and as there is neither 
a ruling council nor a single head to settle disputed point* 
and to enforce uniformity in practice, various sects have 
sprung up, which differ from each other both in their tenet* 
and their practice 

Tlim are throe principal sects ■■ Saivas (follower" of 
hiva) tho \ aishmicns (follower" of Vishnu), nml tho S4UM 
(toUowcrs n( Mine one of tho Snhtis , that is, tho fomnlo o'* 0 " 
rmlo. or act, to powrrs of tho members of tho trail) 

leach o[ these roots branches into various subordinate ones, 
orpenoioft on tin different characters under which its 


** Aiav»t ii*. whrt» »,{ n*, f 0 ]i 0 w 
Ins * *''TT/fiU tf %rii ti 2 I),. ^ t , 
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is worshipped, or on the peculiar religious and metaphysical 
opinions which each has grafted on the parent stock. The 
Saktas have three additional divisions of a more general 
character, depending on the particular goddesses whom they 
worship. The followers of Devi (the spouse of Siva), however, 
are out of all comparison more numerous than both the others 
put together. 

Besides the three great sects, there are small ones, which 
worship Surya and Ganesa respectively ; and others which, 
though preserving the form of Hinduism, approach very near 
to pure deism. The Sikhs (who will be mentioned hereafter) 
have founded a Beet involving such great innovations, that it 
may almost he regarded as a new religion. 

It must not he supposed that every Hindu belongs to one 
or other of the above sects. They, on the contrary, are alone 
reckoned orthodox, who profess a comprehensive system op- 
posed to the exclusive worship of particular divinities, and 
who draw their ritual from the Vedas, Puranas, and other 
sacred books, rejecting the ceremonies derived from other 
sources. To this class the apparent mass of the Braminical 
order, at least, still belongs.” But probably, even among 
them, all but the more philosophic religionists have a bias to 
one or the other of the contending divinities ; and the same 
may be 8aid more decidedly of all such of the lower casts as 
are not careless of everything beyond the requisite ritual 
observances.* It has been remarked that incarnations of Vishnu 
are the principal objects of popular predilection. In all 
Bengal and Hindostan it is to those incarnations that the re- 
ligious feelings of the people are directed ; and, though the 
temples and emblems of Siva are very common, the worshippers 
are few, and seem inspired with little veneration. 

Siva, it appears, has always been the patron God of the 
Bramin class, but has never much excited the imaginations 
of the people.” Even where his sect ostensibly prevails, 
the great body of the inhabitants are much more attracted 
b y ho human feelings and interesting adventures of Rama 
and Crishna. The first of the two is the great object of de- 
votion (with the regular orders at least) on the banks of the 
Jumna and the north-western part of the Ganges ; but Crishna 
P r ® va ^ 3 < *n his turn, along the lower course of the Ganges, u 
and all the centre and west of Hindostan.” Rama, however, 
is everywhere revered ; and his name, twice repeated, is the 
ordinary salutation among all classes of Hindus. 


Wilson, Asiatic 

YOl XVI p 2. 

. vo\ xvis. p. leg. 


* Professor Wilson, Astatif Re- 
searches, vol. xvii. p 52. 
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The Saivas, in all places, form a considerable portion of the 
regular orders among the people they are “ ost 
in the Mysore and Maratta countries Farther south the 
Vaishnavas prevail , but there the object of worship is \ ishnu 
not in his human form of Rama or Cnshnn, but in his abstract 
character, as preserver and ruler of the umvereo , 

votaries of the female divinity, are rn.xedw.th the .rest . but 
are most numerous in particular places Three fourths 
population of Bengal worship goddesses .and mostof ‘him Devi 
In most of these instances the difference of sects, tho g 
often bitter, is not conspicuous Europeans are 8e >“° , 

tractly an are of their existence, unless they haa o learned III 
from the writings of Mr Colebroohe, Mr Wjlson, 
Hamilton Buchanan Even the painted marks on the tore- 
head, by which each man’s sect is shown, although t 
singular peculiarity of the Hindu dress, have failed o 
the information they are designed for, and have bec ” „ 
for marks of the cast, not the sect, of tho wearer 
desirous of joining a sect are admitted by a sort of ini i 
the chief part of which consists in whispering by tne g“ 
(or religious instructor) of a short and secret f° rn * ot , . 5 
which so far corresponds to tho communication of tuo g ) 
at tho initiation of a Bramin 

The sects are of very different degrees of antiquity 
The separate worship of tho three great gods and ^ 
corresponding goddesses is probably very ancient , 
when tlio assertion of tlic supremacy of one or other D S 
(in which the peculiarity of tho presdnt sects consists) is 
so clear It is probably much more modem than the m 
separato w orslup of the great gods , 

It seems nearly certain that tho sects founded on tho vor* Jj 
of particular incarnations, as llama, Cnslina, etc , are later t 
tho beginning of the eighth century of tho Christian cm 
Tho number of pccts has doubtless been increased b) 1 
Iisu«c of the Vedas, tho only source from which tho “ lIU 
religion could be obtained m purity Tho use of tho*i? ?rnr 
lures was confined to tho three twice born classes, of 


** Hurhanan MSS at the In ha 
ilonv Tl*** may la either ll o 
•triclly ofil «l)i llmliu nr follower* 
•4 IU min 1 ] 

" Ir tpwnr \V ■ I ton limiu 
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two are now regarded as extinct, and the remaining one is 
greatly fallen off from its original duties It may have been 
owing to these circumstances that the old ntual was disused, 
and a new one has since sprung up, suited to the changes 
which have arisen m religious opinion 

It is embodied in a comparatively modern collection of 
hymn3, prayers, and incantations, which, mixed with portions 
of the Vedas, furnishes now what may be called the Hindfi 
service 4 * It is exhibited by Mr Colebrooke, in three sepa- 
rate essays, m the fifth and seventh volumes of the Astatic 
Hesearches 

The difference between the spirit of this ritual and that of 
which we catch occasional views in Menu is less than might 
have been expected The long instructions for the forms of 
ablution meditation on the gayatri, etc , are consistent with 
the religion of the Vedas, and might have existed in Menu’s 
time, though he had no occasion to mention them The 
objects of adoration are m a great measure the same, being 
deities of the elements and powers of nature The mention 
of Cnshna is, of course, an innovation , but it occurs seldom 
Among other new practices are meditations on Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, m their corporeal form , and, above all, 
the frequent mention of Vishnu with the introduction of the 
text, “ Thnce did Vishnu step,” etc , a passage in the V6das, 
which seemg to imply an allusion to the fifth incarnation,** 
end, perhaps, owes the frequent introduction of it to the paucity 
of such acknowledgments Mr Colebrooke avowedly confines 
himself to the five sacraments which existed m Menu’s time , 
but there is a new sort of worship never alluded to m the 
Institutes, which now forms one of the principal duties of every 
Hindu This is the worship of images, before whom many 
prostrations and other acts of adoration must dady he per- 
formed, accompanied with burning incense, offerings of flowers 
and fruits, and sometimes of dressed victuals Maify idols 
are also attired by their votaries, and decorated with jewels 
and other ornaments, and are treated in all respects as if they 
were human beings 

Tlie Hindu ceremonies are numerous, but far from im- 
pressive , and their hturgj , judging from the specimen afforded 
- ” r Colebrooke, though not without a few fine passages, 
,n K cn cral tedious and insipid Each man goes through 
is daiH dev otions alone, in his own house, or at any temple, 


** U urd s II mdoos \ol u. n 3C2 
JTho Scholiast cj 
PW these three steps of \ uhn 
lemng to tho sun at his nsinj 


culmination and setting of to terras 
trial fire lightning and tho Vim. — 
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stream, or pool, that suits him , so that the want of interest 
in hts addresses to the divinity Is not compensated by the 
effect of sympathy in others Although the service (as it 
may he termed) is changed, the occasions for using it remain 
the' same as those formerly enumerated from Alenu The same 
ceremonies must be performed from conception to the grave , 
and the same regular course of prnyerB, sacrifices, and obla- 
tions must be gone through every day More liberty, however, 
is taken in shortening them than was recognised m Menus 
code, however it might have been in the practice of his age 
A strict Bramin, performing his full devotions, would 
still be occupied for not less than four hours in the day But 
even a Braram, if engaged in worldly affairs, 'may perform 
all his religious duties within half an hour , and a man of the 
lower classes contents himself by repeating the a name of his 
patron deity while he bathes ** 

The racrcaso of sects is both the cause and consequence of 


the ascendency of the monastic orders Each of these is in 
general devoted to some particular divinity, and its impor 
tance is founded on the veneration in which its patron is 
held They therefore inculcate faith in that divinity as the 
means of attaining all wishes and covering all sins , and, m 
addition to this, they claim for themselves through life an 
implicit submission from their followers, such as the Bramin 
religious instructor in Menu required from his pupil during 
his period of probation alone To this is to be ascribed the 
encroachments which those orders have made on the spiritual 
authority of the Brarains, and the feelings of rivalry and 
hostility with which the two classes regard each other 
The Bramins, on their part, have not failed to profit by 
the example of the Gosayens, having taken on themselves the 
conduct of sects in the same manner as their rivals Of the 
eighty four Gurus (or spiritual chiefs) of the sect of Ramanuja 
for instance, seventy nine are Becular Bramins 47 

The power of these heads of sects is one of the most re 
markable innovations m the Hindu system Many of them 
in , . ? ®°uth (especially those of regular orders) have large 
establishments supported by grants of land and contributions 
f° m . the,r flock Tlieir income is chiefly spent in charity, 
2!”™? a 6°° 4 deal of state, especially on their 

circmts where they are accompanied by elephants, flog 9 ; 
' ' * e t0 “P° ral dignitaries, are followed by crowds of 
' M are received with honour by all princes whose 
countries they enter Their function is, indeed, an important 
« is ar ? on Hindoos 

Buchanan a Jaurney ,„l , p U , „ pp ,, , 5 
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one, being no less than an inspection of the state of morals 
and cast, involving the duties and powers of a censor." 

Religion of the Bauddhas and Jainas 

There are two other religions, which, although distinct from 
that of the Hindfis, appear to belong to the same stock, and 
which seem. "to have shared with it in the veneration of the 
people of India, before the introduction of an entirely foreign 
faith by the Mahometans.* These are the religions of the 
Bauddhas (or worshippers of Buddha) and the Jains. 

They both resemble the Bramin doctrines in their character 
of quietism, »n their tenderness of animal life, and in the belief 
of repeated transmigrations, of various hells for the purifica- 
tion q£ the wicked, and heavens for the solace of the good. 
The great dbject of all three is, the ultimate attainment of 
a state of perfect apathy, which, in our eyes, seems little 
different from annihilation; and the means employed in all 
arc, the practice of mortification and of abstraction from the 
cares and feelings of humanity. 

The differences from the Hindu belief are no less striking 
than the points of resemblance, and are most so in the religion 
of the Bauddhas. 

The most ancient of the Bauddha sects entirely denies 
tho being of God ; and some of those which admit the existence 
of God refuko to acknowledge Him ns the creator or ruler of 
the universe. 

According to the ancient atheistical sect, nothing exists 
but matter, which is eternal. The power of organisation 
is inherent in matter ; and although the universe perishes 
from time to time, this quality restores it after a period, and 
carries it on towards new decay and regeneration, without 
the guidance of any external agent. 

The highest rank in the scale of existence is held bj* certain 
bcingsj called Buddhas, who have raised themselves by their 
oan actions and austerities, during a long series of trans- 
migrations in this and former worlds, to the state of perfect 
inactivity and apathy, which is regarded as the great object 
of desire. 

Even this atheistical school includes intelligence and design 
among the properties inherent in every particlo of matter; 
and another sect " endeavours to explain those qualities 
more intelligibly by uniting them in one, and, perhaps, com- 

,nm S them with consciousness, so as to give them n sort of 

'frucliannn'n Journey, \ol. i. p. 21, and other places. 

** Tho rrAjnihaa. 
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personality , but the being formed by this combination remains 
in a state of perpetual repose, his qualities operating on the 
other portions of matter without exertion or volition on his 
part 

The next approach to theism, and generally included in 
that creed is the opinion that there is a Supreme Being' 1 
eternal, immaterial, intelligent, and also endued with free will 
and moral qualities , but remaining, as in the last mentioned 
system, in a state of perpetual repose With one division 
of those who believe in such a Divinity, he is the sole eternal 
and self existing principle , but another division associates 
matter with him as a separate deity, and supposes a being 
formed by the union of the other two to be the teal originator 
of the universe , 

But the action of the Divinity is not, in any theory, carried 
beyond producing by his will the emanation of nve (or some 
say seven) Buddhas from hts own essence , 11 and from these 
Buddhas proceed, in like manner, five (or seven) other being? 
called Bodhisatwas, each of whom, in his turn, is cliarg J "dh 
the creation of a world 

But so essential is qmescenco to felicity and perfection, 
according to Buddhist notions, that even the Bodhisatwas 
arc relieved as much as possible from the task of maintaining 
their own creations Some speculators, probably, conceive 
that each constitutes the universe according to,. laws which 
enable it to maintain itself , others suppose inferior agents 
created for the purpo«o , and, according to one doctrine, 
the Bodhisatw a of the existing w orld produced the well known 
Hindu tnad, to whom ho devolved lus functions of creating 
preserving, and destroying 

There arc different opinions regarding the Buddhas, who 
have risen to that rank by transmigrations ’* Some think 
with the atheistical school that they are separate productions 
of nature, liko other men, and retain an independent existence 
after arming at the much desired stato^of rest, while the 
other sects allege that they aro emanations from the Supreme 
iicing through some of the other Buddhas or Bodhisatwas, 
and are ultimately rewarded by absorption into tho divine 
. essence v 1 
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and former worlds , “ but the seven last are particularly 
noticed, and* above all the last, whose name was Gotama 
or Sakja, who revealed the present religion, and established 
the rules of worship and morality ; and who, although 
long since passed into a higher state of existence, is con- 
sidered as the religious head of the world, and will continue 
so until he has completed lus allotted period of five thousand 
years , 

Beneath this class of Buddhas are an infinite number of 
different degrees, apparently consisting of mere men who have 
made approaches towards the higher stages of perfection by 
the sanctity of their lives 

Besides the chain of Buddhas, there ore innumerable other 
celestial and terrestrial bemgs, some original, and others 
transferred, unchanged,, from the Hindu Pantheon ** 

The Buddhists of different countries differ in many par- 
ticulars from each other Those of Nepal seem most imbued 
with the Hindu superstitions, though even in China the general 
char^fr of the religion is clearly Indian 

The theistical sect seems to prevail in Nopal," and the 
atheistical to subsist in perfection m Ceylon 81 

In China, AT Abel Rcmusat considers the atheistical to be 
the vulgar doctrine, and the theistical to be the esoteric 17 
The Bauddhas differ in 'many other respects from the 
Bramins * they deny the authority of the Vedas and Pur&nns ; 
they have no cast , even the priests are taken from all classes 
of the community, and bear much greater resemblance to 
European monks than to any of the Hindu ministers of religion 
Ihey live m monasteries, wear a uniform yellow.dress, go with 
their *feet bare and their heads and beards shaved, and per- 
form a constant succession of regular ser\ice at their chapel 
m a body, and, m their processions, their ebaunting, their 


” Mr Hodgson (Asiatic Researches, 
» j« V 1 p 44G ) 8* ve3 » of 130 
fiW 3 first order 

* above account of the Baud 
aha tenets fe chiefly taken from the 
complete and distinct view of that 
religion given by Mr Hodgson, 
parches, vol xvi pp 
, > but I have also consulted 

Pr0 °f a etc , and his other 
P pers m the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London and in the 
°f Me Asiatic Society of 
o<Kcu«a • «« well as those of M Abel 
Kerausat m the Journal des Satans 
7 A D J831 and in the Nouveau 
Asiatique for the same ypar 
so of M Csoma do Ivoros, J oumal 


of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta , 
those of M Joinville did Major 
Mahoney in vol vu of tlie Astatic 
Researches , “together with Professor 
Wilson s observations in his history 
of Cashruir (Astattc Researches, vol 
xvi ) and in his account of the Jams 
(vol xvu ) , and likewise the answers 
of Bauddha priests in TJpham’s Sacred , 
and Historical Bools of Ceylon, vol m 

a Mr Hodgson 

“ See answers to questions in 
Upham vol m I presume these 
answers may be depended on what 
ever may be the case with the histon 
cal writings in the same wbrk 

57 Journal des Savons ioc N<3v 1831 
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incense, and their candles, bear a strong resemblance to the 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church." They have nothing 
of the freedom of the Hindu monastic orders ; they are strictly 
bound to celibacy, and renounce most of the pleasures of 
sense ; 11 they eat together in one hall ; sleep sitting in a pre- 
scribed posture, and seem never allowed to leave the monastery 
except once a week, when they march in a body to bathe," 
and for part of every day, when they, go to beg for the com- 
munity, or rather to receive alms, for they are not permitted 
to ask for anything' 1 The monks, however, only perform 
service in the temples attached to their own monasteries, 
and to them the laity do not seem to be admitted, but pay 
their own devotions at other temples, out of the limits of the 
convents 

Nunneries for women seem also, at one time, to have been 
general. •* . 

The Bauddba religionists carry their respect for animal liie 
much further than the Bramins : their priests do not eat after 
noon, nor drink after dark, for fear of swallowing minute 
insects ; and they carry a brush on all occasions, with which 
they caiefully sweep every place before they sit down, lest 
they should inadvertently crush any living creature. Some 
even tie a thin cloth over their mouths to prevent their drawing 
in small insects .with their breath." They differ from the 
Bramins in their want of respect for fire, and in their veneration 
for relics of their holy men, — a feeling unknown to' the Hindus 
Over these relics (a few hairs, a bone, or a tooth) they erect 
those solid cupolas, or bell-shaped monuments, which _ are 
often of stupendous size, and which are so great a characteristic 
of their religion. ” 

The Buddhas are represented standing upright, but more 
generally seated cross-legged, erect, but in an attitude of 
deep meditation, with a placid countenance, and always with 
curled Vair. 

Besides the temples and monuments, in countries where 
the Bauddlms Btill subsist, there are many magnificent remains 
of them m India. 

The most striking of these aro cave temples, in the Pentn- 
* EUla - 1 art of wonderful excavations of Ellora are of this 


n D vl8 * Transactions of t 
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Knox,. Transactions of the Jioy al 
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82 The laity eat animal food w»tn- 
out restraint ; even the priests may 
eat it, if no animal is killed on d 1 * 1 * 
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description; but the finest is at Carla, between Puna and 
Bombay, which, from its great length and height, the colonnades 
which run along the sides like aisles, and the vaulted and 
ribbed roof, strongly recalls the idea of a Gothic church/ 1 

The Bauddhas have a very extensive body of literature, 
all on the Bramin model, and all originally from India/ 4 It 
is now preserved in -the local dialects of various countries, 
in many of which the long established art of printing has 
contributed much to the diffusion of hooks. 

Pali, or the local dialect of Magadha (one of the ancient 
kingdoms on the Ganges, in which Sakya or Gotama flourished), 
seems to bo the language generally used in the leligious writings 
of the Bauddhas, although its claim to be their sacred language 
is disputed m favour of Sanscrit and of other local dialects 
springing from that root/ 5 

Tflo Jams hold an intermediate place between the followers 
of Buddha and Brahma/ 8 

They agree with the Bauddhas in denying the existence, 
or at least the activity and providence, of God ; in believing 
in the eternity of matter ; in the worship of deified saints ; in 
their scrupulous care of animal life, and all the precautions 
■which it leads to ; in their having no hereditary priesthood ; 
in disclaiming the divine authority of the Vedas ; and in having 
no sacrifices, and no respect for fire. 

They agree with the Bauddhas also in considering a state 
of impassive abstraction as supreme felicity, and in all the 
doctrines which they hold in common with the Hindus. 

They agree with the Hindus in other points ; such as 
division of cast. This exists in full force in the south and west 
of India ; and can only be said to be dormant in the north- 
east ; for, though the Jains there do not acknowledge the four 
classes of the Hindus, yet a Jam converted to the Hindu 
“nhrgim/tilKeshiis^iace m one dr'ine eaSts ; Irom wriuJn’ne must 
all along have letained the proofs of his descent ; and the Jains 


43 The distinctions between the 
Bauddhas and Hindus are mostly 
Irom an essay by Mr Erskine, Bom- 
bay Transactions, \oL u p 503, etc 
6i Mr Hodgson. Asiatic Researches , 
'el ni p 433 ; Dr. Buchanan, ibid 
'ol vi pp 194, 225, and other places 
fTb© sacred books are divided into 
three classes, the Sutro3 or discourses 
ol Buddha, the % ma> a or ethics, and 
the^abhidliarraa hr metaphysics — 

85 [We have two different recur- 
sions of the tn-pitaka or sacred books 
of the Buddhists, — -that in Sanskrit 


among the northern Buddhists, and 
current in Tibet, Nepal, Mongolia, 
China, and Japan, and that in Poll 
among the Southern, in Ceylon, Bur- 
nish, and Siam The latter is be- 
he\ed to be the more ancient, and 
the older portion is supposed to have* 
been committed to writing about 
bo 90 —Ed 1 

64 The characteristics of the Jams, 
as compared with the Bauddhas and 
Bramins, are mostly token from Mr 
Erskine, Bombay Transactions, vol 
m p SOS 
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themselves have numerous divisions o! their own, the members 
of which are as strict m avoiding intermarriages, and other 
intercourse as the four clashes of the Hindu* " 

Though they reject the scriptural character of the Y&las, 
they allow them great authority in all points not at \anance 7 
with their rel gion The principal objections to them are 
drawn from the bloody sacrifices which they enjoin, and the 
loss of animal life which burnt offerings are liable (though 
undesignedly) to occasion " They admit the whole of the 
Hindu gods and w orship some of them , though they consider 
them as entirely subordinate to their own saints, who are 
therefore the proper objects of adoration 

Besides these points common to the Bramins or Bauddhas, 
they hold some opinions peculiar to themselves The chief 
objects of tlieir worship are a limited number of saints, who 
have raised themselves bv austerities to a superiority over 
the gods and who exactly resemble those of the Bauddhas in 
appearance and general character, but are entirely distinct 
from them in their names and individual histones They 
are called Tirtlianharas there are tw enty four for the pre 
sent ago but twenty four also for the past, and twenty four 
for the future " 

Those most worshipped are, m some places, Jti*habba,” 
the first of the present Tirtlianharas , but every w here P&rs 
wanatb, and Mahavira, the twenty third and twenty fourth 
of the number” As all but the last two bear- a fabulous 
character in their dimensions and length of life, it has been 
conjectured with great appearance of truth, that these two 
are the real founders of the lebgion All remain alike in the 
usual state of apathetic beatitude, and take no sliaro m tho 
go\ emment of the world” 

Somo changes dre made by tho Jains in the rank and cir- 
cumstances of tho Hindu gods /They gi\e no preference 
to tho greater gods of tho Hindus , and they have increased {A 
Hie number of gods, and added to tho absurdities of the 
thus thc y ha\e sivty four Indras, and twentj two* 
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They have no veneration for relics, and no monastic esta- 
blishments Their priests are called Jatis , 11 they aro of 
all casts, and their dress, though distinguishable from that 
of the Bramins, bears some resemblance to it They ^ear 
very large, loose, white mantles, with their heads bare, and 
their hair and beard clipped , and carry a black rod and a 
brush for sweeping away animals They subsist by alms 
They never bathe,, perhaps in opposition to the incessant 
ablutions of the Bramms 

The Jain temples are generally very large and handsome , 
often flat^roofed, and like private houses, with courts and 
colonnades , but sometimes resembling Hindu temples, and 
sometimes circular and surrounded by colossal statues of the 
Tirthankaras 75 The w alls are painted with their peculiar 
legends, mived, perhaps, with those of the Hindus Besides 
images, the£ have marble altars, with the figures of saints 
m relief, and with impressions of the footsteps of holy men , 
a memorial which they have m common with the Bauddlias 
By far the finest specimens of Jam temples of the Hindu 
form are the noble remains m white marble on the mountain 
of Abu, to the north of Guzer&t There are Jam caves also, 
on a great scale, at Ellora, Nassih, and other places , and 
there is, near Chmraipatan, m the Mysore, a statue of one 
’ of the Tirthankaras, cut out of a rock, which has been guessed 
at different heights, from 54 to 70 feet 

The Jams have a considerable body of learning, resembling 
that of the Bramms, but far surpassing even the extravagance 
of the Bramimcal chronology and geography , increasing 
to hundreds of millions what was already sufficiently absurd 
at millions Their sacred language is Magadhi or Pali 
A question has arisen, which of the three religions above 
described was first established m India 

„ It 1 resolves itself into a discussion of the claims of those 
' of Buddha and Brahma 71 Admitting the commot* origin 
of thq two systems, which the similarity of the fundamental 


I The Jams aro divided into 
religious and lay orders Yatis and 
SrAvnkas Tho reader in a Jam 
tempi© is a Yat* but tho mmistrant 
priest the attendant on tho images 
the receiver of offerings and condno 
tor of fill usual ceremonies is a Brah 
xnon T} © Yatis lead a religious life 
subsisting on tho alma supplied by 
the SrAvakas They aro sometimes 
collected in maths called by them 
N™ and even when abroad in the 
world they acknowledge a sort of 

obedience to the head of the posdla 


of which they were once members 
— Wilson Asiatic Researches xv u 

—Ed 1 

TS There is a magnificent one of this 
description near AhmedAb&d built 
under ground and .said to have been 
designed for concealed worship during 
the persecution by the Hindtis 

The arguments on both 8ide3 are 
summed up with great clearness and 
impartiality by Mr Erskipe in th© 
Bombay Transactions vol pi pp 
495 — 503 Even the Summary 55 too 
long to be inserted in this place , 
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tenets would appear to prove, the weight of the arguments 
adduced appears to lean to the side of the Bramins , and 
an additional reason may perhaps be drawn from the im 
probability that the Bauddha system could ever have been an 
original one , , 

A man as yet unacquainted with religious feelings would 
imbibe his first notions of a God from the perception of powers 
superior to his own Even if the idea of a quiescent Divinity 
could enter his mmd he would have no motive to adore it, but 
would rather endeavour to propitiate the sun on which he 
depended for warmth or the heavens, which terrified him wi 
their thunders Still less would he commence by the worship 
of saints , for sanctity is only conformity to religious notions 
already established , and a religion must have obtained a 
strong hold on a people before they would be disposed to deify 
their fellows for a strict adherence to its injunctions , especially 
if they neither supposed them to govern the world, nor to 
mediate with its ruler 

The Hindu religion presents a more natural course It rose 
from the worship of the powers of nature to theism and then 
declined into scepticism with the learned, and man worship 
with the vulgar 

The doctrines of the Sankhja school of philosophers seem 
reflected in the atheism of the Bauddha , 77 while the hero 
worship of the common Hindus, and their extravagant venera 
tion for religious ascetics, are much akm to the deification 
of saints among the Buddhas We are lpd, therefore, to suppose 
tho Bramm faith to have originated in early times, and that 
of Buddha to have branched oS from it at a period when its 
orthodox tenets had reached their highest perfection, if 
shown a tendency to decline 

The historical information regarding these religions tends 
to the same conclusion The Vedas are supposed to have 
been arranged in their present form about the fourteenth 
century before Christ, and the religion they teach must, hare 
mado considerable previous progress , while scarcely on 0 


71 [ La doctrine de Cakya Be place 
cn opposition an Br&hmamsme 
comme une morale eons Dieu et 
commo un athdiame Bans Nature 

nrfthrnanca, et la Nature dternelle dea 
C0 f l uJ cost la 

multipl'citf et 1 individuality dea 
Ws humane* -des Sftnkhyns et la 
Amines Co 

mud of, i " Ue,n 1 <lre e«t la ddliv 

M ou 1 °JInmchiMement de 1 eapnt 


ainsi qua le voulait tout la m ° n 
dans l Inde Maia il n affranchst p 
1 esprit comma faisaient les SanKxiy 
en le ddtachant pour jamais de 
Nature m comme faisaient Jes i’ra 
manes en le replongeant au aein 
Brahma dternel et absolu d anean ' 
lea conditions de son existence W* 
tive en la precipitant dans lo via® 
c est & dire scion toute oppo renC i 
en 1 andantissement — E irn0UJ 
Buddhumt Ind , 1 521 —Ed J 
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even o! its most zealous advocates has claimed for that of 
Buddha a higher antiquity than the tenth or eleventh century 
before Christ, and the best authenticated accounts limit it to 
the sixth. 

All the nations professing the religion of Buddha concur in 
referring its origin to India. 15 * They unite in representing 
the founder to have been Sakya Muni or Gotaina, a native 
of Capilavastu, north of Gorakpur. By one account he was 
a Cshatriya, and by others the son of a king. Even the Hindus 
confirm this account, making him a Cshatriya, and son to a 
king of the solar race. They are not so well agreed about 
the date of liis appearance. The Indians and the people of 
Ava, Siam, and Ceylon, fix it near the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ,” an epoch which is borne out by various 
particulars in the list of kings of Magadha 

The CasSimirians, on the other hand, place Sakya 1332 
years before Christ ; the Chinese, Mongols, and Japanese 
about 1000 ; and of thirteen Tibetan authors referred to in 
the same Oriental Magazine, four give an average of 2,959 ; 
and nine of 835 ; •• while the great religious work of Tibet, 
by asserting that the general council 11 held by As6ca was 
110 years after Buddha’s death,'* brings down that event to 
less than 400 years before Christ, as Asoca will be shown, on 
incontestable evidence, to have lived less than 300 years 
before our era. 81 

One Chinese author also differs from the rest, fixing 688 
years before Christ ; '* and the Chinese and Japanese tables, 
which make the period of Sakya’s eminence 999 years before 


78 For the Chinese, see De Guignes, 
Memoires de V Academic dee Inscnp 
lions, vol xl p 187, etc ; Abel 
Remusat, Journal dee Savona for 
November, 1831 ; and the summary 
m f»e 'fiouieau Journal Asiatique, 
vol vn pp 239, 240 ; and likewise 
the Essay m the next month, p 241. 
For Ifce Mongols, see M Klaproth, 
Noutrau Journal Asiatique, vol vn , 
especially p 182, and the following 
pages For Ceylon, see Tumour's 
Mahdwanso, with which the Scrip- 
tures of Ava and Siam are identical 
(Introduction, p xxx ) For Tibet, 
M Csoma ae Korog, Journal of 
•fte Astatic Soctety of Calcutta, vol l 
P I. 

See Tumour's Afahdirarwo : 
Chronological Table from ^Crawford’s 
Embassy to Ava (given in Prinsep’s 
Useful Tablea. p 132) , see also Use- 
ful Tables, pp 77 , 78 
80 See their various dates in the 


Oriental Magazine, vol. iv. pp 10G, 
107 , and Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
vol xv p 92 

81 [Three general councils play an 
important part in Buddhist legend 
"The "Buddhists of Tibet and Ceylon 
agree m fixing the first ns held imme- 
diately after Buddha's diath , but 
they .differ as to the others The 
Tibetans fix the second 110 years 
afterwards, in the reign of Aiokn, 
king of Pataliputra ; and the third 
more than 400 years after Buddha’s 
death, under Kamshha (the Kanerki 
of the coins) The Ceylonese fix the. 
second under Kdl&oka, 100 years* 
after Buddha, and the third under 
the great ASoka, 235 years after 
Buddha — Ed.) 

82 Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta , vol u p G 

83 See Book in Ch ui * 

84 Do Guignes, Memoires tfe VAca 
demit dee Inscriptions, vol xl. p. 195 
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Christ, say that it occurred during the reign of Ajata Satru, 
wjhose place in the list of Magadha kings shows him to have 
lived in the sixth century before Christ 

These discrepancies are too numerous to be removed by 
the supposition that they refer to an earlier and a later 
Buddha , and that expedient is also precluded by the identity 
of the name, Sakya, and of every circumstance in the lives 
of the persons to whom such different dates are assigned We 
must, therefore, either pronounce the Indian Bauddhas to be 
ignorant of the date of a religion which* arose among them- 
selves, and at the same time must derange the best established 
part of the Hindu chronology., or admit that an error must 
have occurred m Cashmir or Tibet, through which places 
it crept into the more eastern countries, when they received 
the religion of Buddha many years after the death of its 
founder As the latter seems by much the most probable 
explanation, we may safely fix the death of Buddha about 
550 bc“ 

The Indian origin of the Bauddhas would appear, inde- 
pendently of direct evidence, from the facts that their theology, 
mythology, philosophy, geography, chronology, etc , ore 
almost entirely of tho Hindu family , and all the terms used 
m those sciences are Sanscrit Even Buddha (intelligence), 
and Adi Buddha (supreme intelligence), are well known Sanscrit 
words ” 


We have no precise information regarding the eaily progress 
of this religion It was triumphant in Hindostan in the reign 
of Asoca, about the middle of the third century before Christ 17 
It was introduced by lus missionaries into Ceylon in the end 
of tho 8am.e century •* 

It probably spread at an earlier period into Tartary and 
Libet, but was not introduced into China until a d 55, when 
i was brought direct from India, and was not fully established 
till a n £10 ** * . J . 

, progress of its decline in its original seat is recorded 

Lhinese , traveller, who visited India on a religious ex- 
pedition in the first years of tho fifth century after Christ ” 


'fuller prefers 477 
EeeWief Anetent Sanak Lit , p ' 

Hi«lihA d « h .t. rnean8 “ Wl8 ° ’ 

uSri; rnm ”"“ ™» 

. " Tumour** Mahdicanso 
tr«n.lM»on, ot contemporary insc 

Hon* in tlic Journal of S 

In 30, k Tumour* ,V« 


iranso. Introduction, p ant * 

other places 

w Do Guignes, Memoir ct de T A to 
demie des Inscriptions, vol xl PP 
251, 252, and Histoires des Httns 
vol i part u. pp 235 23G 

50 Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, No* IX p I0S, etc., parties 
larly p 139 [On theao Chinese 
Buddhist travellers, bco Additional 
Appendix — Ed 
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PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM 

He found Buddhism flourishing in the tract between China 
an'd India, hut declining m the Punjab, and languishing in 
the last stage of decay in the countries on the Ganges and 
Jumna Capila, the birthplace of Buddha, was ruined and 
deserted — “ a wilderness untenanted by man ” His religion 
was in full vigour in Ceylon, hut had not yet been introduced 
into Java, which island u as visited by the pilgrim on his return 
by sea to China 

The religion of Buddha afterwards recovered its importance 
in some parts of India Its adherents were refuted, perse 
cuted, and probably chased from the Dechan, by Sancara 
Achaiya in the eighth or ninth* century, if not by Cumarila 
at an earlier perlbd , but they appear to have possessed sove- 
reignty in Hmdostan m the eighth century, and even to have 
heen the prevailing sect at Benares as late as the eleventh 
century, and in the north of Guzerat as late as the twelfth 
century of our era ** 

They do not now exist in the plains of India, but their 
religion i° the established one in Ceylon, and in some of tho 
# mountainous countries to the north east of the provinces 
on the Ganges Buddhism is also the faith of the Burman 
Empire of Tibet, of Siam and all the countries between India 
and Chmai It is very general m the latter country, and ex- 
tends over a great part of Chinese and Russian Tartaiy , so 
that it has been said with apparent truth, to be professed 
by a greater portion of the human race than any other religion 

The Jains appear to have originated in the sixth or seventh 
century of our era , to have become conspicuous in the eighth 
or ninth century , got to the highest prosperity in the eleventh, 
and declined after the twelfth 11 Their principal seats seem 
to have been in the southern parts of tlie peninsula, and m 
Guzerat and. at the, w.ast of. Hindustan. Thmj sftsjm irjvui ta, 
have had much success in the provinces on the Ganges 
They appear to have undergone several persecutions »by the 
■ Bramms, in the south of India, at least u 

The Jams are still very numerous, especially m Guzerat, 
the Rajput country, and Canara , they are generally an 
opulent and mercantile class , many of them are bankers, 
and possess a large proportion of the commercial wealth of 
India « 


81 Professor Wilson Astatic Re 
searches vol xvu p 282 
M XIr Erskine Bombay Transac 
tons yo\ n, p 533 Wltll Major 
Kennedy a note 

Prof W ilson Astatic Jtesearchts 
vol x\u p «>S3 


M Buchanan vol 1 p 81 
95 Tod a Rajasthan vol i p 618, 
Professor Wilson Asiatic Researches 
vol xvn p 294 See nlao Buch 
anan a J oume / vol m pp i9 "30 84 
131 410 » * 
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. 1. The prior Mimansa, founded by Jaimani. 

2. The latter Mimansa, or Vedanta, attributed to Vyasa. 

3. The Nyaya, or logical school of Gotama. 

4. The Vaiseshika, or atomic school of Canada. 

5. The Sankhya, or atheistical school of Capila. 

G The Yoga, or theistical school of Patanjali. 

These last two schools agree in many points, and are in- 
cluded in the common name of Sankhya. 

This division does' not give a complete idea of the present 
state of philosophy. The prior Mimansa, which teaches 
the art of reasoning with the express view of aiding the in- 
terpretation of the Vedas, is, so far, only a school of criticism ; 
and its object, being to ascertain the duties enjoined in those 
scriptures, is purely religious, and gives it no claim to a place 
among.the schools of philosophy. 1 On the other hand, the re- 
maining schools have branched into various subdivisions, 
each of which is entitled to be considered as a separate school, 
and to form an addition to the original number. It would 
ho foreign to my object to enter on all the distinctions between 
those philosophical systems. An outline of the two most 
contrasted of the six principal schools, with a slight notice 
of the rest, will he sufficient to give an idea of the progress 
made by the nation in this department of science. The two 
schools selected for this summary examination are the Sankhya 
and Vedanta/ The first maintains the eternity of matter, * 
and its principal branch denies the being of God. The other 
school derives all things from God, and one sect denies the 
reality of matter. 

All the Indian systems, atheistical as well as theistical, 
agree in their object, which is, to teach the means of obtaining 
beatitude, or, in other words, exemption from metempsychosis, 
and deliverance from all corporeal encumbrances.* 


[Tlio prior Mfm&nsd, however, m 
no course of its critical mvostign- 
i°r«, nscusscs \anou3 philosophical 
i®*™* 11 appears to ha\o been 

nnnaUy atheistical, tho sacrifices 
ana other ceremonies winch it so 
A. .2 ljr w Pb°Ms being said to pro- 
» by an inherent law or 

^ ne lt8 Inost curious specu- 
* 8r } 3 18 tb ° doctrine of an eternal 
, Q1It A, underlying ail temporary 
within v 119 w b y 60010 identified 
The grammarians 
t» l tu f al h' “doptod this doctrine, 
... f 1 ' 8 dignity to their favourite 
*«»>« pdrra or « prior 11 
of ™ 0 no reference to priority 

®e, but to ha\ o been gi\ en, bo- 


causo Jaimmi’s school confined their 
attention to the Karma Kanda, the 
ceremonial or exoteric part of tho 
Vida, while the “ latter ” or uftarn 
MfmdnsA treated of the higher or 
esoteric portion contained in the 
Upamshads But there are many 
reasons for believing that the so- 
called “ Pnor " school was much 
earlier than the VidAnta — Ed 1 

* [For an elaborate account of each 
seo Refutation of Hindu Philotophy, 
sections i in — En } 

* [Thus the Nj Aya Aphorisms open 
with the following ; “ misojy, succes- 
sive birtlis. activity, defect^ ignor- 
ance; when any one of these is re- 
moved , all that precede it go with it } 
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Sanlhya School, Alhnsltatl and Theisttcai 

This school is divided, ns has been mentioned, into too 
branches, that of Capila, which is atheistical, and that of 
Patanjali, acknowledging God , but both agree in the following 
opinions — ' 1 . 

Deliverance can only be gamed by tnie and perfect know- 
ledge 7 , , 

This knowledge consists in discriminating the principles 
perceptible and imperceptible, of the material -world from the 
sensitive and cognitive principle, which is thp immaterial 
soul * 

True knowledge is attained by three kinds of evidence, 
perception, inference, and affirmation (or testimony) * 

The principles of which a knowledge is thus derived are 
twenty five in number,” viz 

1 Nature, the root or plastic origin of all , the universal 

material cause It is eternal matter , undiscrete, destitute 
of parts , productive, but not produced , the equilibrium ot 
the three qualities „ 

2 Intelligence , the first production of nature, mcreate, 
prolific , being itself productive of other principles 

*3 Consciousness, which proceeds from intelligence, and 
the peculiar function of which is the sense of self existence, 
the belief that “ I am ” 


and then ensues final emancipation 
From ignorance comes defect viz 
that wo desire or hate or are stupidly 
indifferent from defect arises 
activity viz that we seek or avoid 
or are stupidly apathetic and from 
this mistaken activity arises 

ment or 'demerit which necessitates 
our passing into some new birth after 
death, to receive the reward or pun 
ishment of our deeds Thus all the 
weary round of conscious existence 
springs from ignorance as its 

root and it is the aim of the Hindu 

jitruSsA to eradicate this fatal seed 

Ed ] 

.. * * Ir Colebrooke Transactions of 
thtlioyal Asiatic Society vol l p 31 
' Ibid p 26 

[Nature is impercep 
tible (aryafcta) those numbered 2 24 
f 70 perceptible (vyalfa) to higher 
be nw if not to man —Ed 1 

of n^r H P 28 * The vanous kinds 
of proofs or sources ot knowledge 


{ pramana ) as admitted in the At 
ferent schools form an interesting 
part of Hindu philosophy Thu 3 ll ? 
Charvakas or materialists admit oruy 
sense perception (praljaksha) * 
Vais^shikas add inference [anum 
Ana) the Sankhyas testimony 
(safxfa) the Naiyayikas analogy 
[upamarta) the VedAntins ^tne 
add presumption (arfftnpoffOc 
corresponds to our disjunctive hyp 0 
thetical syllogism, and non peroep 
tion or negative proof (anupaloodni] 
Besides these proofs of the six ortno 
dox schools other sections increase 
the number to nine by adding cquiva 
lence (sam&haro) fallible testimony 
(aitihja) and gesture (ekestd) — bD J 

10 Ibid pp 29 31 . 

11 The contradiction between W 

two first terms might be explained ny 
supposing that intelligence thougn 
depending on nature for its existence 
is co-etemal with the principle from 
which it is derived , 
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4 to 8. From consciousness spring five particles, rudiments, 
or atoms, productive of the five elements. 14 

9 to 19. From consciousness also spring eleven organs of 
sense and action. Ten are external ; five instruments of the 
senses (the eye, ear, etc.), and five instruments of action (the 
voice, the hands, the feet, etc.). The eleventh organ is internal, 
and is mind, which is equally an organ of sense and of action. 

20 to 24. The five elements arc derived from th(v five 
particles above mentioned (4 to 8). They are ether, air, fire, 
water, and earth. 

25. The last principle is soul, which is neither produced* 
nor productive. It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, un- 
alterable, imihaterial. 

- It is for the contemplation of nature, and for abstraction 
from it, that the union between the soul and nature takes 
place. By £bat union creation, consisting in the develop- 
ment of intellect, and the rest of the principles, is effected. 1 ’ 
The soul’s wish is fruition, or liberation. For either purpose 
it is invested with a subtile person, composed of intellect, 
consciousness, mind, the organs of sense and action, and the 
five principles of the elements. This person is unconfined, 
free from all hindrance, affected by sentiments ; but in- 
capable of enjoyment, until invested with a grosser frame, 
composed of the elements; which is the body, and -is 
perishable. 

The subtile person is more durable, and accompanies the 
soul in its transmigrations . 14 The corporeal creation, consisting 
of souls invested with gross bodies, comprises fourteen orders 
of beings ; eight above, and five inferior to man. The superior 
orders are composed of the gods and other spirits recognised 
* by the Hindus ; the inferior, of animals, plants, and inorganic 
substances . 15 

Besides the grosser corporeal creation, and the subtile or 
personal (all belonging .to the material world), the Sdnkhya 
distinguishes an intellectual creation, consisting of the affections 
of the intellect, its sentiments and faculties. 


n Rather, rudiments of the percep- 
kh\s by which the elements are made 
own to the mind; as sound, the 
ruchment of ether; touch/ of air, 
S' earth, etc [10 form of fire 
W ^ —Wilson’s Sink- 

Cinu, p p n, no 

this peculiar idea of in- 
creat, °n wlucb gives to the 
a . a, \ a PP are nt resemblance to 
... 8 theory Each soul creates 

wn world, — the material uni- 


verse, however, has an existence ‘other 
than that which it possossos from its 
connection with any particular soul, 
inasmuch as Hiranyagarbha, the per- 
sonified sum of existonco, may bo said 
to unify tn his ideal creation tho sepa- 
rate Bub-crontions of all Inferior 
beings — Ep ] 

11 Mr. Colobrooko, Tran»ty<t»n» *</ 
(he Itoyal Astatic Society, vof 1 , p 

t* Ilnd p 3.1 
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the sankhya system 


These are enumerated in four classes, as obstructing, dis 
ablins, contenting or perfecting the understanding 

The Sankhya, like all the Indian schools, paj s much atten 
tion to three essential qualities or modifications of nature 
These are, 1 goodness, 2 passion 3 darkness They 
appear to effect all beings animate and inanimate lbrougn 
qoodntss for instance, fire ascends, and virtue and happiness 
are produced in man , it is passion which causes tempests 
in the air, and vice among mankind, darkness gnes their 
downward tendency to earth and water, and in man produces 


stolidity as well as sorrow - 

Eight modes appertaining to intellect are derived ir 

these qualities on the one hand, virtue, knowledge dispas^ion, 

and power , and on the other, sm, error, incontmency , an 
powerlessness Each of these is subdivided power, or 
instance, is eightfold ' 

The opinions which have above been enumerated, as me 
dogmas of the Sankhya philosophers, are demonstrated an 
explained at great length in their works Mr Colebroo 
gives some specimens of their arguments and discussions , 
the fault of which, as is usual in such cases, seems to be a 
disposition to run into over refinement ” , , 

In endeavouring to find out the scope of the Sankii) 
system which is somewhat obscured by the artificial form in 
which it is presented by its inventors, we are led at first to 
think that this school though atheistical, and, ‘in the main, 
material, does not differ verv widely from that which derives 
all things from spirit From nature comes intelligence, 
from intelligence, consciousness , from consciousness, t e 
senses and the subtile principles of the elements , from these 
principles, the grosser elements themselves From the orde 
of this procession it would appear that, although matter 6 
eternal, its forms are derived from spirit, and have no existence 
independent of perception 


,a The catalogue la very extensive , 
for though the principal heads are 
Btated at fifty there appear to bo 
numerous Bub divisions 

The following may serve aa a speci 
men, selected from that given by Mr 
Colebrooke which 13 itself very much 
condensed 


1 Obstructions of the intellect 
are— error conceit pass on, hatred 
fear These ore severally explained 
and comprise sixty two subdivisions 

2 Disabilities are of twenty eight 

sorts *amuig from defect or injury of 
organa etc ' J 


3 Content or acquiescence * 

volvea nine divisions all » 

relate to total or partial omiss 
exertion to procure deliverance 
beatitude „[ 

4 Perfecting the intellect » » 

eight sorts , three consist m 
preventing evil and the reroai ^ 
five are reasoning oral instruc 
study amicable intercourse 
punty internal and external , 

« Mr Colebrooke Transaction! I 

the Royal Asiatic Society vol 1 ™ 
33 37 
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Bui this is not the real doctrine of the school It is a pro- 
perty inherent m nature to put forth those principles m then- 
order ; and a property in soul to use them as the means of 
obtaining a Knowledge of nature , hut these operations, though 
coinciding in their object, are independent in their origin 
Nature and the whole multitude of individual souls are eternal , 
and though each soul is united with intellect and the other 
productions of nature, it exercises no control over their de- 
velopment Its union, indeed, is not with the general intellect, 
which is the first production of nature, hut with an individual 
intellect derived from that primary production 18 

At birth, each soul is invested with a subtile body, 1 * which 
again is clad m a grosser body. The connection between soul 
and matter being thus established, the organs communicate 
the sensations occasioned by external nature mind combines 
them : consciousness gives them a reference to the individual , 
intellect draws inferences, and attains to knowledge not within 
the reach of the senses 18 soul stands by as a spectator, and 
not an actor , perceiving all, but affected by nothing , as a 
mirror which receives all images, without itself undergoing 
any change 11 When the soul has completely seen and under- 
stood nature, its task is performed ; it is released, and the 
connection between nature and that individual soul is dissolved 
Nature (to use an illustration from the text book) exhibits 
herself like an actress she demists when she has been per- 
fectly seen ; tfnd the soul attains to the great object of liberation 
Ihus it appears that the soul takes no part in the operations 
of nature, and is necessary to none of them sensation, con- 
sciousness, reasoning, judgment, would all go on equally if it 
were away.” Again it is for the purpose of the liberation of 


individual bquI lias from 
*dWMi tjj '«m. aantcmtnllry m uuinwc 
tjon with Nature, and repeated crea 
tiona ha\e resulted Irom this connec 
* ,on * datura ii said to be enlightened 
oy »ta proximity to Soul, and boul by 
proximity becomes a witness of 
Aattirt, as a colourless crystal bo 
— ^ P roxamt y to » red rose 

Colebrooke, Transaction* of 
™ Attain Society, yo\ i. p 40 
PP 21, 3S Tho general 
08 ,°f ‘ho senes of functions 

. ** t Thu* tho car hears tho 

8 k° w ? tnn g . mind reflects 
Uwt tin, must bo lor tho flight of an 
* I unlit j says, it is aimed 
. and intellect determines that 


I must run away ” And again 
“ Jcs'iiie’jnndimen di a village cdhect 
tho taxes from the villagers and pay 
them to the governor of the district , 
as the local governor pays tht? amount 
to tho minister, and the minister re 
verves it for the use of the king , bo 
mind, having recoived ideas from the 
external organs, transfers them to 
individuality, and this delii erg them 
to intellect which is the general 
superintendent, and takes charge of 
them for tho usq of the pov ereign. 
Soul M — \\ ilson s Sunkhya K6r , pp 
107. 117 

** "Mr Colebrooke, Transactions of 
the Royal AsiaSnc Society, \ol i p 42 

15 [In tho S'lnkliya system, “cog- 
nition ’ means two quite 1 distinct 
Hungs, viz. tho apprehension 'of ob 
jecta, which js transitorj and belongs 
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the soul that all these operations are performed yet the soul 
wn s free at first, and remains unchanged at the end iho 
whole phenomena of mind and matter have therefore been 
without a -purpose In each view, the soul is entaelv 
supeifluous , and wo are tempted to surmise that its 
existence and liberation have been admitted, m terms by 
Capita, as the gods were by Epicurus to aymd shockmg 
the prejudices of lus countrymen by a direct denial of their 

The tenets hitherto explained are common to both schools , 
hut Capila admitting as lias been seen, the separate existence 
of souls, and allowing tlmt intellect is employed in the evolu 
tion of matter, which answers to creation, denies that there 
is any Supreme Being, cither material or spiritual, by whose 
volition the universe was produced ** 


Patanjali, on the other hand, asserts that, 'distinct from 


raianjan, on uie uuiw immi, — --- , 

other souls there is a soul or spirit unaffected by the ills \ 
which the others are beset , unconcerned with good or baa 
deeds or their consequences and with fancies or P as ^ ° 
thoughts omniscient, infinite, unlimited by time 
being is God the Supreme Ruler ** , 

The practice of the two sects takes its colour from 1 
peculiar opinions The object of all knowledge with bot 
liberation from matter , and it is by contemplation that 
great work is to be accomplished . 

To this the theistical Beets add deiotion , and the subje 
of their meditation are suggested bv this sentiment 
the followers of the other sect are occupied m abstruse reaso 
mgs on the nature of mind and matter, the deistical Sankbp 
spends his time in devotional exercises, or gives himself Up 
mental abstraction The mystical and fanatical spirit til ^ 
engendered appears in other shapes, and has influenced t i 
branch of the Sankhya in a manner which has ultimate y 
tended to degrade its character , 

The work of Patanjali, which is the text book of thg theis 
tical sect, contains full directions for bodily and mental ex e 
cises, consisting of intensely profound meditation on certa' 
topics accompanied by suppression of the breath, and restrain 
of the senses, while steadily maintaining prescribed position 


By such exercises, the adept acquires the knowledge of eVC ^ e 


thing past and future, hidden or remote ho divines j 
thoughts of others, gams the strength of an elephant, 1 


to intellect etc and the eternal 
cognition, which belongs to the soul 
2““ no , r ® la i t,on ^ any objects 
Pee Jtoficmal Refutation p 54 Ed] 


53 Transactions - , 
Societ j vol 1 p 37 
« Ibid 


of the Royal A^' 
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couraco of a lion, and the swiftness of the wind; flies m the 
air floats in water ; dives into the earth ; contemplates all 
worlds at a glance, and indulges in the enjoyment of a power 
that scarcely knows any hounds. 

To the attainment of these miraculous faculties, some 
ascetics divert the efforts which ought to be confined to the 
acquisition of beatitude ; and others have had recourse to 
imposture for the power to surprise their admirers with wonders 
which thoy possessed no other means of exhibiting. 

The first description of these aspirants to supernatural 
powers is still found among the monastic orders, .and the 
second among the lowest classes of the same body ; both are 
called Yogi,— *a name assigned to the original sect, from a word 
meaning “ abstracted meditation.” ** 


•Vedanta, or Ullara Mimdnsa School 
The foundation of this school is ascribed to Vyasa, the 
supposed compiler of the V6das, who lived about 1400 b.c. ; 
and it docs not seem improbable that the author of that com- 
pilation, whoever ho was, should have -written a treatise on 
the scope and essential doctrines of the compositions which 
lie had brought together : but Mr. Colebrooke is of opinion 
that, in its present form, the school is more modern than any 
of the other five, and oven than the Jains and Bauddhas ; 
and that th$ work in w'hich its system is first explained could 
not, therefore, liavo been written earlier M than the sixth 
century beforo Christ. 

Though the system of this school is supported by arguments 
drawn from reason, it professes to be founded on the authority 
of the Vedas, and appeals for proofs to texts from those 
scriptures. It has given rise to an enormous mass of treatises, 
with commentaries, and commentaries on commentaries, 
almost all written during the last nine centuries. From a 
selection of these expositions, Mr. Colebrooke has 'formed 
his nocount of the school ; but owing to the controversial 
matter introduced, as well os to the appeals to texts instead 
of to human reason, it is more confused and obscure than the 
system of the other schools. 


* Tl* flbbio account of the Sink* 
Ip a school is duefly taken from Mr. 
Cokkrooke. Transaction* of the Royal 
Soeuly. vol i pp 19-13 A 
traruUtion of the text- Look of tfro 
followers of Capita (t\m atheistic 
***** onRinally prepared by Mr. 
MrtcbrooVe, ha* appeared mneo it was 
l*m «tUWu, accompanied by a trans- 
ition o! a gloss from tho Sanscrit, 


ami a very valuable commentary by 1 
Professor Wilson A more general 
view of the Sdnkhja doctrines has 
also appeared in the Oxford lectures 
of the last author, pp. 49, 54. 1 havo 
eadeav cured to profit bj those publi- 
cations in correcting my first account. 

** Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of 
the Royal Anatvc Society, vol' u pp. 
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Its principal doctrines are, that “ God is the omniscient and 
omnipotent cause of the existence, continuance, and disso- 
lution of the universe Creation is an act of his tiiU , ^ho is 
both the efficient ana the material cause of the world ’’ At 
the consummation of all things, all are resolved into him 
He is the “ sole existent ” and the “ universal soul ” ” 

Individual souls are portions of lus substance from him 
they issue like sparks from a flame, and to him they return 
The soul (as a portion of the Divinity) is “ infinite, immortal, 
intelligent, sentient, true ” 

It is capable of activity, though its natural state is repose 
It is made to act by the Supremo Being, but in conformity 
to its previous resolutions , and those again have been pro- 
duced by a chain of causes extending backward apparently 
to infinity ” o 

The soul is encased in the body as in a sheath, or rather 
a succession of sheaths In the first, the intellect is asso- 
ciated with the five senses , in the second, the mind is added , 
in the third, the organs of sense and the vital faculties These 
tluee constitute the subtile body, wlucli accompanies the soul 
through all its transmigrations 

The fourth sheath is the gross body ” 

The states of the soul in reterence to the body are these — - 
When awake, it is active, and has to do w lth a real and practical 
creation in dreams, there is an illusive and unreal creation 
in piofound sleep, it is enfolded, but not blended, lh the Divine 
cs-.ence on death, it has quitted the corporeal frame ” R 
then goes to the moon, is clothed in an aqueous body, falls 
in rain, is absorbed by some xegetable, and thence through 
nourishment into an animal embryo ** 

After finishing its transmigrations, the number of which 
depends on its deeds, it receives liberation 

Liberation is of three sorts one incorporeal and complete, 
when the soul is absorbed m Brahma , another imperfect, 
when it only reaches the abode of Brahma , and a thijd far 
short of the others, by which, while yet m life, it acquires 
many of the powers of the Di\ iruty, and its faculties are 
transcendent for enjoyment, but not for action These last 
are attainable by sacrifice and devout meditation in pre- 
scribed modes 


The discussions of this school extend to the questions of 
1 a me grace * cfficac . v of -norks, of faith, and many 
others of the mo^t abstracted nature 

i anti is not mentioned m their early works, and is a tenet 

&ZJj\T»TZ[ theIioValAt ^* "IW P 22 3-Ibul p 35 
• J p 31 * IL.l {, 37 w Ilud p 25 
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H. 6 GOD AND THE MATERIAL WORLD 


oi the branch oi the Vedanta school which follows the Bha- 
navad GitA The most regular of the school, however, mam- 
tain the doctrine of divine grace, and restrict free will, as has 
been shown, by an infinite succession of influencing motives, 
extending back through the various worlds in the past eternity 
of the universe. . .. , 

It is obvious that this school differs entirely from that 
first mentioned, in denying the eternity of matter, and as- 
cribing the existence of the universe to the energy and 
volition of God. But its original teachers, or their European 
interpreters, appear to disagree as to the manner in which 
that existence is produced. One party maintains that God 
created matter out of his own essence, and will resume it into 
his essence at the consummation of all things ; and that from 
matter thus produced, he formed the world, and left it to make 
its own impressions on the soul of man. The other party 
says that God did not create matter, nor does matter exist ; 
but that he. did, and continually does, produce directly on 
the soul a series of impressions such as the other party 
supposes to bo produced by the material world. One 
party says that all that exists arises from God ; the other, 
that nothing does exist except God. This iast appears to 
be the prevailing doctrine among the modern Vedantis, 
though probably not of the founders and early followers of 
the school.” 

Both parties agree in supposing the impression prmn.c^d 
on the mind to be regular and systematic, so that tbs ideal 
sect reasons about cause and effect exactly in the same manner 
as those who believe in the reality of the apparent world. 

Both allow volition to God, and do not conceive that there 
n anything in the nature of matter, or m his own relations 
to fetter his will. * 


Both agree in asserting that the soul was ormnailv part of 
God, and is again to return to him ; but nrftheSSim W 

cntMvT t,0 Y ? . c(rM , tcd ‘- thc idealists, in partfcular, fail 
into /hip *i x Pl a !"' n E how God can delude a part of himself 
letod/lf, "? 0W ? SCfl , aR “ e existence, and of its being 
barf of it i0 fact - !t » integer 
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LOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Logical Schools 

Logic is a favourite study of the Brain ins, and an infinity 
of volumes have been pioduced by them on this subject 
Some of them have been by eminent authors, and \anous 
schools have sprung up in consequence , all, however, are 
supposed to originate m those of Gotama and Canada The 
first of these has attended to the metaphysics of logic , the 
second, to physics, or to sensible objects Though these 
schools differ in some particulars, they generally agree on 
the points treated on by both, and may be considered as parts 
of one system each supplying the othei’s deficiencies 

The school thus formed has been compared to that of 


Aristotle s ‘ 

It resembles it in its attention to classification, method, 
and arrangement, and it furnishes a rude form <Sf the syllo- 
gism, consisting of five propositions, two of which are obviously 
superfluous 55 »■ 

In the logic of Canada’s school there is also an enumeration 
of what is translated “ predicaments ” ( padartha ), which are 
six — substance, quality, action, community, particularity, 
and aggregation or intimate relation 11 * some add a seventh, 
privation The first three are among the predicaments of 


with the remarks o! Sir Graves 
Haughton 

** Mr Colebrooke Transactions of 
the Royal 4«ta(«e Society vol 1 p 19 , 
ZMinturjJi Review for July 1S34 p 
3G3 y 

Ab 1 The lull is fiery (the pro 
position) , 

2 For it smol ea (the rea 

son) , 

3 What smokes is fiery as 

a culinary hearth (tie 
example) 

< Accordinglj the 1 ill is 
smoking (the applies 
tion) 

6 Therefore it is fiery (the 
conclusion) 

The 11 indua had also the regular 
syllogism which seems a very natural 
step from the above but as it was 
at a later period the improvement 
mtjj/t havo been borrowed from the 
Greeks [Dr Ballantyno has 
pointed out that this is the rhetorical 
as opposed to tie strictly logical 
° r “ tl,e Hindis express 
' , ’ , “ tl “V? Ierenc ® for Gw sake of 
* \ 5 C lop . on ° 8 See Prof 

?'** Mu \ W * Appendix on Indian 
subjoined to the Lau., of 


Thought by the Archbishop of \ork 
But the usual form of a Hindu syllo- 
gism is rather composed of two propo 
sitions, ‘ The mountain has nro 
perv aded smoke, therefore it has 
fire ’ It is tins notion of vyipti 
pervasion which forms the peculiarity 
of the Hindu syllogism , and thougn 
of course it amounts to the same 
thing as our Western distribution and 
umv ersahty it expresses it in an 
original way In truth, the true 
interest of the Ny&j a lies not in 1 
result but rather in the fact that l 
is the only logical system in theworld 
not derived from Aristotle — To J 
30 [Community is our genus or 
species and is considered to bo eter 
nal particularity (uscaha whence 
the name of the system) is the eternal 
individual essence of ether t “ ne “ 
space soul and mind (which l® 8 ® * 
considered as atomic) and of _ tn 
several atoms of earth water W® 
and air Intimate relation (or santa 
fay a) is the relation which cxi»t* 
between a whole and its parts 
genu3 or species and its individuals 
an action or quality and its subject 
and particularity and the eternal 
substances mentioned above —Eo 
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Aristotle, the others ale not and seven of Aristotle s are 
omitted ” 

The subjects treated of m the two Hindu systems are 
naturally often the same as those of Aristotle, — the senses, 
the elements the soul and its different faculties time, space 
etc , but many that are of the first importance in 4nstotle’s 
system are omitted by the Hindus and vice versa The defim 
tions of the subjects often differ and the general arrangement 
is entirely dissimilar 

One of the most remarkable coincidences is that all the 
Hindu schools constantly join to the five senses a sixth in 
temal sense (which they call mind), which connects the other 
five and answers exactly to the common, or internal, sense 
of Aristotle 

Thp arrangement of Gotama’s sohool is much more com- 
plete and Comprehensive than that of Canada, and some 
specimens of it may serve to give an idea of the minuteness 
to which their classification is attempted to be carried 

The first distribution of subjects is into sixteen heads or 
topics 11 I can discover no principle on which it is made, 
except that it comprises the instruments modes, and some 
of the subjects of disputation It is as follows — 

1 Proof 2 That uhich is to be known and proven 
3 Doubt 4 Motive 5 Instance 6 Demonstrated truth 
7 Member of a regular argument or syllogism 8 Reasoning 
by reductioh to absurdity 9 Determination or ascertain 
ment 10 Thesis or disquisition 11 Controversy 12 Ob 
jection 13 Fallacious reason 14 Perversion lfi Futility 
Confutation 

The subdivisions are more natural and Bvstcmatic 
Proof (or evidence) is of four Linds perception inference, 
comparison * and affirmation (or testimony) 

Inference is again subdivided into antecedent which dis 
covers an effect from its cause consequent, xvhich deduces 
a cauje from its effect , and analogous ” 

Objects of proof are twelve in number — 1 Soul 2 Body 
3 The organs of sensation 4 The objects of sense 5 In 
cllect G Mind 7 Activity S Fault 9 Transmigra 
Lb ^ •^ ruit °f deeds II Patn or physical evil 12 


«>m^ , \ r>assion station quantity 
m m£ here ^nation a nd I abit 
or cat,,™ ! he , 61 *teen padartheu 
to E? n ' 3 °f >y*ya. as opposed 
latter 0i tha Va^h.ka tl ese 
rented tr eVer nro generally ac 

"fiXT 1 mod “ n 


* fl e where a man. recognises a 
boa gaiffius from hearing tl at it is 
like a cow — Fd ] 

■® [This 13 where tho general is m 
ferred from the special a^eg it is 
substance because it is earth or 
where the subject is inferred from its 
qualities - — Ed } , 
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SOUL, BODY, AND SENSE 

1. The first object of proof is soul ; nnd a full exposition 
is given of its nature nnd faculties, and of the proofs of its 
existence. It has fourteen qualities number, quantity, 
severalty, conjunction, disjunction, intellect, pain, pleasure, 
desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, nnd the faculty of 
imagination. 

2. The second object of proof is body ; which is still more 
fully discussed nnd analyzed ; not without some mixture of 
what belongs moro properly to physical science. 

3. Next follows the organs of sense, which are said^not to 

spring from consciousness, ns is advanced by. the Sankhya 
school ; but which are conjoined with the sixth internal sense, 
as in that school ; while the five organs of action* (which make 
up the eleven brought together by the S&nkhya) are not sepa- 
rately recognised here > . 

4. The next of the subdivisions of the second head consists 
of the objects of sense, among which aro tho terms which 
form the predicaments of Canada. 

The first of these is substance, and is divided into nine 
sorts • earth, water, light, air, ether, time, place, soul, mind. 
The qualities of each of tlieso substances are fully examined ; 
after which the author passes on to the second predicament, 
quality. There are twenty-four qualities.* Sixteen are quali- 
ties of body ; namely,— colour, Bavour, odour, feel, number, 
quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
posteriority, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, nnd sound : and eight 
of bouI ; namely, — pain, desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, 
and faculty. Every one of these is examined at great length ; 
and, sometimes, as well discussed as by the Grecian schools.** 
The remaining five predicaments arc then defined, which 
completes the objects of sense. Each of the six remaining 


* (It 'yll te observed that »n the 
above category of twenty-four quoli 
ties, only fifteen of body and seven 
of soul are enumerated, the omissions 
bemg of understanding and pleasure 
respectively The twenty-foSr quail 
ties. a S enumerated m the voweafttla 
■ «.L', a ! 0n *? , lt3 , r recel >sion of tho 
pyayo philosophy [not Logic] of 
G6tama [Satanunda] are colour • 
m*™ o* ° d0Ur - feelm S* "umber. & 

quantity, severally or 
individuality, conjunction, disiune- 
fl OI j P nont y« posteriority graviditv 

dement or vice, and self resti^S 


[or fncultj !] Sir George Bird 
wood ) . 

** Levity, for instance, is t /nerciy 
noticed na the absence of gravity, 
while in Aristotle it is held to 
a separate principle, having a ten 
ency to rise as gravity has to descent* 
Sound is said to bo propagated y 
undulation, wave after wave procee - 
ing from a centre [The eight qua - 
ties peculiar to soul are intelligence, 
pleasure, pam, desire, aversion. ' ol 
tton, virtue, and vice. Faculty com 
prises velocity, elasticity, and meat 
impression, l e it is the self reprodu ’ 
tive power It and Bowe of the c * 
teen quahtes of material aubstance 
are found also m aoul —Ed.] 
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objects of pToof is then examined m the same manner, which 
exhausts the second head or topic 

The third head or topic, doubt, is then taken m hand, and 
so on to the end of the sixteenth , but enough has already 
been said to show the method of proceeding, and much detail 
would he required to afford any information beyond that 
The discussion of the above topics involves many opinions, 
both on physical and metaphysical subjects , thus the im- 
materiality, independent existence, and eternity o! the soul 
are asserted God is considered as the supreme soul, the seat 
of eternal knowledge, the maker of all things, etc 

The school of Canada, or, as it is also called, the atomic 
school, supposes a transient world composed of aggregations 
of eternal atoms It does not seem settled whether their 
temporary arrangement depends on their natural affinities, 
or on the creative power of God 41 

It is impossible not to be struck with the identity of the 
topics discussed by the Hindu philosophers with those which 
engaged the attention of the same class m ancient Greece, 
and with the similarity between the doctrines of schools sub 
sisting m regions of the earth so remote from each other 
The first cause, the relation of mind to matter, creation, fate, 
and many similar subjects, are mixed by the Hindus with 
questions that have arisen in modem metaphysics, without 
having been known. to the ancients Their various doctrines 
of the eternity of matter, or its emanation from the Divinity , 
of the separate existence of the Supreme Being, or his arising 
from the arrangements of nature , the supposed derivation 
of all souls from God, and return to him , the doctrine of 
atoms , the successive revolutions of worlds , have all likewise 
been maintained by one or other of the Grecian schools * 5 
Tlieso doctrines may, however, have occurred independently 
to speculative men m unconnected countries , and each single 
coincidence may perhaps lme been accidental , bitf when 
uo finjl a whole system so similar to that of the Hindus as the 
"jthagorean, — while the doctrines of both are so unlike the 
nat «al suggestions of human reason, — it requires no faith 
ln traditions of the eastern journeys of Pythagoras to be 
persuaded that the two schools have originated in a common 
source 


b" G°jftrooke» Transactions o 

Fof«f" 5 n ,a ' ,C Soc ' cij ' o! 1 P 
« full account of tho logical « 
T® 1 rowacho ns of the Royal A, 

aZ3 , j'±!- r -a nnd Glad 1 
A \ol u. p 3S5 , 
rin fl T ° n Hindoos Vol U p 
opinion ta that tho co 


of atoms arises from adrtshta i e tho 
merit or dement of tho souls which 
arc to receive pleasure or pain from 
tho resulting product of their union 
—Ed] 

43 See ard on the Hindoos, vol u 
p 114 
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The end of all philosophy, according to Pythagoras, is to 
free the mind from encumbrances which hinder its progress 
towards perfection , 4 * to raise it above the dominion of the 
passions, and the influence of corporeal impressions, so as to 
assimilate it to the Divinity, and qualify it to join the godi 44 
The soul is a poition of the Divinity,” and returns after various 
transmigrations and successne intermediate states of purgi 
tion in the region of the dead to the eternal source from 
which it first proceeded The mind (#17*09) is distinct from the 
soul 16 God is the universal soul diffused through all 

things, the first principle of the universe invisible, incor- 
ruptible, only to be comprehended by the mind 47 Inter 
mediate between God and mankind are a host of aerial beings, 
formed into classes, and exercising different influences on the 
affairs of the world 41 

These are precisely the metaphysical doctrines of India , 
and when to them we join the aversion of Pythagoras for 
animal food, and his prohibition of it unless when offered in 
sacrifices 49 his injunctions to his disciples not to kill or hurt 
plants,'* the long probation of his disciples, and their mys- 
terious initiation, it is difficult to conceive that so remarkable 
an agreement can be produced by anything short of direct 
imitation 

Further coincidences might be mentioned, equally striking, 
though less important than those already adduced such are 
the affinity between God and light, the arbitrary importance 
assigned to the sphere of the moon as the limit of earthly 
changes, etc and all derive additional importance from 
their dissimilarity to the opinions of all the Grecian schools 
that subsisted m the time of Pythagoras “ l 

Some of the tenets of both schools are said to have existed 
among the ancient Egyptians, and may be supposed to have 
been demed from that source both by Pythagoras and the 


%oi , , E J fi 38 d 2 B n ' at0T ' J ° l rhtlog °P h J 
44 Ibid p 380 
4J Ibid p 303 
" Ibid p 307 
47 Ibid p 303 

ky.sSo?™, 1 ’ 3,7 ""datm 
bit 8 !L , ° r * h ” H| " J " notions „ 

11 Colebrookc* Analu 


Researches, vol viit p 400, and not® 
Rfim Mohun Roy s trandation’ot tlio 
V6das p 114 , Colebrooke Tr ansae 
t torts of the Royal Astatic Soeietj vol 
ii p 2G and other places 
Pythagoras bco Enfield vol x- p 301 
and Stanley, p 647 , in both of which 
places ho is said to ha\ o learned h» 
doctrine from the magi or oriental 
philosophers The opinions of both 
the Hindus and Pythagoras about 
tho moon and aenAl regions we 
stated by Mr Colebrooke in the 
Transactions of the Royal Astatic 
Society \ol l p 678 for thow 01 
Pythagoras, see Stanley, p 6 jI 
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Bramms But our accounts of these doctrines in Eg\pt are 
only found in boohs written long after they had reached Greece 
through other channels The only early authority is Hero 
dotus, who lived after the philosophy of Pythagoras had been 
universally diffused If, however, these doctrines existed 
among the Egyptians, they were scattered opinions in the midst 
of an independent system , and in Greece they are obviously 
adscititious, and not received in their integrity by any other 
of the philosophers except by the Pythagoreans In India, 
on the contrary, they are the mam principles on which the 
religion of the people is founded, to which all the schools of 
philosophy refer, and on which every theory in pyhsics and 
every maxim* m morality depends 

It is well argued by Mr Colebrooke, that the Indian 
philosophy resembles that of the earlier rather than of the 
later Greeks*, and that if the Hindus had been capable of 
learning the first doctrines from a foreign nation, there was no 
reason why they should not m like manner have acquired a 
knowledge of the subsequent improvements From which 
he infers that “ the Hindus were, in this instance, the teachers 
and not the learners ” M 

11 Transaction a of the Itojal Asiatic together with the practice of burying 
society vol i p 579 j t „j a y f p« r the dead instead of burning them 
observed that the doctnne3 seem to refer to the rules of the 
i Fythagoras appear to .belong to a monastic orders while the strictness 
period later tluyi Menu The forma regarding animal food has also a re 
ion o£ a society living m common, Bemblance to tho tendency of later 
ana receiving common initiation, times 



BOOK III 

STATE OF THE HINDUS IN LATER TIMES, CONTINUED 

Few of the subjects which follow are noticed by Menu ; wo 
can, therefore, no longer attempt to mark the changes effected 
since his time, but must endeavour from other sources to trace 
the rise and describe the present state of each branch of inquiry 
as it occurs. 


CHAPTER I 

ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE 

Antiquity of the Hindu astronomy — Its extent — Geometry — Arithmetic- 
Algebra — Originality of Hindu science. 

Tiie antiquity and the originality of the Indian astronomy 
form subjects of considerable interest. 1 

The first point lias been discussed by some of the greatest 
astronomers in Europe, and is still unsettled. 

Cassini, Railly, and Playfair maintain that 'observations 
taken upwards of 3,000 years before Christ are still extant, 
and prove a considerable decree of progress already made at 
that period. 

Several men, eminent for science (among whom are La 
1 Jaco and De Lambrc), deny the authenticity of the obser- 
vations, and, consequently, the validity of the conclusion. 

. . c argument is conducted entirely on astronomical 
principles, and can only be decided hy astronomers : as far 
as it can be understood by a person entirely unacquainted 
mathematical science, it does not appear to authorize 
' ^ 1C Cx * cn ^ that is claimed, in favour of tho Hindus 

nstron omcrs, how ever, admit tho great antiquity of tho 
* cMPt L. 7J? 1,0IW : and seems indisputable, that tho 
i lrnul ,C T, an motiom that they have assigned to tho 
t n could only have been attained by a comparison 

Wt«. but p'neraliv’wlik Bu * > * Brttuh India , n work of great abililj’ 

Ufour»n«totb« iLd*. Un ‘ nni1 [Tho beat work* <•" 

tltn illintrationii, |,v f ' n . ,n Hmdi mathematics nnd n«t rotiomy 

Mnr i»l to Mr. Hush linn-. oro Colebrooko’s Algebra and J* 11 *' 

ir-ral and * **": ««•’* truncation of tho 

f Afcounr o/ htddhdnta, — Ed ) 
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of modem observations with others made in remote antiquity.* 
Even Mr. Bentley, the most strenuous opponent of the claims 
of the Hindus, pronounces in his latest work, that their division 
of the ecliptic into twenty-seven lunar mansions (which sup- 
poses much previous observation) was made 1,442 years before 
our era ; and, without relying upon his authority in this in- 
stance, we should be inclined to believe that the Indian obser- 
vations could not have commenced at a later period than the 
fifteenth century before Christ. This would be from one to 
two centuries before the Argonautic expedition and the first 
mention of astronomy in Greece. 

The astronomical rule relating to the calendar, which has 
been quoted from the Vedas, 1 is shown to have been drawn 
up in the fourteenth century before Christ ; and Parasara, 
the fir%t writer on astronomy of whose writings any portion 
remains, appdars to have flourished about the same time. 4 

In our inquiries into the astronomy of the Indians, we 
derive no aid from their own early authors. The same system 
of priestcraft, which has exercised so pernicious an influence 
on the Hindus in other respects, has cast a veil over their 
science. Astronomy having been made subservient to the 
extravagant chronology of the religionists, all the epochs which 
it ought to determine have been thrown into confusion and 
uncertainty ; no general view of their system has been given ; 
only such parts of science as are required for practical pur- 
poses are raafle known ; and even of them the original sources 
are carefully concealed, and the results communicated as 
revelations from the Divinity.* 


* See Pond’s La Place System of the 
U arid, vol n p 252 
1 In Appendix I See also Asiatic 
researches, vol tin, p 489 : vol. vu 
p 282 

‘ This appears by his observation 
, place of the Colures, first men- 
tioned by M r Davis (Asiatic lie- 
searches, vol 11 p 2G8 ) Sir \V. 
Jones, in consequence of some further 
r. ' °™ nt, ? n weened from Mr Davis, 
Far&sara m the twelfth century 
before Chnst { 11*1 bc); but Mr 
i A 18 himself afterwards explained 
Researches, \ol v. p 288) 
t : rom moat minute consideta- 

t*on ho could give the subject, the 
observation mist have been made 
Anntt? Cara k°* ore *ho Christian eta 
Another passage quoted from Para- 

the heliacal ming o£ 

BeiloA plftC0 m hla t,m0 at a 

8 P reos with the dote 
gtttd to him on other grounds 


(Colebrooko, Asiatic Researches, vol 
ix p 356 See also Asiatic Resear- 
ches, vol v p 288, for tho opinion of 
Mr. Davis ) Mr Bentley, however, 
at one time suspected the 'whole of 
the works of Parasara to be modern 
forgeries (Asiatic Researches, vol vi 
p 581), and when he admitted them 
afterwards (in his posthumous work), 
he put a different interpretation on 
the account of the rising of Canopus, 
and placed him, on that and other 
grounds, in the year 570 before Christ 
(Abstract of Bentley’B History, Oneti 
tal Magazine, vol v p 245 ) The 
attempt made by Sir \\ . Jones to fbt 
other dates, by means of the mj tho- 
logical histones into which tho name 
of Parasara is introduced, does not 
appear successful (Asiatic Resear- 
ches, vol 11 p 399 ) 

* Thus the iStiryn Siddfianta, the 
learned work of on astronomer®! the 
fifth or sixth century, 13 only known 
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From this cause, the data from which their tables were 
computed are never quoted , and there is no record of a 
regular series of observations among them 

If this system be an obstruction to our inquiries, it must 
have been much more so to the progress of science The art 
of making observations was probably tiught to few, still 
fewer would be disposed to employ an instrument which could 
not confirm, but might impair, the faith due to divine truths 
They had none of the skill which would have been taught, 
nor of the emulation which would have been excited, by the 
labours of their predecessors and when the increasing errors 
of the revealed tables forced them at length on observations 
and corrections, so far from expecting applause for their lm 
provements, they were obliged, bv the state of public opinion, 
to endeavour to make it appear that no alteration hid been 
made 1 « 

In spite of these disadvantages, they appear to have mado 
considerable advances m astronomy As they have left no 
complete system which can be presented in a popular form, 
and compared with those of other nations, they must be judgea 
of by mathematicians from the skill they hav e shown in treating 
the points on which they have touched The opinions formed 


to the Hindus rs a revelation from 
heaven, received upwards of 2.1G4 900 
years ago Their enigmatical manner 
of communicating their knowledge is 
as remnrkablo in the other BCiencea 
as in natronomy Professor Playfair 
speaks thus of their trigonometry — 
It has the appearanco, like many 
other things in the science of thoso 
eastern nations, of being drawn up 
by ono who was moro deeply versed 
in the subject than may bo at first 
imagined and who knew more than 
1 o thought it necessary to communi 
18 I’ ro * >a ' ty a compendium 
lormed oy some ancient adept in 
Fcomctry for tl o use of others who 
were mere practical calculators Of 
their arithmetic tho Edinburgh Renew 
domain, * X,X 1 , J W > -* All this 18 
in , Th« question is usu 
My propoundMi with enigmatical 
EErr- ’ " ni ° for the com pu 

m terms somewhat 
^ ll 18 not »•« ‘»«o 
nW P b«r h i ,ch in tho third 

* 

, i.™i „ni, z K’ to “ 


nearly ns simplo ns they can ho rnide 
even in the present stato of analytics 
investigation. The same observe 

tion is applied to thci£ algebra. Ibw 

• Tlio commentator on the 
Siddhdnta (Asiatic Researches. V0L» 
p 239) shows strongly the embM 
rassraent that was felt by thoso w 
tried to correct errors sanctioned uy 
religious authority In the 
essay (p 2o7) it appears 
though tho rational system hod 
established from time immemorial n 
was still thought almost impious 

oppoBo it to tho mythological one 

single writer indeed avows tba 
earth is self balanced in infinite *T _ 
and cannot bo supported by a * uc , 
sion of animals , but tho others 
pla> no such controversial 8 P‘ n - 
seem only anxious to show that 
own rational opinions wore con* 1 ' 
with the previously established 
I les In tho Edinburgh Re r*c & » 
x p 450) there is a forcible . 
tion of tho efTect of tho *y*len> 
religious fraud in retarding the fn 
gross of science* an 1 from tn 
deduced n well foun leil 
for the early period at wlucli the 
discov erics must have been nnw 
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on this subject appear to be divided ; but it seems to be 
generally admitted that great marks of imperfection are com- 
bined, in their astronomical writings, with proofs of very 
extraordinary proficiency. 

The progress made in other branches of mathematical 
knowledge was still more remarkable than in astronomy. In 
the “Surya Siddhanta,” written, according to Mr. Bentley, 
in a d. 1091, at the latest, but generally assigned to the fifth or 
sixth century,' is contained a system of trigonometry, which 
not only goes far beyond anything known to the Greeks, but 
involves theorems which were not discovered in Europe till 
the sixteenth century * 

Their geometrical skill is shown, among other forms, by 
their demonstrations of various properties of triangles, espe- 
cially one which expresses the area in the terms of the three 
sides, and was unknown in Europe till published by Clavius 
(m the sixteenth century) ; * and by their knowledge of the 
proportion of the radius to the circumference of a circle, which 
they express in a mode peculiar to themselves, by applying 
one measure and one unit to the radius and circumference. 
This proportion, which is confirmed by the most approved 
labours of Europeans, was not known out of India, until 
modern times 11 

The Hindus arc distinguished in arithmetic by the acknow- 
ledged invention of the decimal notation ; and it seems to be 
the possession of this discovery which has given them so great 
an advantage over the Greeks in the science of numbers.” 


7 See Mr Colebroohe ( Asiatic Re- 
searches, voL ix p 329, note) for tho 
position of the -vernal equinox -when 
the Surya Siddhdnta was written, and 
, " J°nes (Asiatic Researches, \oL 
p 392) for tho period when the 
Jemal equinox was so situated Sir 
.l ■?°' t6 thinks it contemporary 
»with Brahma Gupta, whom he after- 
wards fixts about the end of the sixth 
century 

. 13 t ^ lat of Vieta, pointed out 

y Professor Playfair, in his question 
n - to the Asiatic Society (Asiatic 
PWr Y V01 ,v P 152 ) Professor 
thtJrt* Polished a memoir on 


| ZL n , 4,7® 13 referred to by Pro 
HaUjee, with the .following 
mportant observation of his own 
however ancient, therefore, any 
ocok may be m which we meet with 
*T ^ t^gononvetry, we may b« 
“ SUred lt was not written m the 


infancy of science Wo may there- 
fore conclude that goometry must 
have been known in India long before 
the writing of the Surya StddhdrUa " 
There is also a rule for the computa- 
tion of the sines, involving a refine- 
ment first practised by Briggs, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
( British Indta, voL m p 403, in the 
“ Edinburgh Cabinet Library.") 

9 Edinburgh Review, vol xxix p 
168 

10 The ratio of the diameter to the 
circumference is given in the Surya 
Siddhanta, probably written in the 
fifth century (Asiatic Researches, vol 
li p 259), and even by Mr. Bentley's 
account, in the eleventh The de- 
monstrations alluded to in the pre- 
ceding lines are generally by Brahma 
Gupta in the sixth century. 

11 A writer m the Edinburgh Re- 
view (vol xviu. p 211), who discusses 
the subject m a tone of great hostility 
to the Hindu pretensions, makes an 
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But it is in algebra that the Bramina appear to have most 
excelled their contemporaries Our accounts of their dis- 
coveries in that science are obtained from the works of Brahma 
Gupta (who lived in the sixth century), and Bhfiscara Acharya 
(in the twelfth century), 1 * but both drew their materials from 
Arya Bhata, m whose time the science seems to have been 
at its height , and who, though not clearly traced further 
back than the fifth century, may, in Mr. Colebrooke s opinion, 
not improbably have lived nearly as early as Diophantus, 
the first Greek writer on algebra , that is, about a.d 360 . 

But, whichever may have been the more ancient, there is 
no question of the superiority of the Hindus over their rivals 
m the perfection to which they brought the science Iso 
only is Arya Bhata superior to Diophantus (as is shown by 
his knowledge of the resolution of equations involving severa 
unknown quantities, and in a general method of 
all indeterminate problems of at least the first degree), bu 
he and his successors press hard upon the discoveries 
braists who lived almost m our own time. Nor is Arya Bhata 
the inventor of algebra among tlie Hindus ; for there seems 
every reason to believe that the science was in his time in such 
a state, as it required the lapse of ages, and many repeate 
efforts of invention to produce u Tt was in his time, indeed, 
or in the fifth century, at latest, that Indian science appears 
to have attained its highest perfection." s 


observation which appears entitled 
to much consideration He lays 
down the position, that decimal nota 
tion is not a very old indention, and 
points out the improbability of its 
having escaped Pythagoras, if it had 
in his time been known in Indio. 

11 Mr Bentley, in his last work, 
wishes to prove, by his usual mode 
of computation that Bhascara wrote 
in the rCign of Akber (a d 1556) , but 
the date in the text is mentioned m 
a Persian translation of one of his 
worhB presented to that very emperor 
by the celebrated Fern, whose in 
quiries into Hindu science form the 
most conspicuous part of the htera 
turo of that age (See Book IX 
Ch lu ) Bhdacara is likewise quoted 
by many authors anterior to Akber 
whose authenticity JLr Bentley is 
therefore obliged to deny 
11 [The date of Aryabhata’s birth 
has been fixed as a d 476 bv Dr 
BhAu Ddjl (Journ It A S, new 
seriey, vol , p 405) from a passage 
one r ?^ works In the same 
^ paper Brahroa Clupta ia proved to 


have been bom in a V 668 and Bha3 
kara AchArya in A D. 1114, the ® ® 
of the death of VarAha Ahhira is also 
fixed as A d 587 — Ed ] 

“ Edinburgh Review, vol P 
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* s Ibid p 143 .. 

« In the Edinburgh Renew 
xxi p 372) is a striking history^ “ 
problem (to find x so that a* 
shall be a square number) I" 1 ® 
step towards a solution is taam 3 
Diophantus , it is extended, by * 
mat, and sent as a defiance to 
English algebraists in the seventeen* 
century , but was only carried to 
full extent by Euler , who arri'^ 
exactly at the point before 
by Bhascara in a d 1150 Anoth er 
occurs in the same Re\ lew (vol *®L 
p 153), where it is stated * ro1 ? . 
Colebrooke, that a particular solu 
given by Bhascara (ad ** 6 *' 
exactly the same that was lu* { 

Lord Brounker, m 1657 ; nn “ 
the general solution of the same P . 
blem was unsuccessfully bv 

by Euler, and only accomplished / 
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Of the originality of Hindu science Bomc opinions must have 
been formed from what has been already said. In their 
astronomy, the absence of a general theory, the unequal re- 
finement of the different portions of science winch have been 
presented to us, the want of demonstrations and of recorded 
observations, the rudeness of the instruments used by tlio 
Bramins; and their inaccuracy in observing, together with 
the suspension of all progress at a certain point, arc very strong 
arguments in favour of their having derived their knowledge 
from a foreign source. But on the other hand, in the first 
part of their progress, all other nations were in still greater 
ignorance than they ; and in the more advanced stages, where 
they were morb likely to have borrowed, not only is their mode 
of proceeding peculiar to themselves, but it is often founded on 
principles with w'liich no other ancient pcoplo were acquainted ; 
and allows a knowledge of discoveries not made, even in Europe, 
till within the course of the last two centuries. As far as their 
astronomical conclusions depend on those discoveries, it is 
self-evident that they cannot have been borrow ed ; and oven 
where there is no such dependence, it cannot fairly ho presumed 
that persons who had such resources within themselves must 
necessarily have relied on the aid of other nations. 

It seems probable that, if the Hindus borrowed at all, ifc 
was after their own astronomy had made considerable progress ; 
and from the want of exact resemblance between the parts 
of their system and that of other nations, where they approach 
the nearest, it would rather seem as if they had taken up hints 
of improvement than implicitly copied the doctrines of their 
instructors. 


That they did borrow in this manner from the Greeks of 
Alexandria docs not appear improbable ; and the reason can- 
•mtu ho; Wrier stated t'han "in 'f ho w r orris of "JSli . Colebrooke, 

itV n a ? ran & 0 ’ A,t>> 1707 : although virtually the game 09 that explained 
®» completely gnen by by Euler. {Edinburgh Hei ijw, vol 
of our rir pt -n m L ie 8ixth contur y * x,x P 151 ) Their application of 
the Hindoo -Out the superiority of algebra to astronomical invostiga- 
i 3 ... er the Greek algebraists turns and geometrical demonstrations 

<hsco\eriP« B ° cons P lcuous ln their is also an invention of their own ; and 
their m-fhn'a TO v tt ? excellence of tlieir manner of conducting it is, even 
dissimda, . t 13 _ olt °gether now, entitled to admiration, (Cole- 

(Strachev’n « , :Dlo P hantu3 brooke, quoted by Professor Wallace, 

< * uoted m „ tho »*» PP 408. 400 ; and Ed,n- 

375). and in thf ’wJ°r ?** P ? ,? 74, burgh Revuw ' ' ol «»*•? 158 ) [The 
“Igonthm npnni p ttect “ n ol their cuttaca is “ a quantity such that a 
Indwn Afabra , (Colebrooke, given number being multiplied by it. 
burgh in the Edin- and the product added to. or sub- 

0n ® of their most P 102 * tractod from, a given quantity, the 

(that called r„iL!i r ‘ ° processes sum or difference mil be divisible by 

SSsr '2 -i»T dm “ r Wtw 

’ about the jear 1024. and is 
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who has discussed the question with his usual learning, judg- 
ment, and impartiality After showing that the Hind ft writers 
of the fifth century speak with respect of the astronomy of 
the Yavanas (by whom there is every reason to think tint, 
in this instance, they mean the Greeks), and that a treatise 
of one of their own authors is called “ Bamako, Siddhanta,” 
very possibly in allusion to the system of the western (or 
Roman) astronomers, he goes on to say, “ If these circum- 
stances, joined to a resemblance, haidly to be supposed casual, 
which the Hindu astronomy, with its apparatus of eccentrics 
and epicycles, bears in many respects to that of the Greeks, 
be thought to authorize a belief that the Hindus received 
from the Greeks that knowledge which enabled them to correct 
and improve their own imperfect astronomy, I shall not feel 
inclined to dissent from the opinion There does .appear 
ground for more than a conjecture that the Hindus had ob- 
tained a knowledge of Grecian astronomy before the Arabs 
began to cultivate the science ” 

In another place ” Mr Colebrooke intimates his opinion 
that it is not improbable that the Hindus may have taken 
the hint of their solar zodiac from the Greeks,” but adapted 
it to their own ancient division of the ecliptic into twenty- 
seven parts 11 Their astrology, he thinks, is almost entirely 
borrowed from the West *• 

From what has been already said, it seems veiy improbable 
that the Indian geometry and arithmetic hare been borrowed 
from the Greeks, and there is no other nation winch can contest 
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the priority in those sciences The peculiarity of their method 
gi\es every appearance of originality to their discoveries in 
algebra also 

In this last science the claims of the Arabs have been set up 
against them but Mr Colebrooko has fully established that 
algebra had attained the highest perfection it e\er reached 
m India befoie it was known to the Arabians, and indeed 
before the first dawn of the culture of the sciences among that 


people 11 

Whatever the Arabs possessed in common with the Hindus, 
there are good grounds for thinking that they received from 
the latter nation , and however great their subsequent attain 
ments and discoveries, it is to be remembered that they did 
not begin till the eighth century, when they first gained access 
to the treasures of the Greeks 


On these subjects, however, as on all connected with the 
learning of the Bramtns, the decisions of the most learned 
can only he considered as opinions on the facts at present before 
us , and they must all be regarded as open to question until 
our increased acquaintance with Sanscrit literature shall 
qualify us to pronounce a final judgment 

The history of science, after all is chiefly interesting from 
the means it affords of judging of the character of the nation 
possessed of it, and in this Mew ivc find the Bramns as 
remarkable as ever for diligence and acuteness, but with the 
same want of* manliness and precision as in other departments, 
and the same disposition to debase everything by a mixture 
of fible and by sacrifice of the truth to the supposed interests 
of the sacerdotal order 


CHAPTER II 

GEOGRAPHY j 

The Hindus have made less progress in this than in any other 
science 

According to their system, Mount Mem occupies the centre 
of the world 1 It is a lofty mountain of a conical shape, the 
sides composed of precious stones and the top forming a soifc 

“ Colebroolce s Algebra Arithmetic I ease by appointment from Pisa his 
etc [The first Arabian mathema booh is dated a d 1202 — Ed ] 
tician translated a Hindu book m the 1 Some consider Mount M4ru as the 
reign of the Khahf Almansur a d North Pole however this may be it 
773 Leonardo of Pisa first mtro is in all the geographical systems of 
aueed algebra into Europe he the Hindus tl e point to wrath every 
learned it at Bugia in Barbary where thing refers 
his father was a scribe in the custom 
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who has discussed the question with his usual learning judg 
nient, and impartiality After showing that the Hindu writers 
of the fifth century speak with respect of the astronomy of 
the Yavanas (by whom there is every reason to think that, 
in this instance they mean the Greel s) and that a treatise 
of one of their own authors is called “ Rornaka Siddhanta, ’ 
very possibly in allusion to the system of the western (or 
Roman) astronomers, he goes on to say, “ If these circura 
stances joined to a resemblance hai dly to be supposed casual, 
which the Hindu astronomy with its apparatus of eccentrics 
and epicycles, bears m many respects to that of the Greeks 
be thought to authorize a belief that the Hindus received 
from the Greeks that knowledge which enabled them to correct 
and improve their own imperfect astronomy, I shall not feel 
inclined to dissent from the opinion There^ does appear 
ground for more than a conjecture that the Hindus had ob 
tamed a knowledge of Grecian astronomy before the Arabs 
began to cultivate the science ” 

In another place 11 Mr Colebrooke intimates his opinion 
that it is not improbable that the Hindus may have taken 
the hint of their solar zodiac from the Greeks, 1 ' but adapted 
it to their own ancient division of the ecliptic into twenty 
seven parts ** Their astrology, he thinks is almost entirely 
borrowed from the West *' 

From what has been already said it seems very improbable 
that the Indian geometry and arithmetic have been borrowed 
from the Greeks, and there is no other nation which can contest 


17 Astatic Researches vol is p 347 
79 [The names and figures of the 
twelve zodiacal signs were only 
gradually invented by the Greeks. 
Cleostratus (in the sixth century 
b c ) added the ram and the archer 
and the balance was introduced in the 
time of dhe Ptolemies (see Letronne 
Joum. des Savant 1830) The oldest 
mention ol these signs m Sanskrit is 
the passage from Baudhayana a 
Sutras quoted bv Colebrooke Essays, 
vol i p 202 Dr Bh&u Dip ( Jour 
HAS new series vol i p 409) 
quotes a couplet from Varahamihira 
(who died a d 587) giving all the 
Greek names m a corrupted form 
Besides tlieso we find many other 
Greek astronomical terms m has 
works, as hth for IJXiot jy&mitra for 
diameter hori Itndra hpta (a 3 a 
minute of a degree) etc See also 
~ r Kem a Preface to his ed of the 
Bnhat Sanhitd —Ed ] 

*• 19 [The Hindi origin of t! o twenty 


seven tialcshalras lias been lately dis 
puted and several writers have en 
deavoured to prove that they ' 7e70 
borrowed from the Chinese or Cha 
deans — Ed ] , 

» In addition to the points already 
mentioned in which the Hindus have 
gone beyond the other ancient ns 
tion9 Mr Colebrooke mentions two 
in astronomy one is in then? notion* 
regarding the precession of the equi 
noxes in which they were more cor 
rect than Ptolemv and as much so 
the Arabs who did not attain to tn 
degree of improvement till a 14 
period the other relates to * 
diurnal revolution of the earth on i 
axis which tho Bramins discuss in 
the fifth century and which althoug 
formerly suggested in ancient ti® 
by Heracl tua had been long I s 
aside by the Greeks and wa3 ne' 
revived in Europe until the day* 
Copernicus 
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the priority in those sciences. The peculiarity of their method 
gives every appearance of originality to their discoveries in 

algebra also. , . , . . 

In this last science the claims of the Arabs have been Bet up 
against them : but Mr. Colcbrookc has fully established that 
algebra bad attained the highest perfection it ever reached 
in India before it was known to the Arabians, and indeed 
before the first dawn of the culture of the sciences among that 
people. 11 . 

Whatever the Arabs possessed in common with tlm Hindus, 
there are good grounds for thinking that they received from 
the latter nation ; and however great their subsequent attain- 
ments and discoveries, it is to be remembered that they did 
not begin till tho eighth century, when they first gained access 
to the treasures of the Greeks. 


On ‘these subjects, however, ns on all connected with tho 
learning of the Bramins, the decisions of tlio most learned 
can only be considered as opinions on the facts at present before 
us ; and they must all be regarded as open to question until 
our increased acquaintance with Sanscrit literature shall 
qualify us to pronounce a final judgment. 

The history of science, after nil, is chiefly interesting from 
the means it affords of judging of the character of the nation 
possessed of it; and in this view wo find tho Bramins ns 
remarkable as ever for diligence and acuteness, but w-itli tho 
same want otmanlincss and precision as in other departments, 
and the same disposition to debase everything by a mixture 
of fable, and by sacrifice of the truth to the supposed interests 
•of the sacerdotal order. 
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The Hindus have made less progress in this than in any other 
science 


According to their system. Mount Meru occupies the centre 
of the world.* It is a lofty mountain of a conical shape, the 
sides composed of precious stones, and the top forming a soi t 


11 Colebrooke’a Algebra, Arithmetic, 
®tc [The first Arabian mathema- 
tician translated a Hindi book m the 
reign of the Khahf Almansir, A D. 
773 Leonardo of Pisa first intro- 
duced algebra into Europe , he 
learned it at Bugia, in Barbary, where 
nis father was a senbo m the custom- 


house by appointment from Pisa ; his 
book is dated a d 1202 — Ed j 
1 Some consider Mount Mferu as tho 
North Pole • however this may bo, it 
is, in all the geographical systems of 
the Hindis, tho point to whfbh every- 
thing refers 
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of terrestrial paradise It may have been suggested by the 
lofty mountains to the north of India, but seems no part of 
that chain, or of any other that exists out of the fancy of the 
mythologists 

It is surrounded by seven concentric belts or circles of land, 
divided by seven seas 

The innermost of those circles is called Jambudwip, which 
includes India, and is surrounded by a sea of salt water* 

The other six belts are separated from each other by seas 
of milk, wine, sugar cane, juice, etc , and appear to be entirely 
fabulous 

The name of Jambudwip is sometimes confined to India, 
which at other times is called Bharata * 

That countiy, and some of those nearest to it, appear to be 
the only part of the earth at all known to the Hindus b 

Within India, their ancient books furnish* geographical 
divisions, with lists of the towns, mountains, and rivers in 
each , so that, though indistinct and destitute of arrangement, 
many modern divisions, cities, and natural features can be 
recognised 

But all beyond India is plunged m a darkness from which 
the boldest speculations of modern geographers have failed 
to rescue it 4 

It is remarkable that scarcely one Sanscrit name of a place 
beyond the Indus coincides with those of Alexander’s historians, 
though many on the Indian side do It would se«§m, therefore, 
as if the Hindus had, in early times, been as averse to travelling 
as most of them are still , and that they would have remained 
for ever unconnected with the rest of the world if all man- 
kind had been as exempt from restlessness and curiosity as 
themselves 


3 Col Wilford Astatic Researches, 
vol vui pp 291, 298, etc 
9 [Bharata varsha or “ Bharata’s 
varsha Sr continent” 13 the usual 
Hindu name , Hindustan is a Persian 
word and was introduced by the 
Mohammedans The latter name is 
an interesting relic of Vaidik tunes 
in© land of the seven rivers’ 
[sapta sindhavas) which 13 mentioned 
' u , leda rea Ppears as the 

Hapta Hendu of the Zend The 
Greeks obtained their I»J ot and 
Irom the Persiana (the word first 
occurs m iEschylua) , and from them 
me name became known to the Ro 
mans Similarly the Jews m Babv 

* The U1 success with which this 


lias been attempted may bo judged 
of by an examination of Col W >hord 8 
Essay on the Sacred Isles of the IFm* 
especially the first part [Astatic irt 
searches, vol vm p 2G7) , Tjhile the 
superiority of the materials for a 
s imil ar inquiry toifAm India is 
by the Bame author 8 Essay on Gan 
gettc Hmdostan [Asiatic Researches 
vol xtv p 373) as w ell as by an ess iy 
in the Oriental Magazine vol 11 ° ae 
also the first four chapters of the 
second book of the Vishnu Parana, 
p 16 1 [It 13 not impossible, how 
ever that the Swetadwipa of the 
MahAbh (m. § 340), where N&rada 
finds a nation of ekantinah or wor- 
shippers of the Supreme, may relet 
to some intercourse with Alexandria- 
--Ed] 
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III. 2 IGNORANCE OF FOREIGN LANDS 

The existence oi Indian nations in two places beyond the 
Indus furnishes no argument against this observation. Those 
near the sea coast were probably driven by political convulsions 
from their own country, and settled on the nearest spot they 
could find. (See Appendix III.) Of those in the northern 
mountains we cannot guess the history ; hut although both 
seem, in Alexander’s time, to have lost their connection with 
India, and to have differed in many respects from the natives 
of that country, yet they do not appear to have formed any 
sort of acquaintance with other nations, or to have been met 
with beyond their own limits. 

At present (besides religious mendicants who occasionally 
wander to BalAi, the sacred fire on the Caspian, who sometimes 
go to Astrachan, and have been known to reach Moscow), in- 
dividuals of a Hmdfi tribe from Shikarpur, a city near the 
Indus, settle as merchants and bankers in the towns of Persia, 
Turkistan, and the southern dominions of Russia ; but none 
of these are given to general inquiry, or ever bring back any * 
information to their countrymen. 

Few even of the neighbouring nations are mentioned in their 
early books. They knew the Greeks, and applied to them the 
name of Yavan," which they afterwards extended to all other 
conquerors from the north-west ; and there is good reason to 
think that they knew the Scythians under the name of Sacas. 1 
But it was within India that they became acquainted with 
both those nations, and they were totally ignorant of the 
regions from which their visitors had come. The most distinct 
indication that I have observed of an acquaintance with the 
Romans is in a writer of the seventh or eighth century, quoted 
by Mr. Colebrooke, 1 who states that the Barbaric tongues 
are called Parasica, Yavana, Raumaca, and Barbara, the 
first three of which would appear to mean Persian, Greek, 
and Latin. 

, r ^ ie western country, called Romaka, where it is said to be 
mulmgjit when it is sunrise at Lank&, may perhaps bo Rome 

* [Vorarwi appears to be the Greek is an example quoted in the KASikfl 
Ionian, which occurs in Homer as Comm to Pdnim’a grammar, Ya- 
, BJV d no doubt connected t'anah taydnd bhunyate, “ the Yavanaa 
uii the Hebrew Vat (in In later eat lying down,'* which seems to 
imes it denotes the Mohammedans, allude to Greek customs To these 
a especially the Arabs , hut in proofs wo must also add the frequent 

earlier books it was ccrtainlv, though mention of the Yavnnaa 03 skilled 

Ih ,P 9 “dnsnelj, applied to in astronomy, and the use of Greek 

the Greeks Beside tlio Antiyalo words as astronomical terms — Ed ] 
i ona /Mju of ASoka’s inscriptions, wo 8 Supposed to be the same with tin* 

, 10 Ya\anas mentioned os Sacra of the ancient * Perma* 18 " u “ 
settled bejond tho Indus, in a play reported by the Greeks ■% . 0 

\tho Mala\ ikdRlumitra) commonly 1 Transaction* 0/ the Hoyaf A *' t / 
attributed to K&lid&sa ; and there Society, \ ul 1 p 453 
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also. It is .mentioned in what is stated to be a translation 
from the “ Siddhanta Siromani * and must, in that case, 
have been known to the Bramins before they had much com- 
munication with the Mahometans. . China they certainly knew. 
We possess the travels of a native of that country in India 
in the fourth century ; and the king of Magadha is attested, 
by Chinese authors, to have sent embassies to China in the 
second and subsequent centuries. There is a people called 
China mentioned m Menu, but they are placed among the tribes 
on the north-west of India ; and, moreover, the name of Chin 
was not adopted in the country to which it belongs till long 
after Menu’s age * 

Unless we put faith in the very learned .and ingenious 
deductions of Colonel Wilford, it will be difficult to find, in 
the essays on geographical subjects which have been drawn 
from Sanscrit sources, any signs of an acquaintance with 
Egypt ; although the trade carried on for centuries by Greek 
f and Roman navigators from that country might have been 
expected to have brought it into notice. 


CHAPTER m 


CHRONOLOGY 


Mythological periods — Impossibility of fixing early dates— «Solar and lunar 
races — Iving3 of Magadha — Chandragupta contemporary withSeleucus 
— And As6ca with Antiochus — Dato of Nanda’a reign — Date of tno 
death of Buddha — Probable date of the war of the Mah& Blidrata 
Dates after Chandrngupta — Coincidence with the Chinese annals 
Obscurity after a d 436 — Eras of Vicram&ditya and SAlt\ahana. 


The greater periods employed in the computation of time by 
the Hindus need scarcely be discussed. Though founded 
on astronomical data, they are purely mythological, and do 
not deserve the attention they have attracted from European 
scholars. 


A complete revolution of the nodes and apsides* which 
they suppose to be performed in .4,320,000,000 years, forms 


4 Ward’s Hindoos, \ol u p 457 
R&maha is also mentioned as meaning 
Rome by Col Wilford (Astalie He 
searches, vol vm p. 367, and else 
where) ; but it is to be observed that 
Rome and Italy are to this day quite 
unknown in the East Even in 
Persia, Rum means Asia Minor ; and 
the ; ‘Cesar of Rome ” always meant 
the Bj zantine Emperor, until the 
title, was transferred to the Turkish 
sultan 


[It has been conjectured that the 
name arose from the Tsin dynasty 
which ruled in China B o 249 206. but 
this is very doubtful The Tsin 
family appear to have reigned ft* 
more than six centuries in the west o 
China before they seized the ernp>*®» 
and thus the name may ha\e easily 
spread among the neighbouring na- 
tions See Gesemus, Thesaurus, 9^. 
S,n,m —Ed ] 
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a calpa or day of Brahma, In this arc included fourteen 
manwantaras, or periods during each of which the world is 
under the control of one Menu Each manwantara is composed 
of seventy one maha yugas, or great ages, and each maha 
yuga contains four yugas, or ages, of unequal length The 
last bear some resemblance to the golden, silver, brazen, and 
iron ages of the Greeks „ 

This last division alone has any reference to the affairs 
of mankind 1 The first, or satya yuga, extends through 
1,728,000 years The second, or treta yuga, through 1,296,000 
years The thud, called d\\ apara yuga, through 804,000 years , 
and tho last, or call j uga, through 432,000 years Of the last 
or call yuga of the present manwantara, 4,941 years have 
elapsed , and within that period most historical events are 
acknowledged, to have occurred Some, however, are placed 
at earlier epochs , and would he beyond the reach of chro- 
nology, if they could not be brought within more credible 
limits 1 

We must, therefore, discard the yugas, along with the calpas 
and manwantaras, and must endeavour to draw the chronology 
of the Hindus from such other sources as they have themselves 
presented to us 

It has been shown that the Vedas were probably collected 
about fourteen centuries before Christ , but no historical events 
can with any, certainty be connected with that date The 
astronomer Parasara may perhaps have lived m the fourteenth 
century before the commencement of our era , and with him, 
as with his son Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas, many 
historical or mythological persons are connected , but, in 
both cases, some of those who are made contemporary with 
the authors in question appear in periods remote from each 
u and the extravagant duration assigned to the Jives of 
all holy persons prevents the participation of any of them 
from contributing to settle the date of a transaction * 

Th'vnext ground on winch we might hope to establish the 
Hindu chronology is furnished by lists given m the Puranas 
of two parallel lines of kings (the races of the sun and moon), 


.,1 Dausj dainfie Betcarrhu, 
v °l. n pp 228 231 
#l * ln , fi »ng the date of tho Iastx 
». Tf Y enu (which appear, m fact, 

mitlen less than 000 
£«» before Chrut) thoHmdtichrono 
tK S °' erflow e 'en tho limits of 
" •S* 8 ’ and go back nearly 
j _ m anwantaras — a period ex 

tune8 ^ 4 000 multiplied by bix 

M 'enty-o n o {Atxatic Rehear 


c hes aoI ii p 116) Tho “Surya 
Siddhinta (written in tho fifth cen 
turv of our era) assumes a more 
modem date and being revealed 
in tho first or satya yuga onlj claims 
an antiquity of from 2 000 000 to 
3 000 000 years 

Rama, who seems to bo meal his 
toncal person is fixed at the end of 
the second ago, near 1 000 000 j'ears 
ago i 
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which are supposed to have reigned m Ayodhya and in the 
tract between the Jumna and Ganges respectively , and from 
one or other of which all the royal families of ancient India 
were descended These lists, according to the computation 
of Sir W Jones would carry us back to 3 500 years before 
Christ But the lists themselves are so contradictory as to pre 
vent all confidence in either The heads of the two are con 
temporaries, being brother and sister , yet the lunar race 
has but forty eight names in the same period in which the 
solar has ninety five and Crishna, whom the Puranas them 
selves make long posterior to Rama, is fiftieth m the lunar 
race, while Rama is sixty third in the solar * 

The various attempts made to reconcile the lists have only 
served to increase the discrepancy The narrative by which 
they are accompanied in the Puranas discredits thfm still 
further by absurdities and puerilities , and although man) 
of the kings named may have reigned, and some of the tales 
related may be allusions to real history, yet no part of either, 
down to the time of Crishna and the war of the Maha Bharata 
affords the least basis on which to found a system of chronology 
From the time of the Maha Bharata we havo numerous 
lists of kings in different parts of India, which present indi 
vidually an appearance of probability, and are m several 
instances confirmed by extraneous testimony 

More frequently they are authenticated or illustrated by 
religious inscriptions and grants of land Thesd last, in par 
ticular, are sculptured on stone or engraved on copper plates , 
the latter very common and generally in good preservation 
They not only record the date with great care and minuteness 
hut almost always contain the names of some of the prede 
cessors of the prince who confers the grant If sufficient 
numbers should bo found, they may fix tho dates of whole 
series of kings , but, at present, they are unconnected frag 
mentsj which are of use in local histones, but gtve little help 
to general chronology 

The lino of Magadha alone, besides receiving striking con 
firmations from various quarters, presents a connected chain 
of kings from the war of the Mahd Bharata to the fifth centur) 
after Christ, and thus admits of an approximation to the 
principal epochs within that period 


f°. T tha ™ 08t improved copies ol 
n h *5 800 ^ r,n «P » Useful Tables 
etc e tho previous discus 

a 0 } J *- 8 Colons 
WiiMrd Anatw Researches vol v 
fable opposite p 211, and p 287 


Mr Ward vol i p 14 . Dr Hamilton 
B ichanan a Hindoo Qentaloq\ts t 
separate work) consult 
Professor \\ ilson s Preface to tn 
FwJinu Purana p Ixiv etc 
the Purina itself Book IV chaps- »• 
and li p 317 * 
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Snhadeva was king of Magadha at the end of the war of 
the Malia Bharata 

The thirty fifth king in succession from him was Ajata 
Satru, in whose reign Sakya or Gotama, the founder of the 
Buddha religion, flourished There can be little doubt that 
Sakya died about 550 before Christ 4 We have, therefore 
the testimonies of the Burmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, and some 
other Bauddha chronicles, written out of India, by which to 
settle the era of Ajata Satru 

The sixth in succession from Ajata Satru, inclusive, was 
Nanda, on whose date many others depend The ninth from 
Nanda was Chandragupta , and the third from him was 
Assoca, a prmfce celebrated among the Bauddhas of all conn 
tries, as one of the most zealous disciples and promoters of 
their religion * 

It is by nleans of the last two princes that we gain a link 
to connect the chronology of India with that of Europe , and 
are enabled (though stUl very loosely) to mark the limits of 
the period embraced by Hindu history 

From some motive, probably connected with the desire 
to magnify Crishna, the Hindu authors have made the end 
of the war of the Maha Bharata and the death of that hero 
contemporary with the commencement of the call yuga, or 
evil ago , and this assertion, though openly denied by one of 
their own authors,* and indirectly contradicted by facts stated 
in others is* still regarded as incontrovertible 

In applying the list of kings drawn from the Puranas to 
the verification of this epoch, Sir W Jones was struck with 
tho resemblance between the name of Chandragupta and 
that of Sandracottus, or Sandracoptus, who is mentioned by 
European writers as having concluded a treaty with Seleucus 
On a close examination, he was surprised to find a great re 
semblance in their histories , and assuming the date of Chan 
dragupta to bo the Bamo as that of Seleucus, he was enabled 
to reduco those of preceding events to a form more consistent 
^ith our notions 7 The arguments by which this supposition 
ma y be supported are fully and fairly stated bv Professor 


i 110 [° r B c 477 T — Ed ] 
l Tho Dr&hman Kautilja will 
root out the nine andas Upon the 
rotation of the race of Nanda, tho 
laurjas will possess tho earth 
* U 'b a **11 place Chandragupta on 
the throne , his son will bo Vrndu 
,r 8011 wlU 1,0 Asohawml 
™ Pur ) Chandrog 
t* p'en uniformly bv 
*thc Turanas and Buddhist authorities 


aa twenty four years The Vfiyu P 
calls hi 3 son Bh&drasira and assigns 
twenty five 3 ears to his reign 
Muller a Anc Sana Lit pp 297 298 
— Ed ] 

* An historian of Caahmlr See 
note on tho ago of ludhishthir 
Asiatic Res torches \ol xv 

7 Asiatic Researches vdl lv p 
XXXU. J 
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Wilson ' They are— the resemblance between the names 
just mentioned, and between that of Xandrames,* by which 
Diodorus calls Sandra cottus, and that of Chandiamas, by which 
he is sometimes designated in Indian authors , his low birth, 
and his usurpation, which are common to the Greek and Hindu 
stones , the situation of his kingdom, as described by Megas- 
thenes, who w as ambassador at his court , the name of his 
people, Prasn with the Greeks, corresponding to Prachyas, 
the term applied by Hindu geographers to the tract m which 
Magadlia is situated , and of his capital, which the Greeks 
call Palibothra, while the Hindus call that of Chandragupta 
Patahputra Subsequent discoveries, from Bramimcal sources, 
fixed the date of Chandragupta with somewhat m'ore precision 
Wilford placed him in 350 b c , and Wilson in 315, and thev 
received an unexpected confirmation from the chronological 
tables of the Bauddhas procured from the distant countries 
of Ava and Ceylon The first of these (from Crawford’s 
“ Avn ” **) places his reign between the years 392 and 376 b c ; 
and the other (in Tumour’s “ Mahawanso ” ") between the 
jears 381 and 347 DC , while the Greek accounts lead us to 
fix it between the accession of Seleucus in 312, and his death 
m 280 bc” The difference between the Bauddha and Greek 
dates, amounting to thirty or forty years, 1 * is ascribed by kfr 
Tumour to a wilful fraud on the part of the priests of Buddha, 
who, though entirely free from the extravagances of Brarom 
chronology, have been tempted on this occasion to accom- 
modate their historical dates to one which had been assumed 
in their religious traditions The effect of this inconsistency 
would not bo sufficient to prevent our retaining a strong con- 
viction of the identity of Chandragupta and Sandrncottus, 
even if no further proof had been obtained All doubt, how- 
ever, has been removed by a discovery which promises to throw 
light on other ob«curo parts of Indian history Many caves, 
rocks, and pillars, in different parts of India, are covered with 


* Hindu Theatre vol iu p 3 * 

• [The Creek Authors howe\cr 
wem to distinguish Sandracottus anc 
XantlramM, and to make the latter c 

° f th ® forrner Professo. 
.Wax Muller conjectures that \ 6n d 

remca may be the aame as the l«si 
Nanda, { San»l ilf , SL™ lasl 

p,om 68 identifies him with ’ ac d a 
whose name Is found on some old 
emblems h< 

n*nt represent a 1 1 \ o of the 
that tVre ..andaa were Buddhists — 


10 See Pnnsop’a Useful Tables p 
132 

11 Introduction, p xlvu > 

11 Clinton’s Fasti 

u As tho expedition of Scl“ucns 
was undertaken immediately 
liia reduction of Babylon (312 b c ) 
wo may Buppose it to hate taken 
place in 310 n c . and as Chandra* 
gupta (according to tho “ MahAwan 
bo * ) died in 347 b c , there will he 
a discrepancy to tho extent of t! irtj 
bo' cn j ears, even if the last act of 
Chandragupta a hfo was to sign the 
treaty 
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inscriptions in a character which neither European nor native 
had been able to decipher, and which tantalized the spectators 
like the hieroglyphics of Egypt , until Mr Pnnsep, who had 
long made them his study, without being able to find a key 
to them, happened to notice the brevity and insulated position 
'of all the inscriptions sent from a particular temple , and 
seizing on this circumstance, which he combined with a modem 
practico of the Bauddhas, he inferred that each probably 
recorded tlie gift of some votary At the same time when 
he made this ingenious conjecturo, he was struck with the 
fact that all the inscriptions ended m the same two letters , 
and, following up his theory, he assumed that those letters 
were D and N, the Wo radical letters in the Sanscrit name for 
a donation Tlie frequent recurrence of another letter sug 
gested.its representing S, the sign of the genitive m Sanscrit , 
and, having now got hold of the clue, he soon completed his 
alphabet He found that the language was not pure Sanscrit, 
but Pali the dialect m which the sacred writings of the 
Bauddhas are composed , and by means of these discoveries 
he proceeded to read the hitherto illegible inscriptions, and also 
to make out the names of the kings on one series of the Indian 
coins He met with an agreeable confirmation of bis theory 
from a fact observed simultaneously by himself and Professor 
Lassen of Bonn that the names of Agathocles and Pantaleon, 
which appeared m Greek on one side of a medal, were exactly 
repeated on* the reverse in the newly discovered alphabet 
He now applied the powerful engine he had gained to the 
inscription on Firuz Shah’s column at Delhi, which has long 
attracted the curiosity of orientalists, as well as to three other 
columns in Gangetic India, and found them all give way with 
out difficulty They proved all to contain certain edicts of 
Asoca. J ‘ and as he proceeded with other inscriptions, he 
found two relating to similar mandates of the same monarch 
One of these was found by the Rev Mr Stevenson, President 
of thjj Literary Society of Bombay, engraved on a rock at 
fp ar * a sacre< * mountain of the Bauddhas, in the peninsula 
i vv Uzera ^ » an ^ the other by Lieutenant Kittoe, on a rock 
f 7v aul1 ' ,n ^ a ttac on the opposite coast of India l * One 
of them contained eleven, and the other fourteen edicts 


, * 1 * n tho inscriptions he is 
a jvsys called Piyodaei (Pnyadarsm) 
"fading to Buddhist author! 

humour [J A S Bengal 
w P? 83 ? anfI Jvov *838) Piyadasi 
bv ^! dasan ? 13 '^entitled, both 
l name and circumstances, with 


Aaoka (B ilson Vishnu P p 
470 ) Cf Pnnsep s Essays (Thomas 
ed ) voL u. pp 24-30 — Ed ] 

15 [Another set of these inscrip- 
tions has since been found^at Kapur 
di Gin in Afghdnistan , see Wilson s 
papers J 2? A S , Xu xvi — ^d ] 
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all those of the pillars were included in both, and the two 
rock inscriptions agreed m ten edicts on the whole One of 
those, found on both the rocks, related to the erection of hos 
pitals and other chan table foundations, which were to be 
established as well in Asoca’s own provinces, as in others 
occupied by the faithful (four of whom are named), “even 
as far as Tambapanm (Taprobane or Ceylon) , and, more 
over, within the dominions of Antiochus the Greek [Anti 
yako Yona Raja] of which Antioclius’s generals are the 
rulers ” 

A subsequent edict on one of the rocks, is in a shattered 
state, and has not been perfectly made out , but seems to 
express exultation in the extension of Asoca’s ddotnnes (espe 
ciallj with regard to forbearing to kill animals “) in foreign 
countries, as well as in his own It contains the following 
fragment “and the Greek king besides, b$ whom the 
chapta (?) kings Turamayo Gongakena, and Maga ” 17 

Two of these names Mr Prinsep conceives to refer to Ptole 
maios and Magas, and regards their occurrence as a proof that 
Asoca was not without acquaintance and intercourse with 
Egypt , a conclusion which may be adopted without hesitation, 
as the extent of the India trade under the first Ptolemies, is 
a well known fact m history Mr Prinsep ’s opinion, that the 
Ptolemy referred to was Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had a 
brother, named Magas married to a daughter of Antiochus I , 
appears also to be highly probable , and woiSld establish 
that the Antiochus mentioned in the other edict is either 
the first or second of the name that is, either the son or 
grandson of Seleucus 18 

The synchronism between the grandson of Chandragupta 
and one of the early successors of Seleucus leaves no doubt 
of the contemporary existence of the elder princes , and fixes 


*• Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta vol vji p 261 

« Journal of the Asiatic Socxelj of 
Calcutta vol vii p 224 [These 
names have since been determined 
more accurately as Tnramara for 
T^amdyo) Antikona Malm (or 
Slaga) and Alikasunan— respectively 
identified as Ptolemy Antigonua, 
Slagas and Alexander— the chapta 
of the text is now read chaplaro or 
efiaturo four The Antigonus may 
Gon 5 tU9 of Macedon 
mnv ®F d tho Alexander 

^ y "“Alexander II of Epirus 
D » C j Magas of Cyreno 

ruled <b c 303 258 Thus all these 
^ princes would bo contemporary with 


Antiochus II But it is at le«k 
equally probable that the record 
aimed at a vague selection ,pf the 
more generally known Greek names 
to complete the list See Prinsep s 
Essays (edited by Thomas) vol u 
pp 18 30 — Ed ] 

19 [Antiochus I Soler, eon of o°* 
leucus Nicator reigned b C 280-261 , 
Antiochus II Theos 261 246 An 
tiochus III or the Great reign pfl 
223 187 The last invaded India 
and formed an alliance with an Indian 
king named Sophagaaenas (Subha 
gasena I) but hi3 date is too I** 0 
for Asoka to have been his con tern 
porary — Ed ] 
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an epoch in. Hindu chronology, fo which the dates of former 
events may with confidence be referred. 

The first date to fix is that of Nanda. Though there 
were eight kings between him and Chandragupta, it is not 
known whether they were in lineal or collateral succession, 
one account making them all brothers ; but four of the Puranas 
agree in assigning only 100 years to the whole nine, including 
Nanda. We may therefore suppose Nanda to have come 
to the throne 100 years before Sandracottus, or 400 years 
before Christ. 

Tho sixth king, counting back from Nanda inclusive, is 
Ajata Satru, in whose reign Sakya died. The date of that 
event has been shown, on authorities independent of the 
Hindus, to bo about 550 b.c. ; and as five Teigns interposed 
between that and 400 would only allow thirty years to 
each, there *is no irreconcilable discrepancy between the 
epochs. 

Between Nanda and tho war of the Maha Bharata, there 
had been three dynasties ; and the number of years during 
which each reigned is given in four Puranas. The aggregate 
h 1,500 years ; but the longest list gives only forty-seven 
kings ; and the same four Puranas in another place give, 
with equal confidence, a different number of years. One 
makes the interval between Nanda and tho war of the Maha 
Blrirata, 1,015 years; two others, 1,050; and tho fourth, 
1,115. Notf, the shortest of these periods, divided among 
forty-seven kings, gives upwards of twenty-one years to a 
reign : and to make out 1,500 years would require more than 
thirty-one years to each reign. Such a duration through 
forty-seven continuous reigns is so unlikely, that we can scarcely 
hesitate, to prefer the medium between tho shorter periods, 
and decide, as far as depends on the evidence of tho Puranas, 
that the war of the Maha Bharata ended 1,050 years before 
Nanda, or 1,450 before Christ. If we adopt the belief of the 
fundus, that the V6das were compiled in their present form 
during that contest, we must place the war in the fourteenth 
century before Christ, upwards of fifty years later than the 
date given by the Puranas. This alteration is recommended 
by the circumstance that it would still further reduce the 
mngth of the reigns. It would place tho war of the Maha* 
•Uhnrata about 200 years before the siege of Troy. But even 
tho longest period (of 1,500 years from Nanda) would still 
ieave ample room since the commencement of the cali yuga, 
or since the. flood, to dispose of the few antecedent events 
I® Hmdu history. Supposing the flood and the cali yuga 
0 bo about tho same time (as many opinions justify), 'there 
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would bo considerably more than 1,400 years from that epoch 
to the war of the Mahd Bharata. 

Two Puranas give the period from Nanda forwards, to the 
end of the fifth dynasty from him or fourth from Sandra- 
cottus : the whole period is 836 or 854 years from Nanda, 
or 436 or 4.’>4 a.d. The last of these three dynasties, the 
Andhras, acceded to power about the beginning of our era ; 
v hi oh agrees with the mention by Pliny, in the second century, 
of a powerful dynasty of tho same name ; and although this 
might refer to another family of Andhras in tho Deckan, yet 
the name of Andhro Indi, on the Ganges, in tho Peutengerian 
tables, makes it equally probable that it applied t to tho one in 
question. 

The Chinese annals, translated by De Guignes, notice, in 
a.d. 408, tho arrival of ambassadors from the ^ndian^prince 
Yuegnai, king of Kia-pi-li. Kia-pi-li can bo no other than 
CapUa, the birthplace and capital of Buddha, which the Chinese 
ha\e put for all Magadha. Yue-gnai again bears some resem- 
blance to Yaj-nasri, or Yajna, tho king actually on the throne 
of the Andhras at tlje period referred to. The Andhras' 
end in Pulimat, or Pulomarehish, a.d. 436 ; and from thence- 
forward the chronology of Magadha relapses into a confusion 
nearly equal to that before the war of tho Mahd Bharata. 

An embassy is indeed mentioned in tho Chinese annals, 
as arriving in a.d. 611, from Ho-lo-mien, of tlje family of 
Kie-li-tie, a great king in India. M. de Guignes supposes 
his kingdom to have been Magadha ; but neither the king’s 
name nor that of tho dynasty bears the least resemblance to 
any in the*Puranas. u 

The Vishnu Purana states (in tho prophetic tone which, 
as a professed work of Vyasa, it is compelled to assume, in 
speaking of events subsequent to that sage’s death) that 
after these ” [Andhras] there will reign — 

7 Abhiras, 

10 Gardablias, r 

• 16 Sakas, 

8 Yavanas, 


19 The note m which M. do Ouigne: 
, oflera this opinion is curious, os show 
mg, from a Chinese work which h< 
quotes, that Magadha was callet 
? ! ° ka-to. «md its capital recogimei 
by both its Hmdii names Kusuma 
pura, for which the Chinese wrot, 

an< 5 PAtakputra 

out of which they mode Po to h tse 
by translating Putra, which means 1 
son in Sanscrit, into their own eorre 
^upending word, tse The ambassa 


dors in a d 641 could not, however, 
have come from PAtaliputra, which 
had not long before been deserted for 
Rajgnha (or Beh&r) ; for the capital 
was at the latter place when visited 
by the Chinese traveller, in the be- 
ginning of the fifth century (Journal 
of the .Royal Asiatic Society, vol v. 
p 132); and another Chinese, who 
wrote in a d. 640. states that P&tali- 
putra was a mass of ruins when he 
had seen it on bis travels. 
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14 Tusharas, 

13 Mundas, and 

11 Maunas , ,B who will be sovereigns of the whole earth 
for 1,390 years 11 Pauras follow, who reign for 300 years, 
and are succeeded by the Kailahila Yavanas, who reign for 
106 years All this would cany us nearly 500 years beyond 
the present year 1840 , but, if we assume that the summing 
up the first dynasties into 1,390 is an error, and that they 
were in reality contemporaneous, or nearly so, the conclusion 
we are led to is that after the Andhras a period of confusion 
ensued, during which different parts of India were possessed 
by different race*, of whom nothing further is known If 
the Yavans be Greeks, it would, no doubt, be surprising to 
find eight of their monarchs reigning after a d 43G , and the 
Kaihkila Yavans would he still more embanassing They 
may possibly be Mussulmans 11 

Immediately after all this confusion comes a list of dynasties 


K [ These ore not continuous, but 
nearly contemporary dynasties , and 
Jl they comprise na they probably do 
the Greek and Scythian princes of the 
West of India, tho periods may not 
be very wide of the truth Col 

V\ llford has attempted a verification 
of those dynasties , in some instances, 
perhaps, with success, though cor 
tainly not w all The Abhlras he 
rl 9 j he She phfrd Kings of the North 
of India , they were more probably 
Greeks or Scythians or Purthian3 
along the Lower Indus , traces of 
me name occur in tho Abiria of 
Ptolemy, and the Ahlrs as a distinct 
race still exist in Guzerat The Sakas 
are the Sac®, and the duration of 
their roign is not unlikely to be near 
is truth The eight Yavana lungs 
may bo, 03 supposes Greek princes 
t tjnetna or rather Western India 
he Tush&rna he makes the Par 
mans if the Bh&gavata has tho 
prefertible readmg Tushkdras they 
re the Tochan, a Scythian race 
«m^ Mu ^ Undas * or * 113 ho has it Mau 
COnslders to be a tribe of 
uns, the Morunda of Ptolemy 
to the Matsya Pur, they 
* Mleehchha origin Mlechchha 
, Tl13 Vayu calls them 
AryaMlechchhoa » qy Barbarians 
WlUord regards the 
the^ T a,so * tribe of Huns , and 
'y, ord « tn all the MSS of tho 
unas traces of whom may 
of t»,i d , 8 t'h in the west and sonth 
ndja (Jnsenpt at Merritch , see 


Journ R As S , vol m p 103) 
Tho Gardabhoa (or, as some PurAnaB 
read, Gardabhms) Wilford conjee 
tures to be descendants of Bahrain 
Gor, king of Persia , but this is very 
questionable That they were a 
tnbe in the West of India may be 
conjectured, as some strange tales 
prevail there of a Gandharba, changed 
to an ass, marrying the daughter of 
the lung of DhAr (As Researches 1 1 
35, ir 147) , fables suggested no 
doubt by Gardabha signifying on ass 
There is also evidently some affinity 
between these Gardabhms and the 
old Gadhia Pysa, or ass money as 
\ulgarly termed, found m various 
parts of Western India and which 
is unquestionably of ancient date 
( Journ As Soc Bengal, Dec 1835 
p G88 ) It may be the coinage of 
the Gardabha princes Gardabha 
being the original of Godhav>meanmg 
also an ass (Wilson s Vishnu P , 
p 476, note ) Wilson elsewhere 
{Journ R A S , m 385) had illus 
tratod these coins from the Toycart, 
the earliest Hindu drama where a 
rare word, gaddaht (PrAkrit for gard 
dbht a she ass) is explained by the 
commentators a3 a com -—Ed ] 

Tl Professor Wilson Fwftnu Pur 
ana p 481 Dr Mill a translation 
from the Allahabad column in tho 
Journal of the Astatic Society of Cal 
eutta, vol 111 p 257 , and other 
papers in that journal, quoted by 
Professor Wilson 
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reigning in different kingdoms ; and among them is a brief 
notice of “the Guptas of Magadha, along the Ganges, to 
Prayaga ” Now, it has been put out of all dispute, by coins 
and inscriptions, that a race, some of whose names ended in 
Gupta, did actually reign along the Ganges from the fourth 
or fifth to the seventh or eighth century 11 

There is, therefore, some truth mixed with these crudities, 
but it cannot be made available without external aid , and 
as nearly the same account is given in the other historical 
Puranas, we have nothing left but to give up all further 
attempts at the chronology of Magadha 

The era of Viciamaditya in Malwa, which begins fifty seven 
years before Christ, and is in constant use till this day all 
over Hindostan and that of Salivahana, whose era, com 
mencmg ad 78, is equally current in the Deckan,, might 
he expected to afford fixed points of reference for all events 
after their commencement , and they are of the greatest use 
in fixing the dates of grants of land which are so important 
a part of our materials for history But the fictitious era 
of the Puranas prevents their being employed in those col 
lections, and there are no other chronicles in which they might 
be made use of On the whole we must admit the insufficiency 
of the Hindu chronology, and confess that, with the few 
exceptions specified, we mu9t be content with guesses, until 
the arrival of the Alussulmans at length put us in possession of 
a regular succession of events, with their dates * 


CHAPTER IV 


The earliest medical writers extant are Charaka and Susruta 
We do not know the date of either of them , but there is a 
commentary on the second and later of the two, which was 
written in Cashmir in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and 
does not seem to have been the first 1 

These authors were translated into Arabic, and probably 
soon after that nation turned its attention to literature The 
Arab writers openly acknowledge their obligations to the 
medical writers of India, and place their knowledge on a level 

medica by Dr Royle Prdfessor of 
Kings College London The oddi 
tions are from W ord a Hindoo* (vol 
u p 337 etc ) and Mr Coats Tran* 
action* of the Literary Society of 
Bombay vol lu p 232 


* IT 15 ® Jute of the Gupta kings 13 
•till an unsettled problem see Pnn 
aep s Ettay* (Thomas a ed ) vol 1 
pp 270-270— Eo 1 
1 Most of the information m this 
chnj tpi 19 taken from an essay on the 
^ antiquity of the Indian materia 
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with that of the Greeks It helps to fix the (late of their 
becoming known to tho Arabs, to fiml that two Hindus, named 
Manka and Saleh, were physicians to Hdiun al Rashid in tho 
eighth century 1 

Their acquaintance with medicine seems to liavo been very 
extensive We are not surprised at their know ledge of simple**, 
in which they gavo early lessons to Europe, and more recently 
taught us the benefit of smoking datura in asthma, and the 
Use of cow itch against worms their chemical skill is a fact 
more striking and more unexpected 

They knew how to prepare sulphuric acid, nitric acid, 
and muriatic acid , tho oxide of copper, iron, lead (of which 
they had both the red oxido and litharge), tin and zinc , 
the sulphurct of iron, copper, mercury, antimony, and arsenic , 
the sulphate of copper, zinc, and iron , and carbonates of lead 
and iron Their modes of preparing those substances seun, 
m some instances, if not in all, to haxo been peculiar to 
themselves * 

The use of these medicines seems to have been x cry bold 
They were the first nation who employed minerals internally, 
and they not only gave mercury m that manner, but arsenic 
and arsenious acid, which were remedies in intermittents 
They have long used cinnabar for fumigations, by which they 
produce a speedy and safe salivation 

Their surgery is as remarkable as their medicine, especially 
when we rec'ollect their ignorance of anatomy' They cut for 
the stone, couched for the cataract, and extracted tho foetus 
*rom the womb, and in their early works enumerate no less 
than 127 sorts of surgical instruments * But their instru- 
ments were probably always rude At present they are so 
much so, that, though very successful in cataract, their opera- 
tions for the stone are often fatal 

they have long practised inoculation , but still many lives 
" e *Tii ^ ^ r ° m 8ma ^P 0X » until tho introduction of vaccination 
-Lhe Hindu physicians are attentive to tho pulse and to 
e state of the skin, of the tongue, eyes, etc and to the nature 
0 the evacuations , and they are said to form correct prog 
nostics from the observation of the symptoms But their 
practice is all empirical, their theory only tending to mislead 
mT* ^° r Sre ^* e y always judicious in their treatment 
, f° r instance, they shut up the patient in a room 

1 cially heated, and deprn e Inm not only of food but drink 


R*y? p" “r Dlelz i " 01011 


making calomel and corrosive aub 
lima to 

* Dr Hoyle p 49 t 



ICO LANGUAGE 

They call m astrology and magic to the aid of their medi- 
cine, applying their remedies at appropriate situations of the 
planets, and often accompanying them with mystical verses 
and charms 

Many of these defects probably belonged to the art in 
its be°t da\s, but the science has no doubt declined , chemists 
can conduct their preparations successfully without having 
the least knowledge of the principles by which the desired 
change^ are effected , physicians follow the practice of their 
instructors without inquiry , and surgery is so far neglected, 
that bleeding is left to the barber hone setting to the herds 
man, and every man is ready to administer a blister, which is 
done with the juice of the euphorbiura, and still oftener with 
the actual cautery 


CHAPTER V 


LANGUAGE 


Sanscrit — Other languages of India. 

The Sanscrit language has been pronounced by one whose 
extensive acquaintance with tho«c of other ancient and 
modern nations entitles his opinion to respect, to he “of a 
wonderful structure , more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either ” * 

The language so highly commended seems always to have 
rtcuted the attention it deserved Panini, the earliest extant 
writer on its grammar, is so ancient as to bo mixed up with 
the fabulous ages His works and those of Ins successors liaxe 
established a system of grammar the most complete that ever 
was ehiplojcd m nrrangmg the elements of human speech 
I should not, if I were able, enter on its details in this 
plnce , but some explanation of them is accessible to the 
English reader in an essay of Mr Colebrookc * * 

Besides innumerable grammars and dictionaries, there 
are, in Sanscrit, treatises on rhetoric and composition, pro- 


vou'p'bi"” A "‘"' r 

• A »uU, e I tuarthti \ ol \|| p \ 
Among many marks of | , R h po\„h 

or** *Hr!i inurt 1 a\„ tartlet, 
footnoted ||m< tnrlxly of 

Hon T! »« « naists u» what Mr*t* 
WU UlU it. cuphotucaj ort 

»> «i Kh mi 

“? riar p,| llo t n, 1, a , , , „ 


hnnli ct ml motions in particular 
word* I ut »o ns to prewrto a •un>W 
I nrmonv tl roughout tho w hole I ngy* ^ 
of pacli of their almost intertnmid I 
compound* and pm n to contnl ut* 
to the music of whole pc nods wl 
nrogpncrnllj subjected to those n» *** > 
flcntion* for tl o enko of ruph >n J 
wl ich In other languages nro confus'd ^ 
U> ampin wonts 
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portioned in number to the extent of Hindu literature in every 
branch.’ Sanscrit is still carefully cultivated ; and, though 
it has long been a dead language, tho learned are ablo even 
now to converse in it, probably with as much ease ns those 
in Europe found in Latin before tho general diffusion of the 
knowledge of modern tongues. It would bo curious to ascer- 
tain when it ceased to be the language of tho people, and how 
far it ever was so in its highly polished form. 

Sanscrit has of late become nn object of more interest 
to us from tho discovery of its close connection (amounting 
in some cases to identity) with Greek and Latin. This fact 
has long been known to Sanscrit scholars, who pointed it out 
in reference t<5 single words ; but it has now been demonstrated 
by means of a comparison of tho inflexions, conducted by 
Germap. writers, and particularly by Mr. Bopp. 1 * 

It is observed by Mr. Colebrooke, that the language, metre, 
and stylo of a particular hymn in one of the Vedas furnish 
internal evidence “ that the compilation of those poems in 
the present arrangement took place after the Sanscrit tongue 
had advanced from tho rustic and irregular dialect in which 
the multitude of hymns and prayers of tho V6da was com- 
posed, to. the polished and sonorous language in which tho 
mythological poems, sacred and profane, have been written.” 

From the VSdas to Menu, and from Menu to the Puranas, 
Sir W. Jones conceives the change to be exactly in the same 
proportion ifs from the fragments of Numa to those of the 
twelve tables, and from those to the works of Cicero. 

The Indian names introduced by the historians of Alexander 
ar ® ?^en resolvable into Sanscrit in its present form. No 
allusion is made by those authors to a sacred language, dis- 
tinct from that of tho people ; but, in the earliest Hindu 
dramas, women and uneducated persons are introduced, 
speaking a less polished dialect, while Sanscrit is reserved for 
the higher characters. * 

Sonie conjectures regarding the history of Sanscrit may be 
suggested by the degree in which it is combined with the 
m °dern languages of India. 

The five northern languages — those of the Panjab, Canouj,* 


JCokbrooke, Asiatic Researches, 
of thf^W ete [Th® rhetoric 

phenor5 mdu V n lt3 flnal y sia of the 
°f taste and style, is 
* but »f } t0 °f no other nation; 
- infhinnJ? 'arresting to observe the 
SEE? ° f national freedom in de- 
hroattlP th ° f uU senso of th© Greek 
, COntras ted w ,th the 
m<lu alankara —Ed ] 


4 See a very succinct account of his * 
comparison in the Edinburgh Revteto, 
vol. xxxui p 431 ; and a more co- 
pious one in the Annals of Oriental 
Literature 

5 [More often called* Hindi. Be- ’ 
sides this, Mr. Colebrooke., mentions 
the Brij Blnikha, a dialect very nearly 
allied to Hindi, and much us^d in 
Hindi poetry, as well as still spoken 


M 
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Mitlula (or North Behar), Bengal and Guzerat are, 


; — are, as we 


may infer from Mr Colebrooke, branclies o^ the Sanscrit, 


altered by the mixture of local and foreign word* and new 
inflexions much as Italian is from Latin , but of the five 
languages of the Deckan ’ three at least— Tamil, Tclugu and 
Hamate — have an origin totally distinct from the Sanscrit 
and receive words from that tongue in the same manner that 
Latin has been ingrafted on Fnglish, or Arabic on Hindi 
Of these three Tamil is so much the most puie that it is some 
times thought to be the source of the other two Telugu 
though it preserves its own structure, is much mixed with 
Sanscrit words * . , , .. 

Of the lemaming two, the language of Unssa # (or tne 
TJriya), though probably of the Tamil family, is so much m 
debted to Sanscrit as to lead Mr Wilson to say that if the 
Sanscrit vocables were excluded, it could not pretend to e 
a language ” It is, indeed, often counted (instead of Guzerati) 
among the five languages of the north , . 

Maharashtra, or Maratta, is considered by Mr Wilson to 
belong to the northern family, though always counted among 
those of the south The people must therefore he a branch 
of those beyond the Vmdliya mountains but no guess can e 
made at the period of their immigration ' 


m parts of the Doab 
would be very easy to increase the 
number in the text if we took into 
account the different local dialects in 
the various provinces Dr Caldwell 
in his Dravidian Comparative Oram 
mar (p 27) would make nine North 
era languages i o Bengali Unya 
Hindi with its daughter Hindustani 
Panj&bi, Sindht Guzerati Marathi 
and the languages of Nep&l and Cash 
m r —Ed ] 

8 Asiatic Researches vol vu p 219 
See alo W ilson Preface to the Mac 
e Collection p li [There 


fact it yalam the language of 

(which is closely connected with 

Tamil) are callecf the DrAvidwn 
branch However they may borrow 
Sanskrit words in their v ocabulary 
they are essentially non Sanskrit i 
their grammatical structure ana 
belong to the Sc> thian not the Indo 
European family T1 e dialects 
most of the various mountain tno« 
in South and Central India as 
Gonds Klionds etc belong to tne 
same stock and perhaps some 
those m North India and thus the 
Dravidian tribes appear to repre^ 

iha ahanamal .nhallltantS COf 1™* 8 


interesting question which has not vet the aboriginal inhabitants cof 1° ® 
been^sottled as to the origin of the previous to the immigration oi 

Sanskrit speaking Aryans See i Dr 
Caldwell s Drdmduin Comparai •« 


— —e origin 

n Sanskrit element which is found 
in all these northern languages It 
is very probable that tl is is a relic of 
tho aborig nal languages. — E d ] 

7 [For the tracts where these lan 
pages are respectively spoken see 
Book IV Cl n — Fd ] 


Grammar — Ed ] , — 

* The remarks on the southern 
languages are taken with a 
exceptions, from Mr Wilson 9 1 m 
to the Mackenzie Papers and i 


leonarcso with tl e add tion of Mala ,t, u . dissertation 


add tion of Mata mgton quoted in that dissertation 
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CHAPTER VIj 

LITERATURE 

Poetry 

Drama — Sac rod poetry — Heroic poems tho “ Rfimiij r ana ” — Tho "M&ltA 
BhAratd 1 — Descriptive — Pastoral — Satire — Tales nml fables 

A person - unacquainted with Sanscrit scarcely possesses the 
means of forming an opinion on tho poetry of the Hindus 
The singular attention to harmony which characterises 
the Sanscrit must give it a charm that is lost m translation , 
and the unbounded facility of forming compounds, which adds 
ro much to the richness of tho original, unavoidably occasions 
stiff and unnatural combinations in a language of a different 
genius , 

Even tho dnginality of Hindu poetry diminishes our enjoy- 
ment of it, by depriving it of all aid from our poetical associa- 
tions The peculiarity of the ideas and recollections of the 
people renders it difficult for us to enter into their spirit 
while the difference of all natural appearances and productions 
deprives their imagery of half its beauty, and makes that a 
source of obscurity to us, which to a native of tho East would 
give an additional vividness to every expression What ideas 
can we derive from being told that a maiden’s lips are a band 
hujiva flow errand that the lustre of tho madliuca beams on 
her cheeks * or, in other circumstances, tint her cheek is like 
the champa leaf ? Yet thoso figures may be as expressive, 
to those who understand the allusions, as our own comparisons 
of a youthful beauty to an opening rose, or one that pines 
for love to a neglected primrose 

With all these disadvantages, the few specimens of Sanscrit 
' vv ^ ur ^ J W'P juxpw pzew&i- &xosmS£r slvls* toavta® 

Their drama, in particular, which is tho department with 
watch we are best acquainted, rises to a high pitch of ex- 
cellency Sacontala has long been known to Europeans by 
the classical version of Sir W Jones, and our acquaintance 
I , th® principal of the remaining dramas has now become 
amiliar through the admirable translations of Mr Wilson 
^ -though we possess plays written at least as early as the , 
ginning of the Christian era, and one which was composed 
in -Bengal within these fifty years, yet the whole number 
x ant does not exceed sixty This is probably owing to the 
- on anner m whtch they were at first produced, being only acted 
ce some particular festival in the great hall or inner 
a palace, 1 and consequently losing all the popularity 
1 Wilsons Preface to the Theatre of the Hindoos "* 
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which plavs in our times derive from repeated representations 
in different cities and in public theatres Many must also 
have been lost, owing to the neglect of the learned for the 
taste for this species of poetry seems corrupted, if not extinct, 
among the Bramins , and although some of the least deserving 
specimens are still favourites, yet Professor Wilson assures 
us that he has met with but one Bramin who could he considered 
as conversant with the dramatic literature of 

Of these dramas we possess translations of eight, and an 
streets mixed with specimens of twenty four more 

Though there are no tragedies among the number, none 
at least that terminate unhappily, yet these plays ex ubit 
variety not surpassed on any other Btage besides 
classes of dramas, farces moralities, and short pieces such 
as we should caU interludes, the diversity arising ! tom _ the 
subjects seems to have been almost unlimited A P y 
lated bv Dr Taylor of Bombay is a lively, and sometimes 
humorous, illustration of the tenets of the differences 
of philosophy * Of the more regular dramas some relate 
the actions of heroes , some, to the wars and lov J 5 ’ 

others to the intrigues of ministers , and others ar y 

confined to the incidents of private life T 

The characters are as different as the subjects 
there is not a trace of supernatural agency or an a J lusl ,, 
religion In others nymphs of paradise are attached to e j 
lovers , gods and demons appear in others , enchant » 
unconnected with religion, influence the fate of some , 
in one, almost the whole Hindu Pantheon is brought o 
stage to attest the innocence of the heroine , 

In general, however, even m the cases wheie the gods a 
their assistance, the interest of the drama turns entire y 
human feelings and natural situations over which the sup 
beings have no direct influence , e 

The number of acts is not fixed, and extends in pra 
from one to ten t 

Tho division seems to be made when the stage beco ^ 
vacant, or when an interval is required between two par 3 
the action 


* [That tho Hindu drama is only 
partially represented by the surviving 
specimens is proved by the fact that 
ono of tho earliest of these plays (the 
\ ikramorv&sl of Kdliddsa) refers to 
tho sage Bhnrata as having analysed 
tho dramatic art T1 e long loBt 
Poetic* of this Hindu Aristotle m 
tl«*rty four cl npterg lure o been re 
csntly direo* ered by Dr nail Many 


plays must have boon 
before a cntic could have wr 
copiously on tho theory—- K jj,, 
3 Appendix to the Theatre I 
Hindoos vol Hi p 97 of 

* This will suggest The C ^ 
'Aristophanes but it is rno . . 
some of tie moralities of thoJi-^' 
Ages. 
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In general, unity of time is not much violated (though in 
one case twelve years passes between tho first and second acts) , 
unity of place is less attended to , but tho more important 
point of unity of action is as w ell preserved as in most modern 
performances 

The plots are generally interesting , tho dialogue hvelj , 
though somewhat prolonged , and considerable skill is some- 
times shown in preparing tho reader to enter fully into tho 
feelings of the persons in the situations in which they are about 
to be placed 

Some judgment of tho actors may bo formed from tho 
specimens still seen Regular dramas are very rarely per- 
formed , when*they are, the tone is grave and declamatory 
The dresses are such as we see represented on ancient sculp- 
tures , and the high caps, or rather crow ns, of tho superior 
characters, coihposed of dark azure and gold, of the form 
peculiar to Indian sculpture, give an air of much greater 
dignity than the modem turban Mimics, buffoons, and 
actors of a sort of partly extemporary farces, are common still 
They are coarse, childish, and, when not previously warned, 
grossly indecent , but they exhibit considerable powers of 
acting and much comic humour 

The best dramatic authors are Calidasa, who probably 
lived in the fifth century, and Bhavabhuti, who flourished 
in the eighth Each of these poets wrote three dramatic 
works, two of* which, in each instance, have been translated 
The first excels in tenderness and dehcac3 r , and is full of highly 
poetical description The beauties of his pastoral drama 
Sacontala ” have long been deservedly admired The 
Hero and the Nymph,” in ISIr Wilson’s collection, is in a 
still more romantio strain, and may be compared (in the wild- 
ness of its design at least) to the “ Tempest ” and “ Mid- 
summer Night’B Dream ” 1 The other great dramatist pos- 
sesses all the same qualities in an equal degree, accompanied 
With a^ubhmity of description, a manly tone, and a high 
and even martial spirit that is without example in any other 
indu poet that I have heard of 

8 judgment on Sacon ship which oxists between the three 
but nnn ,n S enera l favourable , youthful maidens ib tender and de 
13 80 an d so well lightful , and the scene which takes 
fluotinsr t canno *' re fm*n from place when Sacontala is about to 

some hen,,* t i ** 10 poem » “deed has leave the peaceful hermitage where 
ship betwel IUl | ,aKSa ® es The court she had happily Bpent her youth her 

manta f*hf* n ; aeonta li and Dush expressions of tenderness to her 

is delicate 1 * 00 name of the king) friends her affectionate parting with 

"’orkmes offh ln * ereatm B • and the tho domestic animals she had tended, 
Able rninrii the P aaaion on two ami and even with the flowers and trees 
portrayed "I? naturally and vividly in which she had delighted, breathe 
xne picture of the fnend more than pastoral sweetness ’ v 
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It may, indeed, be asserted ot all the compositions of the 
Hindus that they participate in the moral defects of the 
muon and possess a character of voluptuous calm more 
adapted to the contemplation of the beant.es of natnre han 
tn the exertion of energy, or to the enjoyment of adventure 
Hence their ordinary poetry, though flowing and elegant, 
and displaying a proU.cn of the richest imagery is often 
deficient* in 1 the spirit which ought to prevent the reader 
being cloyed n ith sweetness, and seldom moves any strong 
feeling, or awakens any lofty sentiment 

The emotions in which they are most 8 " c0e! f;J 
of love and tenderness They powerfully P^sent the raptures 
of mutual affection, the languishment of abSence, an 
ravings of disappointed passion They can even rise to the 
nobler feelings of devoted attachment, and generous <j g 
of selfish motives , but we loot in vain for tfalts of o ’ 
of pride, or independence even in their , , t3 

they seem to feel little real sympathy with the comhatanf ts, 
and are obliged to make up by hyperbolical description f 
the want of that ardent spirit which a Greek rt* 
could easily transfer into the bosom of his hero, whu g 
with all its fervour in his own * , 

The great strength of the Sanscrit poets, as well as tue 
* great delight, is in description 7 Their most frequent subje 
are scenes of repose and meditation, amidst sequestere 
and flowery banks, fanned by fragrant gales and coo , 
limpid waters , but they are not unsuccessful in cheerful 
animated landscape Such is the description of >» 

round TJjein m the ninth act of “ Malati and Madh * 
where mountains, rocks, woods, villages, and glittering r 
combine to form an extensive and a varied prospect 
city occupies the centre of the view , its towers, te P ' 
pinnacles, and gates are reflected on the clear stream ben • 
v.hil6'thc groves on the banks refreshed with early ra * » a 
the meadows brightening with the recent shower, 
luxuriant resting-place to the heavy-uddered hinc 
times, also, they raise their efforts to the frowning moun 


* T1 o following speech of a Btnp combat ’ which delighted the n0ft 
hng in ono of Btuuabh&tis plaia, em warrior — 
ho»e\er, reminds us of the jojs of 

Hoji Tho sol hers raise their bows and point their shaft® 
Against >ou, and tho hermitage is still remote 
Fl> * etc 

Lat-a L-t tho shafts fall 6h 1 tins is glorious I " 

T ICf Humboldt s Cotmot lot u tho ancient, as compared with 

r*jy403 — <0S (Otti s transl ) where of tho modern, world — EDJ- 
treats of the dcscnptue pootry of 
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and the gathering tempest Bhavabhuti, in particular, 
excels in this higher sort of description His touches of wild 
mountain scenery in different places, and his description of the 
romantic rocks and solemn forests round the source of the 
Godaveri, are full of grandeur and sublimity Among his 
most impressive descriptions is one where his hero repairs 
at midnight to a field of tombs, scarcoly lighted by the flames 
of funeral pyres, and evokes the demons of the place, whose 
appearance, filling the air with their shrill cries and unearthly 
forms, is painted in dark and powerful colours , while the 
solitude, the moaning of the winds, the hoarse sound of the 
brook, the waiting owl, and the long drawn howl of the jackal, 
which succeed on the sudden disappearance of the spirits, 
almost surpass in effect the presence of their supernatural 
terrors * 

This’taste for description is more striking from its contrast 
with the practice of some of their neighbours 

In Persian poets, for instance a long description of m 
animate nature is rarely met with Their genius is for the 
expression of deep feelings or of sublime conceptions , and, 
in their brief and indistinct attempts at description, they 
attend exclusively to the sentiment excited by objects in the 
mind quite neglecting tho impression which they make on 
the senses 

But a Sanscrit poet, without omitting tho characteristic 
emotion, presents all the elements from which it springs, 
delineates the peculiar features of the scene, and exhibits the 
whole in so picturesque a manner, that a Btranger, even with 
ms ignorance of the names of plants and animals, might easily 
form a notion of the nature of an Indian landscape 

Thus m a description of a Persian garden, the opening 
buds smile, the rose spreads forth all her charms to the in 
toxica ted nightingale , the breeze brings the recollections of 
youth, and the spring invites the youths and damsels J>o his 
bridal pavilion But the lover is without enjoyment in this 
estival of nature The passing rill recalls the flight of time , 
he nightingale seems to lament the inconstancy of the rose 
ana to remember that the wintry blast will soon scatter her 
bow blooming leaves He calls on the heavens to join their 
fau* 8 k ,3 > and on the wind to bear bis sighs to his obdurate 

,, Bmdu poet, on the other hand, represents, perhaps, 
e deep shade of a grove, where the dark tamala mixes its 
anches with the pale foliage of the mmba, and the mangoe 
60 ex tends its ancient arms among the quivering leaves of 

Wdlat| and M&dhava,’ Apt V , in W ilson s Theatre of the Hindoo 
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tho lofty niiiala, ponin croupor twine* round tlio inn. M, and 
flinCH out its floating tondr.lt front tho topmott hough. Tho 
B hang* down tho long ch.ttom of it* glmung flowm, 
u its .nou-wlittn polnlt, nnd other tree- 


nsihcn IlHIIgn C 7 , 

tho mndlmvi exhibit* lit .now -white petal- 
nmtr .bower* of blo-tom* from their loaded branches. The 
n.r it filled ruth fragrance. nnd tt null, hot for tho hum of bee* 
nml the npplmg of the patting nil Tim note of the cod 
from time tS time heartl at n dittnnee. or the low murmur of 
the turtle-dor e on tome neighbouring tree Tile lover rr under* 
forth into tuch n teene, nnd indulge* lilt melancholy in this 
eongenml tech.*, on lie it toothed l.y the to,, h rund an 
toftened hv the Inngui.l odour of the mnngoo hlo«om-. t. 
he tint* dorm orerporrered in nn arbour of Cttumme 
nhandon* himtolf to the thought* of In* nh*ent nmtre*. 

The figure* employ ell by the trro nation* partnhe of t n 
contmtt tho-e Of the Pcrtinn* are conventional hint., ' I'luel. 
would tcnrccly conrey nn idea to n perron nnnccuttomcd to 
them A henutiful nomnn't form i* n cyprc** i her l« 
arc musk (in blackness) . her eyes a languid narcissus ;• ■ 
tho dimplo in her chin a veil, hut tho Sanscrit p • 
winch they deal more than in metaphor*, are in general ne 
nnd appropriate, and arc nuflicicnt, w ithout previous Kn 
ledge, to place the points of rc«cmblancc m a \i%ia ligm. 

* Tlic Sanscrit pocta have, no doubt, commonplaces, 
some of them ns fanciful ns those of the Persians,* but in P cn . e 
the topics seem drawn from the writer’s memory find . 

tion, nnd not adopted from n common stock which lias supp 
tho wants of a succession of former authors. Having 
so much of tho Hindu drama, nnd having anticipated > 
general character of Sanscrit poetry, I shall ho more 
with wliat remains. . , . 

Tlie most voluminous ns well ns tho most ancient and » 
portant portion of Hindu verso consists of the sacred a 
the epl? or heroic poems On the sacred poems Mr. Colebroo 
has pronounced, “ that their “ general stylo is fiat, dluU- • 
and no less deficient in ornament than abundant in yepe 
tions” The specimens which have been translated give n 
ground for questioning this decision. 

, Of the Vedas, tlio first part, consisting of hymns, etc. 
can alone he classed with poetry ; nnd however sublime tlici 
doctrines, it appears that tho same praiso cannot he evtende 
to their composition 

The extracts translated by Mr. Colebrooko, Ham Mohan 

* [Hindu writers on rhetorto give Sahtfya Drapana, vu. 
lists ^>f these stock epithets for tho Ed] 

jnsfj action of their readers see »® Aiiatic Hciearches, vol x P 4 ' J 
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Rai, and Sir W. Jones, and the large specimen in the Oriental 
Magazine for December, 1825, afford no sign of imagination, 
and no example of vigour of thought or felicity of diction. 

The same, with a few exceptions, applies to the prayers 
and hymns in Colebrooke’s “ Treatise on the Religious Cere- 
monies of the Hindus.” 11 

Next in succession to the Vedas comes the great heroic poem 
of the “Ramayana,” which commemorates the conquest 
of Ceylon. 11 The author Valmiki, is said to have been con- 
temporary with the event ; hut not even a poet would invest 
a living warrior with supernatural powers, or would give him 
an army of apes for allies. A considerable period must have 
elapsed before the real circumstances of the story were suffi- 
ciently forgotten to admit of such bold embellishments. This 


argument, however, shows the early date of the hero, without 
impugning tlfe antiquity of the poem. Of that there can be 
no dispute; for the language approaches nearer than any 
other Sanscrit poem to the early form used in the Vedas, and 
an epitome is introduced into the “ Maha Bharata,” itself 
the work of a remote age. 

# This last poem is ascribed to Vyasa, the author of the 
Vedas, and an eye-witness of the exploits which it records. 
But within the poem itself is an acknowledgment that it was 
put into its present form by Sauti, who received it through, 
another person from Vyasa : 24,000 verses out of 100,000 
are alleged, In the same place, to be the work of the original 
poet. 11 Its pretensions to such remote antiquity are dis- 
proved by the advanced stage of the language ; and the men- 
tion of Yavanas 14 (if that term be applied to the Greeks) 
shows that some portion is of later date than the middle of the 
fourth century before Christ. But there seems no ground to 
question the opinion of one well qualified to pidge that it was 
fannhar to the Hindus at least two or three centuries before 
11 It illustrates the date of both works to obseryp that, 
a though the heroes in both are incarnations of Vishnu, Rama 

of tvA S, ursor y view of the portion 11 See p 99, and Book XV Ch 1 
Rocp 6 V e< ta, translated by Mr 13 Oriental Magazine, vol m p 
does nofc raise our opinion 133 

colW* 80 seems to be a “ Translation at the place just 

to thp. 10 ^a°' r rt kymns addressed referred to, and Professor Wilson, 

< S , elements and the Asiatic Researches, vol xv p * 
and b ° d,e , Sl c °nveymg praises 101. 

rarf‘lvV UOn3 ‘ “ttle varied, and but 15 Oriental Magazine, vol m. p 
Xh« V, Qwm K Mgns of a poetic spirit 133 [Prof Lassen [Ind Alter thums- 
confmp,? 1 * 3 P ra,se appear to be kunde, vol l ) maintains that the 
power r. ° e ® ect of each god’s principal part of the “ Maha Bh&rata ' ’ 
the t) ra , n the mater »al world , and is “ alter ala die Herrschaft dea 
bem& , ra are oven l® 83 spiritual, Buddhismus,” i e. than Asoka’s tune. 

*?jbl x*r y of "• - ed] v. 
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commonU npjK.arH throughout the poem in Ins human cha- 
racter alone, and though Crnhna is sometimes declared to be 
the Supremo Being in n human form, jet his nrtions implj 
no Buch (tiMiutj , nnd the passages in as Inch his identitj with 
the mler of t!io universe is moat clcnrlj stated ninj 1>c bus 
pected of being tho production of a Inter period than the rest ” 
\\ itli tho exception of Mr Colcbrooki. (who includes them in 
Jus censure of the sacred poetra ) nil who hnae read tho heroic 
poems in tho original are enthusiastic in their prai«o, nnd 
their beauties liaae been most fill bj tho«e whose own pro- 
ductions entitle their judgment to most respect Nor is this 
admiration confined to critics aaho haae pocuharlj dcaoted 
thcmsclacs to Oriental literature Milmnn nnd Schlegcl aio 
with M ilson and Jones in their npplau«c nnd from one or 
other of tlio«c writers we learn the simphcitv nnd originality 
of tho compaction , the nubhmit) , grace and pathos of par- 
ticular passages the natural digmtj of the actors , tho holj 
puritj of tlio manners nnd tho inexhaustible fertility of ima 
gination in the authors From such eaidcnce, nnd not from 
translations in prose, avc should form ouc opinions of the 
originals If wo avero obliged to judge from such of tho^o 
literal versions ns aac pos«e«s in ] nglish (which are mostlv 
from the Bamfljnna Uo should be unable to discoaer nn> 
of tho beauties dwelt on except mmphcitj , nnd should con 
ccive tho poems to be elueflj characterised bj extremo flatness 
and prohxitj Some of the poetical translations exhibit 
portions moro worthj of the encomiums bestoaaed on them 
Tlio specimens of the “ Mahd Bhdrata " wlncli appearc<l m 
blank verso, in tho Oriental Magazine, 1 ’ arc of this last de- 
scription Jt is truo tint, though selections, and improved 
by compression, tliej arc still tcdtouslj diffuse, but they 
contain many spirited and poetical passages tho similes 
m particular, aro short, simple, and picturesque and on the 
avholc, the author must bo acknowledged to tread, at whatever 
distance, on the path of Homer 
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of a particular school of theology, and has been admired for 
the clearness and beauty of the language and illustrations. 
Whatever may be its merits as to clearness, it deserves high 
praise for the skill with which it is adapted to the original 
epic, arid for the tenderness and elegance of the narrative by 
means of which it is introduced. 

The .legendary part of the Puranas may be regarded as 
belonging to this description of poetry. Some of the extracts 
introduced by Colonel Kennedy in his “ Researches into Hindu 
Mythology ” are spirited aud poetical. 

The* portion of the “ Ramayana ” of Bodhayana, translated 
by Mr. Ellis in the Oriental Magazine for September, 1826, is 
more conformable to European taste than the other trans- 
lations; but it seems doubtful, from the note in page 8, whether 
it is Resigned to be a literal translation ; and, consequently, 
it cannot safely be taken as a specimen of Hindu poetry. 

The “ Meghaduta ” *• is an excellent example of purely 
descriptive poetry. A spirit banished from heaven charges 
a cloud with a message to his celestial mate, and describes 
the countries over, which it will have to pass. 

The poet avails himself of the favourite Hindu topic of the 
setting in of the rainy season, amidst assembled clouds and 
muttering thunder, the revival of nature from its previous 
languor, the rejoicing of some animals at the approach of rain, 
and the long lines of cranes and other migratory birds that 
appear in the higher regions of the sky : he describes the varied 
landscape and the numerous cities over which the cloud is to 
pass, interspersing allusions to the tales which are associated 
with the different scenes. 

Intermixed with the whole are the lamentations of the exile 
himself, and his recollections of all the beauties and enjoyments 
from which he is excluded. 

The description is' less exuberant than in most poems, but it 
uoes not escape the tameness which has been elsewhere ^scribed 
to Sanscrit verse. 

The “ Gita Govinda, or Songs of Jaya Deva,” “ are the 
only specimens I know of pure pastoral. They exhibit, in 
perfection, the luxuriant imagery, the voluptuous softness, and 
he want of vigour and interest which form the beauties and 
efccts of the Hind fit school. * 

They aro distinguished also by the use of conceits ; which, 
as the author lived as late as the fourteenth century, arc, per- 
a ps, marks of the taste introduced by the Mahometans. 

iinrl hy Professor Wilson. . st Asiatic Researches vol ill p. 

^•™. b Ws l 3T ,th th0 0n ^‘" „ 185 - 
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I havo «ecn no specimen of Hindu satire Somo of their 
dramatic performances seem to pirtako of tins character 11 
Judging from the heaviness of the ludicrous parts occasionally 
introduced into the regular plays, I should not expect to find 
much success in this department 

Though there are sex oral other poetical works translated 
enough has perhaps been said on this subject considering 
the little value of opinions formed on such grounds An 1m 
portant part of the Hindu literature, however, still remains 
to bo noticed tn their tales and fables , in both of which 
species of composition they appear to hate been the instructors 
of all the rest of mankind The most ancient fables (those 
of Bidp&i) have been found almost unchanged in their Sanscrit 
dress , and to them almost all the fabulous relations of other 
countries have been clearly traced '* The complicated echcmo 
of story telling tale within tale hho the Arabian Nights,” 
seems also to be of their invention, as arc the subjects of many 
well known talcs and romances, both Oriental and European 
In their native form, they arc told with simplicity, and not 
without spirit and interest It is remarkable, however, 
that the tasto for description seems here to have changed sides 
the Hindu stories having none of those gorgeous and picturesque 
accompaniments which arc so captivating in the Arabian nnd 
Persian talcs 14 
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The Hindu music appears, from the account of Sir W Jones* 
ant mt* r ^ a ^ or8on * *° bo systematic and refined 

They 0 have eighty four modes * of which thirty six are in 


i 11 8 doo Drama \ ol 

ll ‘ P etc of tl o Appen i x 

By Mr Colebroohe the Baron 
1. a 7 and pr °f«»s°r Wilson 

da to further inquiry 
fcxto the Indian origin of European 
f. ct “ ns consult the Transactions of 
theltoyalAMUcSocKtj vol i p l 60 

P 1 V 3 P . r ° feS8 ° r " ‘Ison a paper on 

«1rof£S^ , <! S£J 

s*tv ■ - » 

X 


1 A fiat ic liescarcht* vol iu. ft tto 
* Ibi 1 vol ix p 445 
3 Sir \\ Jones explains that tl es« 
modes oro not to bo confounded with 
our modem inodes which result from 
tl c sv stem of accords now established 
in Furope Tho In ban modes 0re 
formed parti} by gn ing the lead to 
one or other of our twelve sounds 
and v ar> ing in bov en different ways, 
the position of tho semitones Th * 
giv es the number of e ghty four 
wl ich has been retained although 
many of tl o original or rather pos 
sible modes 1 avo been dispensed 
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general use, and each of which, it appears, has a peculiar 
expression, and the power of moving some particular sentiment 
or affection 

They are named from the seasons of the year and the hours 
of the day and night, and are each considered to possess some 
quality appropriate to the time 

Alusical science is said to have declined, like all others , 
and, certainly, the present airs do not give to an unlearned ear 
the impression of any such variety of complication They are 
almost all of one sort, remarkably sweet and plaintive, and 
distinguishable at once from the melodies of any other nation 
To do them justice, however, they should be heard from a 
single voice,* or accompanied by the vina, which has been called 
the Indian lyre 

Tho usual performance is by a band of fiddles and drums 
beaten witlf the fingers It is loud and unmusical, and would 
drown the voices of the singers if they were not exerted to 
a pitch that is fatal to all delicacy or softness * 


Painting 

Painting is still in the lowest stage Walls of houses are 
often painted in water colours, and sometimes in oils The 
subjects are mythology, battles, processions, -wrestlers, male 
and female figures, and animals, with no landscape, or at best 
a tree or two, or a building stuck in without any knowledge 
of perspective or any attention to light and shade Of the 
works of other nations they most resemble the paintings on 
the walls of Egyptian tombs They have also pictures of a 
small size in a sort of distemper, which, in addition to the 
above subjects, include likenesses of individuals 

The Hindus have often beautifully illuminated manuscripts, 
hut the other ornaments .are better executed than the inures 
tf portraits were not spoken of as common in the dramas, 
I should suspect that they had learned this art from thoMussul- 
®ans, by whom (in spite of the discouragements given by the 
Mahometan religion) they are very far surpassed 

Sculpture 

One would expect that sculpture would be carried to high 

aids ^J 1 ® number made up by the only native singers and players 
iiieiL ra 'V 1 * from the association of w 1 om Europeans are m the way of 
lar *i t * 10 Mutilation of the regu hearing in most parts of India are 
* It t t regarded by their scientific brethren 

otJ 1 u l fl 5 f to gn e the following in much the same light as a ballad 
our] 1 ?* 1 t “ om A person eminently singer at the corner of the street by 
o, * , l ® judge (m the Oriental tho pnmo soprano of tho Italian 
KSs 1 W.** 0 ** *«e for December Opera 
P 19 t ) — We may add that 
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perfection among a people so devoted to polytheism , and 
it certainly is not for want of employment that it has failed 
to attain to excellence Besides innumerable images, all 
caves and temples are covered with statues and reliefs , and 
the latter are often hold, including complicated groups, and 
expressing various passions They are sometimes very spirited, 
and neither the sculptures nor paintings fail to produce very fine 
specimens of grace in figure and attitude , but there is a total 
ignorance of anatomy, and an inattention even to the obvious 
appearances of the limbs and muscles, together with a disregard 
of proportion between different figures, and a want of skill 
in grouping, which must entirely exclude the best of the Hindu 
sculpture from coming into the most remote comparison wi 
European works of art 


Architecture 


The numerous edifices erected by the Hindus attest their 
knowledge of the practice of architecture, and, if any con 
fidence can be given to the claims of the books of which frag 
raents still remain, they seem early to have been acquainte 
with the science • 

A candid and judicious review of the extant works on 
architecture is contained in a late essay by an mtelligen 
native, where also the system taught by them is ably 
developed s 

The principles of art seem, by this essay, to haVe been wei 
understood , and numerous rules appear to have been derived 
from them 

The various mouldings, twelve in number, are described , 
some (the cyma, toro, cavetto, etc ) are the same as our own 
and a few are peculiar The forms and proportions of pedestals, 
bases, shafts, capitals, and entablatures arc given , bow fully’i 
in som£ cases, may be conjectured from there being sixty four 
sorts of bases There are no fixed orders, but the height of a 
column may vary from six to ten diameters, and its propor 
tions regulate, though not strictly, those of the capitals 
intercolummations, etc This place does not admit of an) 
t specification of the rules of architecture, or anything beyond a 
general notion of the native buildings which are now to be seen 
in India The style of those structures has been supposed to 
resemble those of Egypt It does so only m the massy cM 
meter both of the buildings and the materials, and in the 
quantity of sculpture on some descriptions of edifices The 

Tr^aUon t Jund nJ “ Areht,eclure b y Rin ‘ Rdz, published by the Orcntal 
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practice of building lngli towers at gateways is also similar, 
but m Egypt tliere is one on each side, and in India only one 
over the gateway. 

Some few of the Egyptian columns bear a resemblance to 
some in the cave temples , but these are all the points in which 
any similarity can be discovered 

The two most-striking features in Egyptian architecture are, 
the use of pyramids, and the manner in winch the sides of 
ever} building slope inwards until they reach the top, where 
they meet a flat roof with a particularly bold and deep cornice 
Neither of these characteristics is to he found in India Pyra- 
midal roofs to the halls before temples are not uncommon, 
but they are'hollow within, and supported by walls or pillars 
Solid pyramids are unknown , and even the roofs are diversi- 
fied op the outside with acroteria and other ornaments, that 
take awayalhresemblance to the Egyptian pyramids Walls are 
always perpendicular , and though towers of temples diminish 
gradually, yet they do so in a manner peculiar to themselves, 
and bear as much resemblance to our slender steeples as to 
the broad masses of Egyptian architecture They, in fact, 
hold an intermediate piace between both, but have little 
likeness to either 

In the south they are generally a succession of stones, 
each narrower than the one below it , and north of the 
Godavcri they more frequently taper upwards, hut with an 
outward cufve in the side, by means of which there is a greater 
swell near the middle than even at the base They do not 
come quite to a point, but are crowned by a flattened dome, 
or some more fanciful termination, over which is, m all cases, 
a high pinnacle of metal gilt, or else a tndent, or other emblem 
peculiar to the god Though plainer than the rest of the 
temple, the towers are never quite plain, and are often stuck 
over with pinnacles, and covered with other ornaments of 
every description » 

The sanctuary is always a small, nearly cubical chamber, 
scarcely lighted by one small door, at ‘which the worshipper 
presents his offering and prefers Ins supplication In very 
small temples this is the whole building , but in others it is 
mounted by the tower, is approached through spacious 
anc * 18 surrounded by courts and colonnades, including 
er temples and religious buddings At Seringam there 
seven different enclosures, and the outer one is near four 
of t\ in Clrcum ^ erence * The colonnades which line the interior 
j 16 cour ^ s * or form approaches to the temple, are often so 
P as to require many rows of pillars, which are generally 

* Orme a Indoatan vol up 182 
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high, slender, and delicate, but thickly set Gothic aisles 
have been compared to avenues of oaks, and these might be 
likened to groves of palm trees 

There are often lower colonnades, in which, and in many 
other places, are highly-wrought columns, round, square 
and octagon or mixing all three , sometimes cut into the 
shape of vases and hung with chains or garlands , sometimes 
decorated with the forms of animals, and sometimes partly 
composed of groups of human figures 

Clusters of columns and pilasters are frequent m the more 
solid parts of the building , where, also, the number of salient 
and retiring angles, and the corresponding breaks in the 
entablature, increase the richness and complexity of the effect 
The posts and lintels of the doors, the panels and other spaces, 
are enclosed and almost covered by deep borders of mojildings, 
and a profusion of arabesques of plants, flowers, fruits, men 
animals, and imaginary beings , in Bhoit, of every species of 
embellishment that the most fertile fancy could devise These 
arabesques, the running patterns of plants and creepers in 
particular, are often of an elegance scarcely equalled in any 
other part of the world 

The walls are often filled with sculptures in relief, ex- 
hibiting animated pictures of the wars of the gods and other 
legends Groups of mythological figures, likewise, often run 
along the frieze, and add great richness to the entablature’ 

Temples, such as have been described, are sorrfetimes found 
assembled in considerable numbers At the ruins of Bhu 
vaneswara, in Orissa, for instance, it is impossible to turn the 
eye m any direction from the great tower without taking into 
the view upwards of forty or fifty stone towers of temples 
none Ies3 than fifty or Bixty, and some from 150 to 180 feet 
high * 


Those of Bijayanagar, near the left bank of the river 
Tumhadra, are of still more magnificent dimensions 

But, notwithstanding their prodigious scale, the effect 
produced by the Hindu pagodas never equals the simp! 0 
majesty and symmetry of a Grecian temple, nor even the 
grandeur arising from the swelling domes and lofty arches 
- a B, osque The extensive parts of the building want height, 
_and tlw»_Wh ones are deficient m breadth , there is no com 
l-tween the different parts , and the general result 

I some beautiful speci did worka of the Darnells exhibit fa 
lu architecture in Dod a perfection every speci03 of cave 0 
the work of Tldm R&z temple m all tl e wide range of India- 
I tails eierywlero em B Mr Stirling Anatic Reiearcnf 
III oa the general arclu voj iv p 307 
■*‘ 1 ' but the eplen 
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Tho oldest of these show little plan, or else have been so 
often added to that the original plan is lost Being generally 
of solid construction, and with terraced roofs, the facility 
is great of building one house on the roof of another , so that, 
besides spreading towards the sides, they are piled upwards 
to a great height, and with great irregularity „ 

They generally contain small courts surrounded with high 
buildings , sometimes open, and sometimes shaded with the 
trees best adapted for that purpose There is always a deep 
colonnade round each court 

The great rooms of state are upstairs, closed round liho 
ours, not running to the whole height of the house and open 
at one side like Mahometan divans The stairs are narrow 
and steep, and cut out of the thickness of the wall 

The same remarks apply to the private houses, which are 
hardly entitled to come under the head of architecture 
Those of rich people have a small court or two, with build 
mga round almost always terraced, sometimes left m the full 
glare of the white stucco, sometimes coloured of a dusky red, 
and the walls sometimes painted with trees or mythological 
and other stones All are as crowded and ill arranged as 
can be imagined \ 

Perhaps tho greatest of all the Hindti works are the tanks, 
which are reservoirs for water, of which there aro two kinds , 
one dug out of the earth and the other formed by damming 
up the mouth of a valley In the former case there are stone 
or other steps all round, down to the water, generally the 
whole length of each face, and in many instances temples 
round the edge, and little shnnes dowm tho steps In tho other 
port the*© additions are confined to the embankment Tho 
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are connected by stone beams Such bridges are common 
in the south of India Others are on thick piers of masonry, 
with narrow Gothic arches , but their antiquity is doubtful, 
nor does it appear that the early Hindus knew the arch, or 
could construct vaults or domes, otherwise than by layers 
of stone, projecting beyond those beneath, as in the Treasury 
of Atreus in Myceire 

Among other species of architecture must be mentioned 
the columns and arches, or rather gateways, erected in honour 
of victories There is a highly wrought example of the 
column, 120 feet high, at Chitor, which is represented m 
Tod’s “ Rajasthan ” M Of the triumphal arches (if that 
term may "be Applied to square openings), the finest example 
is at Bamagar, in the north of Guzerat It is indeed among 
the richest specimens of Hindu art 14 


CHAPTER VIII 

OTHER ARTS 

Weaving — Dyeing — Working in golJ 

Op the Indian manufactuies, the moot remarkable is that of 
cotton cloth, the beauty and delicacy of which was so long 
admired, and which in fineness of texture has never yet been 
approached iji any other country 

Their silk manufactures were also excellent, and very pro- 
bably known to them, as well as the art of obtaining the 
material, at a very early period 1 

Gold and silver brocade were also favourite, and, perhaps, 
original, manufactures of India 

The brillianoy and permanency of many of their dyes has 
not yet been equalled in Europe 

Their taste for minute ornament fitted them to excel in 
goldsmiths’ work 

Thoir fame for jewels originated more in the bounty of 
nature than in their own skill , for their taste is so bad that 
they give a preference to yellow pearls and table diamonds , 
and their setting is comparatively rude, though they often 
combine their jewellery into very gorgeous ornaments 

Their way of working at all trades is very simple, and their 
tools feu and portable A smith brings his small anvil, and 
the peculiar sort of bellows which he uses, to the house where 

4 t,PP ^23 761 * ‘ Mr Colebrooke, Astatic Resear 

[Mr Fergusson’s works are the ehes vol v p 61 
latest and beat authority on Hindu 
ardutecture — Ed ] 
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The oldest of these show little plan, or else have been so 
often added to that the original plan is lost Being generally 
of solid construction, and with terraced roofs, the facility 
is great of budding one house on the roof of another , so that, 
besides spreading towards the sides, they are piled upwards 
to a great height, and with great irregularity 

They generally contain small courts surrounded with high 
buildings , sometimes open, and sometimes shaded with the 
trees beat adapted for that purpose There is always a deep 
colonnade round each court 

The great rooms of state are upstairs, closed round like 
ours, not running to the whole height of the house and open 
at one side like Mahometan divans The stairs are narrow 
and steep, and cut out of the thickness of the wall 

The same remarks apply to the private houses, which are 
hardly entitled to come under the head of architecture 
Those of rich people have a small court or two, with build- 
ings round, almost always terraced, sometimes left in the full 
glare of the white stucco, sometimes coloured of a dusky red, 
and the walls sometimes painted with trees or mythological 
and other stones All are as crowded and ill arranged as 
can be imagined | 

Perhaps the greatest of all the Hindu works are the tanks, 
which are reservoirs for water, of which there are two kinds , 
one dug out of the earthy and the other formed by damming 
up the mouth of a valley In the former case there are stone 
or other steps all round, down to the water, generally the 
whole length of each face, and m many instances temples 
round the edge, and little shrines down the steps In the other 
sort these additions are confined to the embankment The 
dug tankB are often near towns, for bathing, etc , but they 
are also made use of for irrigation The dams are always 
for the latter purpose Many of them are of vast extent, 
and the embankments are magnificent works, both in respect 
to their fthwAfan v j-.wd ,s5i\vA*i fy i&jrnw oi f Ahasr ifaur Jak«}- 
many miles in circumference, and water great tracts of c&untry 
One species of Hindu well is also remarkable It is ft®* 
quently of great depth and of considerable breadth The 
a e ones are often round, but the more ancient, square 
ey are surrounded, for their whole depth, with galleries, 
a Vo a Ji d massj y st yle of Hindu works, and have often 
steps, which commences at some distance 
the water^ * I )asse3 under part of the galleries down to 
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are connected by stone beams Such bridges are common 
in the south of India Others are on thick piers of masonry, 
with narrow Gothic arches , but their antiquity is doubtful, 
nor does it appear that the early Hindus knew the arch, or 
could construct vaults or domes, otherwise than by layers 
of stone, projecting beyond those beneath, as in the Treasury 
of Atreus in Mycen-e 

Among other species of architecture must be mentioned 
the columns and arches, or rather gateways, erected in honour 
of victories There is a 'highly wrought example of the 
column, 120 feet high, at Chitor, which is represented in 
Tod’s “ Rajasthan ” ” 01 the triumphal arches (if that 
term maybe Applied to square openings), the finest example 
is at Bamagar, m the north of Guaerat It is indeed among 
the richest specimens of Hindu art 11 


CHAPTER VIII 


OTHER ARTS 


Weaving — Djeing — Working in golJ 


Op the Indian manufactures, the most remarkable is that of 
cotton cloth, the beauty and delicacy of which was so long 
admired, and which m fineneVs of texture has never yet been 
approached ip any other country 

Their silk manufactures were also excellent, and very pro- 
bably known to them, as well as the art of obtaining the 
material, at a veiy early period 1 

Gold and silver brocade were also favourite, and, perhaps, 
original, manufactures of India 

The brilliancy and permanency of many of their dyes has 
not yet been equalled in Europe 

Their taste for minute ornament fitted them to excel in 
goldsmiths’ work ° 

Thoir fame for jewels originated more m the bounty of 
nature than m their own skill , for their taste is so bad that 
they give a preference to yellow pearls and table diamonds , 
and their setting is comparatively rude, though they often 
combine their jewellery into very gorgeous ornaments 

Their way of working at all trades is very simple, and their 
tools, few and portable A smith brings Ins small anvil, and 
the peculiar sort of bellows which he uses, to the house where 
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he is wanted A carpenter does so with more ease, working 
on the floor, and securing any object with his toes as easily 
as with his hands 


CHAPTER IX 

AGRICULTURE 

The nature of the soil and climate makes agriculture a simple 
art A light plough, which he daily carries on his shoulder 
to the field, is sufficient with the help of two small oxen, to 
enable the husbandman to make a shallow furrow in the surface, 
in which to deposit the gram Sowing is often performed 
by a sort of drill (it is scarcely entitled to the addition ot 
plough), which sheds the seed through five or Bill hollow canes , 
and a board on which a man stands, semes for a harrow 
A hoe, a mattock and a few other articles, complete the im 
plements of husbandry Reaping is performed with the 
sickle the gram is trodden out by cattle, brought home 
carts, and kept in large dry pits under ground The neias, 
though the bounds of each are carefully marked, are generally 
unenclosed , and nothing interrupts their continuity, except 
occasional vaneties in the crops 

But although the Indian agriculture has such a character 
of simplicity, there are some peculiarities in *it winch ca 
forth certain sorts of skill and industry not required clseuhere, 
and there are some descriptions of cultivation to which 6 
former character does not at all apply 

The summer harvest is sufficiently watered by the rains, 
but a great part of the winter crop requires artificial irrigation 
This is afforded by nvers, brooks, and ponds , hut chiefly cy 
wells In the best parts of the country there is a well m every 
field; from which water is conveyed in channels, and receiv 
in little beds, divided by low ridges of earth It is rinsed y 
oxen in a large bucket, or rather bag, of pliant leather, whic 
has often an ingenious contrivance, by w htch it empties 
when drawn up 

In Borne soils it is necessary, every three or four years o 
eradicate the weeds by deep ploughing, which is done with a 
heavy plough, drawn by buffaloes, at a season when the groun 
is saturated with moisture Manure is little used for genera 
cultivation, but is required m quantities for sugar cane, on 
many other sorts of produce Many sorts also require 0 
be fenced , and are sometimes surrounded by mud wau 3 * 
but usually by high and impenetrable hedges of cactus. 
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euphorbium, aloe, and other strong prick]} plants as well as 
by other thorny bushes and creeper*? 

One great labour is to ^caro awaj the flocks of birds which 
devour a great part of the harvest m spite of all precautions 
Scarecrows have some effect, but the chief dependence is on 
a man, who stands on a high wooden stago o\ erlooking the 
field, shouting, and throwing stones from a sling, winch is so 
contrived as to make a loud crack at ever} discharge 

The Indians understood rotation of crops, though tlicir 
almost inexhaustible soil renders it often unnecessary Thoj 
class the soils with great minuteness, and are well informed 
about the produce for which each is best, and the mode of 
cultivation which it requires The} have the mjudioious 
practice of mixing different kinds of grain in ono field, some* 
times to come up together, and sometimes in succession 

Some of tfte facts mentioned affect armies and travellers 
At particular seasons, the whole face of the country is as opon 
and passable as the road, except near villages and streams, 
where the high enclosures form narrow' lanes, and are great 
obstructions to bodies of passengers Largo water courses, 
or ducts, by which water is drawn from rivers or ponds, also 
form serious obstacles 

These remarks arc always liable to exceptions from varieties 
m different parts of India , and m the rice countries, as Bengal 
and the coast of Coromandel, thoy are almost inapplicable 
There, the rice must bo completely flooded, often requires to bo 
transplanted at a certain stago, and is a particularly laborious 
and disagreeable sort of cultivation 


CHAPTER X 


COMMERCE 


External commerce — Trade from tho west coast — Coasting trade — Trade from 
tyio east coast- — Hindti settlements in Java and other eastern islands — 
Trade in times subsequent to the Greeks — Exports in ancient times — 
Imports — Inland trade 


Though many articles of luxury aro mentioned in Menu, it 
does not appear that any of them were the produce of foreign 
countries Their abundance, however, proves that there 
Was °pon trade betwepn tho different parts of India 
There is ono passage m the Code 1 in which interest on 
money lent on risk is said to bo fixed by “ men well acquainted 
with sea voyage*, or journeys by land ” As the word used 
m the original for sea is not applicable to any inland waters, 
* Cli vlli JJ ICO 157 
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the fact may be considered ns established, that the Hindus 
navigated tho ocean ns early ns the ago of tho Code, hut it 
is probable that their enterprise was confined to a coasting 
trade. An intercourse with tho Mediterranean no doubt 
took place at a still earlier period ; but it is uncertain whether 
it was carried on by land, or partly by sea ; and, in either 
case, whether the natives of India took a share in it beyond 
their own limits. 1 It seems not improbable that it was in 
the hands of tho Arabs, and that part crossed the narrow sea 
from the coast on the west of Sind to Muscat, and then passed 
through Arabia to Egypt and Syria ; while another branch 
might go by land, or along the coast to Babylon and Persia. 
Our first clear accounts of tho seas west of India give no signs 
of trade carried on by Indians in that direction.. Nearchus, 
who commanded Alexander’s fleet (m 32G b.c ). did not meet 
a single ship in coasting from the Indus to tile Euphrates ; 
and expressly says that fisliing-boats were the only vessels 
he saw, and those only in particular places, and in small 
numbers. Even in tho Indus, though there were boats, 
they were few and small ; for, by Arrian’s account, Alexander 
was obliged to build most of his fleet himself., including all 
tho larger vessels, and to -man them with sailors from the 
Mediterranean.* The same author, in enumerating the Indian 
classes, says of the fourth class (that of tradesmen and artisans), 
“ of this class also are the shipbuilders and the sailors, as 
many as navigate the rivers:’*/ from which w'o may infer 
that, as far as his knowledge went, there were no Indians 
employed on the sea. 

The next accounts that throw light on the western trade of 
•India are furnished by a writer of the second century before 
Christ,' whose knowledge only extended to the intercourse 
between Egypt and the south of Arabia, but who mentions 
cinnamon and cassia as among the articles imported, and who, 
moreever, expressly states that ships came from India to the 


9 .[Whether Ophir 13 to be looked 
for in "India, or, as seems more prob- 
able, m the “ Golden Chersonese ” 
or Malacca, it is almost certain that 
aome of the articles brought by the 
Phoenician and Jewish fleets in Solo 
mon’a days came from India (see 
1 Kings x 22) The Hebrew words 
are evidently of foreign, and probably 
of Indian, origin ; thus lof, “ ape,” 
seems to be tho Sanskrit tap % , 
rtwMi, “ a peacock,” is probably the 
Tamd tot«, and nhenhabbim, 
ivory, is explained by Gosemua 
aa 11 contraction fm- .X.. i i.tt 


the latter part being the Sanskrit 
ibha, “ an elephant,” with the He- 
brew article prefixed — Ed ] . 

3 Vincent’s Commerce and Naves’ 1 ' 


<wu . . 

4 See EzpedUio Alexandra book v» 
pp 235, 23 G, ed 1704, and Indtca, 
chap xvui. p. 332, of the same 
edition 

5 Indtca, chap Sn p 325 _ 

• Agatharchides preserved in I* 
dor us and Pho*iu 8 See Vincent 
Commerce and Navigation of * n 
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ports of Salma (the modem Yemen) From all that appears 
m this author we should conclude that tho trade was entirely 
in the hands of the Arabs 

It is not till the first century after Christ that wo obtain a 
distinct account of the course of this trade, and a complete 
enumeration of the commodities which were the objects of it 
This is given m the “ Penplus of the Erytliraan Sea,” ap 
parently the work of an experienced practical sailor m that 
part of tho ocean He describes the whole coast of the Red 
Sea, and of the south east of Arabia, and that of India, from 
the Indus round Cape Comorin, to a point high up on the 
coast of Coromandel , and gives accounts of the commerce 
carried on within those limits, and in some places beyond 
them From this writer it appears that, nearly until this 
time, the ships from India continued to cross the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf, and creep along the shore of Arabia to the 
mouth of the Red Sea , but that, at a recent period, the 
Greeks from Egypt, if not all navigators, used to quit the 
coast soon after leaving the Red Sea, and stretch across 
the Indian Ocean to the coast of Malabar 

The trade thus carried on was very extensive, but appears 
to have been conducted by Greeks and Arabs’ Arabia is 
described as a country filled with pilots, sailors, and persons 
concerned in commercial business , but no mention is made 
of any similar description of persons among the Indians, nor 
is there any allusion to Indians out of their own country except 
that they are mentioned with the Arabs and Greeks, as forming 
a mixed population, who were settled in small .numbers on 
an island near the mouth of the Red Sea, supposed to be 
Socotra So much, indeed, were the Arabs the earners of 
the Indian trade, that m Pliny’s time their settlers filled the 
western shores of Ceylon, and were also found established 
on the coast of Malabar 7 But in the same work (the “ Peri- 
plus ”) the Indians are represented as actively engaged in 
the traffic on their own coast There were boats at the Indus 
to receive the cargoes of the ships which were unable to enter 
the river on account of the bar at its mouth , fishing boats 
were kept m employ near the opening of the Gulf of Cambay 
to pilot vessels coming to Barygaza, or Baroch , where, then 
as now, they were exposed to danger from the extensive banks 
of mud, and from the rapid rise of the tides From Baroch 
southward tho coast was studded with ports, which the author 
calls local empona, and whioh, we may infer, were visited by 
vessels employed in the coasting trade , but it is not till tho 
author has got to the coast on the east of Cape Comorin, that 

\ inoent e Commerce and Navigation of (he Atiaenls vol u p 2S3 
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be first speaks of largo vessels which crossed the Bay of Bengal 
to the Ganges and to Chiyse, which js probably Sumatra, 
or the Malay peninsula This last circumstance is m complete 
accordance with the accounts demed from the east, by which 
the inhabitants of the coast of Coromandel seem earl} to have 
been distinguished by their maritime enterprise from their 
countrymen on the west of India It is probable, from the 
nature of the countries which they water, that at the same 
time when Nearchus saw so little sign of commerce on the 
Indus, tho Ganges may lmo been covered with boats, as it 
is at this moment, and as tho number of ancient and civilized 
kingdoms on its shores would lead us to anticipate The 
commodities supplied b} so neb nnd extensive a region could 
not but engage the attention of the less advanced countnes 
in the Dcckan , and as the communication between tlrat part 
of India and the Ganges was interrupted by forests, and plun 
dcring tribes both probably even wilder than they are now, 
p. strong temptation was held out to the sailors on the eastern 
coast to encounter the lesser danger of making the direct 
passage over tho Bay of Bengal on which, without being 
often out of sight of land, the} would be bc}ond the reach of 
the inhabitants of the shore 

This practice once established, it would bo an easy effort 
to cross the upper part of tho bay, and before long, tho broadest 
portion of it also, which is bounded by the Mntyiy peninsula 
and Sumatra But, whatever gave the impulse to the inhabi- 
tants of the coast of Coromandel, it is from the north part of 
the tract that we first hear of the Indians who sailed boldly 


mto the open sea Tho histories of Java give a distinct account 
of a numerous body of Hindus from Clinga (Cahnga), who 
landed on their island, civilized the inhabitants, and who 
fixed the date of their arrival by establishing the era still 
subsisting, the first year of which fell in the seventy fifth year 
before Christ The truth of this narrative is proved beyond 
doubt by the numerous and magnificent Hindu remainr that 
still exist in Java, and by the fact that, although the common 
language is Malay, the sacred language, that of historical and 
poe ical compositions, and of most inscriptions, is a dialect of 
I anscri ^be early date is almost as decisively proved by the 
journal of the Chinese pilgrim in the end of the fourth century, 
Java entirely peopled by Hindus, and who sailed 
Ganges to Ceylon, from Ceylon to Java, and from 
TtnTvnni/'oi ir i a ’ m 8 b’P 3 canned by crews professing the 

war?^unL r ^ 8l i°? , The Hmdu *4™ after 

wards superseded by that of Buddha , but the Indian govern 

ee Journal of the Royal A»%ahe Society, No ix pp 136—118 
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ment subsisted till the end of the fourteenth century ; when 
it was subverted by Mahometan proselytes, converted by Arab 
missionaries in the course of the preceding century. The 
island of Bali, closo to the east of Java, is still inhabited by 
Hindus, who have Malay or Tartar features, but profess to 
be of the four Hindu classes It is not impossible that they 
may be so descended, notwithstanding the alteration in their 
features ; but it is more probable that their pure descent is a 
fiction, as we have an example of a still more daring imposture 
in the poets of Java, who have transferred the whole scene of 
the “ Maha Bharata,” with all the cities, kings, and heroes 
of the Jumna, and Ganges, to their own island 

The accounts of voyagers and travellers in times subse- 
quent to the “ Periplus ” speak of an extensive commerce 
with India, but afford no information respecting the part 
taken in it by the Indians, unless it be by their silence ; for 
while they mention Chinese and Arab ships as frequenting 
the ports of India, they never allude to any voyage as having 
been made by a vessel of the latter country. 1 

Marco Polo, indeed, speaks of pirates on the coast of 
Malabar, who cruised for the whole summer ; but it appears, 
afterwards, that their practice was to he at anchor, and con- 
sequently close to tho shore, only getting under weigh on the 
approach of a prize. When Vasco da Gama reached the coast 
of Malabar, , he found the trade exclusively in the hands of 
the Moors, and it was to their rivalry that he and his suc- 
cessors owed most of the opposition they encountered. 

The exports from India to the West do not seem, at the 
time of the “ Periplus,” to have been very different from 
what they are now : cotton cloth, muslin, and chintz of 
various kinds ; silk cloth, and thread ; indigo, and other 
dyea ; cinnamon and other spices ; sugar ; diamonds, p’earls, 
emeralds, and many inferior stones ; steel ; drugs ; aromatics ; 
and sometimes, female slaves." ° 


* 'Be?, m particular, Marsden’a Marc 
P GS7 ; also p 370 el passim c 
w rn! ' ul ° 8 Marto Poto ( • 003 ed 
,, principal exporta now ar 
w ,° n ’. indigo, sugar, rum. nco, sail 
* t* opium, silk, peppei 
orfirlni 0 ^ 000 ’ an ^tea Thepnncipf 
S. lm P ort «* Bnti& cotto- 
nml ^ J 8rn * iron, coppei 

r n .,, lr ^f t J”’ are The native raanu 
befor^F ®' er T w t»ere given wa 

Woro Enghah competition —Ed ] 
taimii . f ?° ^e Indian exports re 
Lnd^ , h ° lr natl '° na mes in Gree; 
come* V” ! thus 6pv t a P r °habl; 
° mw the Sanskrit rriht 


ndprairoi and carbarns (cf. Heb 
larpas) from Ldrpdsa ; adex^p and 
eaccharon from Sarlard ; xlrtpi and 
piper from pippah ; eingiberi from 
srtngaiera ; agallochum (cf Heb 
ahdhm and the modem lignum 
aquxlas) from agaru ; oisraXcm or 

ff&rraror, and sandalum from chand - 

ana ; tfutrar from kushtka ; xipSas 

from nalada ; paXdfSaQpox and malo- 

ba thrum from tamdlapatra ; Kaaelnpot 

from lustira, etc See Lassen's 
Indische AUerthumshinde, vol i pp 

245 — 290 The derivation of elephant 

is uncertain ; but the name indigo 

(indicum) tells its own story. — -E d J 
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The imports were — coarse and fine cloth (probably woollen) ; 
brass ; tin ; lead ; coral ; glass ; antimony ; some few perfumes 
not known in the country ; wines (of which that from Italy 
was preferred) ; together with a considerable quantity of 
specie and bullion. 

The great facility of transport afforded by the Ganges and 
its numerous branches lias been alluded tos but, as few of 
the other rivers are navigable far from the sea, tlio internal 
trade must always have been mostly carried on by land. 
Oxen would bo the principal means of conveyance t but, as 
from the earliest Hindu times to tbo decline of the Mogul 
empire,* the great roads were the objects of much attention 
to the government, we may, perhaps, presume that carts were 
much more in use formerly than of later years. 


CHAPTER XI 

MANNERS AND CHARACTER 

D i (Terence of Indian nations— Villages — Habits of villagers — Towns— Food 
and manner of eating, of all classes — In-door amusements — House*, 
ceremonial, and conversation of the upper classes— Entertainments and 
pomp of the rich — Fairs, pilgrimages, etc —Gardens and natural 
Keener} — Manner of life of tlio townspeople, and festivals of oil classes 
— Exercises — Dress — \\ omen— Slavery — Ceremonies of marnage-- 
Educntiou — Names — Funerals — Satis — Hereditary thiet/o — Dhftta and 
Cli&rans — Mountaineers and forest tribes — Character — Comparison of 
th# Hindi! character in ancient and modem times 

It has been Btated that Hindostan and tho Deckan arc equal, 
in extent, to all Europo ; except tho Russian part of it, and 
tho countries north of the Baltic.* 

Ten different civilized nations aro found within tho above 
apace. All these nations differ from each other, in manners 
nqd language,* nearly as much as thoso inhabiting tho corre- 
sponding portion of Europe. 

_ They have, also, about tho same degree of general resem- 
blanco which is observable among the nations of Christendom, 
and which in so great that a stranger from India cannot, at 
first, perceive any material difference between an Italian and 
an Englishman. In like manner Europeans do not nt osce 
distinguish between the most dissimilar of tho nations of 
ndia. 

The greatest difference is between the inhabitants of Ufa' 
lostan proper and of the Deckan. ’ 

. Tbcnci^hbouringpurUoI theso twogmtt divisions naturally 

* Introduction, pp. 3, 4 , not*. » S« p 162. 
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resemble each other , but in the extremities of the north and 
south, the languages have no resemblance, except from a 
common mixture of Sanscrit , the religious sects are different , 
the architecture, as has been mentioned elsewhere, is of 
different characters , the dress differs m many respects, and 
the people differ in appearance , those of the north being tall 
and fair, and the other small and dark The northern people 
live much on wheat, and those of the south on ragi, a gram 
almost as unknow n m Hindostan as m England * Many of 
the points of difference arise from the unequal degrees in which 
the two tracts were conquered and occupied, first, by tiro people 
professing the Brammical religion, and, afterwards, by the 
Mussulmans , but more must depend on peculiarities of place 
and climate, and, perhaps, on varieties of race Bengal 
and G&ngetic Hindostan, for instance, are contiguous countries, 
and were both earij r subjected to the same governments , 
but Bengal is moist, liable to inundation, and has all the 
characteristics of an alluvial soil , while Hindostan, though 
fertile is comparatively dry, both in soil and climate This 
difference may, by forming a diversity of habits, have led 
to a great dissimilitude between the people the common 
origin of the languages appears, in this case, to forbid all 
suspicion of a difference of race 

From whatever causes it originates, tho contrast is most 
striking Tho Hindostanis on the Ganges are the tallest, 
fairest, and 'most warlike and manly of the Indians , they 
wear the turban, and a dress resembling that of tho Maho- 
metans , their houses are tiled, and built in compact villages 
in open tracts their food is unleavened wheaten bread 
The Bengalese, on tho contrary, though good looking, are 
small, black, and effeminate in appearance , remarkable for 
timidity and superstition, as well as for subtlety and art , 
Their villages are composed of thatched cottages, scattered 
mrough woods of bamboos or of palms their dress is the old 
Hmd£ one, formed by one scarf round the middle and another 
thrown over the shoulders They have the practice, unknown 
m Hrodostan, of rubbing their limbs with oil after bathing, 
which gives their skins a -sleek and glossy appearance, and 
protects them from the effect of their damp climate They 
lve & lmost entirely on rice , and although the two idioms are 
more nearly allied than English and German, their language 
13 ffmte unintelligible to a native of Hindostan 
, these two nations resemble each other so much in 
e 'r Te hgion and all the innumerable points of habits and 
annera which it involves, in their literature, their notions on 

3 Cynosurua Cor ac anus 
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government and general subjects, their ceremonies and way of 
life, that a European, not previously apprised of the distmc 
tion might very possibly pass the boundary that divides them 
without at once perceiving the change that had taken place 
The distinction between the different nations will appear 
as each comes on tho stage in the courso of the following 
history All that has hitherto been said, and all that is about 
to follow is intended to apply to tho whole Hindu people 
Notwithstanding tho abundance of large towns in India, 
the great majority of tho population is agricultural Tho 
peasants live assembled m villages going out to their fields 
to labour, and returning, with their cattle to the village at 
night * 

Villages vary much m different parts of the country in 
many parts they are walled, and capable of a short defence 
against the light troops of a hostile nrmj , and in some dis- 
turbed tracts, even against their neighbours, and against the 
government officers others are open , and others only closed 
by a fence and gate to keep in tho cattle at night 

The houses of a Bengal and Hmdostnn village have been 
contrasted The cottage of Bengal, with its thin curved 
thatched roof and cane walls, is tho best looking in India 
Those of Hindostan are tiled, and built of clay or unbumt 
bricks , and, though equally convenient, have less neatness 
of appearance The mud or stone huts and terraced roofs 
of the Deckan village look as if they were mcrti uncovered 
rums, and are the least pleasing to the eye of anj Farther 
south, though the material is tho samo, the execution is much 
better , and the walls, being painted in broad perpendicular 
streaks of white and red have an appearance of neatness and 
cleanness 


Each village has its baz&r, composed of shops for the sale 
of grain, tobacco, sweetmeats, coarse cloth, and other articles 
of village consumption Each has its market day, and its 
annual fairs and festivals , and each, in most parts of India, 
has at least one temple, and one house or shed for lodging 
strangers All villages make an allowance for giving food 
for charity to religious mendicants, and levy a fund for this 
and other expenses, including public festivities on particular 
o 1 ays The house for strangers sometimes contains al s o 
e a S°d, an d is generally used as the town house , 

bough vv 6 a , re u9uall y eor ne shady trees in every village, 
* Y ^ ea ^ s the village and others meet to 

_ c eir business No benches or tables are required 
on any occasion 

In houses, also, there is no furniture but a mat for sitting 
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on, and some earthen and brass pots and dishes, a hand mill, 
pestle and mortar, an iron plate for baking cakes on, and some 
such articles The bed, which requires neither bedding nor 
curtains, is set upright against the wall during the day , and 
cooking is carried on under a shed, or oilt of doors The huts, 
though hare, are clean and neat 

There is scarcely more furniture in the houses of the richer 
inhabitants of the village Their distinction is, that they 
are two stories high and have a court-yard 

The condition of the country people is not, in general, 
prosperous They usually borrow money to pay their rent, 
and consequently get involved in accounts and debts, through 
which they a*re so liable to imposition that they can scarcely 
get extricated They are also, in general, so improvident, 
that they were clear, they would omit to lay up money for 
their necessary payments, and soon be in debt again Some, 
however, are prudent, and acquire property Their villages 
are sometimes disturbed by factioas against the headman, 
or by oppression on his part, or that of the government , 
and they have more litigation among themselves than the same 
class in England , but violence of all sorts is extremely rare, 
drunkenness scarcely known, and, on the whole, the country 
people are remarkably quiet, well behaved, and, for their 
circumstances, happy and contented 

The husbandman rises with the earliest dawn , washes, and 
says a prater , then sets out with his cattle to his distant 
field After an hour or two, he eats some remnants of Jus 
yesterday’s fare for breakfast, and goes on with his labour 
tdl noon, when his wife brings out his hot dinner , he eats it 
by a brook or under a tree, talks and sleeps till two o’clock, 
^vhile his cattle also feed and repose Trom two till sunset 
he labours again , then drives his cattle home, feeds them 
bathes, eats some supper, smokes, and spends the rest of the 
evening in amusement with his wife and children, or biv* e} gh 
bourn The women fetch water, grind the corn, cook, and 
do the household work, besides spinning and such occupations 
Hindu towns are formed of high brick or stone houses, 
with a few small and high placed windows, over very narrow 
streets, which are paved (if paved at all) with large uneven 
slabs of stone They are crowded with people moving to and 
lro i processions palankeens, and carriages, drawn by oxen , 
rudrung footmen with sword and buckler, religious mendicants, 
oidiers out of service smoking or lounging , and sacred hulls, 
that can scarcely be made to move their unwieldy bulk out of 
be way of the passenger, or to desist from feeding on the grain 
exposed for sale 
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the lowest easts alone, and even they rarely, get drunk with 
spirits Drunkenness is 'Confined to damp countries, such as 
Bengal, the Coneans, and some parts of the south of India 
It increases in our territories, where spirits are taxed , but it 
is so little of & natural propensity, that the absolute pro- 
}, ivivkuw? cS spirits, which exists m most native states, is suffi- 
cient to keep it down Opium, which is used to great excess 
m the west of Hmdostan, is peculiar to the Rajputs, and does 
not affect the lower classes All but the poorest people chew 
bitel (a pungent aromatic leaf) with the hard nut of the areca, 
mixed with a sort of lime made from shells, and with various 
spices, according to the person’s means Some kinds of fruit 
are cheap and common 

The upper classes, at least tho Bramin part of them, have 
very little more variety , it consists m the greater number of 
kinds b£ vegetables and spices, and in the cookery As 
safeetida is a favourite ingredient, as giving to some of their 
richer dishes something of the flavour of flesh The caution 
used against eating out of dishes or on carpets defiled by other 
casts, gives rise to some curious customs At a great Bramin 
dinner, where twenty or thirty different dishes and condi 
raents are placed before each individual, all are served in 
vessels made of leaves sewed together These are placed 
on the bare floor, vbich, as a substitute ior a tablecloth, 
is decorated for a certain distance in front of the guests, with 
patterns of flowers, etc , very prettily laid out in lively coloured 
sorts of sand, spread through frames in which the patterns 
are cut, and swept away after the dinner The inferior casts 
of Hindus, eat meat, and care less about their vessels , metal, 
especially, can nlways be purified by scouring In all classes, 
however, tho difference of cast leads to a want of sociability 
A soldier, or any one away from his family, cooks his 
solitary meal for himself, and finishes it without a com- 
panion, or any of the pleasures of the table, but ^those 
derived from taking the necessary supply of food AH 
eat with their fingers, and scrupulously wash before and 
after meals 

Though they have chess, a game played with tables and 
dice as backgammon is, and cards (which are circular, m 
many suits, and painted with Hindu gods, etc, instead of 
kings, queens, and knaves), yet the great in door amusement 
is to listen to singing interspersed with slow movements, 
which can scarcelj bc # called dancing The attitudes are not 
ungraceful and the songs, as has been mentioned^ are pleasing , 
hut it is, after all, a languid and monotonous entertainment , 
and it is astonishing to see the delight that all ranks tako m 
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The most conspicuous shops are those of confectioners, 
fruiterers, grainsellers, braziers, druggists, and tobacconists , 
sellers of cloth, shawls, and other stuffs, keep their goods m 
bales , and those of more precious articles do not expose 
them They are quite open towards the street, and often 
are merely the veranda m front of the house , the customers 
standing and making their purchases in the street 
Towns are often walled, and capable of defence 
They have not hereditary headmen and officers, as villages 
have, but are generally the residence of the government 
agent in charge of the district, who manages them, with tlie 
help of an establishment for police and revenue They are 
divided into wards for the purposes of police , and each cast 
has its own elected head, who communicates between the 
government and its members These casts, being, in generql, , 
trades also, are attended with all the good and bad conse- 
quences of such combinations 

The principal inhabitants are bankers and merchants, and 
people connected with the government 

Bankers and merchants generally combine both trades, 
and farm the public revenues besides They make great 
profits, and often without much risk In transactions with 


governments they frequently secure a mortgage on the revenue, 
or the guarantee of some powerful person, for the discharge 
. of their debt They lend money on an immense premium, and 
with very high compound interest, which increases so rapidly, 
that the repayment is always a compromise, m which the 
lender gives up a great part of his demand, still retaining 
an ample profit They live plainly and frugally, and often 
spend vast sums on domestic festivals or public works 

The great men about the government will be spoken of 
hereafter, but the innumerable clerks and hangers on in lower 
stations must not be passed over without mention Not 
only ]jas every office numbers of these men, but every de- 
partment, however small, must have one , a company of 
soldiers would not be complete without its clerk Every 
nobleman (besides those employed in collections and accounts) 
has clerks of the kitchen, of the stable, the hawking establish 
ment, etc Intercourse of business and. civility is carried on 
through these people, who also furnish the news writers , 
and, after all, great numbers are unemployed, and are ready 
agents in every sort of plot and intrigue 

I ho food of the common people, both m the country and 
C.S5”. w unleavened bread, with boiled vegetables, clarified 
nnl v *1 ..° r 01 ’ o nd ®P 1CC3 Smoking tobacco is almost the 
J>nlj lu'turj Some smoke mtox.cat.ng drugs, and 
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tho lowest casts alone, and-even tliey rarely, get drank with 
spirits. Drunkenness is “confined to damp countries, such as 
Bengal, the Concans, and some parts of the south of India. 
It increases in our territories, where spirits are taxed ; but it 
is so little of 5. natural propensity, that the absolute pro- 
hibition of spirits, which exists in most native states, is suffi- 
cient to keep it down. Opium, which is used to great excess 
in the west of Hindostan, is peculiar to the Rajputs, and does 
not affect the lower classes. All but the poorest people chew 
bltel (a pungent aromatic leaf) with the hard nut of the areca, 
mixed with a sort of lime made from shells, and with various 
spices, according to the person’s means. Some kinds of fruit 
are cheap and common. • 

The upper classes, at least tho Bramin part of them, have t 
very little more variety ; it consists in the greater number of 
’ kinds bf vegetables and spices, and in the cookery. As- 
safoetida is a favourite ingredient, as giving to some of their 
richer dishes something of the flavour of flesh. The caution 
. used against eating out of dishes or on carpets defiled by other 
casts, gives rise to some curious customs. At a great Bramin 
* dinner, where twenty or thirty 'different dishes -and condi- 
ments are placed before each individual, all are served in 
vessels* made of leaves sewed together. These are placed 
on the hare floor, which, as a substitute for a tablecloth, 
is decorated for a certain distance in front of the guests, with 
patterns of flowers, etc., very prettily laid out in lively-coloured 
sorts of sand, spread through frames in which the patterns 
are cut, and swept away after the dinner. The inferior casts 
of Hindus eat meat, and care less about their vessels ; metal, 
especially, can always be purified by scouring. In all classes, 
however, the difference of cast leads to a want of sociability. 
A soldier, or any one away from his family, cooks his 
solitary meal for himself, and finishes it without a com- 
panion, or any of the pleasures of the table, but ^those 
derived from taking the necessary supply of food. All 
eat vith their fingers, and scrupulously wash before and 
after meals.- 

Though they have chess, a game played with tables and 
dice as backgammon is, and cards (which are circular, in 
many suits, and painted with Hindu gods, etc., instead of 
kmgs, queens, and knaves), yet the great in-door amusement 
is to listen to singing interspersed with slow movements, 
which can scarcely Ire called dancing. The attitudes are not 
ungraceful, and the songs, as has been mentioned,* are pleasing ; 
but it is, after all, a languid and monotonous entertainment ; 
. and 11 13 astonishing to see the delight that all ranks take in 
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it , the lower orders, in particular, often standing for whole 
nights to enjoy this unvaried amusement 

These exhibitions are now often illuminated, when in 
rooms, by English chandeliers , but the true Hindu waj of 
lighting them up is by torches held by men, who feed the flame 
with oil from a sort of bottle constructed for the purpose 
Tor ordinary household purposes they use lamps of earthenware 
or metal 

In the houses of the rich the doorways are hung with 
quilted silk curtains , and the doors, the arches, and other 
woodwork m the rooms are highly carved The floor is 
entirely covered with a thin mattress of cotton, over which 
is spread a clean white cloth to sit on , but th°re is no other 
furniture of any description Equals sit in opposite rows 
down the room A prince or great chief has a seat at the 
head of the room between the rows, very slightly rdised by 
an additional mattress and covered with a small carpet of 
embroidered silk This, with a high round embroidered 
bolster behind, forms what is called a maenad or gadi, and 
serves as a throne for sovereigns under the rank of king 

Great attention is paid to ceremony A person of dts 
tinction is met a mile or two before he enters the city , and 
a visitor is received (according to his rank) at the outer gate 
of the house, at the door of the room, or by merely rising from 
the seat Friends embrace if they have not met for some 
time Bramms are saluted by joining the palm?, and raising 
them twice or tlince to the forehead with others the salute 
with one hand is used, so well known by the Mahometan name 
of sal&m Bramms have a peculiar phrase of salutation for 
each other Other Hindus, on meeting repeat tw ice the name 
of the god Rama Visitors are seated wntli strict attention 
to their rank, which, on public occasions, it often takes much 
previous negotiation to settle Hindus of rank are remarkable 
for their politeness to inferiors, generally addressing them by 
some civil or familiar term, and scarcely ever being provoked to 
abusive or harsh language ** 

The lower classes are courteous in their general manners 
among themselves, but by no means so scrupulous in their 
language when irritated 

All visits end by the master of the house presenting bitel 
leaf with areca nut, etc , to the guest it is accompanied bj 
attar of roses, or some other perfume put on the handkerchief, 
and rose water sprinkled over the person , and this is the 
signal for taking leave 

At first meetings, and at entertainments, trays of shawls 
and other materials for dresses are presented to the guests. 
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together with pearl necklaces, bracelets, and ornaments for 
the turban of jewels a sword, a horse, and an elephant are 
added when both parties are men of high rank I do not know 
how much of this custom is ancient, but presents of bracelets, 
etc , are frequent in the oldest dramas 

Such presents are also given to meritorious servants, to 
soldiers who have distinguished themselves, and to poets or 
learned men , they are showered on favourite singers and 
dancers 

At formal meetings nobody speaks but the principal persons 
but m other companies there is a great deal of unrestrained 
conversation The manner of the Hindus is polite, and their 
language obsequious They abound m compliments and 
expressions of humility even to their equals, and when they 
have qo object to gain They seldom show much desire of 
knowledge, or disposition to extend their thoughts beyond 
their ordinary habits Within that Bp here, however, their 
conversation is shrewd and intelligent, often mixed with lively 
and satirical observations 

The rich rise at the same hour as the common people, or, 
perhaps, not quite so early , perform their devotions in their 
own chapels , despatch private and other business with their 
immediate officers and dependents , bathe, dine, and sleep 
At two or three they dress, and appear in their public apart- 
ments, where they receive visits and transact business till 
very late at* night Some, also, listen to music till late , but 
these occupations are confined to the rich, and, in general, a 
Hindu town is all quiet soon after dark 4 

Entertainments, besides occasions of r&re occurrence, as 
marriages, etc , are given on particular festivals, and some 
times to show attention to particular friends Among them 
selves they commence with a dinner but the essential part 
of the entertainment is dancing and singing, sometimes 
diversified with jugglers and buffoons , during which;, time 
perfumes are burnt, and the guests are dressed with garlands 
of sweet smelling flowers presents, as above described, are 
no less essential 

At courts there are certain days on which all the great and 
all public officers wait on the prince to pay their duty , and, 
on those occasions the crowd in attendance is equal to that 
of a birthday levee in Europe 

All go up to the prince in succession and present him with 
ft n ^ zzer > which is one or more pieces of money laid on a 
napkin, and which it is usual to offer to superiors on all format 
meetings The amount depends on the rank of the offerer , 4 
e lowest in general is a rupee, yet poor people sometimes 
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present a flower, and shopkeepers often some article of their 
traffic or manufacture A dress of some sort is, on most occa- 
sions, given in return The price of one dress is equal to many 
nazzers The highest regular nazzcr is 100 oshrefis, equal 
to 160 or 170 guineas , but people have been known to present 
jewels of high value, and it is by no means uncommon, when 
a prince visits a person of inferior rank, to construct a low 
base for his masnad of bags, containing in all 100,000 rupees 
{or £10,000), which are all considered part of the nazzer* 
So much is that a form, that it has been done when the Nizdm 
visited the Resident at Hyderabad, though that princo was 
little more than a dependent on our government I mention 
this as a general custom at present, though not sure that it 
is originally Hindu 

The religious festivals are of a less doubtful character In 
them a great hall is fitted up m honour of the deity of the day 
His image, richly adorned, and surrounded by gilded balu- 
strades, occupies the centre of one end of the apartment, 
while the prince and his court, in splendid dresses and jewels, 
are arranged along one side of the room ns guests or atten- 
dants The rest of the ceremony is like other entertainments 
The songs may, perhaps, be appropriate , but the incense, 
the chaplets of flowers, and other presents, are as on ordinary 
occasions . the bitel leaf and attar, indeed, are brought from 
before the idol, and distributed as if from him to his visitors 

Among the most striking of these religious dkhibitions is 
that of the capture of Lanka, in honour of Rama, which is 
necessarily peiformed out of doors 

Lanka is represented by a spacious castle with towers and 
battlements, which are assailed by an army dressed like 
Rama and his followers, with Hanumat and his monkey allies 
The combat ends m the destruction of Lanka, amidst a blaze 
of fireworks which would excite admiration in any part of 
the world, and in a triumphal procession sometimes con- 
ducted in a style of grandeur which might become morp 
important occasion « 

The festival is celebrated in another manner, and with still 
greater splendour, among the Marattas It is the day on which 
they always commence their military operations , and the 
particular e\ent which they commemorate is Rama’s devo 
tions and his plucking a branch from a certain tree, before 
be set out on his expedition 

A tree of this sort is planted in an open plain near the camp 
or city , and all the infantry and guns, and ns many of the 
cavalry as do not accompany the princo, are drawn up on each 
side of the spot, or form a wide street leading up to it The 
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rest of the plain 13 filled with innumerable spectators. The 
procession, though less regular than those of Mahometan 
princes, is one of the finest displays of the sort in India. Tho 
chief advances on his elephant, preceded by flags and gold 
'and silver sticks or maces, and by a phalanx of men on foot 
bearing pikes of fifteen or sixteen feet long. On each side 
are Lis nobles and military leaders on horseback, with sump- 
tuous dresses and caparisons, and each with some attendants 
'•'^elected for their martial appearanco ; behind are long trains 
of' elephants with their sweeping housings, some with flags 
of immense size, and glittering with gold and embroidery ; 
some bearing Jiowdahs, open or roofed, often of silver, plain 
or gilt, and of forms peculiarly oriental : around and behind 
» is a cloud of horsemen, their trappings glancing in the sun, 
and tkfcir scarfs of cloth of gold fluttering in the wind, 
all overtopped by sloping spears and waving banners ; those 
on the flanks dashing out, and returning after displaying 
some evolutions of horsemanship : the whole moving, mixing, 
and continually shifting its form as it advances, and pre- 
senting one of the most animating and most gorgeous spectacles 
that is ever seen, even in that land of barbarous magnificence. 
As the chief approaches, the guns are fired, the infantry 
discharge their pieces, and the procession moves on with 
accelerated Bpeed, exhibiting a lively picture of an attack by 
a great body of cavalry on an army drawn up to receivo 
them. * 

When tho prince has performed his devotions and plucked 
his bough, his example is followed by those around him : 
a fresh salvo of guns is fired : and, at the signal, the troops 
break off, and each man snatches some leaves, from one of 
the fields of tall grain which is grown for the purpose near 
the Bpol ■_ pjuJx stjaka, T prsft, hifl, wham, and. aJX axfthan/gi. 
compliments and congratulations. A grand darbar, at which 
all the court and military officers attend, closes the day? 

- . Tb^re is less grandeur, but scarcely less interest, in the 
. * aira and festivals of the common people. 

These have a strong resemblance to fairs in England, 
and exhibit the same whirling machines, and the same amuse- 
ments and occupations. But no assemblage in England 
can give a notion of the lively effect produced by the pro- 
* uigious concourse of people in white dresses and bright-coloured 
Scarfs and turbans, so unlike the black head-dresses and dusky 
uabits of the North. Their taste for gaudy shows and pro- 
cessions, and the mixture of arms and flags, give also a different 
character to the Indian fairs.. The Hindus enter into the 
amusements of these meetings with infinite relish, and show 
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every sign of peaceful festivity and enjoyment. They may, 
on all these occasions, have some religious ceremony to go 
through, hut it does not take up a moment, and Bcldom occu- 
pies a thought At the pilgrimages, indeed, the long anticipa- 
tion of tho worship to be performed, the example of other 
pilgrims invoking the god aloud, and the sanctity of the place, 
concur to produce stronger feelings of devotion There are 
also more ceremonies to bo gone through, and sometimes 
these are joined m by tho whole assembly, when tho thousands 
of eyes directed to ono point, and of voices shouting one name, 
is often trapressivo even to the least interested spectator 

But even at pilgrimages, the feeling of amusement is much 
stronger than that of religious zeal , and many’ such places 
are also among the most celebrated marts for tho transfer 
of merchandise, and for all tho purposes of a fair . 

Among the enjoyments of the upper classed, I should not 


omit their gardens, which, though always formal, are never- 
theless often pleasing They ore divided by broad alleys, 
with long and narrow ponds or canals, enclosed with regular 
stone and stucco work, running up the centre, and on each 
side, straight walks between borders of poppies of all colours, 
or of flowers in uniform beds or in patterns Their summer- 
houses are of white stucco, and though somewhat less heavy 
and inelegant than their ordinary dwellings, do not much 
relieve the formality of the garden . but there is still something 
rich and oriental m the groves of orange and ‘citron trees, 
the mixture of dark cypresses with trees covered with flowers 
or blossoms, the tall and graceful palms, the golden fruits, 
and highly scented flowers In the heat of summer, too, 
the trelhsed walks, closely covered with vines, and the slender 
stems and impervious shades of the areca tree, afford dark 
and cool retreats from the intolerable glare of the sun, made 
still more pleasant hy the gushing of the little rills that water 
the garden, and by the profound silence and repose that reign 
ul that, 'wvorpowerrug hrutn- t 

I have great doubts whether the present kind of gardens 
has not been introduced by the Mussulmans, especially as I 
remember no description m the poets winch are translated 
which suggests this sort of formality 

_ ^t™ rS and tree3 Indian gardens are neither collected 
ith the industry, nor improved with the care, of those in 
lu an< * ^ 13 a ®ndst the natural scenery that we see 
with old ™ greatest perfection The country is often scattered 
m Gu7prat an ^° 6 h 63 an( t l°fty tamarinds and pipals, which, 
the cround ' are ac . c °mpamed with undulations of 

' BrOUnd that * lve to extensive tracts the varied beauties 
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of an English park In other parts, as in Rolulcind, a perfect!} 
flat and mcrcdibty fertile plain is scattered with mangoo 
orchards, and delights us with its extent and prosperity, 
until at last it wearies with its monoton} In some parts of 
Eengsl the traveller enters on a similar flat, covered with one 
sheet of rice, but without a tree, except at a distance on every 
side, whero appears a thick bamboo jungle, such ns might 
bo expected to harbour v\ ild* beasts When this jungle is 
reached, it proves to bo a narrow belt, filled with villages and 
teeming with population , and when it is passed, another 
baro flat succeeds, again encircled vv ith bamboo junglo almost 
at the extremity of the horizon 

The central part of tho Dcchan is composed of waving 
downs, which at ono time presents, for hundreds of miles, 
one unbroken sheet of green harvests, high enough to conceal * 
a man and horse, 4 but in the hot season bears tho appearnneo 
of a desert, naked and brown, without a tree or shrub to relievo 
its gloom} Bamene^s In man} places, cspccinll} in tho west, 
arc woods of old trees filled with scented creepers, somo bearing 
flowers of tho most splendid colours, and others twining among 
the branches, or stretching boldly from tree to treo, w ith stems 
as thick as a man’s thigh The forests in tho cast * and tho 
centro of India,* and near ono part of the western Ghats, 7 
aro composed of trees of prodigious magnitude, almost undis« 
turbed by habitations, and imperfectly traversed by narrow 
roads, like tho wildest parts of America 

In tho midst of tho best cultivated count!} aro often found 
spap^of several da} s’ journey across, covered with tho palas 
;Sfflrce, which in spring loses all its leaves and is entirety 
^CQTjakejy with largo red and orange flowers, which mnko tho 
* ylm hiaf the lulls seem in a blaze _ 

V ^ho p noblest scenery in India is under Himdla}a, where 
\v'N' r jPigC8 are ’oroiren nfio every lorm oi tno picturesque, 
opj^ibrupt rocks, mossy banks, and slopes covered with 
gigantic pines and other trees, on tho same vast scale, mixed 
with $ie most beautiful of our flowering shrubs and the best 
of our fruits in their state of nature Over tho whole towers 
the majestic chain of Himalaya covered with eternal snow , 
a sight which the soberest tn\ cller has never described without 
kindling into enthusiasm, and which, if onco seen, leaves an 
impression that never can bo equalled or effaced The western 
Ghats present the charms of mountain scenery on a smaller 

* Of bdjn (Holcua spicatua) uml 4 Tho forest that fills tho country 
luar (Holcus sorghum) fro 711 N&gpur to Bengal and from 

Tho sdl forests near tho moun B u nd&lenod to tho northern Circara 
tama - > * 7 Malabar, etc 
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scale, but it is no exaggeration of their merits to say that 
they strongly resemble the valleys of the Neda and the Ladon, 
which have long been the boast of Arcadia and of Europe 
The beauty of the Ghats, however, depends entirely on the 
season when they are seen , in summer, when stripped of 
their clouds and deprived of their rich carpet of verdure and 
their innumerable cascades, the height of the mountains is 
not sufficient to compensate by its grandeur for their general 
sterility, and the only pleasure they afford is derived from the 
stately forests which still clothe their sides 

The day of the poor in towns is spent much like that of 
the villagers, except that they go to their shop instead of the 
field, and to the bazar for amusement and ‘society The 
villagers have some active games , but the out-of door amuse- 
"ments of the townspeople are confined to those at fakirs and 
festivals , some also perform their complicated system of 
gymnastic exercise, and practise wrestling but there are 
certain seasons which have their appropriate sports, in which 
all descriptions of people eagerly join 

Perhaps the chief of these is the hoh, a festival m honour 
of the spring at which the common people, especially the 
boys, dance round fires, stng licentious and satirical songs, 
and give vent to all sorts of ribaldry against their superiors, 
by whom it is always taken in good part The grpat sport 
of the occasion, however, consists in sprinkling each other 
with a yellow liquid, and throwing a crimson powder over 
each other’s persons The liquid is also squirted 'through 
syringes, and the powder is sometimes made up in large balls 
covered with isinglass, which break as soon as they fr," 1 .? m 
contact with the body All ranks engage in this spAjeimf^ 
enthusiasm, and get more and more into the spirits da^ e 
contest, till all parties are completely drenched with thef ma 1 ^ 
and so covered with the red powder that they can scky/cely 
be recognized r 

A grave prime minister will invite a foreign ambassador 
to play the hoh at his house, and will take his share in tin) most 
riotous parts of it with the ardour of a schoolboy I 

There are many other festivals of a less marked character , 
some general, and some local Of the latter description is the 
custom among tho Marattas of inviting each other to eat the 
toasted gram of the bajn (or Holcus spicatus) when tho car 
. Irs ^ ,,.°S in3 *° This is a natural luxury among villagers ; 
but the custom extends to, the great , the Raja of BenSr, for 
instance, invites all the principal people of his court, on a 
^l c f, slon of to this' fare, when toasted gram is first 
nn(i 13 followed by a regular banquet 
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Tho divrali is a general festival, on which every house and 
temple is illuminated mth rows of little lamps along the roofs, 
windows, and cornices, and on bamboo frames erected for tbe 
purpose 

Benares, seen from the Ganges, used to be very magnificent 
on this occasion During the whole of the month in which 
this feast occurs, lamps are hung up on bamboos, at different 
villages and private houses, so high as often to make the 
spectator mistake them for stars in the horizon 

The jannam aslitomi * is a festival at which a sort of opera 
is performed by boys dressed like Cnshm and his shepherdesses, 
who perform appropriate dances, and sing songs in character 
Tho military men (that is, all the upper class not engaged 
in religion or commerce) are fond of hunting, running down 
wolves, deer, hares, otc , with dogs, which they also employ 
against wild boars, but depending chiefly, on these last occa- 
sions, on their own swords or spears They shoot tigers from 
elephants, and sometimes attack them on horseback and on 
foot , even villagers sometimes turn out in a body to attack 
a tiger that infests their neighbourhood, and conduct them- 
selves with great resolution As long as a tiger does not destroy 
men, however, they never quarrel with him 

Tho military men, notwithstanding their habitual in- 
dolence, are all active and excellent horsemen The Marattas 
in particular aro celebrated for their management of the horse 
and lance /They all ride very short, and use tight martingales, 
and light but very sharp bits Their horses are always well 
on their haunches, and are taught to turn suddenly when at 
speed, m the least possible room They are also taught to 
make sudden bounds forward, by which they bring their rider 
on his adversary’s bridle arm before he has time to counteract 
tho manoeuvre 

skirmishers of tw o Indian armies mix and contend 
with their spears in a way that looks very much Iiko p^ay to 
a European They wheel round and round each othor, mid 
make feigned pushes apparently without any intention of 
coming m contact, though always nearly within roach They 
• are in fact straining every nerve to carry their point, but 
each is thrown out by the dovterous evolutions of Ins antagonist » 
until, at length, one being struck through and knoolnd till 
his horse, first convinces the spectator that both parties 'U'iu 
in earnest 

The Hindus are also very good shots with a matohloj' ' 
from a horse , but m this they aro much oxc t th d **\ ' 

Mahometans 

* ETho jnnmaaht&mi or anniversary of lvrWtti v’« H Ulv I" 1 ^ 
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Among other instances of activity, great men sometimes 
drive their own elephants, defending the Beeming want of 
dignity on tho ground that a man should bo nblo to guide 
his elephant in case his ndcr should bo hilled in b ittle In 
early days this art was a valued accomplishment of the 
heroes 

The regular dress of all Hindus is probably that which 
has been mentioned ns used m Beugal, and which is worn by 
all strict Bramins It consists of two long pieces of white 
cotton cloth, one of which is wrapped round the middle, and 
tucked up between tho legs, while part hangs down a good 
deal below the knees tho other is worn over the shoulders, 
and occasionally stretched over tho head whiclrhas no other 
covering ' The head and beard are shaved, but a long tuft 
of hair is left on the crown Mustacfnos are also worn, except 
perhaps by strict Bramins Except in Bengal* all rfmdus, 
who do not affect strictness now wear the lower piece of cloth 
smaller and tighter and over it a wlnto cotton, or chintz, or 
silk tunic, a coloured muslin sash round tho middle, and a 
scarf of the same material over the shoulders with a turban , 
some wear loose drawers like the Mahometans 

The full dress is a long white gown of almost transparent 
muslin close over the body but m innumerable loose folds 
below the waist This with the sash and turban, bracelets, 
necklaces, and other jewels and ornaments, make the dress 
complete As this dress is partly borrowed from, tho Maho 
metans and cannot be very ancient, it is singular that it should 
be accurately represented in some of the figures of kings on 
the tombs at Thebes in Egypt,* where the features, attitudes, 
and everything else are, by a remarkable coincidence (for it 
can be nothing more) exactly what is seen in a Hindu Raja 
of the present day * 

The dress of the women is nearly the same as that first 
described for the men , but both the pieces of cloth -are much 
larger and longer, and they are of various bright colours as 
well as white Both sexes wear many ornaments * Men 
even of the lower orders wear earrings, bracelets, and necklaces 
They are sometimes worn as a convenient way of keeping all 
the money the owner has , but the necklaces are sometimes 
made of a paiticular berry that hardens into a rough but 
andsome dark brown bead, and sometimes 'of particular 
in s of wood turned , and these are mixed alternately with 
ea s o gold or coral The neck and legs are bare , but on 
going out, embroidered slippers with a long point curling 
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up are put on, 'and are laid aside again on entering a room 
or a palankeen. Cliildren aro loaded with gold ornaments, 
which gives frequent temptation to child -murder. 

Women, under the ancient Hindus, appear to have been 
more reserved and retired than with us ; but the complete 
seclusion of them lias corao in with the Mussulmans, and is 
even now confined to the military classes. The Bramins 
do not observe it at all. The Pcshwa’s consort used to walk 
to temples, and rido or go in an open palankeen through the 
streets with perfect publicity, and with a retinue becoming 
her rank. 

Women, however, do not join in the society of men, and 
are not admitted to an equality with them. In the lower 
orders, the wife, who coojis and serves the dinner, waits till 
the husband has finished before slio begins. When persons 
of different soxes walk together, the woman always follows 
the man, even when there is no obstacle 'to their walking 
abreast. Striking a woman is not so disgraceful with the 
lower orders as with us. But, in spite of the "low place syste- 
matically assigned to them, natural affection and reason restore 
them to their rights : their husbands confide in them, and 
consult them on their affairs, and are as often subject to their 
ascendency as in any other country. 

Another reproach to Hindu civilization, though more 
real than that just mentioned, falls very short of the idea it 
at first sight suggests. Domestic slavery in a mild form is 
almost universal. The slaves are home-bom, or children 
sold by their parents during famine^ and sometimes children 
kidnapped by Banjdras, a tribo of wandering herdsmen, 
j 0 gain their subsistence by conveying grain and merchan- 
. * rom one part of the country to another. Such a crime 
1S ’ .course, liable to punishment ; but from its being only 
occasionally practised, it is even more difficult to detect than 
Slave-trading among ourselves. „ 

th ??jf e8tic slaves are treated exactly like servants, except 
j at , *t y are more re garded 'as belonging to the family. I 
uot if they are ever sold ; and they attract little observa- 1 
n * as there is nothing apparent to distinguish them from' 
eemen. But slavery is nowhere exempted from its curse, 
hr ft i 6 children kidnapped are often sold to keepers of 
o dels to he brought up for public prostitution, and in other 
• 8 } es are opposed to the passions of their masters and the 
J ous cruelty of their mistresses. 

and - S P me P^ts of India slaves are not confined to the great 
ri ®h> hut are found even in the families of cultivators, 
re they are tieated exactly like the other members. A 
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the ancient Hindus it will have been observed, from Menu 
that there were no slaves attached to the soil As the Hindus 
spread to the south, however, they appear in some places 
to have found, or to have established, predial servitude In 
some forest tracts there are slaves attached to the soil but 
m so loose a way, that they are entitled to wages and, in fact, 
are under little restraint In the south of India they are 
attached to and sold with the land , and in Malabar (where 
they seem in the most abject condition), even without the 
land The number in Malabar and the extreme south is 
guessed at different amounts, from 100,000 to 400,000 They 
exist also in some parts of Bengal and Behar, and in hilly 
tracts like those m the south east of Guzerat Their pro 
portion to the people of India is, however, insignificant; 
and in most parts of that country the very name of jorredia! 
slavery is unknown «• 

Marriages aro performed with many ceremonies, few of 
which are interesting , among them are joining the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom, and tying them together with a 
blade of sacred grass , but the essential part of the ceremony 
is when the bride steps seven steps, a particular text being 
repeated for each When the seventh step is tal en, the 
marriage is indissoluble 11 This is the only form of marriage 
now allowed the other seven being obsolete 11 

The prohibition, so often repeated in Menu, against the 
receipt by the bride’s father of any present from the bride- 
groom, is now more strictly observed than it was in hts time 
The point of honour in this respect is carried so far, that it 
is reckoned disgraceful to receive any assistance in after life 
from a son in law or brother in law It is indispensable 
that the bridegroom should come to the house of the father 
m law to sue for the bride, and the marriage must also ho 
performed there 

i't the visit of the suitor, the ancient modes of hospitality 
are maintained according to a prescribed form The sort of 
entertainment still appears in the production of a cow to be 
killed for the feast but the suitor now intercedes for her 
life, and she is turned loose at his request 11 

In the case of princes, where the bride comes from another 
country, a temporary building is erected with great magm 
licence and expense, as a house for the bride’s father, and 


Colebrooke Asiatic Researches 
vol ym pp 303 309 
M Ibd p 311 

Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches 
voL vu pp o 88 2g9 go umforn . 
wns the practice of sacrificing a cow 


for the entertainment of O visitor 
that goglina (cow killer) is a Sanscrit 
term for a guest [The word bow 
ever never occurs in tl is sons® * n 
class cal Sanscrit it is only given by 
the grammarians — Ed ) 
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in all cases the procession in •which the bride is taken homo 
after the marriage is as showy as the parties can afford 

In BeDgal these processions are particularly sumptuous, and 
marriages there have been known to co*t lacs of rupees 11 
The parties are generally children , the bride must always 
be under the age of puberty, and both are usually under ten 
These premature marriages, instead of producing attachment, 
often cause early and everlasting disagreements 

Hindu parents are remarkable for their affection for their 
children while they are young , but they not unfrequently have 
disputes with grown up sons, the source of which probably 
lies m the legal restrictions on the father’s control over his 
property 

Boys of family are brought into company dressed like men 
(with little swords, etc ), and behave with all the propriety, 
and almost all the formality, of grown up people 

The children of the common people sprawl about the streets, 
pelt each other with dust, and are less restrained even than 
children in England At this age they are generally very 
handsome 

The education of the common people does not extend be- 
yond writing and the elements of arithmetic There are 
school* m all towns, and in some villages, paid by small fees , 
the expense for each bov in the south of India is estimated at 
irom 15s to 16s a year 11 but it must be very much less m 
other places? In Bengal and Behar the fee is often only a 
Sm TV ° rtl ° n °* gram or ^cooked vegetables x * 

They are taught, with the aid of monitors, in the manner 
,ntr ®“ UCe d from Madras into England 

,, number of children educated at public schools under 
c Madras presidency (according to an estimate of Sir T 
unro ) Jess than one in three , but, low as it is, he justly 
this is a higher rate than existed, till very lately, in 
und T ntnes m ^ uro P e H 15 probable that the proportion 
1 j ot ^ er presidencies is not greater than under Aladras “ 
too I t in deed, whether the average was not a good deal 
0 igh Women are everywhere almost entirely uneducated 
to k i 0 i v' D S°°d circumstances seldom send their children 
c °ol, but have them taught at home by Bramins retained 
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one or thirty two boys in Bengal and 
Behar but the mcompetency of the 
instructors and the early age at 
which the boya were removed neu 
tralised all the benefit Of course 
the recent progress of education 
especially in Bengal has introduced 
an entirely new order of things —Ed ] 
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for the purpose The higher branches of learning are taught 
gratuitously , the teachers maintaining themselves, and often 
a portion of their scholars, by means of presents received from 
princes and opulent individuals 

There is now no learning, except among the Bramins, and 
with them it is at a low ebb 

The remains of ancient literature sufficiently show the 
far higher pitch to which it had attained in former tunes 
There is no such proof of the greater diffusion of knowledge 
in those daj s , but when three of the four classes were en- 
couraged to read the Vedas, it is probable that they were more 
generally well informed than now 

More must be said of Indian names than the intrinsic 
importance of the subject deserves, to obviate the difficulty 
of recognising individuals named m different histones 
Few of the Hindu nations have family » names The 
Marattas have them exactly as m Europe The Rajputs 
have names of clans or tnbes, but too extensive completely 
to supply the place of famdy names , and the same is the case 
with the Bramins of the north of India 

In the south of India it is usual to prefix the name of the 
city or place of which the person is an inhabitant to his proper 
name (as Carpa Candi Rao, Candi Rao of Carpa, or Caddapa) ” 
The most general practice on formal occasions is that common 
in most parts of Asia, of adding the father’s name to that of 
the son , but this practice may, perhaps, have been borrowed 
from the Mussulmans 

A European reader might be led to call a person indifferently 
bj either of his names, or to take the first or last for 
shortness , but the first might be the name of a town, and 
the last the name of the person’s father, or of his cast, and 
not his own 

Another difficulty arises, chiefly among the Mahometans, ^ 
from.their frequent change of title , as is the case with our 
own nnlnltfv 
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is denied by those likely to be best informed ; and the story 
ha 3 probably originated in some misconception After death, 
the body is bathed, perfumed, decked with flowers, and im- 
mediately earned out to the pyre It is enjoined to be pre- 
ceded by music, which is still observed m the south of India 
There, also, the corpse is exposed on a bed with the face painted 
with crimson powder In other parts, on the contrary, the 
body is carefully covered up Except in the south, the corpse 
is earned without music, but with short exclamations of sorrow 
from the attendants 

, The funeral pile for an ordinary person is not above four or 
five feet high , it is decorated with flowers, and clarified butter 
and scented oils ore poured upon the flames The pyre is 
lighted by a relation, after many ceremonies and oblations ; 
and the relations, after other observances, purify themselves in 
a stream, ancPsit down on a bank to wait the progress of the 
fire They present a melancholy spectacle on such occasions, 
wrapped up in their wet garments, and looking sorrowfully 
on the pyre Neither the wet dress nor the Borrow is required 
by their religion , on the contrary, they are enjoined to alleviate 
their grief by repeating certain verses, and to refrain from 
tears and lamentations 11 

The Hindus seldom erect tombs, except to men who fall in 
battle, or widows who burn with their husbands Their tombs 
resemble small Bquare altars 

The Qbstqmes performed periodically to the dead” have 
en fully explained in another place I may mention here 
o prodigious expense sometimes incurred on those occa- 
m^ 3 c ^i n ^ u fami ly m Calcutta were stated, m the news- 
nn^ 8 * " une » 1824, to have expended, besides numerous 
sum Tf°rnn to distinguished Bramms, the immense 

m mcVrfrag, 


1 SU PP<*C, 20,000 rui 
to release debtors 


jes, which it is mentioned that they pay 


themse!iM° kn°wnfchnt Indian widows sometimes sacrifice 
such r,„i.,« 0n t lc *'\H5ral pile of their husbands, and that 
barous Calc l Satis The penod at which this bar 
t was introduced is uncertain It is not alluded 

verses — . "'"S aro nmq^g tho tho tears and rheum shed by their 

‘ Foolisl, is ho trim «uw>i \ kinsmen then do not wad but 

«nc# m tins human diligently perform the obsequies of 

of S^Knin T 011 * dead Ccolebrooke in A euttw 

went like the foam ^ trw L tran Researches \ol va p 244 
AlUtlmt t W 19 Book I p 45 F 
t*** all that 90 Quarterlj Oriental Magazine for 

“himatelt fall « must September, 1S24 p 23 
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to by Menu, who treats of the conduct proper for faithful 
anil devoted widows, as if there were no doubt about their 
surviving their husbands 81 It is thought by some to have been 
recognized in ancient authorities, particularly in the Rig Veda , 
but others deny this construction of the text ** It certainly is 
of great antiquity, as an instance is described by Diodorus 
(who wrote before the birth of Christ), and is stated to have 
occurred in the array of Eumenes upwards of 300 years 
before our era ** The claim of the elder wife to preference 
over the younger, the Indian law against the burning of 
pregnant women, and other similar circumstances mentioned 
in his narrative, are too consistent with Hindu institutions, 
and the ceremonies are too correctly described, to leave the 
least doubt that Diodorus’s account is authentic, and that the 
custom was as fully, though probably not so extensively, 
established m the time of Eumenes as at present 

The practice is ascribed by Diodorus, as it still is by our 
missionaries, to the degraded condition to which a woman who 
outlives her husband is condemned If the motive were one of 


bo general an influence, the practice would scarcely be so rare 
t is more probable that the hopes of immediately entering 
on the enjoyment of heaven, and of en titling the husband to 
the same felicity, as well as the gljlry attending such a 

spirTs^oaT th' ar a s “ fficlent to excitKthe few enthusiastic 
spirits who go through this awful trial f 

for the^urposiTof oh*’ ^ relatlon3 enetjurago self immolation 

would brXmg to?‘Sf P rc Hty of the widow It 
conduct frequent® eve^m o 7 ° f J 1 ™ an i nature to th,n ? SU ° h 
where the widow},™ e pr . oportlon top the number of cases 

be conlidenUy rdied on '“Tf and fM ‘> “ “V 

d not in aU, cases sinner.^ a the relat O>ns are almost m all 
Ace For this purpose ?n 7 addT US °i d ' ssuadln S the T‘ 
and those of the infant ch,u dlt ‘ 0n , to U their own entreaties 
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The mode of concremation is various : in Bengal, the living 
and dead bodies are stretched on a pile where strong ropes 
and bamboos are thrown across them, so as to prevent any 
attempt to rise. In Orissa, the woman throws herself into 
the pyre, which is below the level of the ground. In the 
Deckan, the woman sits down on the pyre with her husband’s 
head in her lap, and remains there till suffocated, or crushed 
by the fall of a heavy roof of logs of wood, which is fixed by 
cords to posts at the comers of the pile. 

The sight of a widow burning is a most painful one ; but it is 
hard to say whether the spectator is most affected by pity or 
admiration. The more than human serenity of the victim, and 
the Tespect which she receives from those around her, are 
heightened by her gentle demeanour, and her care -to omit 
nothing* in distributing her last presents, and paying the usual 
marks of courtesy to the bystanders ; while the cruel death 
that awaits her is doubly felt from her own apparent insen- 
sibility to its terrors. The reflections which succeed are of 
a different character, and one is humiliated to think that so 
feeble a being can be elevated by superstition to a Belf-devotion 
not surpassed by the noblest examples of patriots or martyrs. 

I have heard that, in Guzerat, women about to bum are 
often stupefied with opium. In most other parts this is cer- 
tainly not the case. Women go through all the ceremonies 
with astonishing composure and presence of mind, and have 
been seen, seated, unconfined, among the flames, apparently 
praying, and raising their joined hands to their heads with 
as little agitation as at their ordinary devotions. On the other 
hand, frightful instances have occurred of women bursting 
from amidst the flames, and being thrust back by the assistants. 

ne of these diabolical attempts was made in Bengal, when 
an English gentleman io he matj" lie sperteiors, 

and succeeded in preventing the aecomplishmentof the tragedy; 
ut, next day, he was surprised to encounter the bitterest 
eproa^hes from the woman, for having been the occasion of 
ler disgrace, and the obstacle to her being then in* heaven 
njoying the company of her husband, and the blessings of 
those j 8 he had left behind. 

P r ^ctiee is by no means universal in India. It never 

0 the south of the river Kishna ; and under the Bombay 
pvt* Cn °y.’ in °luding the former sovereignty of the Brarnin 
of ^ founts to thirty-two in a year. In the rest 

Bontnl • n * S P r °bably more rare. In Hindostan and 
i-pnrTt i 13 80 c . ommon » that some hundreds are officially 
alone 6 a3 burnin S dually within the British dominions 
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Self-immolation by men also is not uncommon, but it is 
generally performed by persons lingering under incurable 
disorders It is done by leaping into fire, by burning alive, 
by plunging into a river, or by other modes, such as throwing 
oneself before the sacred car at Jagannath During the four 
years of Mr Stirling’s attendance at Jagannath, three persons 
perished under the car , one case he ascribed to accident, * 
and the other two persons had long Buffered under excruciating 
disorders “ 

The Hindus have some peculiarities that do not admit of 
classification As they have casts for all the trades, they 
have also casts for thieves, and men are brought up to con- 
sider robbing as their hereditary occupation Most of the 
hill tribes, bordering on cultivated countries, are of this de- 
scription , and even throughout the plains there are casts 
more notorious for theft and robbery than gipsies used to fie 
for pilfering in Europe 

In their case hereditary professions seem favourable to 
skill, for there are nowhere such dexterous thieves as in India 
Travellers are full of stones of the patience, perseverance, 
and address with which they will steal, unperceived, through 
the midst of guards, and carry off their prize in the most 
dangerous situations Some dig holes m the earth, and come 
up within the wall of a well enclosed house others, by what- * 
ever way they enter, always open a door or two to secure a 
retreat , and proceed to plunder, naked, smeaied, with oil, 
and armed with a dagger , so that it is as dangerous to seize 
them as it is difficult to hold 

One great class, called Thags, continually travel about the 
country, assuming different disguises, an art in which they are 
perfect masters Their practice is to insinuate themselves 
into the society of travellers whom they hear to be possessed 
of property, and to accompany them till they have an 
opportunity of administering a stupefying drug, or of throwing 
a noose over the neck of their unsuspecting companion He, 
is then murdered without blood being shed, and buried so 
skilfully that a long time elapses before hi3 fate is suspected 
The Thags invoke Bhawani, and vow a portion of their spoil 
£o her This mixture of religion and crime might of itself ba 
mentioned as a peculiarity , but it is paralleled by the vows 
of pirates and banditti to the Madonna , and m the case of 
Mussulmans, who form the largest portion of the Thags, it is 
like the compacts with the devil, which were believed in days 
of superstition 

It need scarcely be said that the longest descent of the 
Atiatic Jletearehet vol xv p 324 
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thievish casts gives them no claim on the sympathy of tl o rest 
of the community, who look on them ns equally obnoxious anu 
deserving of punishment, both m this world and the next, as 
if their ancestors had belonged to the most virtuous classes 
The hired watchmen are generally of these casts, and are 
4 faithful and efficacious Their presence alone is a protection 
against their own class , and their skill and vigilance, against 
strangers Guzerat is famous for one class of people of this 
sort, whose business it is to trace thieves by tlieir footsteps 
In a dry country a bare foot leaves little print to common eyes , 
but one of these people will perceive all its peculiarities so as 
to recognise it in all circumstances, and will pursue a robber 
by these vestiges for a distance that seems incredible ** 

In another instance, a cast seems to employ its privilege 
exclusively for the protection of property These are the 
Bhats and Charans of the West of India, who are revered as 
bards, and in some measure as heralds, among the Rajput 
tribes In Rajputana they conduct caravans which are not 
only protected from plunder, but from legal duties In Guzora t 
they carry laTge sums in bullion, through tracts where a strong 
escort would be insufficient to protect it They are also guar 
antees of all agreements of chiefs among themselves, and even 
with the government 

Their power is derived from the sanctity of their character 
and their desperate resolution If a man carrying treasure is 
approached** he announces that he will commit traga, as it is 
called or if an engagement is not complied with, he issues the 
same threat unless it is fulfilled If he is not attended to, he 
proceeds to gash his limbs with a dagger, which, if all other 
means fail he will plunge into his heart , or he will first strike off 
the head of his child or different guarantees to the agreement 
will cast lots who is to be first beheaded by his companions 
'Tire hisgrace or these proceedings and the fear of having a 
bard s blood on their head generally reduce the most obstinate 
to reason Their fidelity is exemplary, and they never hesitate 
to sacrifice their lives to keep up an ascendency on which the * 
importance of their cast depends ** 

Of the same nature with thi3 is the custom by which Bramins 
sea ? themselves with a dagger or with poison at a man’s door 
ana threaten to make away with themselves if the owner eats 


* One Was employed to pursue a 
man who had earned off the plato 
belonging to ft regimental mesa at 
wT* h ® tracked h’m to Ahmedi 
b&d twelve or fourteen miles lost 
him among the well trodden streets 
of that city but recovered 1 is traces 
on reach ng the opposite gate and. 


though long foiled by the fug tive a 
running up the water of n rivulet ho 
at last came up with him and ro 
covered the property after a cl ase 
of from twenty to tlurty m lea 
** Seo Tod s Rdjasthdn and Mai 
colms Central India vol u p 130 
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before he has complied with their demands Common creditors 
also resort to this practice (which is called dharna) , hut with- 
out threats of self-murder They prevent their debtor’s eating 
by an appeal to his honour, and also by stopping his supplies r 
and they fast themselves during all the time that they compel 
their debtor to do so This sort of compulsion is used even 
against princes, and must not be resisted by force It is a very 
common mode employed by troops to procure payment of 
arrears, and is then directed either against the paymaster, 
the prime minister, or the sovereign himself 

The practice of sworn friendship is remarkable, though not 
peculiar to the Hindus Persons take a vow of friendship and 
mutual support with certain forms , and, even in a community 
little remarkable for faith, it is infamous to break this oath 17 

The hills and forests in the centre of India are inhabited by 
a race of people differing widely from those who occupy the 
plains They are small, black, slender, but active, with pecu- 
liar features, and a quick and restless eye They wear few 
clothes, are armed with bows and arrows, make open profession 
of plunder, and, unless the government is strong, are always 
at war with all their neighbours When invaded, they conduct 
their operations with secrecy and celerity, and shower their 
arrows from rocks and thickets, whence they can escape before 
they can be attacked, and often before they can be seen 

They live in scattered, and sometimes movable hamlets, 
are divided into small communities, and allow great power to 
their chiefs They subsist on the produce of their own im- 
perfect cultivation, and on what they obtain by exohange3 or 
plunder from the plains They occasionally kill game, but do 
not depend on that for their support In many parts the 
berries of the mahua tree form an important part of their food 
Besides one or two of the Hindu gods, they have many of their 
own, who dispense particular blessings or calamities The one ^ 
who presides over the small pox 13, in most places, looked on ‘ 
with peculiar awe 

They sacrifice fowls, pour libations before eating, are guided 
bj inspired magicians, and not by priests, bury their dead, and 
have somo ceremonies on the birth of children, marriages, and 
funerals, in common They are all much addicted to spirituous 
liquors , and most of them kill and eat o\en Their great 
abode is in the Yindhya mountains, which run east and west 
from the Ganges to Guzerat, and the broad tract of forest 
wfncJ 1 extends north and south from the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad to the latitude of Masulipatam, and, with interrupt 


V. I * art of tll « ceremony is dividing 
a U il, or wood nn>K half of which 


w kept by each party and from this 
compact is called I W 1 bliandAr 
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tions, almost to Cape Comorin. In some places the forest has 
been encroached on by cultivation, and the inhabitants have 
remained in the plains as village watchmen, hunters, and other 
trades suited to their habits. In a few places their devasta- 
tions have restored the clear country to the forest ; and the 
remains of villages are seen among the haunts of wild 
beasts. 

The point of resemblance above mentioned lead to the 
opinion that all these rude tribes form one people ; but they 
differ in other particulars, and each has a separate name ; so 
that it was only by comparing their languages (where they 
retain a distinct language) that we can hope to see the question 
of their identity settled. 

These people, at Bagalpur, are called paharis, or moun- 
taineers. Under the name of Cols, they occupy a great tract 
of wild* countoy in the west of Bengal and Behar, and extend 
into the Vindhya mountains, near Mirzapur. In the adjoining 
part of the Vindhya range, and in the centre and south of the 
great forest, they are called Gonds ; farther west, in the 
Vindhya chain, they are called Bhils ; and in all the western 
hills, Colis ; which name probably has some connection with 
the Cols of Behar, and may possibly have some with iho 
Colaris, a similar tribe in the extreme south. The Colis stretch 
westward along the hills and forests in Guzerat, nearly to the 
desert ; on the south they take in part of the range of Ghats. 

These tribes are known by different names in other parts of 
the country ; but the above are by far the most considerable. 

Their early history is uncertain. 'In the Deckan they were 
in their present state at the time of the Hindff invasion ; nnd 
probably some of them were those allies of Rama whom tradi- 
tion and fiction have turned into a nation of monkeys. 

That whole country was then a forest ; and the present 
Aviy At tfAwsiy portnsirs - cA wiYAnV Auto rroo yvA beets 
brought into cultivation. The great tract of forest, galled 
Gondwana, lying between the rich countries of Berar and 
CattaS, and occasionally broken in upon by patches of culti- 
vation, gives a clear idea of the original state of the Deckan, 
and the progress of its improvement. 

In Hindostan they may be the unsubdued part of the * 
nation from whom the servile class was formed ; or, if it he 
true that even there their language is mixed with Tamil, they 
may possiblj be the remains of some aboriginal people anterior 
even to those conquered by the Hindus. 

There are other tribes of mountaineers in the north-eastern 
hills, and the lower branches of Himalaya ; but they all differ 
widely from those above described, and partake more of the 
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features and appearance of the nations between them and 
China 

No separate mention is made of the mountain tribes by the 
Greeks , but Pliny more than once speaks of such communities. 

Englishmen in India have less opportunity than might be 
expected of forming opinions of the native character Even 
m England few know much of the people beyond their own 
class, and what they do know they learn from newspapers 
and publications of a description which does not exist in India 
In that country, also, religion and manners put bars to our 
intimacy with the natives, and limit the number of transac 
tions as well as the freo communication of opinions We 
know nothing of the interior of families but by report , and 
have no share in those numerous occurrences of life in which 
the amiable parts of character are most exhibited 

Missionaries of a different religion, judges^ police magis 
trates, officers of revenue or customs, and even diplomatists, 
do not see the most virtuous portion of a nation, nor any 
portion, unless when influenced by passion, or occupied by 
some personal interest What we do see we judge by our own 
Standard We conclude that a man who cries like a child on 
slight occasions must always be incapable of acting or suffering 
with dignity , and that one who allows himself to be called a 
liar would not be ashamed of any baseness Our writers also 
confound the distinctions of time and place , they combine 
in one character the Maratta and the Bengalese ;» and tax the 
present generation with the crimes of the heroes of the “ Maha 
Bharata ” It might be argued, in opposition to many un 
favourable testimonies, that those who have known the Indians 
longest have always the best opinion of them , but this is 
rather a compliment to human nature than to them, since it 
is true of every other people It is more m point, that all 
persons who have retired from India think better of the people 
they have left after comparing them with others even of the 
moat justly admired nations 

These considerations should make us distrust our own 
impressions, when unfavourable, but cannot blind us to the 
fact that the Hindus have, in reality, some great defects of 
character Their defects no doubt arise chiefly from moral 
causes , hut they are also to be ascribed m part to physical 
constitution, and in part to soil and climate 

Some races are certainly less vigorous than others , and all 
must degenerate if placed m an enervating atmosphere 

Mere heat may not enervate If it is unavoidable and 
unremitting, it e\en produces a sort of hardiness like that 
arising from the rigours of a northern winter If sterility be 
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added, and the fruits of hard labour aro contested among 
scattered tribes, the result may be the energy and decision of 
the Arab , 

But, in India a warm temperature is accompanied by a 
fertile soil, which renders severe labour unnecessary, and an 
extent of land that would support an almost indefinite increase 
'of inhabitants The heat is moderated by rain, and warded off 
by numerous trees and forests everything is calculated to 
produce that state of listless inactivity which foreigners find 
it so difficult to resist The shades of character that are found 
in different parts of India tend to confirm this supposition 
The inhabitants of the dry countries m the north, which in 
winter are cold, are comparatively manly and active The 
Marattas, inhabiting a mountainous and unfertile region, are 
hardy apd laborious , while the Bengalese, with their moist 
climate and thteir double crops of nee, where the cocoa nut 
tree and the bamboo furnish all the matenals for construction 
unwrought, are more effeminate than any other people m 
India But love of repose, though not sufficient to extinguish 
industry or repress occasional exertions, may be taken as a 
characteristic of the whole people Akin to their indolence is 
their timidity, which arises more from the dread of being m 
volved in trouble and difficulties than from want of physical 
courage , and from these two radical influences almost all their 
vjees are derived Indolence and timidity themselves may be 
thought tq be produced by despotism and superstition, with 
out any aid from nature , but if those causes were alone sufficient, 
they would have had the same operation on the indefatigable 
Chinese and the imperturbable Russian , in the present case 
they are as likely to be effect as cause 

The most prominent vice of the Hindus is want of veracity, 
in which they outdo most nations even of the East They do 
not even resent the imputation of falsehood , the same man 
would calmly answer to a doubt by saying, “ Why should I. tell 
a lie * ” who would shed blood for what he regarded as the 
slightest infringement of his honour 

Perjury, which is only an aggravated species of falsehood 
naturally accompanies other offences of the kind (though it is 
not more frequent than m other Asiatic countries) , and those 
who pay bo little regard to statements about the past cannot be 
expected to be scrupulous m promises for the future Breaches 
of faith in private life are much more common in India than 
in England , but even in India the great majority, of course, 
are true to their word 

It is in people connected with government that deceit is 
most common , but in India, this class spreads far , as, from 
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the nature of the land revenue, tho lowest villager is often 
obliged to resist force by fraud 

In some cases, the faults of the government produce an 
opposite effect Merchants and bankers nro generally strict 
observers of their engagements If it were othcrw iso, commerce 
could not go on where justice is so irregularly administered 
Hindus are not ill fitted by naturo for intrigue and cunning, 
avhen their situation calls forth those powers Patient, 
supple, and insinuating, they will penetrate tho Mens of a 
person with whom they have to deal , watch his humours, 
soothe or irritate Ins temper , present things in such a form 
as suits their designs, and contrive, by indirect manoeuvres, 
to make others even unw illmgly contribute to the accomplish 
ment of their ends But tlieir plots are seldom so daring or 
flagitious as those of other Asiatic nations, or even of Indian 
Mussulmans, though these last liavo been soffened by their 
intercourse w ith the people among whom they are settled 
It is probably ow ing to the faults of their government that 
they are corrupt to take a bribe in a good cause is almost 
meritorious , and it is a venial offence to tako one when the 
cause is bad Pecuniary fraud is not thought very disgraceful, 
and, if against the public, scarcely disgraceful at all 

It is to their government, also, that wo must impute their 
flattery and their importunity The first is gross, even after 
every allowance lias been made for the different degrees of 
force which nations give to the language of civility The 
second arises from the indecision of their own rulers , they 
never consider an answer final, and are never ashamed to 
, prosecute a suit as long as their varied invention, the possible 
change of circumstances, or the exhausted patience of the 
person applied to, gives them a hope of carrying their point 
Like all that are slow to actual conflict, they are very 
litigious, and much addicted to verbal altercation They will 
persfeverc in a lawsuit till they are ruined , and will argue, on 
other occasions, with a violence so unlike their ordinary de- 
meanour, that one unaccustomed to them expects immediate 
blows or bloodshed 


The public spirit of Hindus is either confined to their cast 
or village, in which cases it is often very strong , or if it extends 
to tho general government, it goes no farther than zeal for its 
au onty on the part of its agents and dependents Great 
national spirit is sometimes shown in war, especially where 
„ re 'S‘ on concerned, but allegiance in general sits very loose 
a subject will take service against bis natural sovereign as 
rea 1 y as for him and always has more regard to the salt he 
•^bas eaten than to the land in which he was born 
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Although the Hindus, as has been seen, break, through some 
of the most important rules of morality, we must not suppose 
that they are devoid of principle Except in the cases specified, 
they have all the usual respect for moral obligations , and to 
some rules which, in their estimation, are of peculiar import- 
ance they adhere, in spite of every temptation to depart from 
them A Bramin will rather starve to death than eat pro 
hibited food , a headman of the village will suffer the torture 
rather than consent to a contribution laid on the inhabitants 
by a tyrant, or by banditti , the same servant who cheats his 
master in his accounts may be trusted with money to any 
amount in deposit Even in corrupt transactions, it is seldom 
that men will not rather undergo a punishment than betray 
those to whom they have given a bribe 

Their great defect is a want of manliness Their slavish 
constitution, their blind superstition, their extravagant myth- 
ology, the subtilties and verbal distinctions of their philosophy, 
the languid softness of their poetry, their effeminate manners, 
their love of artifice and delay, their submissive temper, their 
dread of change, the delight they take in puerile fables, and 
their neglect of rational history, are so many proofs of the 
absence of the more robust qualities of disposition and intellect 
throughout the mass of the nation 

But this censure, though true of the whole, when compared 
with other nations, by no means applies to all classes, or to 
any at all times The labouring people are industrious and 
persevering , and other classes, when stimulated by any strong 
motive, and sometimes even by mere sport, will go through 
great hardships and endure long fatigue 

They are not a people habitually to bear up against desper- 
ate attacks, and still less against a long course of discourage- 
ment and disaster , yet they often display bravery not sur- 
passed 6y the most warlike nations , and wiu afways throw 
away their lives for any consideration of religion or honour 
Hindu Sepoys in our pay have, in two instances, advanced, 
after troops of the king’s service had been beaten off, and on 
one of these occasions they were opposed to French soldiers 
The sequel of this history will show instances of whole bodies 
of troops rushing forward to certain death, while, in private 
life, the lowest do not hesitate to commit suicide if they once 
conceive their honour tarnished 

Their contempt of death is, indeed, an extraordinary con- 
comitant to their timidity when exposed to lesser evils 
When Ins fate is inevitable, the lowest Hindu encounters it 
with a coolness that would excite admiration in Europe, 
Converses with his friends with cheerfulness, and awaits 
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the approach of death without any diminution of his usual 
serenity. 

The best specimen of the Hindu character, retaining its 
peculiarities, while divested of many of its defects, is found 
among the Kajputs and other military classes in Gangetic 
Hindostan, from among whom so many of our Sepoys are 
recruited It is there we are most likely to gain a clear con- 
ception of their high spirit, their enthusiastic courage, and 
generous self devotion, so singularly combined with gentleness 
of manners and softness of heart, together with a boyish play- 
fulness and almost infantine simplicity 

The villagers are everywhere an inoffensive, amiable 
people, affectionate to their families, kind to their neigh- 
bours, and, towards all but the government, honest and 
sincere , 

The townspeople are of a more mixed character , but they 
are quiet and orderly, seldom disturbing the public peace by 
tumults, or their own by private broils On the whole, if we 
except those connected with the government, they will bear a 
fair comparison with the people of towns in England Their 
advantages in religion and government give a clear superiority 
to our middle classes , and even among the labouring class 
there are many to whom no parallel could be found in any rank 
in India , but, on the other hand, there is no set of people 
among the Hindus so depraved as the dregs of our great towns , 
and the Bwarms of people who live by fraud — sharpers, im- 
postors, and adventurers of all descriptions, from those who 
mix with the higher orders down to those who prey on the 
common people — are almost unknown m India 

Some of the most conspicuous of the crimes in India exceed 
those of all other countnes in atrocity The Thags “ have been 
mentioned , and the Dacoits are almost as detestable for their 
cruelty as the others for their deliberate treachery 

TJie Dacoits are gangs associated for the purpose of plunder, 
who assemble, hv fall. on. an. 'uuamj^rJjniy kill 

those who offer resistance, seize on all property, and torture 
those whom they imagine to have wealth concealed Next 
morning they are melted into the population , and such is the 
dread inspired by them, that even when known, people can 
seldom be found to come forward and accuse them Except 
m tho absence of political feeling, and the greater barbarity 
of their proceedings, their offence resembles those which have, 
at times, been common m Ireland In India it is tho conse- 
quence of weak government during the aqarchy of the last 
hundred j ears, and is rapidly disappearing under the vigorous 
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administration of tho British Both Thags and Dacoits are 
at least as often Mahometans as Hindus 

The horror excited by such enormities leads us at first to 
imagine peculiar depravity in the country where they occur , 
but a further inquiry removes that impression Including 
Thags and Dacoits, the mass of crime in India is less than m 
England Thags are almost a separate nation, and Dacoits 
arc desperate ruffians who enter into permanent gangs and 
devote their lives to rapine , but the remaining part of the 
population is little given to such passions as disturb society 
By a series of Reports laid before the House of Commons in 
1832,“ it appears that, on an average of four years, the number 
of capital sentences earned into effect annually in England and 
Wales was 1 for 203,281 souls , and m the provinces under the 
Bengal .presidency, 1 for 1,004,182,“ transportation for life 
in England, l # for 67,173, and in the Bengal provinces, 1 for 
402,010 

We may admit that tho proportion of undetected crimes 
in Bengal is considerably greater than in England , but it 
would require a most extravagant allowance on that account 
to bring the amount of great crimes in the two countries to 
an equality 

Murders are oftener from jealousy, or some such motive 
than from gam and theft is confined to particular classes , 
so that there is little uneasiness regarding property European 0 
sleep with ewe ry door in the house open, and their property 
scattered about as it lay m the daytime, and seldom have to 
complain of loss even with so numerous a body of servants 
as fills every private house, it is no small proof of habitual 
confidence to see scarcely anything locked up 

Tho natives of India are often accused of wanting in grati 
tude , but it does not appear that those who make the charge 
have done much to inspire such a sentiment When masters are 
really kind and considerate, they find as warm a return from 
Indian^ servants as any m tho world , and there are few who 
have tried them in sickness, or in difficulties and dangers, who 
do not bear \\ ltness to their sj mpathy and attachment Their 
devotion to their own chiefs is proverbial, and can arise from 
no other cause than gratitude unless where cast supplies tho 
place of clannish feeling Tho fidelity of our Sepojs to their 
foreign masters has been shown in instances which it would bo 


v Vinuto of Fvtdence (Judicial) 
P '03 

Tho olmual number of sentences 
to death in England was 1 232, and 
of executions 61 In Bengal the 


sentences » ere 69 and tl e executions 
tho name England is taken at 
13 000 000 souls, and tl o Bengal 
proMnces nt CO 000 000 
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difficult to match, oven among national troops, in any other 
country “ 

Nor is this confined to the lower orders , it is common to 
see persons who have been patronised by men in power, not 
only continue their attachment to them when m disgrace, but 
even to their families when they have left them in a helpless 
condition ” 

Though their character is altered smeo the mixture with 
foreigners the Hindus aro still a mild and gentle people The 
cruel mass acres that attended all their battles w rth the Maho 
metans must lmvo led to sanguinary retaliation , and they no 
longer act on the generous laws of war which are so conspicuous 
in Menu But even now they aro more merciful to prisoners 
than any other Asiatic peoplo, or than their Mussulman 
countrymen , 

Tippoo used to cut off tho right hands and noses of the 
British camp followers that fell into his hands The last 
Pcshwa gave to men of the same sort a small quantity of pro 
visions and a rupee each, to enable them to return to their 
business, after they had been plundered by his troops 

Cold blooded cruelty is, indeed, imputed to Bramms m 
power, and it is probably the result of checking tho natural 
outlets for resentment but the worst of them are averse to 
causing death especially when attended with shedding blood 
In ordinary circumstances, the Hindus are compassionate and 
benevolent , but they nre deficient m actixe human ty, partly 
owing to the unsocial effects of cast, and partly to the apathy 
■which makes them indifferent to their own calamities, as well 
as to those of their neighbours 

Tins deficiency appears m their treatment of the poor All 
feed Bramms and give alms to religious mendicants , but a 
beggar from mere want would neither be relieved by the 
chanty of Europe, nor the indiscriminate hospitality of most 
parts of Asia 

Though improvidence is common among the poor, and 
ostentatious profusion, on particular occasions, among the 
rich, the general disposition the Hindus is frugal, and even 
parsimonious Their ordinary expenses are small, and few of 
any rank in life hesitate to increase their savings by employ ing 


” rrtjs was wntton i n 1 841 —Ed 
P erfectly authent c instanc. 
might bo mentioned of an Encliel 
gentleman, in a high station in B en 
gal who was dismissed and after 
wards reduced to great temporar 
difficulties in his own country i 
native of rank, to whom he had beei 
^kind, supplied him, when in thos 


circumstances with upwards of 
£10 000 of which he would not accept 
repayment and for which he could 
expect no possible return This 
generous fnend waB a Maratta Bra 
min a race of all others who have 
least sympathy with peopfe of other 
casts and who are most hardened 
and corrupted by power 
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them mchrectly in commerce, or by lending them out at high 
interest 

Hindu children are much more quick and intelligent than 
European ones The capacity of lads of twelve and fourteen 
is often surprising , and not less so is the manner in which 
their faculties become blunted after the age of puberty. But 
at all ages they are very intelligent , and this strikes us most 
m the lower orders, who, in propriety of demeanour, and in 
command of language, are far less different from their superiors 
than with us 

Their freedom from gross debauchery is the point in which 
the Hindus appear to most advantage It can scarcely be 
expected, from their climate and its concomitants, that they 
should be less licentious than other nations , but if we compare 
them with our own, the absence of drunkenness, and of im- 
modesty in other vices, will leave the superiority in purity of 
manners on the side least flattering to our self esteem 

Their indifference to the grossest terms in conversation 
appears inconsistent with this praise , but it has been well 
explained as arising from “that simplicity which conceives 
that whatever can exist without blame, may bo named without 
offence ” , and thts view is confirmed by the decorum of their 
behaviour in other respects 

Though naturally quiet and thoughtful, they are cheerful 
in society , fond of conversation and amusement, and delight- 
ing in anpedote and humour bordering on buffoonery It has 
been remarked before, that their conversation is often trifling, 
and this frivolity extends to their general character, and is 
combined with a disposition to vanity and ostentation 

In their persons they are, generally spealmg, lower, and 
alwaj s more slender, than Europeans ” They have a better 
carnage and more grace, less strength, but more free use of 
their limbs 

They are of a brown colour, between the complexion of the 
southern European and that of the negro Their hair is long, 
rather lank, and always jet black Their mustachios and (in 
the few cases in which they wear them) their beards are long 
and strong Their women have a large share of beauty and 
grace, set off by a feminine reserve and timidity 51 

The cleanliness of the Hindus in their persons is pro\ erbial 
They do not change their clothes after each of their frequent 
ablutions , but even m that respect the lower classes are more 

55 Tho military classes in Hindostan from the coast near Bombay, or tho 
ere much taller than tho common run south-eastern part of Bengal (both 
° S 1 '' t™ 11 ' moist and hot nco countries) and 

, Lascars, now bo common present nn unfa\ ourablo specimen of 

tn the streets of London, are mostly the nati\ e9 of India 
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cleanly than those of other nations The public parts of their 
houses are kept very neat , but they have none of the English 
delicacy -which requires even places out of sight to partake of 
the general good order 

Before coming to any conclusions from the two views which 
have been given of the Hindus, — at the earliest epoch of which 
we possess accounts and at the present day, — it will be of no 
advantage to see how they stood at an intermediate period, 
for which we fortunately possess the means, through the 
accounts left us by the Greeks, a people uninfluenced by any 
of our peculiar opinions, and yet one whose view s we can under 
stand, and whose judgment we can appreciate 

Tins question has been fully examined in another place,” 
and the results alone need be mentioned here 

From them it appears that the chief changes between the 
time of Menu’s code and that of Alexander were-*ihe complete 
emancipation of the servile class , the more general occurrence, 
if not the first instances, of the practice of self immolation by 
widows, the prohibition of intermarriages between casts, 
the employment of the Bramms as soldiers, and their inhabiting 
separate villages, and, perhaps, the commencement of the 
monastic orders 

The changes from Menu to the present time have already 
been fully set forth , and if we take a more extensive review 
'(without contrasting two particular periods), we shall find the 
alterations have generally been for the worse •». 

The total extinction of the servile condition of the Sudras 
is, doubtless, an improvement , but in other respects we find 
the religion of the Hindus debased, their restrictions of cast 
more rigid (except in the interested relaxation of the Bramms), 
the avowed imposts on the land doubled, the courts of justice 
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CAUSES OF THE DECLINE 

by a few of the most favoured of the nations, either of antiquity 
or of modem times 

The causes of their decline have already been touched on 
in different places Their religion encourages inaction, which 
is the first step towards decay The rules of cast check lm 
provement at home, and at the same time prevent its entering 
from abroad it is those rules that have kept up the separation 
between the Hindus and the Mussulmans, and furnished the 
only instance in which an idolatrous religion has stood out 
against the comparative purity even of that of Mahomet, when 
professed by the government Despotism would doubtless 
contribute its share to check the progress of society , but 
it was less oppressive and degrading than in most Asiatic 
countries 

Tlif minute subdivision of inheritances is not peculiar to 
the Hindus , ‘and yet it is that which most strikes an inquirer 
into the causes of the abject condition of the greater part of 
them By it the descendants of the greatest landed proprietor 
must, in time, be broken down to something between a farmer 
and a labourer, but less independent than either , and without 
a chance of accumulation to enable them to recover their 
position Bankers and merchants may get rich enough to 
leave all their sons with fortunes , but as each possessor knows 
that he can neither found a family nor dispose of his property 
by will, he endeavours to gain what pleasure and honour he 
can from # J«3 life rent, by ostentation in feasts and ceremonies , 
and by commencing temples, tanks, and groves, which his 
successors are too poor to complete or to repair ** 

The effect of equal division on men’B minds is as great as on 
their fortunes It was resorted to by some ancient republics to 
prevent the growth of luxury and the disposition to innovation 
In India it successfully answers those ends, and stifles all the 
restless feelings to which men might ho led by the ambition of 
permanently improving their condition A man who has 
amassed a fortune by his own labours is not likely to have a 
turn tor literature or the fine arts , and if lie had, his collections 
" ould be dispersed at- his death, and his sons would have to 
begin their toils anew, without time for acquiring that refine 
ment in taste or elevation of sentiment which is brought about 
by the improved education of successive generations 

Hence, although rapid rise and sudden fortunes are more 
common in India than in Europe, they produco no permanent 
change in the society , all remains on the same dead level, 
with no conspicuous objects to guide the course of the 

* Hence the common opinion among Europeans, that it la thought unluck y 
for a non to go on with liu father a work- 
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community, and no barriers to oppose to the arbitrary will 
of the ruler,” 

Under such discouragements we cannot be surprised at the 
stagnation and decline of Hindu civilization The wonder is, 
how it could ever struggle against them, and how it attained 
to such a pitch as exists even at this moment 

At what time it had reached its highest point it is not easy 
to say Perhaps in institutions and moral character it was at 
its best just before Alexander , but learning was much longer 
in reaching its acme The most flourishing period for literature 
is represented by Hindu tradition to be that of Vicramaditya, 
a little before the beginning of our era , but some of the authors 
who are mentioned as the ornaments of that prince’s court 
appear to belong to later times , ” and the good writers, whose 
works are extant, extend over a long space of time, fyom the 
second century before Christ to the eighth of the Christian era 
Mathematical science was in most perfection in the fifth century 
after Christ , but works of merit, both m literature and science, 
continued to be composed for some time after the Mahometan 
invasion 


57 The great military chiefs may be 
said to be exceptions to this rule for 
they not unfrequently transmit their 
lands to their children , but they are, 
for purposes of impro\ement, the 
worst people into whose hands pro 
perty could fall As their power rests 
on mercenary soldiers they have no 
need to call m the aid of the people, 
like our barons , and as each lives 
on his own lands at a distance from 
lus equals, they neither refine each 
other by their intercourse nor those 
below them by the example of their 
social habits 

13 ^Tradition associates nine 


authors as the “ nine gems ” of his 
court — Dhanwantari Khsapapaka 
Amara Suiha Sanku Vetalabhafta 
Ghafakarpara, RahdAsa Varahami 
him and Vararuchi , but Varfihamt 
him lived in the sixth century and 
some hold that Amuf^ Sinha lived 
about the same time (set) Gen Cun 
mngham Journ A S B , 1803 
Suppl ) Bhavabhuti the dramatist 
is supposed to have lived at the 
court of YaSovarman, king of Konouj 
a d 720 , and B&na flourished ot the 
Bame court m the preceding century 
(Dr Hall Journ A S D . 1802 >— 
Ed ] 



BOOK IV 

HISTORY OF THE HINDUS UP TO THE MAHOMETAN 
INVASION 


CHAPTER I 


HISTORY OF THE HINDUS — IIINDOSTAN 


Expediti >n of Rama — War of the “ Maha Bharata ’ — Magadha — Bengal — 
Malwa — Vicramaditya — Bh6ja — Guzerat — Canouj — Other pnnci 
palities 


Thf first information we receive on Hindu history 1 is from a 
passage in Menu, 8 which gives U3 to infer that their residence 
was at one time between the rivers Saraswati (Sersooty) and 
Dnsliadwati (Caggar), a tract about 100 miles to the north-west 
of Delhi, and in extent about sixty five miles long, and from 
twenty to forty broad That land, Menu says, was called 
Brahmavarta, because it was frequented by gods , and the 
custom preserved by immemorial tradition in that country is 


pointed out as a model to the 

1 [For tho historical halts winch 
the Vnidik writings give us see 
Appendices \ II and VIII — Ed ] 

* [Tho following is a translation of 
this important passage of Menu 
(II 17—24) — 

‘ The space between the two divmo 
mors the Saraswati and the Dns 
hndwntl — that god created tract 
they call Brahm&varta • The custom 
pre\ alent m that tract, received from 
successive tradition concerning the 
castes and the muted castes is called 
the good custom ICurukshetra the 
Matsyas the Panchdlas, and the 
Surasenas f — this land which comes 
next to Bralnn&v arta is the land of 
Brahmarslus (BrohmarthtdeSa or the 
land of divine sages) From a Brah 
man bom in that district let all tho 
men on tho earth learn their several 
duties The tract between tho Hinaa 


* This may mean the land of 
Brahmd or the land of sacred know 
ledge 

t 'k'o ‘upra p 27 * 


pious * The country between 

vat and Vrndhya, to tho oast of 
Vinaiana t and to the west of Fray 
figa is called tho central region 
( Madhyadtsa ) The space between 
those two mountain ranges, to the 
eastern and the western sea the wise 
1 now as Aryaiarta (or the land of the 
Aryns) Where the black antelope 
naturally grazes is to be held as the 
proper land for offering sacrifices , all 
else is Mleclichha land Let the 
twice bom carefully keep within 
these countries , but a Sudra dis 
tressed for subsistence, may’ dwell 
anywhere ’ — Ed ] 

s Menu Book II v 17, 18 This 
tract is also the scene of the ad von 
tures of the first pnnceg and tho 
residence of the most famous sages — 
Wilson Preface to Vtshnu Purdna, 
p lxvu 


$ This is the place where the Saras 
wati terminates, lasing itself in the 
great sandy desert 
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that tract and tlio Jumna, and all to tho north oi the Jumna 
and Ganges, including North Bclmr, is mentioned, in the second 
place, under tho name of Bralunarsln , and Bramins bom 
within that tract ato pronounced to be suitable teachers of 
the several usages of men * 

llus, therefore, may be set down ns the first country ac- 
quired after that on tho Sarnswati 

Tho Puranas pass over these early stages unnoticed, nnd 
commenco tilth AyodhyA (Oudh), about the centre of the last- 
mentioned tract It is thcro that tho solar and lunar races 
have their origin, and from thcnco tho princes of all other 
countries arc sprung 

From fifty to scicnty generations of tho solar race are only 
distinguished from each other by pure!} mythological legends 
After these comes Rdma, who seems entitled to take his 
placo in real history 

His story, 1 when stripped of its fabulous and romantic 
decorations, merely relates that Rama possessed a powerful 
kingdom m Hindostan , and that ho minded the Deckan and 
penetrated to the island of Lankd (Ceylon), w Inch he conquered 
The first of these facts there is no reason to question , nnd 
wo may readily believe that Rpmn led an expedition into tho 
Deckan , but it is highly improbablo that, if ho was the first 
or even among tho first minders, lie should havo conquered 
Ceylon If lie did so, ho could not liai o lived, as is generally 
supposed, before tho compilation of the Vidas , ‘for, eicn in 
the time of Menu’s Institutes, thcro were no settlements of 
Hindu conquerors in the Deckan It is probable that tho poets 
who lini o celebrated Rama, not only reared a great fabno on a 
narrow basis, but transferred their hero’s exploits to tho sceno 
which wa9 thought most interesting in their own day 

The undoubted antiquity of tho “ Rfimfiy ana ” ' is the best 
testimony to tho early dato of tho event which it celebrates , 
yet, as no conspicuous invasion of tho Deckan could havo been 
undertaken without great resources, R&ma must have lived 
after Hindu civilization had attained a considerable pitch 
After Rama, sixty princes of his race ruled m succession 
over his dominions , hut as wo hear no more of Ayodhya 
(Oudh), it is possible that the kingdom (which at one time was 
called Coshala) may have merged in another, and that the 
capital was transferred from Oudh to Canouj 

The war celebrated in the ** Maha Bharata ” is the next 
historical event that deserves notico 

It is a contest between the lines of Pandu and of Curu (two 
branches of the reigning family) for the territory of Hastinapura 
* < Mena Book II v 19 20 « See p OS* '.Seep 160 
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(probably a place on the Ganges, north east of Delhi, which 
still beara the ancient name) The family itself is of the lunar 
race, but the different parties are supported by numerous allies, 
and some from very remote quarters 

There seem to have been many Btates in India 7 8 * (six, at 
least, in the one tract upon the Ganges ') , but a considerable 
degree of intercourse and connexion appears to have been kept 
up among them Cnshna, who is an ally of the Pandus, though 
born on the Jumna bad founded a principality m Guzexat , 
among the allies on each side are chiefs from the Hindus, and 
from Calinga in the Deckan — some even who, the translators 
are satisfied, belong to nations beyond the Indus , and Yavanas, 
a name which most orientalists consider to apply, in all early 
works, to the Greeks The Pandus were victorious, but paid 
so* dear for their success that the survivors, broken hearted 
with the loss of their friends and the destruction of their armies, 
abandoned the world and perished among the snows of Hima- 
laya Cnshna their great ally, fell, as was formerly stated,* 
in the midst of civil wars in his own country Some Hindu 
legends relate that his sons were obliged to retire beyond the 
Indus , 10 and, as those Rajputs who have come from that 
quarter in modem times to Sind and Cach are of his tribe of 
Yadu, the narrative seems more deserving of credit than at 
first sight might appear The more authentic account, how- 
ever (that of the “ Maha Bharata ” itself), describes them as 
finally returning to the neighbourhood of the Jumna 

The story of the “ Maha Bharata ” is much more probable 
than that of the “ Ramayana ” It contains more particulars 
about the state of India, and has a much greater appearance 
of being founded on facts Though far below the “ Iliad ” 
in appearance of reality, it bears nearly the same relation to 
the “ Ramayana ” that the poem on the Trojan war does to 
the legends on the adventures of Hercules , and like the 
“ Hiad ” it is the source to which many chiefs and tribes en- 
deavour to trace their ancestors 

Thb date of the war has already been discussed , " it was 
probably in the fourteenth century before Christ 


7 [Eterj glimpse which we get of 
ancient India reveals the same state 
of things as that described by Herodo 
tns — There are many different 
nations of the Indians, and they speak 
different languages (in 93) —Ed ] 

8 Hastin&pura, Mattra Panchala 

(part of Oudh and the Lower Doob) 
Bendres Magadha and Bengal 

{ Oriental Maga me \ol m p 135, 
Tod to! i p 40) A>pdhy& »3 not 


mentioned in the Malid Bhdrata 
[TJnorCanyacubja(Canouj) [1] unless 
as asserted in Menu (Chap II s 19) 
[or rather by Kulluka] Panch&Ia is 
only another name for that kingdom 

9 See p 99 

10 See Colonel Tod vol i p 85 and 
the translation (through the Persian) 
of the * Mah& Bhdrata published by 
theOrientalTranslationFund in 1831 

» Page 15o 
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THE KINGS OF MAGADHA 


Twenty-nine (some saj sixty four) of the descendants of the 
Pandus succeeded them on the throne, but the names alone of 
those princes are preserved The seat of their government 
seems to have been transferred to Delhi 

The successors of one of the lungs who appear as allies in 
the same poem were destined to attract greater notice These 
arc the kings of Magadha, of whom so much has been already 
said 11 

The Lings of Magadha seem always to have po^esc-ed 
extensive authority The first of them (he who is mentioned 
in the “ Malia Bharata ”) is represented as the head of a number 
of chiefs and tribes , but most of those probably were within 
the limits of Bengal and Beliar, as we have seen that there 
w cre.five other independent kingdoms in the tract watered b} 
tlio Ganges ** 

Tor many centuries they were all of the military tribe, but 
the first Nanda was bom of a Sudra mother , and Chandragupta, 
who overthrew the dynast} , was also of a low class 11 from 
this time, say the Puranas, the C&hatriyas lost their ascendency 
m Magadha, and all the succeeding kings and chiefs were 
Sudras 11 

The> do not seem to lia\c lost their consequence from 
the degradation of their cast ; for the Sudra successors of 
Chandragupta arc said, in the hyperbolical languago of the 
Purdnas, to liavo brought the “whole earth under one um- 
brella ” , M and there appears the strongest rcason^to believe 
that Asfica, tho third of the line, was really in possession of a 
commanding influenco over the states to the north of the 
Xerbadda Tho extent of his dominions appears from the 
remote points at which his edict-columns arc erected; and 
the same monuments bear testimony to the civilized character 
of his government, since they contain orders for establishing 
hospitals and dispensaries throughout his empire, as well 
ns for planting trees and digging wells along the public 
highway 


'* fnpn 150 

11 It iji remarkallo that tho Ya 
Mvmia or firsts nr\> represented na 

«11i<-» of the King of Magadha a 

rireunutnnr* ewdtnll} nrnrng from 
the connexion beUoen the King of 
tl o I’rasn and tl o *un-e<t>ora of Alex 
ander (I>ofe*»or M ilton, Atinhe 
l tuarehtt vol xv p 101 J Another 
of their elite*, IHiapndatta. who re- 
ceive* tho pomp. u» title, of • King of 
tlie South nn 1 \\ r*t,” appears by tlio 
" Atlnl AU-rf * (>ol A ,, in to 
l no l*>en 1 finer* f Bengal 


u {Tlio Bilddhist traditions mafeo 
Chandragupta to have been of tho 
aama f imilj n 3 Bhudda. t e tho roj 
lino of tho Sihj os , the BrAhman* 
explain Matirja a* a metronymic. 
MtirA being ono of Vanda"* wi%w 
(M Alter’* .Sans I- Lit , p. 297 — 
Vo 1 

u Sir \\ , Jones, Attatye F tienrrhu 
sol n p. 139 , profeiwor Wilwn, 
Hindu Drama \ol to. p 14 

" I’rofrtuor H lUon, // »mf m TAeafrr. 
Vol In p H 
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Tins ascendency of Asoca is the earliest ground I have been 
able to discover for an opinion which has been maintained, 
that the kings of Magadha were emperors and lords paramount 
of India , and Colonel Wilford, who has recorded all that he 
could ascertain regarding those kings, 17 states nothing that can 
countenance a belief in a greater extent or earlier commence 
ment of their supremacy During the war of the “Maha 
Bharata,” it has been shown that they formed one of six little 
monarchies witlun the basin of the Ganges, and that they were 
among the unsuccessful opponents of one of those petty states, 
that of Hastinapura 

Alexander found no lord paramount in the part of India 
which he visited , and the nations which he heard of beyond 
the Hyphasis were under aristocratic governments Arrian ,s 
and Strabo ” say that the Prasn were the most distinguished of 
all the Indian nations , but neither hints of their supremacy 
over the others Arrian, indeed, in giving this preference to 
the Prasn, and their king, Sandracottus, adds that Porus wa3 
greater than he Megasthenes *' says that there were 118 
nations in India, but mentions none of them as subordinate to 
the Prasn It is impossible to suppose that Megasthenes, who 
resided at the court of Sandracottus, and seems so well disposed 
to exalt his greatness, should have failed to mention his being 
emperor of India, or indeed his having any decided ascendency 
over states beyond his own immediate limits 

The B>«lu accounts 11 represent Chandragupta as all but 
overwhelmed by foreign invasion, and indebted for his preser- 
vation to the arts of his minister more than to the force of his 
kingdom It is probable, however, that he laid the foundation 
of that influence which was so much extended under his grand 
son His accepting the cession of the Macedonian garrisons 
on the Indus, frofu Seleucus, is a proof how far he himself had 
carried his views , and Asoca, in his youth, was governor of 
TJjem or Malwa, which must, therefore, have been a possession 
of his father 

The claim to universal monarchy in India has been advanced 
by princes of other dynasties m their inscriptions , and has 
been conceded, by different European authors, to Porus, to the 
kings of Cishmir, of Delhi, Canouj, Bengal, Malwa, Guzerat, 
and other places , but all apparently on very insufficient 
grounds 

Tho family of Maury a, to which Sandracottus belonged, 
retained possession of the throne for ten generations, and were 


17 Astatic Researches vol uc 

"a v • 

” Book xv p 4S3 


N Quoted by Arrian ch vu. 

Sl See Wilsons Theatre of 
Hindu* vol ml 
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THE DYNASTY OP PALA 


succeeded "by three other Sudra dynasties, the last and longest 
of which bore the name of Andhra " 

This dynasty ended in ad 430, and is succeeded in the 
Puranas by a confused assemblage of dynasties seemingly not 
Hindus , from which, and the interruption at all attempts at 
historical order, ne may infer a foreign invasion, followed by a 
long period of disorder At the end of several centuries a 
gleam of light breaks in and discovers Magadha 11 subject to 
the Gupta kings of Canouj Prom this period it is no longer 
distinctly mentioned 

The fame of Magadha has been preserved from its being 
the birthplace of Buddha and from its language (Magadlu or 
Pali) being now employed in the sacred writings of his most 
extensively diffused religion, as well as in those of the Jains 

A king of what we now call Bengal is mentioned among the 
allies of the king of Magadha in the w ar of the “ Malia Bharata ” 
From him, the Ayim Akben continues the succession, through 
five dynasties till the Mahometan conquest These lists, 
being only known to us by the translations of Abulazl, might 
be looked on with more suspicion than the Hindu ones already 
noticed But that one of them, at least (the fourth), is founded 
in truth, is proved by inscriptions , and from them a series 
of princes, with names ending m Pala, may be made out, who 
probably Teigned from the ninth to the latter part of the 
eleventh century 11 The inscriptions relating to this family 
were found at distant places, and in circumstanccs>that leave 
no room to question their authenticity yet they advance 
statements which are surprising m themselves, and difficult to 
reconcile to what we know, from other sources, of the history 
of India They represent the kings of Bengal as ruling over 
the whole of India , from Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from 
the Brahmaputra to the Indus They even assert that the 
same kings subdued Tibet on the east, and Camboja (which 
some suppose to be beyond the Indus) on the west “ 

These conquests are rendered impossible, to anything like 
their full extent, by the simultaneous existence of independent 


22 See Chronology p 156 
a [See note p 158 — Ed] 

24 Sea Mr Colebrooke Asiatic Be 
searches vol ix p 442 and the 
' arious inscriptions in the preceding 
' Glumes there mentioned. 

M The earliest a copper tablet con 
taming a grant of land, and found al 
Monghir appears to bo written in th( 
ninth century (See Asiatic Resear 
ches vol is p 446 above quoted. 
It says m. explicit terms that the 
reigning Rdja Dih PM Deb (or D-Svt 


Pala Deva) possessed the whole of 
India from the source of the Ganges 
to Adam s Bridge (reaching to Cey 
Ion) and from the nver Megna, or 
Brahmaputra to the western sea. It 
specifies the inhabitants of Bengal 
the Carnatic and Tibet among his 
subjects and alludes to lus army 
marching through Cambfijo — ft 
country generally supposed to he 
beyond the Indus and if not bo 
certainly in the extreme west of India 
The next inscription is on a broken 
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governments in Canouj Delhi, Ajmir, Mewar, and Gnzerat, if 
not in other places , but they could scarcely have been claimed 
m contemporary inscriptions if the princes to whom they are 
ascribed had not affected some supremacy over the other states 
and had not sent expeditions far into the west of India and 
even into the heart of the Dechan On the whole, this dynasty 
seems to have at least as good a claim as any other in the Hindu 
times to the dignity of general dominion, and affords a fresh 
reason for distrusting all such pretensions The dynasty of 
Pala was succeeded by one whose names ended in Sena, e 
and this last was subverted by the Mahometans about 
a d 1203 

Though the kingdom of Malwa does not pretend to equal in 
antiquity those already mentioned, it is of it that we possess 
the first authentic date The era still current through all the 
countries north of the Nerbadda is that of Vicramaditya who 
reigned at Ujein at the date of its commencement, which was 
fifty-six years before Christ 

Vicramaditya is the Harun al Rashid of Hindu tales and 
by drawing freely from such sources Colonel Wilford collected 
such a mass of transactions as required tho supposition of no 
less than eight Vicramadityas to reconcile the dates of them , 
but all that is now admitted is that Vicramaditya was a power 
ful monarch, ruled a civilized and prosperous country, and was 
a distinguished patron of letters 

The rv*xfc epoch is that of Raja Bhoja whose name is one of 
the most renowned in India but of whose exploits no record 
has been preserved v His long reign terminated about the 
end of the eleventh century 

The intermediate six centuries are filled up by lists of kings 


column in the district of S&ran north 
of tho Gouges It was erected by a 
ponce who professes himself tributary 
to Gour or Bongal yet claims for his 
immediate territory the tract from 
Rowa jjhanak (not exactly known) 
to the Himdlaya mountains and 
from the eastern to the western sea 
It Btate3 the Rdjaof Bengal (probably 
the son of the Ddb Pill of the last 
inscription) to have conquered Onssa 
a tribe or people called Huns (also 
mentioned m the former inscription) 
tho southern part of the coast of 
Coromandel and Guzer&t The third 
merely records that a magnificent 
monument in honour of Buddha 
near Benires, was erected in 1020 by 
a RAja of Bengal of the same family 
as the above nho from the earlier 


inscriptions also appear to have been 
Buddhists 

29 [About 900 A D a king reigned 
in Bengal named Adiswara who is 
said to have invited from Kanouj five 
distinguished Brahman3 the ances 
tors of 156 families now dispersed 
through Bengal They were accom 

E arned by five Kayasthas who sum 
iriy became tho progenitors of 
eighty three families The prece 
deuce of the various families were 
settled by B&llala Sena, who reigned 
in the eleventh century See Cole 
brooke s Eesays vol u p 188 and 
Joum A S B 1864 p 325 — Ed } 
17 [Dr Hall has Bhown (Joum 
A S B+ 1802 and VamvadatUi 
Pref ) how little foun lation there is 
for thi3 pnnre s fame as a patron of 
letters —Ed ] 
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in the “ Ay mi Akben,” and in the Hindu books among them 
is one named Chandrapala, who is said to have conquered all 
Hmdostan , but the information is too vague to be made much 
use of The princes of Mnhva certainly extended their authority 
over a large portion of the centre and west of India , and it 
is of Vicramdditya that the traditions of universal empire aro 
most common in India 

The grandson of Bhoja was taken prisoner, and Ins country 
conquered by the Raja of Guzerat , but Mdlwa appears soon to 
have recovered its independence under a new dynasty, and was 
finally subdued by the Mahometans, ad 1231 * s 

The residence of Crjshna, and other ev ents of those times, 
impress us with the belief of an early principality in Guzerat , 
and the whole is spoken of as under one dominion by a Greek 
writer of the second century *■ The Rajput traditions, quoted 
by Colonel Tod,” inform us of another principality, founded 
at Balabhi m the peninsula of Guzerat, in the middle of the 
second century of our era by Kanak Sena, an emigrant of the 
solar race, which reigned in Oudh 11 They were driven out of 
their capital in a D 624, by an army of barbarians, who, Colonel 
Tod thinks, were Parthians The princes of that family emi- 
grated again from Guzerat, and at length founded the kingdom 
of Mcwar, which still subsists Grants of land, inscribed on 
copper tablets, winch havo been translated by Mr Wathen,” 
fully confirm the fact that a race whose names often ended in 
Sena reigned at Balabhi from ad 144 to ad 624^ The bar- 
barians, whom Colonel Tod thinks Partluans, Mr Wathen 
suggests may havo been Indo Bactnans They arc certainly 
too late to bo Parthians, but it is not impossible they may havo 
been Persians of tho next raco (Sassanmns) Nouslnrwan 
reigned from a d 631 to a d 679 Various Persian authors 
quoted by Sir John Malcolm ” assert that this monarch carried 
Ins arms into Terghdna on tho north and India on tho east , 
and ns thoy ftro supported in tho first assertion by Chinese 
records,” there seems no reason to distrust them in tho second 
Sir Henry Pottinger (though without stating his authority) 
gives a minute nnd probable account of Noushirwdn’s march 
along the sea coast of Mckran to Sind , 11 and as Balabhi was 


** Colonel Tod Tnmwrlwn* of the 
Jfoyil Anahe Sottttj vol i n 201 
nnl Mr Colebrooko p 230 of the 
•amo xolume Seo nlao Gladwin i 
Ayttn Albery \o] U p 43 

*® \ol ii p 4dl ' 

M tHl* tuccrMorv aro suppowxl to 


Balabhi Bamvat tho first year of 
winch waa tho 375th of VikramSdity* 
or a x> 310 — Ed] 

91 Journal of the Aiuihe Society 
of Calcutta xol » p. 4*0 el® 
[Innscpa Ettaye Thomas od vol 
1 pp 253 202 — Ed] 

1 Ptrna vol ! p 141 
94 Do Guignes, vol ii p 400 
“ Trarelt, etc , p 330 
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Close to Sind, we may easily bclievo him to havo destroyed 
that city. Perhaps the current story of the descent of the 
Ranas of M6war from Noushirwnn may havo some connexion 
with their being driven into their present scats by that monarch. 

The difference of seven years, by which the taking of Balabhi 
precedes Nouslnrwan’s accession, is but a trifling matter in 
Hindu chronology. 

The Balabhi princes were succeeded in the rule of Guzcrat 
by the Chauras, another Rajput tribe, who finally established 
their capital, in a.d. 746, at Anlialwara, now Pattan, and 
became one of the greatest dynasties of India. 

The last raja, dying in a.d. 931 without malo issue, was 
succeeded by his son-in-law as pnneo of the Rajput tnbo of 
Salonka, or Chalukya, uhoso family were chiefs of Kalian in 
the Deekan, above the Ghats. 11 

It was a raja of this dynasty that conquered Mdlwa ; and 
it is to them, I suppose, that Colonel Wilford applies the title 
of emperors of India.” Though overrun and rendered tributary 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, the Salonkas remained on the throne 
till a.d. 122S, when they were deposed by another dynasty, 
which in a.d. 1297 ** sank in its turn beforo the Mussulman 
conquerors. 

Few of the ancient Hindu states havo attracted more notice 
than Canyacubja or Canouj. It is ono of the most anejent 
places in India : it gavo rise, and gives a name, to ono of the 
greatest tjjwisions of the Bramin class ; its capital was, perhaps, 
the wealthiest visited by the first Mahometan invaders ; and 
its ware with the neighbouring state of Delhi contributed to 
accelerate the ruin of Hindu independence. 

This kingdom appears in early times to have been called 
Panchala. It Beems to have been a long but narrow territory, 
extending on the east to Nepal (which it included), and on the 
vv&iti, sA-sTig CkwrafetA” wivi Bwn&s, za» -aa Ay rcm. 
know little else of its early history, except tho Rajput writings 
and traditions collected by Colonel Tod,” and the inscriptions 


39 Colonel Tod, vol 1 pp 83, 07, 
101, 206 From the comparative 
nearness of Kalian in the Concan, 
Colonel Tod has naturally been led 
to supposo the Salonka pnneo to 
ha^ o come from thence ; but further 
information is unfavourable to that 
opinion Of tho Sal6nka pnnees of 
IvaliAn in the Deekan more will be 
eaid hereafter. 

87 Astatic Researches, vol it. pn 
*09, 179, 181. etc 
33 Briggs’ Fcnshta 
* The identity of Canouj and Pan- 


chftla is assumed in Menu II. 19 Its 
limits, ns assigned in the “ Mahi'v 
Bhdrata,” are made out by connect- 
ing the following notes in the Oriental 
Magazine, vol ui p 33, vol iv p 
142 It 13 remarkable that these 
boundaries, enlarged a little on the 
south nnd on the west, nro tho same 
as those assigned by Colonel Tod to 
tho same kingdom at tho time of 
the Mussulman invasion — Rdjasthdn' 
vol u p *9 
40 Vol u p 2 
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examined by Professor Wilson, 41 with those translated and 
discussed by Principal Mill “ The former relate that it was 
taken from another Hindu dynasty, ad 470, by the Rath ors, 
who retained it until its conquest by the Mussulmans, in A d 
1193 , when they withdrew to their present seats in Marwar 
In this interval they represent its conquests as including, 
at one period, Bengal and Orissa, and as extending on the west 
as far as the river Indus 

The inscriptions lead us to think that the dynasty subverted 
by the Mussulmans was of more recent origin, being established 
by a Rajput adventurer in the eleventh century, and throw 
doubt on the accuracy of Colonel Tod’s information in other 
respects 

The Rajputs, as well as the Mahometan writers, who describe 
the conquest of India, dwell in terms of the highest admiration 
on the extent and magnificence of the capital of this kingdom, 
the rums of which are still to be seen on the Ganges 

It would be tedious to go through the names of the various 
petty Hindu states that existed at various periods in Hindostan , 
the annexed table gives a notion of the dates of some of them, 
{hough it must often be erroneous as well as incomplete 
The mention of Cashmir is confined to the table for a dif- 
ferent reason from the rest Its history is too full and complete 
to mix with such sketches as the above, and it enters little into 
the affairs of the other parts of India, except when it describes 
the invasion, and almost conquest, of that great continent, on 
more than one occasion, by its own rajas , the accuracy of 
which accounts appears to admit of question 41 

It is not easy to decide what states to include m the list, 
even of those which have come to my knowledge The Panjab 
Beems better entitled than Benares , but although a state, 
called Tngerta, was formed out of it m ancient times, and it 
was again nearly united, when attacked by the Mahometans, 
yet it is not noticed m the intermediate Indian history, and 
when visited by the Greeks it was broken into very small 
principalities Porug, one of the greatest chiefs, had nof, with 
all his fnends and dependents, one-eighth part of the whole 44 


*[ Asiatic Researches vol xv 
‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
\ u for 18: *4 [A sketch 
ot oil that is known of the history of 


° This solitary specimen of Hindu 
history will be found mo3t satisfac 
tonly analyzed and explained in 
Asiatic Researches, vol xv 

41 [See this discussed in Appendix 
TIT , note • — Ed ] 
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CHAPTER II 


THE DECKAN 


Early state and divisions of the Deckan Dr&vida or Tamil conntry — 

Cam&ta or Canarese country — Teling&na or Tdlugu country — Mahd 
rdshtra or the Maratta country — Onssa or Urya country — Kingdoms 
and principalities of the Deckan — Kingdom of Pdndya — Chola — Chdra 
— Kerala — Concan — Camdta and Telingdna — Bel&Ia Bdjas — The 
Iddavas — Chdlul*} aa of Cam at a — Chdlukyns of Calmga — Kings of 
Andhra — Onssa — Maharashtra or Maratta country — Tagara— 
Sdlivdhana — Deogm 


The history of the Deckan, as it has no pretensions to equal 
antiquity, is less obscure than that of Hindostan, but it is less 
interesting We know little of the early inhabitants , and 
the Hindus do not attract so much attention where they are 
colonists as they did in their native seats 1 “ All the tradi- 

tions and records of the peninsula ” (says Professor Wilson) 
“ recognize, in every part of it, a period when the natives were 
not Hindus ” , and the aborigines are described, before their 
civilization by the latter people, as foresters and mountaineers, 
or goblins and demons Some circumstances, how over, give 
nso to doubts whether the early inhabitants of tho Deckan 
could have been in so rude a state as this account of them 
would lead us to suppose 

Tho Tamil language must have been formed arK? perfected 
before the introduction of the Sanscrit , and though this fact 
may not be conclusive (biuco the North American Indians also 
possess a polished language), yet, if Mr Ellis’s opinion bo well 
founded, and there is an original Tamil literature as well as 
language, it will be impossible to class tho foundors of it with 
foresters and mountaineers * If any credit could be' given to 
the Hindu legends, Ravana, who reigned over Ceylon and tho 
southern part of the peninsula at the time of Rama’s inva 
sion, was tho head of a civilized and powerful stato , hut, by 
tho same accounts, he was a Hindu, and a follower oV Siva, 


1 The wliolo of tho following mfor 
motion down to theoeeount of Orissa, 
is denied from Professor Wilson’s 
Introduction to tho Mockenuo To 
pyr** though it mny bo sometime* 
modif rd b> opinion* for which thnt 
gentleman ought not to bo answer 
able 

» ,V l , r^rhnp*. ft proof of tho c* 
to! 1ml ment of Tamil literature before 
tlm arrival of the Brnmin* that some 
ot its rooit esteemed authors nre ol 
tho lowest coat, or what Wo call 


Fnnara These authors lived in 
comparatively modem times, but 
such a career would ne\ er have been 
thrown open to their class If tn* 
knowledge which led to it had been 
first imparted by tho Iirnmin*- 
[Therc aro some Tamil books ascribed 
to Agostja himself, but they "t* 
undoubtedly modern Tho oldest 
works are those wntten by Joins* I 
tho earliest is not later tlian tho ninth 
century a d Sco Dr Caldwell, 
Drdndian Comp Oram— FdJ 
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which would lead us to infer that the story is much more recent 
than the times to which it refers, and that part of it at least is 
founded on the state of things when it was written, rather than 
when Rama and Havana lived. 

It is probable that, after repeated invasions had opened the 
communication between the two countries, the first colonies 
from Hindostan would settle on the fruitful plains of the 
Carnatic and Tanjore, rather than in the bleak downs of the 
upper Deckan ; and although the sea might not at first have 
—influenced their choice of abode, its neighbourhood would in 
tirnd give access to traders from other nations, and would 
create a rapid increase of the towns along the coast. Such 
seems to have been the case about the beginning of our era, 
i when Pliny and the author* of the “Periplus” describe that 
part of India. 

EVefi the interior must, however, have received a consider- 
able portion of refinement at a still earlier period ; for the 
companions of Alexander, quoted in Strabo and Arrian, while 
they remark the points of difference which stiU subsist between 
the inhabitants of the south and north of India, take no notice 
of any dontraat in their manners. 

Professor Wilson surmises that the civilization of the south 
may possibly be extended even to ten centuries beforo Christ.* 

It haa been mentioned that there arc five languages spohon 
in the De'ckan ; and as they doubtless mark an equal number 
of eirly iia^ional divisions, it is proper here to describe their 
limits. ^ 

Tamil is spoken in the country called Dravida, which occu- 
pies the extreme south of the peninsula, and is bounded on 
the no-th by a lino drawn from Pulicat (near Madras) to the 
Ghats Vetwpen that and Bangalor, and so along the curve of 
those mountains westward to the boundary-lme between 
Malabar and Canara, which it follows to tho sea so as to 
include Ralabar.* 

Part o* the northern limit of Dravida forms tho southern one 


of Cantata^ which is bounded on the west by the sea, nearly as 
far as Goa.'and then by the western Ghats up to the neighbour- 
hood of Cdapur. 

The northern limit would be very roughly marked by a lino 

* [Dr Caldvell \ibid pp 77-80) 
shows that th* Drdvidians had ac- 
quired at least *ho elements of civi- 
lization previois .to tho arrival 
amongst them cf the Brahmans, but 
they were still n a *ude state Tra- 
dition names A^astya as tho first 
teacher of scierna ahd literature in 


tho south ; ho is identified with tho 
star Canopus Of course hi3 date 
is utterly uncertain ; Dr. Caldwell 
would fix it m the sixth or seventh 
century B o. — Ed ] „ *■ 

* [These limits thus include the 
district of the Malaydlam — Ed ] 
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from Colapur to Bidar, and the eastern by a line from Bidar, 
through Adorn Anantpur, and Nandidrug, to the point m the 
Ghats formerly mentioned between Puhcat and Bangalor 
This last line forms part of the western limit of the Telugu 
language which however, must be prolonged m the same 
rough way to Chanda, on the river Warda From this the 
northern boundary runs still more indistinctly east to Sohnpur 
on the Mahanadi The eastern limit runs from Sohnpur to 
Cicacole and thence along the sea to Puhcat, where it meets 
the boundary of the Tamil language 

Tho southern limit of the Maratta language and nation has 
already been described in fixing the boundaries of Camata and 
Telmgana It runs from Goa through Colapur and Bidar to 
Chanda Its eastern line follows the Warda to the chain of 
hills south of the Nerbadda called Injadri or Satpura , 

Those hills are its northern limit as far nest as Nandod 
near the Nerbadda and its western will be shown by a 
line from Nandod to Daman continued along the / sea to/ 
Goa * < I 

The Unya language is bounded on the south by' that of 
Telmgana, and on the east by the sea On the west and north* 
a line drawn from Sohnpfir to Midnapur, m Bengal, wou d jn 
some measure mark the boundary / / 

The large space left between Maharashtra and Orissa is in 
a great part the forest tract inhabited by the Gonds Their 
language, though quite distinct from the rest being reckoned 
a jargon of savage mountaineers, is not counted among the five 
languages of the Deckan 1 ” , 

The most ancient kingdoms are those in the extreme oouth, 
m all of which the Tamil language prevailed * 

Two persons of the agricultural class founded the kingdoms 
of Pandya and Chola The first of these derives its name from 


its founder It is uncertain when he flourished, bat there 
seem good grounds for thinking it was m the /fifth century 
before Christ 

Strabo mentions an ambassador from King lancfion to 
Augustus , and this appears from the “ Periplusj” aid Ptolemy 
to have been the hereditary appellation of the /descendants of 
Pandya 

The Pandion of the time of the “ Periplus 7 had possession 
of a part of the Malabar coast but this mujst hive been of 
short duration , the Ghats m general formed the a estem limit 

* The establ aliment of a Maratta general for a chnsKcrablo distance 
£££■* “t *,&gpur drawn wind the capital 
XL/ th ° n 5 tl0n J nt ° that P art of * In the plains tovarda the north 
G&ndwdna, and made their language of G6ndwdna the language is a dialect 
of HindostimJ 
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of the kingdom, which was of small extent, only occupying 
what we now call the districts of Madura and Timvclly 

The seat of the government, after being twice changed, was 
fixed at Madura, where it was in Ptolemy’s time, and whero 
it remained till within a century of the present day. 

The wars and rivalries of all the Pandyan princes wero with 
the adjoining kingdom of Chola , with which they seem, in 
the first ages of the Christian era, to have formed a union 
which lasted for a long time They, however, resumed their 
separate sovereignty, and were a considerable state until tho 
ninth century, when they lost their consequence, and were 
often tributary, though sometimes quito independent, till tho 
last of the Nayacs (the dynasty with which the lino closed) 
was conquered by tho Nabob of Arcot in ad 173G 
The history of Chola takes a w ider range 
Its proper limits were those of tho Tamil language, and 
Mr Ellis thinks that it had attained to this extent at tho 
beginning of the Christian era ; but tho same gentleman is 
of opinion that, in the eighth century, its princes had occupied 
large portions of Cainata and Telingana, and ruled over as 
much of the country up to tho Godaveri as lay east of tho lulls 
at Nandidrug 

They seem, however, to have been first checked, and ulti- 
mately driven back, in tho twelfth century, within thoir ancient 
frontiers In this state they continued to subsist, cither as 
independent princes or feudatories of Vijayanagar, until tho 
end of the'seventeenth century, when a brother of tho founder 
of the Mardtta state, w Jio was at that time an officer under tho 
Mussulman king of Bijapur, being detached to aid the last raja, 
supplanted him in his government, and was first of the present 
family of Tanjore 

The capital, for most part of their rule, was at Canchi, 
or Conjeveram, west of Madras 

Chora was a small state, between the territory of thd 
Pandyas and the western sea It comprehended Travancore, 
part of Malabar, and Coimbatur It is mentioned in Ptolemy, 
and may have existed at the commencement of our era It 
spread, at one time, over the greater part of Camdta, but was 
subverted m the tenth century, and its lands partitioned 
among the surrounding states 

According to the mythologists, the country of Kerala, which 
includes Malabar and Canara, was (together wuth the Concan) 
miraculously gained from the sea by Parasu Rama (the con- 
queror of the Cshatriyas), and as miraculously peopled by lum 
with Bramms A more rational account states that, about 
the first or second century of our era, a prince of the north 
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division of Kerala introduced a colony of Brarams from Hin- 
dostan , and as the numerous Bramins of Malabar and Canara 
are mostly of the five northern nations, the story seems to be 
founded in fact 

However the population may have been introduced, all 
accounts agree that Kerala was, from the first, entirely separate 
from the Concans, and was possessed by Bramins, who divided 
it into sixty four districts, and governed it by means of a 
general assembly of their cast, renting the lands to men of the 
inferior classes The executive government was held by a 
Bramm elected every three years, and assisted by a council of 
four of the same tribe In time, however, they appointed ‘a 
chief of the military class, and afterwards were, perhaps, under 
the protection of the Pandyan kings But though the language 
of Kerala is a dialect of Tamil, it does not appear ever to have 
been Bubject to the kingdom of Chola 

It is not exactly known when the northern and southern 
divisions separated , but in the course of the ninth century 
the southern one (Malabar) revolted from its prince, who had 
become a Mahometan, and broke up into many petty princi 
palities , among the chief of which was that of the Zamonns, 
whom Vasco di Gama found in possession of Calicut in the end 
of the fifteenth century 

The northern division (Canara) seems to have established 
a dynasty of its own soon after the commencement of our era, 
which lasted till the twelfth century, when it was overturned 
by the Belal "rajas, and subsequently became subject to the" 
rajas of Vijayanagar 

The Concan, in early times, seems to have been a thinly 
inhabited forest, from which character it has even now but 
partially escaped I suppose the inhabitants were always 
Marattas 

Trom there being the same language and manners through 
all Carnata, it seems probable that the whole was once united 
under a native government , but the first historical accounts 
describe it as divided between the Pdndya and Chdra princes, 
and those of Canara (or the northern half of Kerala) It was 
afterwards partitioned among many petty princes, until the 
middle of the eleventh century, when one considerable dynasty 
appears to have arisen 

This was the family of Ballala or Belal, who were, or pre- 
tended to be, Itdjputs of the Yadu branch, and whose power 

on ° ^ lme extended over the whole of "Carnata, together 
with Malabar, the Tamil country, and part of Telingdna 
They were subverted by tlic Mussulmans about ad 1310 
or nil. 
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The eastern part of Telingana seems to have been, from the 
beginning of the ninth to near the end of the eleventh century, 
in the hands of an obscure dynasty known by the name of 
Yddava. t 

A Rajput family of the Chalukya tribe reigned at Calian, 
west of Bidar, on the borders of Carnata and Maharashtra. 
They are traced with certainty, by inscriptions from the end 
of the tenth to the end of the twelfth century. Those 
inscriptions show that they possessed territory so far to the 
soutli-west as Banawasi in Sunda, near the western Ghats, 
and in one of them they are styled subjugators of Chola 
and Guzerat Mr. Walter Elliott, who has published a large 
collection of their inscriptions, 7 is of opinion that they 
possessed the whole of Maharashtra to the Nerbadda." Pro- 
fessor Wilson thinks that they were also superior lords 
of the west of Telingana, a prince of which (pi obably ’their 
feudatory) defeated the Chola king : * and this is, probably, 
the conquest alluded to in the inscription. The same 
pretensions with respect to Guzerat probably originated in 
the acquisition (already mentioned) of that country by 
a prince of this house, through his marriage with the 
heiress of the Cbaura family. The last king of the race was 
deposed by his minister, who, in his turn, was assassinated by 
some fanatics of the Lingayet sect, which was then nsing into 


» Journal of, the Royal Astatic So- 
ciety, vol IV p 1. 

8 {Mr Elliott (in Madras Joitrn 
Lit and Sc , 1838) ho3 given a sura 
mary of their history os far as it is 
known Ho shows that before the 
arrival of the Chdlukyas in the 
Deckon the Pollavas wore the domin- 
ant race J ayasinlia was the founder 
of the ChAlukya'dynasty, which fixed 
its Beat at KalyAn, about 100 miles 
west of Hyderabad Subsequently 
a younger branch established itself 
in Telinpdna about the end of the 
sixth century — “ The two families 
ruled over the whole of the table-land 
between the Nerbadda and Krishna, 
together with the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal fom Ganjam to Nellore, for 
about fi\o centuries The power of 
•the Kalj&n dynasty was subverted 
for a tirao m the end of the ninth or 
beginning of the tenth century, and 
the emigrant pnnee or his son suc- 
ceeded by marriage, in ad 931, to 
the throne of AnhalwAra Pattan in 
GuierAt, which his descendants occu- 
pied with great glory till ad 1145 
But in a n 973 the dynasty of IvalyAn 


was restored in the person of Tailapa 
Deva, and ruled with greater splen- 
dour than before till its extinction, 
in AD. 1189, by Bijjala Deva, the 
founder of the Kalabhunya dynasty. 
The junior branch extended their 
territories northwards from Vengi to 
the frontiers of Cuttack, and ulti- 
mately fixed their capital at Rajama- 
hendri, the modern Rajahmundry. 
Store than one revolution appears to 
have occurred m the course of their 
history, but the old family always 
contrived to regain its power, until 
the kingdom passed by marriage to 
Rdjendra Chola, the thon dominant 
sovereign of Southern India, m whose 
person the power of the Cbola3 had 
reached its zenith ” In the twelfth 
century a partial restoration of the 
Ch&lukya line appears to have taken 
place, “ and they maintained a feeble 
end. divided vnftu&ncs until the \att»T 
part of the twelfth century, when the 
country fell under the sway of the 
Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal ”■ — 
Ed ] 

* Introduction to the Mackenzie » 
Papsrs, p cxxix 
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notice The kingdom fell into the hands of the Yadus of 
Deogm 10 

Another branch of the tribe of Chalukya, perhaps connected 
with those of Calian, ruled over Cahnga, which is the eastern 
portion of Telingana, extending along the sea from Dravida 
to Orissa 

Their dynasty certainly lasted through the whole of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and perhaps began two cen 
tunes earlier It was greatly reduced by the Ganapati kings 
of Andhra, and finally subverted by the rajas of Cattac 

The kings of Andhra, whose capital was Warangal (about 
80 miles north east of Heiderabad) are alleged to have been 
connected with the Andhra race in Magadlia , but it must have 
been by country only, for Aijdhra is not the name of a family, 
but of all the inland part of Telingana 11 

The records of the inhabitants mention Vicrafha and 
Salivahana among the earliest monarchs after these they 
place the Chola rajas who were succeeded, they think, about 
516 a d , by a race called Yavans , who were nine in number, 
and reigned, as they say, for 458 years, till a d 953 About 
this time, the same records make the family of Ganapati rajas 
begin , but the first authentic mention of them, and probably 
their first rise to consequence, was m the end of the eleventh 
century, under Kakati, 1 * from whom the whole dynasty is 
sometimes named He has been mentioned as an officer or 
feudatory of the Chalukyas, and as having gained victories 
over the Chola kings Their greatest power was ‘about the 
end of the thirteenth century, when the local traditions repre 
sent them as possessed of the whole of the peninsula south of 
the Godaven Professor Wilson, however, limits them to the 
portion between the fifteenth and eighteenth degrees of latitude 
In 1332 their capital was taken, and their importance, if 
not their independence, destroyed by a Mahometan army from 
Delhi At one time, subsequent to this, they seem to have 
been tributary to Orissa They merged, at last, in the Mussul 
man 'kingdom of Golconda < 

The history of Orissa, like all others in the Deckan, begins 
with princes connected with the “ Maha Bharata ” It then 
goes on with a confused history (much resembling that of the 
commencement of the Andhra kings), in which Vicramddityn 
and Salivahana are made to occupy the country in succession , 
and in which repeated invasions of Yavans from Delhi, from 
a country called Babul (supposed to mean Persia), from 


Mr PUiott Journal of the Royal Papers, p cxxu 

K V0l *‘ P 17 “{He a said to ha%e founded 

Introduction to the Mackenzie Uarangal about ad 1088— Ed 1 
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Cashmir, and from Sind, are represented as having taken 
place between the sixth century before Christ and the fourth 
century after Christ 

The last invasion was from the sea, and in it the Yavans 
were successful, and kept possession of Orissa for 146 years 
The natives suppose these Yavans to be Mussulmans , and 
with similar absurdity, describe two invasions of troops of that 
persuasion, under Imarat Khan and another Khan, as taking 
place about five centuries before Christ Some will prefer 
applying the story to Seleucus, or the Bactrian Greeks , but 
it is evident that the whole is a jumble of such history and 
mythology as the author was acquainted with, put together 
without the slightest knowledge of geography or chronology 15 
The Yavans were expelled by Yayati Kesan, in a d 473 
This Mr Stirling justly considei^ as the first glimmering of 
authentic history Thirty five rajasiof the Kesan family follow 
in a period of 650 years, until a d 1131, when their capital 
was taken by a prince of the bouse of Ganga Vansa whose 
dynasty occupied the throno till near the Mahometan conquest 
Mr Stirling supposes this family to have come from Telingana , 
but Professor Wilson 14 proves, from an inscription, that they 
were rajas of a country on the Ganges answering to what is 
now Tamluk and Midnapur , and that their first invasion was 
at the end of the eleventh century of our era, some years before 
the final conquest just mentioned 

Their greatest internal prosperity and improvement seem 
to have bSen tow ards the end of the twelfth century , and for 
several reigns on each side of that epoch they claim extensive 
conquests, especially to the south 

These are rendered highly improbable by the flourishing 
state of the Chalukya and Andhra governments during that 
period In the middle of the fifteenth century, however, the 
gCTt’mrawA tA OiYSjft. bti'i wrmres as wa 
near Madras, and about the same time their raja, according 
to Tenshta, advanced to the neighbourhood of Bidar, to assist 
the Hrtidu princes of those parts against the Mussulmans 
Before these last events, the Ganga Vansa had been suc- 
ceeded by a Rajput family, of the race of the sun , and after 
performing some other brilliant exploits and suffering invasions 
from the Mussulmans, both in Bengal and the Deckan, the 


,s Tlio same remark applies to tho 
\ a vans of Telingana, who by tl e 
bj o l a\ e all Sanscrit names Dr 
Buchanan (\ol ui pp 97 112) is 
surprised to find a dynasty of 1 n\ ans 
at Anagundi on the Tumbadra in the 
eigl tb and ninth centuries , this 


howe\ er is not phj sically impossible 
like the others for the first Arab 
m\asion was in tho seventh century 
after Christ 

** Preface to tho Mackenzie Papers 
p cxxxvui Their name means race 
of the Ganges 

E 
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government fell into confusion, was seized on by a Telmga 
chief in a d 1350, and ultimately was annexed to the Mogul 
Empire, by Akber, in a d 1578 15 

From the great extent of the country through which tlio 
Maratta language is spoken, and from its situation on the 
frontier of the Dechan, one would expect it to be the first 
noticed and the most distinguished of the divisions of the 
peninsula , yet we only possess two historical facts regarding 
it until the tune of the Mussulmans, and in those the name of 
Maharashtra is never once mentioned 14 

After the fables regarding Rama, whose retreat was near 
the source of the Godin en, the first fact we hear of is the 
existence of Tagara, which was a great emporium in the second 
centuiy, is mentioned in inscriptions as a celebrated place in 
the twelfth century, anc a (° still well known by name, though 
its position is forgotten r 

It is mentioned by the author of the “ Periplua,” hut its 
site is fixed with so little precision, that we can only guess it 
to have lain within something more than 100 miles in a direction 
to the cast of Paitan on the God&veri It is said to have been 
a very great city, and to have been one of the two principal 
marts of Daclianabades,” a country so called from Daclmn, 
Mhich (says the author) is the word for south in the native 
language The other mart is Plithana ^Neither is mentioned 
as a capital 1 11 


13 Tho wholo of tho Recount of 
Onssn, whom not otherwise specified, 
»s token from a paper of Mr btirlmg 
Asiatic Researches \ol x\ p 254 
w [It is remarkable, however that 
tlm principal dialect in tho oldest 
PrAknt grammar {that by Vararuchi) 
is called Mab&r&shtri — Ed ] 

17 Dakshin&patlia is tlio Sanscrit 
name for tlio Dcckon [Dakklunfi 
btullm would bo its PrAkrit form — 
Fn] 

'* " ® o scarcely any ground to 
po on in fixing thcao places Tho 
following art tlio words of tho Pen 
fl*** — Of those in Dochanabodes 
list If two \ery distinguished marts 
attract notice, Ijing twenty days’ 
Journey to tho south from Barygaza, 
Atiout ten day s’ journey towards tho 
rast from this is tho other. Tagara, 

1 roughtdown from them on carts, and 
mer ascent*. to liarygna . 

from Plithana many on ? x-s tones, 
fro, ‘* Tagara ordinary hnen, etc 
It U evi lent from tins, (lust tho two 
towns am I hthana and Tagara and 


oa Tagara is the other, thcio must hate 
been one first mentioned or intended 
to bo mentioned, and that ono must 
have been Plithana tho mode of 
expression, no doubt, is inaccurate 
an d confused If this interpretation 
bo correct the first 6top to bo taken 
is to ascertain the position of Ph 
thana, which must Ixj some when) to 
tho southward of Barygnzo, distant 
twenty days' journey, and abov o the 
Ghdts Barygaza is admitted to bo 
Barfteh A day s Joumoy lias been 
taken by Colonel \\ilford nl eleven 
miles, which (after allowing for hori 
rontnl distanco) does not differ 
greatly from that allowed by Bennell 
to armies with all their encumbrances. 
220 miles to tho southward of Baruch 
is therefore tho point to bo sought 
for , and tho first step will naturally 
be, to look for some pfaco within that 
circuit tho name of which resembles 
I’htbana. Non© such is to bo found 
Colonel \\ dfonl indeed, mention* a 
place called Pultanali, on tho G<*la 
vcrl , but nolxxly else has heard of 
It and the probability it, tb»t l** 3 
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"Wherever Tagara was situated, it afterwards became the 
capital of a line of kings of the Rdjput family of Silar, with 
whom the ruler of Calian near Bombay, in the eleventh century, 
and of Parnala near Colapur, in the twelfth, were proud to 
boast of their connexion l * 

The next fact relating to the Maratta country is the reign 
of S&livdhana, whose era begins from ad 77 Sdlivakana 
seems to have been a powerful monarch, yet scarcely one 
circumstance of his history has been preserved in an authentic 
or even credible form Ho is said to have been the son of a 
potter — to have headed an insurrection, overturned a dynasty, 
and to have established his capital at Paitan, on the Godaveri 
He is said also to have conquered the famous Vicramdditya, 
king of Malwa, and to have founded an extensive empire *' 
The first of these assertions, in reference to Vicramdditya him- 
self, is impossible, as there are 135 years between the eras of 
the two princes, and no war with any subsequent king of Mdlwa 
is mentioned His empire was probably in the Deckan, where 
his name is still well known, and his era still that in ordinary 
use After this the history of Maharashtra breaks off, and 
(except by the inscriptions of the petty princes of Calidn and 
Pernala) we hear no more of that country till the beginning of 
the twelfth century, when a family of Yadus, perhaps a branch 


meant Phult&mba It so, the resera 
blance ceases at onco , for Phult&mba 
would be written in Greek ‘t , ov\ra>i/?a, 
instead of nXiftwa , and the sup 
position is otherwise untenable, as 
Phult&mba, by a circuitous road, is 
only seventeen days’ journoy from 
Bar6ch We are therefore left to 
seek for a Plithana , but Colonel 
Wilford I conceive, has brought us 
into the right neighbourhood, and has 
assisted us by an ingenious conjee 
ture, though intended for another 
purpose. He says that Ptolemy has 
mistaken Plithana (IIAI91NA) for 
Pmthurx* (BAIGANA) , and I would 
contend that, on the contrary, the 
copyist of the Penplua has changed 
Paithana into Plithana (the more 
likely as the name only occurs once) 
and that the real name of the first 
emporium is Paitan, a city on the 
God&veri between twenty and 
twenty-one days’ journey (230 miles) 
from Baroch, and distinguished as 
the capital of the great monarch 
S&liv&hana. As this king flourished 
towards the end of the first century 
(a d 77) it would be strange if his 
royal residence had become obscure 
by tl e middle of the second , and 


even if the distance did not agreo so 
well wo should bo tempted to fix on 
tt ns one of the great marts of the 
Deckan With regard to Tagara we 
remain in total uncertainty It can 
not possibly' bo DcogmfDouIat&b&d) , 
because even if wo allow Phult&mba 
to be Plithana, Doulat&b&d is within 
three days and a half or four days’ 
journey instead of ten , nor is thcro 
any situation to bo found for Plithana 
so os to be twenty days’ journey from 
Baroch and ten from Doulat&bdd, ox 
ceptPuna which, being within seventy 
miles of the sea would never have 
sent it3 produce twenty days’ journey 
to Bar6ch We need have tlie less 
reluctance in giving up Deogin as 
that place is never spoken of os a city 
until more than 1000 years after the 
date generally assigned to the Pert 
plue If Plithana be Paitan Tagara 
must have lain ten days farther east/ 
and probably on the Godav erS , b ^t 
that Plithana w Paitan rests on the 
above conjecture alone 

19 See inscriptions Asiatic liesear 
chea vol l p 357 , and Bombay, 
Transactions, vol in p 391 r 

50 Grant Duffs History of the 
Alar at las vol i p 20 
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of that of Ball til, became rdjas of Deogiri" In ad 1291, 
Mah&rashtra was invaded by the Mussulmans from Delhi A 
ra]a of the race of Yadu still reigned at Deogiri He was 
rendered tributary either then or in a d 130G, and his capital 
was taken and his kingdom subverted in a d 1317 

About this time the Mussulman writers began to mention 
the Marattas by name ** It is probable that strangers on 
entering the Deckan, called the first country they came to hy 
that general designation, and did not distinguish the different 
nations by name till they had met with more than one It is 
probable also, that there was little in the Marattas to attract 
notice If they had been for any time under one great mon- 
archy, we should have heard of it, as of the other Deckan 
states , and they would probably, like the others so circum 
stanced have had a peculiar literature and civilization of their 
own But they are still remarkably deficient both m native 
orders and in refinement and what polish they have seems 
borrowed from the Mussulmans, rather than formed by Hindus 

On the other hand, their cave temples argue a great and 
long continued application of skill and power , and those of 
Ellora attracted the attention of the Mussulmans in their very 
first invasions 

The celebrity of the Marattas was reserved for recent times, 
when they were destined to act a greater part than all other 
Hindu nations, and to make a nearer approach to universal 
sovereignty than any of those to whom modern writers have 
ascribed the enjoyment of the empire of India 


21 W jlson b Preface to tl e Mac! en 
ne Papers p cxxx [Vopadeva the 
grammarian and reputed author of 
the Bh&gavata Purana is believed 
to have been n contemporary of 
HemSdri the minister of llama 
chandra Raja of Deogiri and to 


hove flourished in the thirteenth 
century See Bumouf Bhay Pitrdna, 
Tret —Ed ] 

“ [The name Marhat occurs several 
times in Zia ud din Barm a account 
of Muhammad Tughlak a reign — 
Ed ] 
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APPENDIX I 

OS TOE AGE OP MENU AND OP THE VEDAS 
Age of the Vedas— Ago of the Institutes 

The value of Menu’s code, os a picture of the state of society, depends entirely 
on its having been written in ancient times, as it pretends 

Before settling its date, it is necessary to endeavour to fix that of the Vedas, 
to which it so constantly refers From the manner in which it speaks of those 
sacred poems, we may conclude that they had long existed m such a form as to 
render them of undisputed authority, and binding on the conscience of all 
Hindus 

Most of the hymns composing the Vddas are m a language so rugged as to 
prove that they were written before that of the other sacred writings was 
completely formed , while sonic, though antiquated, are within the pale of the 
polished Sanscrit There must, therefore, have been a considerable interval 
between the composition of tlio greater part and the compilation of the whole 
It is of the compilation alone that we can hope to ascertain the age 

Sir "William Jones attempts to fix the date of the composition of the Yajur 
VMa by counting the lives of forty sages, through whom lti doctrines were 
transmitted, from the time of Pardsara , whose epoch again is fixed by a 
celestial observation but lus reasoning is not convincing He supposes the 
Yajur V4da to have been written m 1580 before Christ The completion of 
‘tne complutnon'ne *hxes in'l ne ' iw ^hl n ceil wiry’ o6ioreTlinri4s , arid fili'lne 
other European writers who have examined the question fix the age of the 
compiler, Vydsa, between th<3 twelfth and fourteenth centuries before Christ 
The Hindus themselves unanimously declare him to have lived at least 3001 
years Before Christ 

The superior accuracy of the opinion held by the Europeans appears to be 
put out of all doubt by a passage discovered by Mr Colebrooke In every 
V4da there is a sort of astronomical treatise, the object of which is to explam 
the adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper periods 
for the performance of religious duties There can be little doubt that the 
last editor of those treatises would avail himself of the observations which 
were most relied on when he wrote, and would explam them by means of the 
computation of tune most intelligible to hia readers Now, the measure of 
time employed in those treatises is itself a proof of their antiquity, for it is a 
cycle of five years of lunar months, with awkward divisions, intercalations, 
and other corrections, which show it to contain the rudiments of the calendar 
which now, after successive corrections, is received by the Hindus throughout 
India ; but the decisive argument is, that the place assigned to the solstitial 
points m the treatises {which is given m detail by Mr Colebrooke) is that 
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which thosio points were situated in the fourteenth century boforo Christ « 
Mr Colebrooke a interpretation of this passage has no\ er, I behove been called 
in question , and it would bo difficult to find any grounds for suspecting the 
genuineness of the toxt itself The ancient form of tho calendar is beyond tho 
invention of tho Hindfi forger and there could bo no moth o to coin a passage, 
fixing m tho fourteenth century boforo Christ a work which all Ilindfis ass gn 
to tho thirty first century of the earns era 

In an essay previously written * Mr Colebrooke has shown from another 
passage in tho Vddas that tho correspondence or seasons with month* os 
there stntod indicated a position of the cardninl points similar to that which 
lias just been mentioned, and on that ground lie had fixed tho compilation 
of tho Vddas at tho same period wluch he afterwards ascertained by more 
direct proof 

From tho ago of tho % Mas, thus fixed wo must endeavour to discover that 
of Menu s Code Sir 11 lUiam Jones J examines tho difference in tho dialect 
of thoso two compositions and from tho timo occupied by a corresponding 
change in tho Latin language ho infers that tho Code of Menu must have been 
written 300 years after tho compilation of tho \&las Tins reasoning is not 
satisfactory because there is no ground for believing that all languages pro 
ceed at the somo uniform rnto in the progress of refinement All that can bo 
assumed is that a considerable period must have elapsed between the epochs 
at which the ruder and the nioro refined idioms were in u«o The next ground 
for Conjecturing the date of Menu s Code rests on the difference between tho 
law and manners there recorded and thoso of modem times Tins will be 
shown to bo considerable and from tho proportion of tho changes which will 
also be shown to have token place boforo tho inv asion of Alexander, we may 
infer J;hat a long time had passed between the promulgation of tho Code and 
tho latter period. On a combination of thoso data, wo may perhaps bo allowed 
to fix the ago of tho supposed Menu very loosely, at some time about halfway 
between Alexander {in the fourth century before Christ) and tho Vddos (in the 
** fourteenth) 

This would make tho author of the Code live about 000 years before Christ 
-That tho Code is very ancient is proved by tho difference of religion and 
manners from thoso of present times no leas than by the obsoloto 6tylo 

That these are not disguises assumod to conceal a modem forgery, appears 
from the difficulty with which consistency could bo kept up especially when 
we have tho means of checking it by the accounts of the Greeks nfid from the 
absence of all motive for forgery, which of itself is perhaps conclusive 

A Brarrun forging a code would moke it support the system established 
in his time unless he were a reformer, m which case he would introduce texts 
favourable to his new doctrines , but neithor w ould pass over the most populor 
innovations in absolute silence nor yet inculcate practices repugnant to 
modem notions 

Yet the religion of Menu is that of the VMas B&ms Cnshna, nnd other 
favourite gods of more recent times are not mentioned either with reverence 
or with disapprobation, nor are tho controversies hinted at to which thoso and 
other now doctrines gave rise There is no mention of regular orders or of the 
eolf immolation of widows Bramms eat beof and flesh of all kinds and 
intermarry with women of inferior casts besides various other practices repul 
B1V0 r d? modem Hindus, which are the less auspicious because they are minute 
Those are all the grounds on which we can guess at the age of this Code 
That of Menu himself is of no consequence, since his appearance is merely 
dramatic like that of Cnshna m the 'Bhagavad Gitd, or of tho speakers in 
IMato s or Cicero s dialogues No hint is given as to the real compiler nor is 
there any clue to the date of the ancient commentator Culluca From hi3 
en favouring to gloss over and to explain away some doctnnea of Menu it is 
evident that opinion had already begun to change in his time but as many 
commentators and some of very ancient date 4 speak of the rules of Menu a3 
de»^n < Pr»U < ?j ir ?% *>nt allowing a marg a of severs! centuries See 

re^rafaith 18 ®, 3 P B y has Whitney s paper la J HAS 1865 -ED] 

E?£5 Mim fi" 59 " lb d, vol Til p 283 
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applicable to the good agra only, and not extending to their time, and aa such 
a limitation never onco occurs to Cull&ca, wo must conclude that commentator, 
though a good deal later than the original author, to have In ed long before the 
other jurists whose opinions have just been alluded to 

On a careful perusal of the Code, there appears nothing inconsistent with 
the age attributed to it It may, perhaps, be said that the very formation of 
a code, especially m so methodical a manner, is unlike ancient times , and it 
is certain that a people must have subsisted for some time, and must lia\o 
established laws and customs, before it could frame a code But the Greeks 
and other nations whose history we know, formed codes at a comparatively 
earlier period of their national existence , and although the arrangement as 
well as the subject of Menu s Coda show considerable civilization, yet thia is 
no proof of recent origin, more than rudeness is of antiquity The Romans 
were more polished 2000 years ago than the Esquimaux are now, or perhaps 
may be 2000 years hence 

[The Institutes of Menu are only one of the many Smritis or DharmaS Astras, 
a list of which was gn en on p 89 Bupra The very form m which they are 
composed, the epio Aloha, proves their comparatively modem origin The 
latest productions of the Vaidik period were the Sutras, or the ceremonial 
rules current in different families These, when complete, are divided into 
threo portions, — the Srauta, which treats of tho great sacrifices , the Gnhya, 
which treats of the domestic purifications, etc , and the S&niayach&nka, 
which treats of temporal duties and customs The last seems to have been 
mainly the source of these DharmoSAstras. The MAnavas are a subdivision 
of the Taittiriyakas, or followers of the Black Yajur VAda, and the Srauta 
portion of the M&nava Kalpa sutros still exists, but the other portions seem 
to be lost But in the Sfitras of the Apastambaa (another subdivision of the 
Taittiriyakas), in which the three portions are extant complete, we find that 
“ the Sutras contain generally almost the same words, which have boon 
brought into verse by the compiler of the Manavn dharma Mstra " The* * 
so-called “ Institutes of Manu ’ may therefore be considered os the last ro 
daction of tho traditional laws of the M&navos That ours is only one of many, 
probably successive, redactions, seems evident by the frequent quotations in 
old authors from lost works, called the Vnhat or great Manu, and Vnddha or 
old Manu As for the date of the compilation in its present form, wo have no 
data to read upon, since it is a n/aeimento of older materials , but the third „ 
century before Christ is certainly nearer to tho truth than the ninth or tenth 
We must not, however, forget, in estimating its historical value, that it was 
undoubtedly composed from older documents and, although some parts may 
be comparatively modem, the great mass of the work does faithfully represent 
the spirit and character of the old Hindu world, after the cast system had 
become thoroughly established See this subject more fully treated m Prof 
Max Muller's Ancient Sanskrit Lit pp 61, 132 — 134 , and Ins letter in Morhy'a 
Digest, Introd p cxcvu — Ed ] 
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Aiounts regarding the foreign descent of anv of the iMjput tnbes— Scythian settlers 
in India 

Among the changes m cast, I havo not noticed one which, if proved, is of much 
greater importance than all the rest I allude to the admission of a body of 
Scythians into the Cshatnya class which is asserted by Colonel Tod 1 and m 
needed to by a verv able writer in the “ Oriental Magazine * * Colonel 
Tod is entitled to every respect, pn account of hia zeal for Oriental knowledge, 

^ 1 Butors of Hdp KAJn.Tol t * VoLtr p 33 and toI TuLp 19 
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and the light he has tlirown on a mo't interesting country, almost unknown 
till his time , and the anonymous writer is so evidently o master of his subject, 
tliat it is possible he may be familiar with instances unknown to mo of the 
admission of foreigners into Ilindd casts Unless this be the case, howeier, 
I am obliged to differ from the opinion advanced, and can onlv show my 
estimation of those who maintain it by assigning my reasons at length. If 
the supposition be, that the whole Hindu people sprang from the same root 
with the Scythians before those nations had assumed their distinctive pecu 
lianties, I shall not conceive myself called on to discuss the question , but if 
such a union is said to have taken place within the historic period, I shall bo 
inclined to doubt the fact The admission of strangers into any of the twice 
bom classes was a thing never contemplated by Menu, and could not have 
taken place within the period to which the records of his time extended No 
trace of the alleged amalgamation remained in Alexander s time , for though 
ho and his followers visited India after having spent two years in Scythia, 
they discovered no resemblance between any parts of those nations The 
union must therefore have taken place within a century or two before our era, 
or at some later period This is the supposition on which Colonel Tod has 
gone in some places, though in others ho mentions Scythian immigrations in 
the sixth century before Chnst, and others at more remote periods 

That there were Scytlnan irruptions into India before those of thb Moguls 
under Clienglz KhAn is so probable that the slightest evidence would induce 
us to believe them to hove occurrod , and we may be satisfied with the proofs 
afforded us that the Scythians, after conquering Bactria, brought part of India 
under their dominion , but the admission of a body of foreigners into the 
proudest of the Hmd£i classes and that after the hue had been as completely 
drawn as it was m tho Code of Menu, is so difficult to imagine, that the most 
direct and clear proofs are necessary to substantiate it Now, what ate the 
proofs ? — 

' 1 That four of the RAjput tribes have a fable about their descent, from 

which, if all Hindu fables had a meaning we might deduce that they came 
from tho west and that they did not know their real origin 

2 That some of the R&jputs certainly did come from the west of the Indus 

3 Tliat the religion and mannors of the Rajputs resemble those of the 
Scythians 

4 That the names of some of the RAjput tribes ore Scythian v 

5 That there were, by ancient authorities, Indo Scythians on the Lower 
Indus in the second century 

6 That there were white Huns in Upper India m the time of Cosmos 
Indico Pieustes (sixth century) 

7 That De Guignca mentions, on Chinese authorities, the conquest of the 
country on the Indus by a body of Yue chi or Get®, and that there are still 
Jitaon both Bides of that river 


1 Tho first of these arguments is not given as conclusive , and it is obvious 
that native tribes, as well as foreign, might be ignorant of their pedigree, or 
might wish to improve it by a fable, even if known* The scene of the fable 
carries us no nearer to Scythia than A bu, in the north of GuzerAt , and few, 
it any , of the tribes which Colonel Tod describes as Scythians belong to the 
four to whom only it applies 

2 The great tribe of Yadu which is the principal, perhaps the only one, 

Which came from bevond tho Indus, is tho tribe of Crishna, and of the purest 
T J? u Th ere ,B jj story of their having crossed to the west of the 

. de , Qth ° f Cr ' shna 0ne division (the Sama) certainly came 
wc ! ,t ’ 1 m tho seventh or eighth century, but they were Hindds before 
I d A h t Indus * and many of those who still remain on the west, 
fr!, mn » n °7 , Iflll °mstans, are allowed to be of Hindd descent a Alexander 
‘°T*C°„ b0dlea 7 eBfc of the Indus,— one in Paropanusus, and one 

. e ^i‘ and> though both were small and unconnected, yet tho last 
Into Tnrlm ** 8U ® cient to account for all the immigrations of RAjputs 

Into India^ without supposing from Scythia 

a n tho religion and manners of any of the RAjputs resemble those of the 
•Tod,Tol i p 83, rot Unger, P p 892, 833 . Ay*«, Acbery, vol lLp 132 
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Scythians, they incomparably more closely resemble those of the Hindus 
Their language also is Hindu, without a Scythian word (as far as ha3 yet been 
ascertained) I have not heard of any part of their religion, either, that is not 
purely Hindu In fact, all the points in which they are said to resemble the 
Scythians are common to all the Rajputs without exception and most of them 
to the whole Hindu race On the other hand, the pomts selected as specimens 
of Scythian manners are for the most part common to all rude nations Many, 
indeed, are expressly brought forward as Scandinavian or German , although 
an identity of manners between those nations and the eastern Scythians is 
still to be prov ed, even supposmg their common origin 

If, instead of searching for minute pomts of resemblance, we compare tho 
general character of the two nations, it is impossible to imagine any two things 
less alike 

The Scythian is short, square built, and sinewy, with a broad face, high 
cheekbones, and long narrow eyes the outer angles of which point upwards 
His homo is a tent , his occupation, pasturage , his food, flesh, cheese, and 
other productions of Ins flocks , his dress is of skins or wool , lus habits are 
activ e, hardy, roving and restless The Rdjput, again, is tall comely, loosely 
built, and, when not excited languid and lazy He is lodged m a house, and 
clad m thin showy fluttering garments , he lives on gram, is devoted to the 
posse s3io& of land, never moves but from necessity , and though often in or 
near the desert, he never engages m the care of flocks and herds, which is left 
to inferior classes 

4 Resemblances of name, unless numerous and supported by other eir 
cumstonces, are the % ery lowest sort of evidence , yet in this case, we have 
hardly even them Except Jit, which will bo adverted to, the strongest 
resemblance is m the name of a now obscure tnbe called Hun to that of the 
horde which the Romans called Huns , or to that of the great nation of the 
Turks, once called by the Chinese Hien yun or Hiong nou The Huns, though 
now almost extinct, were once of some consequence, being mentioned in some 
ancient inscriptions but there is nothing besides their name to connect them 
either with the Huns or the Hiong nou It might seem an argument against 
the Hindi origin of tho Raj pits that the names of few of their tribes are 
explainable in Sanscrit But are they explainable in any Tartar language I 
and are all names confessedly Hindu capable of explanation? 

6 We rrftiy admit, without hesitation, that there were Scythians on the 
Indus in the second century, but it is not apparent how this advances us a 
single step towards their transformation into Rajpits there have long been 
Persians and Afgh&ns and English m India, but none of them have found a 
place among the native tribes 

6 Cosmos a mere mariner, was not likely to be accurate in information 
about the upper parts of India , and the White Huns (according to De 
Guignes 4 ) were Turks, whose capital was Organj or Khiva it does not seem 
improbable, therefore, that he confounded the Getao with the Huns , but hia 
evidence, even if taken literally, only goes to prove that the name of Hun wa3 
known in Upper India , and, along with that, it proves that up to the sixth 
century the people who bore it had not merged in the R&jpits 

7 TJie account of De Guignes has every appearance of truth It not only 
explains the origin of the Scy tluans on the Indus, but shows us what became of 
them, and affords the best proof that they were not swallowed up m any of the 
Hindi classes. 8 The people called the Yue chi by the Chinese, Jits by the 
Tartars, and Getcs or Getso by some of our writers, were a considerable nation 
in the centre of Tartary as late as the tune of Tamerlane In the second 
century before Christ they were driven from their original seats on the borders 
AJ? Iun io.*b y ^ lon S nou » with whom they had always been at enmity 
About 1-6 b c. a division of them conquered Khor&s&n in Persia , and. about 
the samo time the Su, another tribe whom they had dislodged in an early part 
of their advance, took Bactna from the Greeks In the first jeara of the 
Christian era, the Yuo-chi came from some of their conquests in Persia into 
the country on the Indus, which is correctly described by the Chinese lus 
tonans Tins portion of them is represented to have settled there; and, 

• , , , bat more, Acadtmie de t Instriptvtm toL 

De Unigr.es, HutoOe dei Hum, vol 1L p 41 , xit., the umexed peper by 1) An Tills. 
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accordingly, when Tamerlane (who was accustomed to fight the Jita in Tar 
tary) armed at the Indus, he recognized his old antagonists m their distant 
colony * They stdl bear the name of Jits or Jets, 7 and are still numerous on 
both sides of the Indus, forming the peasantry of the Punjab, the Rajput 
country, Sind, and the east of BelochistAn ; and, in most places professing 
the Mussulman religion 

The only objection that has been brought forward to the Getic origin of the 
Jats is that they are included in some lists of the Rajput tribes, and so enrolled 
among pure Hindus , but Colonel Tod, from whom we learn the fact, destroys 
the effect of it, by stating 8 that, though their name is m the list, they are 
never considered as R&jphts, and that no R&jput would intermarry with them 
In another place,* he observes that (except for one very ambiguous nte) the} 
were “utter aliens to the Hindu theocracy,” and he himself maintains that they 
are descended from the Geta: Their language, however, if it proves to be 
unmixed Hindu, will furnish a strong though not insuperable objection. 

It is a mare natural way of connecting the immigration of RAjputs from the 
west with the invasion of the Geta, to suppose that part of the tribes who are 
recorded to have crossed the Indus at on early penod, and who probably were 
those found m the south by Alexander, were dislodged by the irruption from 
Scythia, and driven back to their ancient seats to join their brethren, from 
whom, in religion and cast, they had never separated * 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the Jats may be of Scythian descent, but 
that the RAjptits are all pure Hindus 


APPENDIX IH 


OV THE GREEK ACCOUNTS OF INDIA 

India bounded on the west by the River Indus— Indians to the wert of the Indus— 
Description of India — Division into classes — Ascetics— Sudraa— Absence ef 
elaiery—’s umber and extent of the different states — 5 fanners and customs 
similar to the present— I aroorable opinion entertained by the Greeks of the 
Indian character 


Before we exanuno the account of India gi\en by the Greeks, it is necessary 
to ascertain of what country they speak when they make use of that name 
Most of the writers about Alexander call the inhabitants of the hilly region 
to the south of the mam ridge of Caucasus, and near the Indus, Indians ; and 
also mention another Indian tribe or nation, who inhabited the sea shore on 
the western side of the Indus Each of those two tribes occupied a territory 
stretching for 150 miles west from the river, but narrow from north to 6oath 
A great tract of country lay between their territories, and was inhabited by a 
people foreign to their race Close to the Indus, however, especially on the 
lower part of itB course, there were other Indian tribes, though less considerable 
than those two , 

The Indians on the Bea shore were named Ont® and Arabitse, and are 
recognized by Major Rennell as the people called Asiatic Ethiopians by 
ti iTuI 13 ^ el f countr y w as the narrow tract between the mountains of 
fjelochistan and the eea, separated from Mekran on the west by the range of 
hills which form Cape Arboo, and on which still stands the famous Hindu 
temple of Hinglgz 

? h vi Il ‘i anS whom Herodotus includes within the satrapies of Danus are, 
the 7!° ro no ? hcra ones under Caucasus, for he expressly declares 
nretif x? tl ' e D " Juth ™ re Independent of the Persian monarchy 1 It L j 
proved by Major Rennell that his knowledge of India did not reach beyond 

P-rfLFl™ ■ vol j P ~ 
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the desert east of the Indu3 , 1 and he seem3 to have had no conception of the 
extent of the country and no cloar notion of the portion of it which had been 
subjected to Persia. 3 The other Greek writers, though they speak of Indiana 
beyond the Indus, strictly limit India to the eastern side of that nver Arrian, 
who has called the mountaineers Indians, from the place where Alexander 
entered Paroparoisus, yet when lie comes to the Indus says, “ This rn er 
Alexander crossed at daybreak with his army into the land of the Indians,” 
and immediately begins a descnption of the people of that countrv * 

In the course of this description he again explicitly declares that the Indus 
is the western boundary of India from the mountains to the sea 5 

.In his “ Indtca,” also, he desires his reader to consider that only as India 
which lies east of the Indus, and those who inhabit that country as the Indians 
of whom he is about to speak * 

Strabo, the most critical and judicious of all the writers on India, is as 
decided m pronouncing the Indus to be the western limit of India from the 
mountains to the sea , and quotes Eratosthenes as supporting his opinion 7 

Pliny, indeed, states that some consider the four satrapies of Gedrosia, 
Arachosia, Arm. and Paropamisus to belong to India , but this would include 
about two thirds of Persia 

The Sanscrit writers confirm the opinion of the Greeks regarding the Indus 
as the western boundary of their country, and classing the nations beyond it 
with the*Yavanas and other barbarians There is, indeed, a universally ac- 
knowledged tradition, that no Hindi! ought to cross that river ; 8 and its 
inconsistency with the practice even of early times is a proof of its great 
antiquity 

It is clear, therefore, that the Indians beyond the Indus were few and 
detached , and we will now see what account is given of them by the ancients, 
beginning our survey from the north 

Amnn, in the commencement of hss “ Indica,” mentions the Assacem and 
the Astacem, as Indian nations m the mountains between the Indus and the 
Cophenes, but he distinguishes them from the other Indians as being less m 
Bi7.o and fairer m complexion He excludes them (as has been Bhown) from 
his general description of tho Indians ; and neither m his '* Expedition of 
Alexander ” nor in his “ Indica ” does he allude to Bramins among them, or 
mention anything in their customs of o marked Hindu character He says 
that they had been subject to the Assyrians, afterwards to the Modes, and 
finally to the Persians It does not appear from Arrian that there were any 
Indians to tho south of the Cophenes (or river of Cabul), and it might be in- 
ferred from Strabo that there were none between the Paropamisadsa and the 
Ontm until nfter Alexander’s time , • but as Arrian mentions other tribes on 


* Orography of Herodotus p 303 

* The Indians cast of the Indus 


Indus constantly 
maintained to the followers of Alexander that 
they had never before been Invaded (by human 
conquerors at least), an assertion which they 
could not have ventured if they had jnst been 
delivered from tho yoke of Fersli. Arrian, also. 
In discussing tho alleged Invasions of Bacchus, 
Hercules, Sesostrfa, Semlramls, and Cyrus, denies 
them all except the mythological ones , and 
Strabo deal es even those, adding that the Per 
elans hired mercenaries from India, but never 
Invaded it. fArriin Indtax 8 9, Strabo, lib 
xv., near the beginning Sea also Diodorus, lib 
lup 113, edition of 1604 ) 

1 have not been able to discover the grounds 
on which it fa sometimes said that the Persians 
were in poaeeseion of India as far as the Jumna 
0r ,w 1E f?L , Th0 **<81*7 opinion of Major Ren 
sell (which, however, applies only to the PanJAb) 
riwfa on the single argument of the great tribute 
siikl to have been paid by the Indians, wluch he 
himself proves to have been overstated, (ffeo- 

graply of Urrodotux p 303 ) 

• Frpedtrto JUiandrL lib V cap 4, 

* Ibid lib T cap 0 

U-— Bot tb* part from the 
Indastow»ris theeast, let that be India, and 
let those [who Inhabit it] be the Indians.” 


• Strabo, lib XT pp 473. 474, ed 1587 In 
lib xt p 197, he again mentions the Indus as the 
eastern boundary of Persia 

• See a verso on this subject quoted In Colonel 
W Ilford s essay on Caucasus (Aivinc Keseorcfut 
vol vi. p 685) The Colonel, who fa anxious 
to extend the early possessions of the Hindtls, 
endeavours to prove that the Indus meant In 
this verse is the river of KA m a (one of Its tnbu 
tary streams) , that the mam Indus may have 
changed its bed , that the prohibition was only 
against croitxny the Indus, and not against pass- 
ing to the other tide by going round its source , 
and. Anally, that, in modern times, the prohibi 
tlon fa disregarded but he never denies the 
existence of the restriction, or asserts that It 
was not at one time attended to 

• lib xt p 474 The passage states, from 
Eratosthenes, that, at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion, the Indus was the boundary of India 
and A rian a. and that the Persians possessed a!, 
the country to the west of the river , but that, 
afterwards, the Indiana received a considerable 
part ol Persia from the Macedonians He ex- 
plains the transfer more particularly on page 4B8, 
where be says that Alexander took thfa country 
from the Persfans and kept It to himself, bat 
that Seleucus subsequently ceded it to Baudra- 
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the lower Indus, it is probable that Strabo spoke generally of the two tern 
tones, and did not mean entirely to deny the residence of Indians on the 
Persian bank 

The Ont®, according to Arrian, 10 were on Indian nation, who extended 
for about 150 mile3 parallel to the sea They wore the dre3s and arms of the 
other Indians, but differed from them m language and manners 

They (those near the Indus at least) must have been essentially Indian, 
for Sambus, the chief of the branch of hills which run down to the mer in tho 
north of Sind, is represented as being much under the influence of the Branuns. 

It will throw some light on the tribes that occupied the west bank of the 
Indus in former times to point out its present inhabitants 

The mountains under Caucasus, between the point where it is crossed by 
the contmuation of Mount Imaus, which forms tho range of Sohm&n, and tho 
Indus, are inhabited by a people of Indian descent now subject to Afghan 
tribes, who have conquered the territory in comparatively recent times 11 The 
upper port of the mounta ins farther north is possessed by the Caflrs, another 
nation who, from the close connexion between their language and Sanscrit, 
appear to be of the Indian race Their religion, however, though idolatrous, 
has no resemblance whatever to that of the Hindus 

Throughout the whole of the plain to the west of the Indus, from the range 
of Caucasus to the sea, the greater part of the original population* are Jats, 
whoso descent from the Get® has been discussed m Appendix IL, but who 
speak on Indian language, and are now classed with the Indians by their 
western neighbours The hills which bound that plain on the west are every- 
where held by tribes of a different origin Some of the bo called Indians are 
Hindis, but tho greater part are converts to the Mahometan religion. Tho 
obov e description comprehends the whole of the country* of the ancient Ont® 
If from a general view of these accounts, ancient and modem, we wore to 
b peculate on tho first settlement of the people to whom they relate, it might, 
perhaps appear not improbable that the Indians in the northern mountains 
wero of the name race as the Hindus, but never converted to the Braminical 
religion, and that they may havo occupied their present Beats beforo the period 
nt which the first light breaks on the history of their brethren in the plains 
hut it is enough to allude to bo v ague a conjecture ” Tho Indian races m the 
plains probably crossed from India at different periods Notwitlistandmg the 
religious prohibition and tho testimony of Strabo it u difficult to believe that 
the easy communication afforded by a navigable river would not lead tho 
inhabitants of whichever neighbouring country- was first peopled and civilized 
to spread ov er both banks I am therefore led to think tho occupation of the 
western bank by tho Indians began very early, tho neighbouring countries on 
that side being scarcely peopled even now The emigration towards tho mouth 
of the Indus which eeems to have been more extensive than elsewhere, may 
possibly bo that alluded to in tho ancient legends about tho flight of Cnshna ■ 
family A branch of this tnbo certainly came from the west into Sind ten 
centuries ago , and other divisions, still retaining their religion and cost, havo 
passed over into Cuzenlt in later times 13 

To remove some doubts about tho limits Df tho Indian nations on the west 
of tho Indus, it is desirable to advert to a part of Alexander’s route through 
the adjoining countries 4 

Alexander Bet out from Artachonna (which seems to bo admitted to bo 
HerAt) and proceeded in pursuit of one of the murderers of Darius to the royal 
city of the Zarangn which is recognized in Znrang on ancient name for th* 
capital of SistAn. He thence directed his march towards Boctrts, and on hi* 
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wayTeceived the submission of the Drang®, the Gedrosians, and the Aracho 
turns He then came to the Indians bordering on the Arachotians Through 
.all these nations he suffered much from snow and want of provisions Ho 
next proceeded to Caucasus, at the foot of which he founded Alexandria, and 
afterwards crossed the mountains into Bactria ” 

The Drang® are probably the same as the Zarangse , Arachotia is explained 
by Strabo 15 to extend to the Indu3 , and Gedrosia certainly lay along the 
sea There are two wayB from SistAn to Bactria — one by HerAt, and the other 
by the pass of Hindu Cush, north of CAbul, the mountains between those points 
being impassable, especially m winter, when this march took place 19 Alexan 
der took the eastern road , and if he had marched direct to Bactria, as might 
bo supposed from the preceding passage, he could have met with no snow at 
any time of the year, until he got a good deal to the east of Candahar, and he 
must have left Gedrosia \ ery far to lus right It is possible, therefore (especi- 
ally as the murderer of whom he was m pursuit was made o\ er to him by the 
Indian* w ), that he continued his pursuit through Shorabakand the valley of 
BolAn (the route adopted by Mr Conolly lS ) ; and that the Indians near the 
Arachotians may have been about DAder, which, although at a distance from 
tho Indus is on the plain of that mer, and may not improbably ha\ e been 
inhabited by an Indian race From this place his journey to Mount Caucasus 
would hate lain through a country as sterile, and at that season as cold, as 
Caucasus itself It is equally probable, howe\er, that Alexander did not 
extend lus journey so far to the south , and, in that case, the Indians would 
be (os they are assumed to be by Curtius M ) those called Paropamisad®, 1m 
mediately under Mount Caucasus, within or near whose boundary Alexandria 
certainly was built 29 The vicinity of this people shows that Alexandria could 
not have been farther nest than Cabul, which, indeed, is also proved by tho 
fact of Alexander’s returning to it on his way from Bactria to India 21 He 
took seventeen days to cross Caucasus, according to Curtius , fifteen according 
to Strabo, from Alexandria to Adrospa, a city in Bactnana , and ten to cross 
the mountains in returning, according to Aman Captain Bumes, with none 
of tho encumbrances of an army, took twehe days to cross the mountains on 
the road from Cabul to Balkh, which is comparatn ely shorter and easier than 
any more weBtem pass As far as this site for Alexandria, rather than one 
farther west, we aro bome out by the high authority of Major Rennell , but 
that author (the greatest of English geographers), from the imperfect mforma 
tion then possessed about the stream that runs from Ghazni to CAbtil, the 
G6mal, and the Kurram, has framed out of those three an imaginary mer, 
which ho supposes to run from near BAmiun to the Indus, thirty or forty miles 
south of Attoc Tins ho calls the Cophenes, and, in consequence, places the 
scene of Alexander’s operations and the seat of the Indian mountaineers to 
the south of tho CAbul m er, and at a distance from the range of Caucasus or 
Pnropamisus Strabo, howe\er, expressly says that Alexander kept as near 
os he could to the northern mountains, that he might cros3 the Choaspes 
,'wAwnV ,m\r Ata Cbprtenes/ anu’ Ale o filer mere as nign up as possible 
Amnn makes him cross the Cophenes, and then proceed through a moun- 
tainous country, and oier three other rivers which fell into the Cophenes, 
before he reaches tho Indus In his “ Indica.” also, he mentions the Cophenes 
as brining those three mere with it, and joining the Indus m Peucaliotis 
it is only on the north bank of the Cabul mer that three such nvers can be 
found r and even then there will be great difficulty in filing their names, for 
in Aman s own two lists ho completely changes the names of two Nor is 
iris at all surprising for most m ere in that part of the country have no name, 
out aro called after some town or country on their banks, and not always after 
the same Thus the nver called by some the KAshkAr nver is the KAmeh with 
eutenant Macartney, the CheghAnserAi in Baber’s Commentanes, and w 
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often called the river of Cunner by the inhabitants of the neighbouring 


left for the Gurams, which is between the Soastes and Indus Major Kennel! , 
on a different theory, supposes the Gurams to be the C&bul m er itself , but 
both of Arrian’s accounts make the Guraeus fall into the Cophenes, which 
afterwards falls into the Indus 

The Cdhul river, therefore, must be the Cophenes and the Indians are under 
the mountains between it, its upper branch (the Punjshir river), and the Indus 
Alexander’s proceedings in India are so well known that they cannot be 
loo slightly touched on After an advance to the Hyphasis lie turned to the 
south west, and passed off between the desert and the Indus, having scarcely 
seen the skirts of India He made no attempt to establish provinces , but, 
as he intended to return, he adapted exactly the same policy as that employed 
by the Duram Shah m after times He made a party in the country by dis 
possessing some chiefs and transferring their territory to their rivals , thus 
leaving all power in the hands of persons whose interest induced them to 
uphold hia name and conciliate his favour 

The few garrisons he left reminded people of his intended return , and his 
troops in the nearest parts of Persia would always add to the influence of his 
partisans 

The adherence of Porua and other princes who were m a manner set up by 
the Macedonians, ought therefore to be no matter of surprise 

We now understand the people to whom the Greek descriptions were in 
tended to apply , but we must still be cautious how we form any further 
opinions regarding that people, on Greek authority alone 

The ancients themselves have set us an example of this caution Amsn 
says that he shall place implicit confidence in the accounts of Ptolemy and 
Anstobulas ulone , and in them only when they agree , K and Strabo, m a 
\cry judicious dissertation on the value of the information existing in his tune, 
observes that the accounts of the Macedonians are contrad-ctory and mac 
curate, and that thoso of later travellers are of still less value from the character 
of the authors, who were ignorant merchants, careless of everything except 
gain M We may, however, give full credit to the Greek writers when they 
descr-be manners and institutions which are still m being or which ore recorded 
in ancient Hindu books We may admit, with due allowance for incorrectness, 
such other accounts as are consistent with those two sources of information , 
but we must pass by all statements which are not supported by those tests or 
borne out by their own appearance of truth 

If, howeier, we discard the fables derived from the Grecian mythology, 
and those which are contrary to the course of nature, we shall find more reason 
to admire the accuracy of the early authors than to wonder at the mistal oa 
into winch they fell in a country so new and so different from their own, and 
where they had everything to learn by means of interpreters, generally through 
the medium of more languages than one ** Thoir accounts, as far os they go, 
of the manners and habits of the people, do in fact agree with our own accurate 
knowledge almost ns well as those of most modem travellers prior to the 
institution of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta 

An example both of the general truth and partial inaccuracy of the Greeks 
lutherto adopted^ firat Bub l oct which is to be noticed, agreeably to the order 
They are well aware of the division into classes, and of the functions of 
* ,, b y confounding some distinctions occasioned by 
_ p . W « V* OSo arising from that division, they have increased the 
l^^^fJ^,/^L ln0 l I ^ nB ,-I h iL bandlcr ''(tsmen 1 _or_mixedi£!M3) to seven- 
pr ? dl J ce<1 b y their supposing the king’s councillors and assessor* 
the Bramins ; by splitting the class of VeUja 
. ns sting of shepherds and husbandmen . by introducing a east of I 

ssr. 
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snie3 , and by omitting tli#» servile class altogether With these exceptions, 
the claws are in the state described by Menu, which is the groundwork of that 
still subsisting 

Their first east is that of the Sophists, or religious and literary class, of 
whose peculiar occupations thov give a correct \ lew 55 But they do not clearly 
understand the extent of the Bramin cast, and ha\ e, perhaps, confounded the 
Braimns M with the monastic ordors 

The first mistake originates in their ignorance of the fourfold division of n 
Bramin’s life Thus they speak of men who hod been for many year« Sophists, 
marrying and returning to common life (alluding probably to n student who, 
having completed the austerities of the first period, becomes n householder) ; 
and they suppose, as lias been mentioned, that those who were the king’s 
councillors and judges formed a separate class It is evident, also, that they 
classed tho Bramins who exercised civil and military functions with the casts 
to whom these employments properly belonged Thoy describe the Sophists 
as the most honoured class, exempt from all burdens, and onlv contributing 
their prayers to the support of the state They inform us that their assistance 
is necessary at all private sacrifices , and correctly describe them as having 
ceremonies performed for them while yet in the womb,* 7 as undergoing a strict 
education, and as passing a moderate and abstinont life in groves, on beds of 
rushes (cusa grass), or skins (deer skins) , during which time they listen to 
their instructors m silence and with respect 

They erroneously prolong this period in all cases to thirty seven, which is 
the greatest age to which Menu (Chap III 1) permits It m any case to extend 

The language ascribed to the Sophists regarding the present and future 
state is in a perfectly Bramin spirit They place their idea of perfection m 
independence on everything external, and indifference to death or life, pain 
or pleasure They consider this life as that of a child just conceived, and that 
real life does not begin until what we call death Their only care, therefore, 
is about their future state Tney deny tho reality of good and evil, and Bay 
that men are not gratified or afflicted by external objects, but by notions of 
their own, as in a dream.® 

They appear to have possessed separate villages as early os the tune of 
Alexander , to have already assumed the military character on occasions, and 
to have defended themselves with that fury and desperation which sometimes 
still characterises Hindus 19 Their interference in politics, likewise, is exhibited 
by their instigating Sambus to fly from Alexander, and Music anus to break 
the peace he had concluded with that conqueror 90 Strabo mentions a sect 
called Pramn<e, who were remarkable for being disputatious, and who derided 
the Bramins for their attention to physics and astronomy He considers 
them as a Beparate class, but they were probably Bramins themselves, only 
attached to a particular Bcjiool of philosophy 81 

Religious ascetics are often spoken of, under the different names of Brach 
manes, Germanes, and Sophists , but it does not very clearly appear whether 
they were merely Bramins in the two last stages of their life, or whether they 
were members of regular monastic establishments Many of their austerities 
might be reconciled to the thud portion of a Bramin’s life, when he becomes 
an anchoret , but theu ostentatious mortifications, their living in bodies, and 
several tJther circumstances, lead rather to a conclusion that they belonged 
to the monastic orders The best description of these ascetics is given by 
Onesicntus, 31 who was sent by Alexander to converse with them, in consequence 
of their refusing to come to him He found fifteen persons about two miles 
from the city, naked, and exposed to a burning sun , some sitting, some 
standing, and some lying, but all remaining immovable from morning till 
evening, m the attitudes they had adopted 


“ Arrian (lib vL cap ivi.) explains that the 
Bramins are the Sophists ol the Indiana , and 
the two terms are used indiscriminately both by 
him and Strabo 

“ ^' roIn this charge I must exempt Nearchna 
who «eems to have had a dear conception of the 
division ol the Bramins into religious and aecu 
lar Strabo lib xv p 493, ed 1587 
" Seep 43 and Mena U. 26 27 
" Strabo, lib xv p 490, ed 1537 


“ Arrian a Bzped Altzand , lib tI cap viL 
Similar instances of the voluntary conflagration 
of cities, and the devotion of their lives by the 
f ohabitants are furnished la Indian history down 
to modem times 
** Arrian, lib vi cap xvJ 
“ See Wilson (Atialtc Reirarches rot xvil. p, 
279} who derives their name from PnSmAntka a 
term applied to the followers of the logical school 
" Strabo, lib xv p 492 
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He happened first to address himself to Calanus 33 whom he found lying on 
stones Calanus received him with that affectation of independence which 
religious mendicants still often assume laughed at his foreign habit and told 
him that if he wished to converse with him he must throw off his clothes, and 
eit down naked on the stones Whi’e Onesieritus was hesitating Mandanis 
the oldest and most holy of the party, came up He reproved Calanus for his 
arrogance, and spoke mildly to Onesieritus, whom he promised to instruct in 
the Indian philosophy, as far as their imperfect means of communication would 
admit 34 Aman relates 35 that Alexander endeavoured to prevail on Mandanis 
(whom he calls Dandamis) to attach himself to him as a companion , but 
that Mandanis refused replying that India afforded him all he wanted while 
he remained in his earthly body, and that, when he left it, he 'hould get nd 
of a troublesome companion 

Calanus had his ambition less under control , he joined Alexander in spite 
of the remonstrances of his fraternity who reproached him for entering any 
other service but that of God ** He was treated with respect by the Greeks , 
but, falling sick in Persia refused, probably from scruples of cast toobserie 
the regimen prescribed to him and determined to put an end to his existence 
by the flames Alexander after in vain opposing his intention, ordered him 
to be attended to the last scene with all honours, and loaded him with gifts, 
which he distributed among his friend 0 before he mounted the pilot, Henna 
earned thither wearing a garland on his head in the Indian manner and 
singing hymns in the Indian language as he passed along When he had 
ascended the heap of wood and other combustibles which had been prepared 
for him, he ordered it to be set on fire, and met his fate with a serenity that 
made a great impression on the Greeks 27 

Anstobulus 33 gives an account of two Sophists, one young and one old 
both Brachmanes, whom he met with at Taxda The elder shaved, the 
younger wore his hair, and both were followed by disciples As they passed 
through the streets thoy were received with reverence, people pouring oil of 
sesamum upon them, and offering them cakes of sesamum and honey Even 
when they come to Alexander’s table to sup in his company, they gave a lesson 
of resolution, withdrawing to a neighbouring spot, where the elder lay down 
exposed to the sun and ram, and the younger stood all day on ono foot, leaning 
on a staff 

Other accounts 33 describe the ascetics as going about the streets, helping 
themselves to figs and grapes, and to oil for anointing themselves, entering 
the houses of the rich, sitting down nt their meals, and joining in their dis 
course , in short, conducting themselves with the same freedom which soma 
persons of that description affect at the present day They are also spoken 
of as going naked m winter and summer, and passing their time under banyan 
trees, some of which, it is said, cover five acres, and are sufficient to shelter 
10,000 men 

The practice of twisting up the hair so as to form a turban, which is now 
confined to one of the monastic orders, is mentioned by Strabo, without any 
limitation to itB use 

It is asserted of tha ascetics that they reckoned it diegreacfol to be sick, 49 
and put an end to themselves when they fell into that calamity Megosthenea, 
however, asserts that the philosophers had no particular approbation a f suicide 
but rather considered it as a proof of levity , both the opinions of the learned 
and tho occasional practice of the people in that respect seeming to be much 
the game as they are now 

It is Megusthenes who mentions a class called Germanes, of whom he treats 
m forming a dist net body from tho Brachmanes It has been thought that 
by this separate class ho meant the monastic orders , but the name h® P' w 
them appears to bo corrupted from 8ramana, tho appellation of the Eauddha 


“ ttrabo _ , 

" trpof Aina ni lib Tli cap 11, 
£«JIenn,lr 63 quoted U-for* n IS 
A similar Instance ot self Immolation Is 
M»lcd by Strabo fllb xt p «3 «] ol 1S8J) 

d Zarmanorhegn* IS ramanirhirya 75 an Indian 


of Bar jobs «ho had accompanied » n 
Irom his own country to Augustus, B 
himself elite at Athens. 

- Strabo lib xy p 431 
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and Jama ascetics, which was written Sarmanos by Inter Greek authors This 
is tlio more probable as Megastliones’s cxpcrienco was chiefly gamed tn Ma- 
gndha, the cradlo of Buddhism, and nt tho court of Snndracottus, whoso grand- 
son As (Sen was a corn ert to that rebgion, and was tho means of establishing 
its supremacy not only m ius own temtones, but In a great portion of India 
But although tho name seems borrowed from the Bauddhas. thero is nothing 
in tho description of tho class which is not at least ns applicable to tho Bounins 
in tho third and fourth periods of their life, or to tho monastic ordcre 

Tho most honoured of tho Germanes, ho saj s, are a clas3 called Hylobn. 
from living in tho woods who feed on wild fruits and leaves, are clothed in 
the bark of trees, abstain from all pleasure, and stand motionless for whole 
days in one posture Tho king sends messengers to them to consult them, 
and to request their intercession with tho gods. 0 Tho next class in honour 
among the Germanes ho states to bo tho phjaicians, whoso habits seem to 
correspond with those of tho Bramins of the fourth stngo Thoy livo in houses 
with groat abstinence, but without tho extremo nustentj of tho 11} tabu 
They however cxerciso themselves in labour and endurance, and ait whole 
days without tho least change in their position Somo of them admit women 
to share in their meditations, but on o condition of strict chastity , a practice 
which, though known to tho Hindis monastic orders, scorns to suit best with 
those of tho Bauddhas As physicians, their practice resembles that of their 
modem successors Thoy rely most on diet and regimen, and next on external 
applications, having a great distrust of more powerful modes of treatment 
Like their successors, also, they employ charms tn aid of their medicines 
Ho says that tho Germanes perform magical rites and divination, and hkowise 
conduct tho ceremonies connected with the dead , somo wandering about tho 
towns and v illagos, and others leading a more refined and settled life There 
is nothing in all this that appears to bo peculiar to the Bauddhas It is 
probable that Megasthenes, although aware of tho distinction between that 
sect, the Bramins, and tho monastic ordore, had no accurate notion of tho 
points on which they differed ; and it is not unlikely that tho other early 
Greek writers may have fallen into a similar confusion It is, indeed, a re 
markable circumstance that the religion of Buddha should never havo been 
expressly noticed by those authors, though it had existed for two centuries 
before Alexander, and was destined in a century more to be the dominant 
religion of India The only explanation is, that the appearance anil manners 
of its followers were not bo peculiar os to enable a foreigner to distinguish them 
from tho mass of the people 

It is declared by more authors than one that different casts cannot inter 
marry, and that it was not permitted for men of ono cost to exorcise the 
employment of another, but that all might become Sophists m whatever 
class they were bom 

Such is the present state of tho monastio orders , but whether they had 
so early assumed that form, or whether the ancients (being ignorant that 
Bramins could bo householders, counsellors, and judges, might on occasion 
carry arms or practise other professions) confounded the assumption of ascetio \ 
habits by Bramins previously so employed with tho admission of all casts, 
must remain a doubtful question ** 

Thc*e 13 nothing to remark on the other classes, except that the Gudras 
seem already to have lost their character of a servile class 

Arrian ° mentions with admiration that every Indian is free \\ ith them, 
as with the Lacedemonians, he says, no native can be a slave, but, unlike 
the Lacedemonians they keep no other poople in servitude Strabo, who 
doubts the absence of slavery, as applying to all India, confines lus examples 


* Compare tills with the description of the 
Ihira portion of a Era nun g Ufa In Menu quoted 
on p 16 Hylobios Is a literal translation of 
Vknaprastba, dweller in the woods, which U 
the usual designation of a Bra min In the tl Ird 
«*«• (Calcutta Oriental 3 Ittj March IS’T > 
Before quitt ng the subject of the confusion 
made by the ancients between the Bramins and 
monastic orders, it may bo observed that some 

modern vrr ten even of those best acquainted 
with the distinction, have not marked it In ti eir 


works so that it U often difficult to ascertain 
from U eir expressions which they allude to in 
each case lor much information relating to 
the ancient accounts of the Hindi! priesthood 
and religion, see Colebrooke, Allot le Researchei 

** India cap x Bee also Diodorus, lib 
p 121 ed 1601 where he add9 ms 
gances about their equality sod 
Institutions, 
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of the contrary to domestic slaves, and appears to have no suspicion of the 
existence of a servile class It is possible that the mild form in which slavery 
appeared among the Sudras may have deceived the Greeks, accustomed to 
so different a system at home , but it 13 still more probable that the remains 
of the servile condition of the Sudras, which subsisted in Menu’s time, may 
have disappeared entirely before that of Alexander 

The number of independent governments seems to have been a3 great as 
at other times Alexander, in his partial invasion, met with many , and 
Megasthenes heard that in all India there were 1 1 8 Many of these may have 
been very inconsiderable , but some (the Frasu, for instance) possessed great 
kingdoms Most of them seem to have been under rajas, as m Menu’s time, 
and the circumstances of those which the Greeks called republics and ans 
tocracies can easily be explained without supposing anything different from 
what now exists There have always been extensive tracts without any 
common head, some under petty chiefs and some formed of independent 
villages , m troubled times, also towns have often for a long period carried 
on their own government 44 All these would be called republics by the Greeks, 
who would naturally fancy their constitutions similar to what they had seen 
at home But what their authors hod particularly in view were the uide 
pendent villages, which were in reality republics, and which would seem 
aristocratic or democratic ns the village community was great or small in 
proportion to the other inhabitants 45 A more perfect example of such villages 
could not be found than existed but lately in Han&na, a country contiguous 
to those occupied by the Cathsei and Malli in Alexander’s time One of these 
(Bnvani) required in 1809, a regular Biege by a largo British force, and would 
probably have opposed to the Macedonians as obstinate a resistance as Sangnla 
or any of the villages m the adjoining districts, which make so great a figure 
m the operations of Alexander 

The force ascribed to the Indian kings is probably exaggerated Forus, • 
one of several who occupied the Pnnj&b, is said to have had 200 elephants 
300 chariots 4 000 horse, and 30,000 efficient infantry, which, as observed by 
Sir A Bumes, is (substituting guns for chariots) exactly the establishment of 
Itanjit Sing who is master of the whole Panjab, and several other temtoriea 

The most that we can concede to Arrian would he, that the armies which 
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he speaks of as permanent were the whole of the tumultuary forces which any 
of those pnnc°a could m caso of necessity, bring into tho field The numbers 
alleged by Pliny nro bej ond probability, e\ en on that or any other supposition 
Tho fourfold division of the army (horse, foot, chariots and elephants) was 
the same as that of Menu but Strabo makes a sextuple division, by adding 
tho commissariat and naval department Tho soldiers were all of the military 
class were m constant pay during war and peace, and had servants to perform 
all duties not strictly military Their horses and arms were supplied by tho 
state (an arrangement very unlike that usually adopted now) It is stated, 
repeatedlj, that they never ravaged the country, and that tho husbandmen 
pursued their occupations undisturbed while hostile armies were engaged in 
battle This, though evidently an exaggeration, is probably derived from 
the Hindu laws of war recorded in Menu, which must have made a strong 
impression on the Greeks, unaccustomed os they were to so mild ond humane 
a system 

The bravery of the armies opposed to tho Greeks is always spoken of as 
superior to that of other nations with whom they had contended in Asia , and 
the loss acknowledged though incredibly small, is much greater in the Indian 
battles than in those with Darius Their arms with the exception of firearms, 
were the samo as at present The peculiar Indian bow, now only usod in 
mountainous countries which is drawn with tho assistance of the feet, ond 
shoots an arrow more than six feet long is particularly described by Arrian 
as are the long swords and iron spears, both of which aro still occasionally 
in use Their powerful bits, and great management of their horses were 
remarkable even then 

Tho presents made by tho Indian princes indicate wealth ; and all tho 
descriptions of the parts visited by tho Greeks give the idea of a country 
teeming with population and enjoying the highest degree of prosperity 

Apollodoms 47 states that tlvere were, between the Hydaspes and Hypams 
(Hyphasis) 1,500 cities none of which was less than Cos , which, with every 
allowance for exaggeration, supposes a most flourishing territory Palibothra 
was eight miles long and ono and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch and 
a high rampart, with 570 towers and Ot gates 

Ihe numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade, which are 
mentioned at a later period (in the “ Feriplus ") attest tho progress of the 
Indians in a department which more than any other shows the adv anced state 
of a nation 


The police is spoken of as excellent Megasthones relates that m the camp 
of Sandracottus, which he estimates to hav e contained 400 000 men, the sums 
stolen daily did not amount to more than 200 drachms (about £3) 

Justice seems to hav e been administered by the king and his assessors , and 
the few laws mentioned are in the spirit of those of Menu On this subject, 
however the Greeks are as ill informed as might have been expected They 
all behave the laws to have been unwritten some even maintain tha 
Indians were ignoraiit of letters while others praise the beauty of t t,c 
writing 43 

The revenue was derived from the land, the workmen and the traders 49 
The lffnd. revenue is stated by Strabo to amount (a3 m Menu) to one fourth of 
the produce , but he declares in plain terms, that “ the whole land is the 
king s ’ ond is farmed to the cultivators on the above terms M He mentions, 
in another place, that the inhabitants of some villages cultivate the land in 
anrt idiom Alexander pot under Poms ‘thereby and Aces in es and that hl3 immediate neigh 
adding much country to what ho had before hours on every sido were independent of him, sod 
possessed On tha east between tho Aceslnes most of them at war with him If he had any 
and Hydsaotes, ha had another Poms, who was dependents they must hare been between the 
bls * To the south east of him rivers already ment oned where there were ca 

were the Cathiei, and other independent nations, talnly different tribes but of those we know 


Ablssarea had once lal their combined forces 
with those of many others, and had been de- 
feated • 

From this it appears that the dominions of 
roras were all situated between the Hydaspes 


“ Strabo lib 17 p 493 ed 1 j 37 
“ Amana /ndieo,p 11 
“ Strabo, lb it p 484 ed 1587 
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Pre LiUlemsaid about the religion of the Indians Strabo mentions that they 
worship Jupiter Pluvios (which may mean Ind r a) tho Gange^ andc^ 

— «- ** 

llke MuchTsBo»d P by theG reeks of the Indian worship of Bacchus nndHerCulea; 
but obviously m consequence of their forcibly adapting tho Hindu legends 
their own, as they have done m so many other cases • 

The learning of the Hindus was of course, inaccessible to the Greeks 
Tliey had however, a great impression of their wisdom , ^^““^.^rtant 
of their philosophy, which have been handed down, are not tmmpM* 
Megasthenes asserts that they agreed in man v things with tho Greeks . that 
they thought the world had a beginning and will hate an end. ■ « 1 

pervaded by the God who made and governs it , that nil things nse iron 
thfferent origins, and the world from water , that . besides ,tl,e 
there is one of which the heavens and stars are made . and that the worn 
the centre of the universe He says they also agreed with the Greeks arw 
the soul, and many other matters . and composed many tales 
Plato, about the immortality of the soul, the judgment after death, and srnui 

It is evident, from these early accounts, that if the Bramins learned their 
philosophy from the Greeks, it must have been before the time of AJexan » 
and Onesicntus, whose conversations with them on philosophy navo 
already mentioned, expressly says that they inquired whether tho y 1 ***" 
held similar discourses and makes it manifest that they were entirely 
formed regarding the sciences and opinions of his countrymen 

From the silence of the Greeks respecting Indian architecture we may 
that the part of the country which they visited was os destitute of fine e p 
ns it is now Their account of Indian music is as unfavourable as wou 
given by a modem European , for although it is said that they were 0I V 
singing and dancing, it is alleged, in another place, that they had no 
ments but drums, cymbals, and castanets * 

The other arts of life seem to have been in the same state as at pre 
The lands of grain reaped at each of their two harvests were the same as n ^ 
sugar, cotton, spices, and perfumes were produced as at present , an , 
mode of forming the fields into small beds to retain the water used in ir*4* * 
is described as similar s ‘ Chariots were drawn in war by horses but o 
march by oxen , they were sometimes drawn by camels (which are n 
seldom appbed to draught but in the desert) Elephant chariots wore a 
kept ns a piece of great magnificence I have only heard of two m 
present age 

The modem mode of catching and training elephants, with all its uigenio 
contrivances may be learned from Arrian K almost as exactly as from 
account of the modem practice in the “ Astatic Researches ” M 

The biilliancy of their dyes is remarked on as well as their skill iu man 
lectures and imitations of foreign objects R 

AtialU Jttstatehti vol lx p 298 [This “ Strabo lib xt p 49< ed 1837 
practice of stifling the victim was a Vedic cub- ** Ibid lib xv pp 476 477 
tom cf Weber Induct* Slud ix 223 —Ed J •* Indira chap xiu. 

** The mention of the worship ot Hercules at 14 Vol m. p 229 

Methora may possibly refer to that of CrMuaa at • Strabo bb xv p 493 
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The use of copper vessels for all purposes was as general as it is now ; but 
brazen ones, which are now even more common, were avoided on account of 
their supposed bn ttlenes3 Royal roads ore spoken of by Strabo 58 m one 
place, and milestones in another 59 

Strabo expatiates on the magnificence of the Indian festivals Elephants, 
adorned with gold and silver, moved forth in procession with chariots of four 
horses and carnages drawn by oxen ; well appointed troops marched m their 
allotted place j gilded vases, and basins of great size, were borne m stato, 
with tables, thrones, goblets, and lasers, almost all set with emeralds, beryls, 
carbuncles, and other precious stones , garments of various colours, and 
embroidered with gold, added to the richness of the spectacle Tame lions 
and panthers formed part of the show, to which singing birds, and others 
remarkable for their plumage, were also made to contribute, sitting on trees 
which were transported on large waggons, and increased the \ ariety of the 
scene This lost custom survived m part, and perhaps still sur\ ives, in Bengal, 
where artificial trees and gardens, as they were called, not long ago formed 
part of tho nuptial processions 40 They are Baid to honour the memories of 
the dead, and to compose songs m their praise, but not to erect expensive 
tombs to them ; 41 a peculiarity which still prevails, notwithstanding the 
reverence paid to ancestors The peculiar custom of building wooden houses 
near the rners, which is noticed by Arrian,* 1 probably refers to the practice 
whicK still obtains on the Indus, where the floors are platforms raised twelve 
or fifteen feet from the ground, as well os on the Irawoddj, where almost all 
the houses of Rangoon seem to be similarly constructed 

They never gave or took money in marriage , 43 conforming, m that 
respect, both to the precepts of Menu and to the practice of modem 
times 44 

The women were chaste, and the practice of self immolation by widows 
was already introduced, but perhaps only partially, os Anstobulus speaks of 
it as one of tho extraordinary local peculiarities which he heard of at Taxila 45 
The practice of giving their daughters to the victor m prescribed trials of force 
and skill, which gives rise to several adventures in the Hindi heroic poems, 
is spoken of by Arrian 44 as usual in common life Their kings are represented 
as surrounded by numbers of female slaves, who not only attend them m their 
retired apartments, as m Menu, but accompany them on hunt mg parties, and 
are guarded from view by jealous precautions for keeping the public at a 
distance, like those well known among the Mahometans, and them only, by 
the name of kuruk The ceremonial of the kings, however, had not tho 
servility since introduced by the Mussulmans It was the custom of the 
Indians to pray for the king, but not to prostrate themsoho3 before him like 
the Persians 47 

The dress of thelndions, as described by Aman, 43 is precisely that composed 
of two sheets of cotton cloth, which is still worn by the people of Bengal, and 
by strict Bramms everywhere Earrings and ornamented slippers were 
also used, according to the fashion of the present day Their clothes were 
generally white cotton, though often of a variety of bright colours and flowered 
patterns (chintz) They wore gold and jewels, and were very expensive in 
their dresses, though frugal m most other things 43 Pearls and precious 
stones were m common use among them The great had umbrellas carried 
over them, as now 

They dyed their beards, as they do now, with henna and indigo . and 
mistakes m their mixture or time of application seem then, ns now, to have 
occasionally made their beards green blue, or purple At present no colours 
are ever purposely produced but black and sometimes red They dined 
separately, according to their present unsocial practice, each man cooking 


“ Strabo 1* xt p 471 ed 1587. 

" Ibid lib xt p 487 

44 Ibid hb xr p 494 • 

4 Aman a Indica, cap x. 

Ibid cap x 
*" Ibid, cap xrli. 

•* Megasthenea alone contradicts this account 
and sajs they bought their wires lor a j oka of 
oxen (Strabo, cap xr p 488 > 

Strabo, lib xt p 431, ed. 1587. 


*’ It is remarkable that in the Hindd dramas 
there is not a trace of servility in the behaviour 
of other characters to the king Even now 
Hindi! coarts that have had little co mmuni cation 
with Mussulmans are comparatively unassuming 
in their etiquette. 

” Indica cap xrt 
44 Strabo, lib xt. pp 481, 488 
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his own dinner opart when he itqvnred it They drank little fermented liquor, 

and what they did use was mode from nco (arrack) 

Tlie appearance of the Indians is well described, and (what is surprising 
considering the limited knowledge of the Macedonians) the distinction between 
the inhabitants of the north and south m always adverted to Tho southern 
Indians ore said to be black, and not unlike Ethiopians except for tho absence 
of fiat noses and curly hair , the northern ones ore fairer, and hko Egyptians ” 
—a resemblanco which must strike every traveller from India on seeing the 
pictures in tho tombs on the Nile 

The Indians ore described as swarthy, but very tall handsome, light, and 
nctn o n Their bravery is always spoken of as characteristic , their superiority 
in war to other Asiatics is repeatedly asserted, and appears in more ways than 
one 75 They are said to bo sober, moderate, peaceable , good soldiers , good 
farmers , 71 remarkable for simplicity and integrity , so reasonable as never 
to have recourso to a lawsuit , and so honest as neither to require locks to 
their doors nor writings to bind their agreements 7 * Above all, it is said that 
no Indian was ever known to tell on untruth 71 

We know, from tho ancient writings of tho Ilmdus themselves that tho 
alleged proofs of their confidence in each other arts erroneous Tho account 
of their veracity may safely be regarded as equally incorrect , but the state 
ment is fitill of great importance since it shows what were the qualities of tho 
Indians that made most impression on the Macedonians, and proi os that their 
character must, Bince then, have undergone a total change Strangers are 
now struck with the htigiousness and falsehood of the datives , and when 
they arc incorrect in their accounts, it is always by exaggerating those defects 
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ON TUB GREEK KINGDOM OT BACTIUA 


Accounts of the Ancients— B.C. 312 — b c 2o0 


The Greek kingdom of Bactna os formerly known to us, had bo little influence 
on India, that it would scarcely have deserved mention in the history of that 
country 

Late discoveries hav e Bhown a more permanent connexion between it and 
India and may throw light on relations as yet but little understood But 
these discoveries still require the examination of antiquarians , and a Blight 
sketch of the results hitherto ascertained will be sufficient in this place 

When Alexander retired from India, he left a detachment from his army 
in Bactna 

After tho first contest for the partition of his empire, that province fell to 
the lot of Seleucus, Ling of Syria He marched in person to reduce the local 
governors vxtto wbe&venec, and afterwards went t>n to India, and made his 
treaty with Sandracottus 1 Bactna remained subject to his descendants 
until their own civil wars and the impending revolt of the Parthions induced 
the governor of tho province to assert his independence Theodotus was the 
first Ling He was succeeded by his eon of the 6ame namo who was deposed 
by Enthydemus, a native of Magnesia, m Asia Minor By this time, the 
Seleucidre had consolidated their power , and Antiochus the Groat came with 
a large army to restore order in the eastern port 0 f his dominions He de 
tested Euthydemus but admitted him to term* , and confirmed him in 
possession of the throno he had usurped It does not seem probable that 
Euthydemus carried his arms to the south of the eastern Caucasus but Ins 
son, Uemetnus obtained possession of Arachosia and a large portion of Persia. 


'* kmaiu /ml ca cap vi. Strabo lib : 
' Arran Indva cap m! 

’ Atii»u l.tptd Mtiand , lib t cap It 


13 IbU lib v cap xt v 
" Strabo 1 b xv p 488 ed 1587 
’* Arrian Indtca cap xU, 

’ e« p is; 
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Ho also mado conquest** in Indio, and was in possession, not only of Lower 
Sind, but of tho const of India farther to the east He seems, however, to 
hn\o been excluded from Bactna, of which Eucratidas remained master. 
After tho death of Euthjdemus, Demetrius made an unsuccessful attempt to 
dispossess his rival , and. in tho end, lost all hifl Indian conquests, which were 
seized by Eucratidas 

In tho timo of Eucratidas tho Bartnan power was nt its height In tho 
midst of Ins greatness ho was assassinated by his own son, Eucratidas II , 1 
and during tho reign of this prince, ramo of his western dominions wero seized 
on by the Partluans and Bactna it»eU by tho Scy thians , * and nothing re- 
mained in his possession but tho country on tho south of tho eastern Caucasus 
The penod of tho reigns of Menander and Apollodotus, and tho relation in 
which thev stood to tho Eucratid*, cannot mado out from tho ancients 
Menander made conquests in tho north west of India, and earned tho Greek 
arms farther m that direction than any other monarch of tho nation Tho 
position of his conquest? is shown in a passage of Strabo, that likowiso contains 
nil we know of tho extent of tho Bactnan kingdom According to an ancient 
author there quoted, the Bnctrinns possessed the most conspicuous part of 
An ana, and conquered more nations in India than oven Alexander Jn this 
lost achievement the principal actor was Menander, who crossed tho Hypams 
towards the cast, and went on ns far as tho Isamus Between him nnu Do 
metrius, the son of Euthydemtis (continues tho same author), tho Bnctnnns 
occupied not only Pattalene, but that part of tho other coast which is called 
tho kingdom of Tessanostus and the kingdom of Sigertes Tho Ilvpama 
mentioned m tho beginning of the passage referred to is admitted to mean tho 
Hyphasis. but the Isamus is thought by somo to bo tho Jumna mer, by 
others the Ilim&lava mountains (sometimes called Iinaus), and by others, 
again, a small river called Isa, which runs into tho Ganges on tho western side 
Whichever is correct tho territory to tlio east of tho I’anj&b must have been 
a narrow strip No mention is mado of acquisitions towards tho south , and 
if any had been made in that direction as far as Delhi, or even Hostindpur, 
they would not havo entirely cstapod tho notice even of Hindfi authors. Tho 
south western conquests extended to the Delta of the Indus (Pottalcno being 
the country about Tatto) but whether tho kingdom or Sigort«s on tho other 
coast, was Cach or tho peninsula of Guzerdt wo hov e no means of conjecturing 
Tho author of tho '* Feriplus ” says that corns of Menander and Apollodotus 
were met with in his time at Bnrdcli, which in tho state of circulation of those 
days makes it probablo that some of their territories were not v ery distant 
On the west, the most conspicuous part of Anana ’’ would certainly bo 
Khordsdn . but they had probably lost somo portion of that provinco before 
tho Indian conquests attained tho utmost limit * 

Tho above is tho information wo demo from ancient authors It has 
been confirmed and greatly augmented by recent discoveries from coins 
Those increoso tho number of Greek kings from tho eight above mentioned 
to eighteen, and disclose new dynasties of other nations who succoeded 
each other on tho extinction of the Greek monarchy 

The subject first attracted notice in consequence of somo coins obtained 
by Colonel Tod, and an interesting paper which ho published regarding them 
m tho^irst volume of tho “ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society ” It 
excited great attention on tho Continent and was zealously followed up m 
India by Professor Wilson and Sir Pnnsep 

Professor Wilson has published an account of tho coins of tho Greek king**, 
and arranged them as far as our present knowledge permits , but as they boar 
no dates either of tune or place, tho arrangement is necessarily incomplete 1 
The coins of tho kings already mentioned, down to Eucratidas I , aro found on 


■ [Tho name of tho psmeida la uncertain 
Borne suppose that ha is the Helloctes of the coins 
On one of tho coin* of Eucratidas we find 
nelioclea head with on t a diet on tho reverse 
which seems to indicate that he was associated 
in the government — ED ] 

* 4. boot 130 DC (Clinton 3 Fasti) , 1*5 BC 
(De Goigncs). 

* The information to bo found In ancient 
authors Js collected In Eayer e Maciria. There 


Is a clear concise sketch of Bactrten history from 
the same source in Clinton s Fasti Hellenic* vol 
liL p SIS note x [For Ilinda notices, see Dr 
GohlaiUcker* Pdnini p 230 and Dr Kents 
Preface to VardAomiAira pp 35—53 cf. alio 
snnra p 157. — ED ] 

[In 18<1 Professor Wilson published his 
Arlana Antvpux which contains a full account of 
the Bactrian coins. See also Air It T Prlnsep a 
Safe on Recent Discover Us in Afghanistan — po. 
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evidence or coins 


th* north of th© r astern Caucawi* Th© inwnptioiw. I h© figure*. th© revere©*, 
and th© workmuwhip mo pure Greek From Lucratld/w II , no coin* are 
found on tho northern *ld© of tho mountain* ; find tho*», found on th© *outh©m 
»,do a «nnw a now form Th©y aro often aquaro. a >h»p» of which thorn u 
no examnio in any other Grecian coinage. o.lhor I urepean or Asiatic they 
frequently boar two inarription*. ono in Orrok and another in a barbaric 
character i and. from tho reign t f Menander. thov ha\r > occasion all > an oJo- 
pliant or a bull with a hump Imlh animal* peculiar to India, and indicate 
of an Indian dominion ... , , . . 

The barbaric character haa been but imperfectly deciphered, and hu pvrn 
n*o to n pood deal of dweuwon It i* certainly written from right to left ; 
a mode, a* far n* we know peculiar to the language* of the Arab family • it 
may be n**um©d that it rcpmwnt* the language of the country, which it is 
natural tomippo*© would !» I'miin . and three circumstance* «ups©*t Tehleii 
aa the language Tin* opinion, accordingly. ha* been maintained In some ot 
(hose who hate written on the eubject . hut a rloae examination by 1 rofc«*or 
y\ d«on leads him to dout t the conclusion. Ihouph he ha* no theory of In* own 
to support Other*, thinking that they discover word* of Fanscnt origin in 
tho Inscription* believe tho languope to l«© 7end, or else some of the dialects 
of India. 4 , , , 

Of thw sene* of coins tho first that attract notice aro those of Menander 
As they exhibit tho title of Sottr, which was adopted by the two Kuo rat id*, 
and as the device* on the rc\cr*e* are the same as on the com of these prince*, 
it is a legitimate deduction that the king who struck them belonged to the 
same dynasty The same argument extends to the coins of ApoDc-dotu*. who 
was pcrhops'tho non of Menander Two more king*. Diomede* and llernreus, 
have ol*o tho titlo of Sotrr. anil may be presumed to Mong to tho same 
dynasty The infenor execution of the coins of Hermanis point* nun out ** 
tho latest of tho sene* . and it is hu coins also, that furnish tho model tor 
another description which it may !■© inferred came immethately alter in* 
time , , 

These nr© of much ruder workmanship, and tho inscription* are an aimosi 
illegible Creek , the names also, am tmrbnrous and uncouth.— Kadphi*es 
Kanctkes etc These ore conjectured, on scry prolwble ground*, to no 
Scythians, and to liavo subjected tho southern kingdom of the IJactnan Greets 
about tho beginning of tho Christian cm.* . 

Other coins are also found, resembling tho lost senes but perhaps connected 
with tho Porthians rather than tlio Scythians , 

To complcto tho chronology, there are com* not yet examined, but o 
viously belonging to tho Sassamons who were in possession of Persia at the 
time of tho Mahomet an m\ onion , 

Tlicro is another class of coins resembling in many respects those of tn 
Eueratidv, and probably belonging to a sene* collateral with that of th© Soltr > 
but extending beyond the duration of that dynasty Mans of Iho name* they 
bear ore accompanied by epithets denied from KikA (victory) , from wlucn. 
and other points of resemblance, they nr© rcgnnlod no belonging to one dynasts 
There is one more class consisting of only two princes Agathocles an 
Tantaleon They are thought to bo the latest of all tho Greek coins but are 
chiefly remarkable tx-eauso they alone haio their second inscription* in ft* 
ancient character found on tho caves and columns of India, nnd not in th 
one written from right to left 

8ome conclusions may bo drawn from tho situations in which the «° ,n 

_ diScrent dialectTeparinsly hitCTminSlC'l * 
words of Sanskrit origin (drtawdSP > 

’ (The colas ot the Greek princ** WS 
exceptions, ot silT*r or eopper . those ol the 1 . 
Scythian princes are delusively of coppw ^ 
gold. Oen Cutmlagham b*» "5 u,. 

With the Kanlshka of CashmMan history »na 

KU nl«e-Ua ol tho Chinese trarellcr » 
refen the third Bnddhist council Is *sld w 
been held.— bD,] 


(Besides the Immense number of bfllnptial 
s, there are also some InscrlpUons In s similar 
* id in topes. These 


phered, bat Uie earl er scries of coins presents few 
difficulties, and the valno of the letters has been 
clearly determined. The Umraure of the coins 
during the existence ot the Greek princes and 
their Immediate successors was a vernacular 
dialect of Sanskrit, to all the varieties of which 
the appedatlon Frtkrit b applicable. With the 

Icdo-bcythlan klncs, words borrowed from Truk 
or other Asiatic dialects may possibly hare been 
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have been discovered. Those of Menander are numerous m the country about 
CAbnl, and also at Feshawer One has been found as far east as Mattra on 
the Jumna We may perhaps infer that his capital was situated in the tract 
first mentioned and this would give ground for conjecturing the residence 
of the Soler dynasty I do not know that there i« any clue to that of the Niki 
lungs Professor Wilson conjectures Agathocles and Pantaleon to have 
reigned m the mountains about Chitral , whichi being the country of the 
Paropamisian Indians may perhaps afford some explanation of the Indian 
character on their corns The situation m which the Scythian corns are found 
is itself very remarkable , and there are other circumstances which hold out 
a prospect of their throwing great light on Indian history All the former 
corns, with the exception of some of those of Hermajus, have been purchased 
m the baz&rs or picked up on or near the surface of the earth on the sites of 
old cities But the Scj thian corns are found in great numbers m a succession 
of monuments which are scattered over a tract extending eastward from the 
neighbourhood of Cdbul, through the whole basin of the C&bul river, and 
across the northern part of the Panjab These huge structures are the sort 
of solid cupola so common among the votaries of Buddha , and, like the rest, 
contain each a relio of some holy person No Greek coins are ever found in 
them, except those of Hermseus , but there are other coins, a few from remote 
countries, and the earliest yet discovered is one belonging to the second tri 
umvirate This coin must have been struck as late as the forty third year 
before Christ , but might easily have found itB way to the frontiers of India 
before the final overthrow of the Greek kingdom, which all agree to have taken 
place about the beginning of the Christian era 

These facts corroborate the conjectures of Do Guignes, drawn from Chineso 
annals that the Greeks were driven out of Bactna, by the Tartar tribe of Su 
from the north of Transoxiana 126 years before Chn°t , and that then Indian 
kingdom was subverted about twenty six years before Clirist by the Yue chi,® 
who came from Persia, and spread themselves along a large portion of the 
course of the Indus 

The Su have left no corns , but it is natural to suppose that the Yue chi 
who came from Persia, would follow the example Bot by the Parthians, and 
would imitate the comage of their Greek predecessors This practice of the 
Indo Scythians (whoever they wero) was taken up by some dynasty of the 
Hindus , for corns of the latter nation have been found bearing nearly 
the same relation to those of the Indo ScythianB that theirs did to the coins 
of the Greeks 

We must not suppose that the Bactnan kingdom was composed of a great 
body of Greek colonists, such as existed in the west of Asia or in the south of 
Itoly A very large proportion of Alexander’s army latterly was composed 
of barbarians, disciplined and undisciplined These would not be anxious to 
accompany him on his retreat , and, on the other hand, we know that he was 
constrained to retrace his steps by the impatience of the Greeks and Since 
domans to return to their own country 

From this we may conclude that a small part of those left behind were of 
the latter nations , and, as Alexander encouraged his soldiers to take Persian 
wives (a course m itself indispensable to the settlers, from the absence of Greek 
women)* it is evident that the second generation of Bacti lans must have been 
much more Persian than Greek Fresh importations of Greek adventurers 
would take place during the ascendency of the Seleucidse , but, after the 
establishment of the Parthian power, all communication must necessarily 
have been cut off , which explains the total silence of Greek authors regarding 
the later days of the Bactrmn kingdom , the degeneracy of the latter comage 
is consistent with these fact3, which also remove the difficulty of accounting 
for the disappearance of the Greeks after the overthrow of their southern 
kingdom 


* beQafexea a account of the first conquest Is, 
that the feu catne from FerahAna on the Jaxartca. 
and conquered a civilized nation, whose coin bore 
a man on one ride, and horsemen on the other 
The reins of the EocraHA-c hare the kind’s head 
on one tide and Castor and Bollux mounted on 


the other [These Chinese dates are somewhat 
uncertain , Bee Ariana Ant pp 300—306 
Strabo sajs that the Greeks In Baetria were 
overthrown by the Astf, Fa&ani, Tokhari, and 
Bakaraull — Ed ] 
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NOTES OV THE REVENUE SYSTEM 


(A) Traces of the lord of a thousand « illages are found in different parts of 
tho country, where particular families retain the name and part of the emolu 
merits of their stations but seldom or never exercise any of the powers 1 
The next division is still universally recognized throughout India under 
tho name of perganneh, although in many places the officers employed m it 
are only known by their enjo\ ment of hereditary lands or fees , or, at most, 
by their being the depositaries of all registers and records connected with land. 
The=o districts are no longer uniformly composed of one hundred villages, if 
thev e\ er were so in practice , but, for tho most part, nro rather under that 
number, although m rare cases they deport from it \ery widely both in do 
ficiency and excess 

Tho duties of a chief of a perganneh, ev en in pure Hindu times, were prob 
ably confined to tho management of tho police and rovenuo Ho had under 
him an accountant or registrar, whose office, as w ell na his own, w os hereditary , 
and who 1ms retamed his functions more extensively than his principal ' 
Next below the perganneh is a division now only subsisting m name, and 
corresponding to Menu’s lordship of ten or twenty towns , 1 and tho chain 
ends m mdiv idual villages * 


(B) Called patAl in the Deckan and the west and centre of Hindustan , 
mondel in Bengal , and mohaddam in many other places, especially where 
thero are or hav e lately been hereditary % ilia go landholders 

(C) PatwAn in Hindostan , culcarm and carnam in tho Dcckan and south 
of India , tallAti in GuzerAt 

(D) PAsbdn gor&yet, peih, dour Alia, etc., in Hmcfostan, mhAr in tho 
Deckan , tillan in tho south of India , poirgt in Guzerat 

(E) Village landholders are distinctly recognized throughout tho whole of 
tho Bengal presidency, except in Bengal proper, and perhaps Rohilcand 
They appear to subsist in part of KdjputAna , and perhaps did so, at no remoto 
period, over the whole of it* They are very numerous in Guzerat, include 
more than half the cultiv ators of the Maratta country, and a very largo portion 
of those of tho Tamil country Thero is good reason to think that they 
were once general in those countries where they are now only partially < n 
existence, and perhaps in others where they are not now to bo found Ihey 
nro almost extinct m tho country south of the Norbadda, except in the par* 3 
just mentioned In all tho Madras presidency north of Madras itself ; in 
Nizam’s country, and most of that of NAgpAr , in great part of KhandAsn ana 
the east of tho Maratta country, there is no class resembling them This trac 
comprehends the greater port of tho old div lsions of TclingAna, Orissa, ana 
Conora , but does not so closely coincide with their bound ones, as to P™ 
much reason for ascribing the absence of village landholders to any p« rulianty 
in tlio ancient system of those countries In MAlwa, though so closo to coun 
tries where tho village landholders are common, they do not seem now 
known They nro not mentioned m Sir John Malcolm’s 44 Central India- 


(I) In Hindostan they are most commonly called village zcmlndArs or 


* Three are raged alrifamuk* tn thn prolan 
T“ f an » «>t India the 
irtTttorlal dtf Uion d Mena U moat «ntire_ Their 
disutcU a ra called alrciri or print*, and three 

are ronatanUy rwxxrnbrd Ure cSSS 

t* WjJfJ . TI,rlr ^rrelitary recta trar al-r., 

b «1>» to b» round ondrr the name of air d^-nindl. 

sas/i* sks 11 '““-’“"M 


■ Catlbl aAtkwArt, tariff. «tc ? t|«- . M 

• 1 nr the arcounta of U wo dlrbloos an 1 d 
rrs, ace Malcolma Malta frol It. 

Ur.g iMjm ( Jriailc ic 'j 


r F Cole brooke a Min ito (vfro*’*' » 
• P CoL Tod, to! U f <35, *=* to1 * r 
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biswaddra , m Behar, maliks , in Guzerat, patois , and in the Deckan and 
south of India, mir&s°is or mirfisddrs 

“ The nght of property in the land is unequivocally recognized in the 
present agricultural inhabitants by descent, purchase, or gift ‘ T 

The right of the village landholders to the extent stated m tho text, is 
repeatedly alluded to in the published records of the Bengal government 
relating to tho western provinces Sir C Metcalfe, though he contests the 
opinion that the nght of property is full and absolute as in England, has no 
doubt about the persons in whom that right is vested “ The only propnetors, 
generally speaking, are the village zemindars or biswadars Tho pretensions 
of nil others are pnmd facie doubtful ’ 8 For portions of the territory under 
the Madras presidency see the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue,® and Mr 
Ellis 10 Sir T Munro, 11 though he considers the advantages of mir&sd&rs to 
have been greatly exaggerated and their land to be of little value, admits it 
to be saleable 11 For the Maratta country see Mr Chaplin and tho Reports 
«of the collectors 13 Captain Robertson, one of tho collectors, among other 
deeds of sale gives one from some private villagers transferring their mirassi 
right to tho P4shwa himself Ho also give3 a grant from a village community 
conferring the lands of flu extinct family on tho same prince for a sum of 
money, and guaranteeing him against tho claims of the formci proprietors 
A very complete account of all the different tenures in the Maratta country, 
as well ns of the district and village officers with illustrations from personal 
inquiries is given by Lieutenant Colonel Sykes m the “ Journal of the Rojal 
Asiatic Society ” u 

Care must be taken to distinguish mfrds in the sense now adverted to 
from lands held on other tenures , for the word means hereditary property, 
and is, therefore, applied to rights of all descriptions which come under that 
denomination 


(G) Mr Fortescue (‘ Selections,” vol m pp 403, 403, 408) , Captain 
Robertson (Ibid vol iv p 153) , Madras Board of Revenue (“ Report of 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1832,” vol m p 393) , Governor 
of Bombay’s Minute (Ibid vol m p C37) 


(G) In making a partition of tho land the landholders are taken by families, 
as has been explained of the village government , but m the case of land tho 
principal family divisions are subdivided, and the subdivisions di\ ided again 
according to the Hind <i modo of dealing with inheritances 13 The lands of the 
village and other profits of the community are likewise formed into Bhares, 
sometimes corresponding exactly to the divisions, subdivision's, etc , of the 
families , but more frequently reduced to small fractions, a proportionate 
number of which is assigned to each division etc , so as ultimately to be 
distributed in due proportion to each individual 18 

Tho public burdens are portioned exactly in the same manner, so that each 
division, subdivision, and individual knows its quota , each therefore, might 
mannrgi-ita.fuwi.'ugfanltiirAl.'vnd.'jiecuuiOTj •vffmm, ■ nilrvpniliuiilij uf, ‘iubTTXf^i., 
and such is not unfrequentlv tho case 

In tho Maratta countrj , for instance, although there are divisions with a 
joint responsibility among the members, yet they have no longer heads , each 


* Fortescue Selections tui p 403 

* Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe, in tho Report of the 
Select Committee of August 1832 lii p 335 

•Report of the Select Committee of the Hon=e 
ol Commons, 183* lit p SD* 

* Ibid p 383 

‘ Minute of Decembers! 18®4 
Report of the ‘Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1833 p 457 

“ Seieetioiu ml It p 47 J 

u Ibid vol a. p ;0a and rot iLp 350 
, . . I®. errUin the divisions of a Tillage and 
inheritable shares in it, suppose the ancient first 
proprietor or incumbent to have left, on his 
death four sons each would inherit equally, 
and four mum would thus be erected in th4 
demise of eech of those persons with four eons 
also each w B o-u be fntltled to a quarter of bis 


father s pane which would give rise to four tbolas 
in each pane, and so on (Mr Fortescue 
Selection toI Ui. p 40o ) About Delhi tho 
great division seems to be called pane, as above , 
but the commonest name in Hindustan is patti, 
subdivided into thicks and they again into 
bhtris. There are many otl er names, sod even 
these vary in the application a great division 
being in some places called a thick and a sub- 
division a patti In Guzerlt the great divisions 
are called bigh and the subdivisions patti 
another and the commonest subdivision there 
is into annas, again subdivided into chi wiig In 
the Deckan the great divisions are called jattas. 
and there are no subdivision* 

* See table by Sir Edward Colebrooke Sekt 
(tons vol lit. p 188 
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THE RYOT 


individual manages his own concerns, and the headman of the village does all 
the rest 

I do not advert to changes made in other parts of India which are depar 
tures from the Hindu practice 

(H) The following are the rights possessed m the immediate stages between 
a fixed rent and an honorary acknowledgment The landholders are entitled 
to a deduction from the gross produce of the fields before dividing it with the 
government, and to fees on all the produce raised by persons not of their own 
class This 13 called tunduwarum or Bwdmibhogam (owner’s share) in the 
Tamil country , and mdlikdaa or zemtndari rnsum in Hmdostan In the 
latter country it usually forms part of the consolidated payment of 10 per cent, 
to the zeml’nd&rs, which seems intended as o compensation for all general 
demands , but not interfering with the rent of a landholder’s lands where any 
such could be obtained In some places, 17 they have also fees from the non 
agricultural inhabitants , and, as they are everywhere proprietors of the site, 
of the village they can levy rent in money or service from any person who 
lives within their bounds 

Where they have lost some of those rights by the encroachments of the 
government, they frequently have some consideration shown them m assessing 
their payment to the state, so as in some cases to admit of their getting rent 
for their land In some places they are left their fees , 19 and, where they are 
at the lowest they hate an exemption from certain taxes which are paid by 
all the rest of the inhabitants The rights and immunities of the village 
landholders as such must not be confounded with those applied to mokad 
dams, and other officers for the performance of certain duties Though the 
same persons mav hold both, they are in their nature quite distinct , one being 
a proprietary right arising from an interest in the soil, and the other a mere 
remuneration for service, transferable along with the service from one person 
to another, at the pleasure of the employer 

(I) The Arabic word ryot (pronounced reiat) means a subject, and is so 
employed m all Mahometan countries , but m some of them it is also used 
in a more restricted sense In India its secondary senses are, — I A person 
paying revenue 2 A cultivator in general 3 A tenant as explained in the 
text In reference to the person of whom they hold their lands, ryots are 
called his assamis 


(K) This class is called m the territory under Bengal khudkfisht ryots, 
which name (as “ khud ” means “ own,” and “ kashtan ” to “ cultivate } 
has been considered a proof that they are proprietors of the land. Ban 1 
M6han Kai, however (an unexceptionable authority) explains it to mean 
” cultn ators of the lands of their own vil'age,” 19 which seems the con t^ 
interpretation, as the term is always used in contradistinction to pAik&sh , 
or cultivators of another village 


(L) It is in the Tami* country and in Guzerat that their rights seem best 
established 

In the T amil country they have an hereditary right of occupancy, 
tothe men ^ of the demand of government and of the usuaj_ fees to t 
village landholder, which are fixed, and sometimes at no more than a prpP 9 * 
cor7 J , hut the tenant cannot sell give away, or mortgago his rights allhoug . 
in the circumstances described they must be nearly as valuable as those ® 
the landholder himself » In Guzerat their tenure is nearly similar, weep* 
tnat it is clearly understood that their rent is to bo raised m proportion 
any increase to the government demand on the village landholder , and it 
probable that this understanding prevails in the Tamil country also, *hou8 
not mentioned m the printed reports In Hmdostan there appears to be » 


’ 10 anieritana In Hmdostan Also sea 
an account o£ the Tillage of Borleh bv Hr 
Se,ea on£e 

Bouse of Cornmnu 1832 ul p 218) 

, 10 Hmdostan, when 

allQW8nce »f lOpn- cent „ „ , ooa . 
<s« Report of the Select Commutee 9 / tM Bouse 0 / 1818, p 421, 


Commons 1832 ui p 2« ) n fth«HonX 

* Report of the Select Committee omen 

of Commons, October 11 1851 P *“L mtUct <■ 
- Ur Kite, Report o/the Meet 
the Houee oj Commons August 10 1 , * aM . f 
p 377 Board of Revenue, Minute 0 * ' aBQ 1 
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APPENDIX VI 


AREA AND POPULATION OP INDIA (p 3} 


[Thornton (GaieMeer, 1862) gives the area and population of India as follows 
(excluding 'Irracan, the Tenasserim provinces, and Pegu) — 


Bengal (mclud ng Assam) 

N \V Provinces 

Saugor and Nerhadda territory 

Punjab 

Cie Sutlej territory • 

Nagpore » » 

Madras , . • « 

Bombay . . . • 

Nativo States 


Area sq miles 

1 opulation 

188,782 

40.649.6G9 

85,G5L 

30,872,766 

17,543 

2,143,599 

78,447 

9,153 209 

4,559 

2,3J 1,969 

76,432 

4,650,000 

132,090 

22 301,697 

120 065 

11,109,067 

616,760 

48,130,220 

1,320,329 

171,222,102 


Flphinstone'a statistics for Europe also need correction Keith Johnston 
(in his Diet of Geographj. 18G4) gives tho estimated area of Europe as 
",163 000 square miles (of winch tho islands form one twentieth) and the 
population as about 255 millions He also gives the area of the Russian 
empire (including Poland and Finland) Sweden and Norway, as 2,351,266 
square miles, with a population of 71*200 889 — Ed ] 
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ON TOE VEDAS AND TOD YAIDIK LITERATURE 


JTns Vedas are ’usually considered to be four , but of theso the fourth, or 
Atharia is easily distinguished from the rest, as of later origin, not merely by 
VYie tradition of the Hmdo3 Iheiw^Ucs, but also by internal evidence, one of 
the principal proofs bemg found in tho fact that whereas the Rig Veda hymns 
continually refer to legendary characters of an earlier age, the seers or authors 
of these very hymns appear themselves to be the objects of this retrospective 
revorenco in the Atharva. 1 In the same way a careful analysis of tho remaining 
three discloses a somewhat similar relation bet« een the Rig Veda on the one 
hand and tho Ynjm and SAma Vedas on the other The Rig consists entirely 
of hymns, but in the other two these hymns are found continually quoted, as 
parts of a complicated liturgical ceremonial , m fact, the Yajur * and S&ma 3 
prosupposqthe Rig as much as Alanu’a Institutes presuppose the entire Vaidih 
literature 

Beside the Mantra portion, consisting properly of hymns each Veda has 
another portion called BrifhtMtux, which contains a mass of legends and tra 
dition.il or plana tions and glosses which were required to illustrate and enforce 
the various ceremonies and sacrifices. This portion is considered by Hindus 
as an equally eternal and essential part of the Veda with the Mantra portion , 


Dt I’.atii. Z*r Liu und Geteh icAu da IFeir. 

T1 ere are two recensions ol the Yajur Veda 
tlie older one, called the black, trom iU con 
lilninc L’>e hymns and liturgical portions mired, 
and tli* later called the " white, where the two 
ere eep suutcd, the hymns being ringed together 
in a SonLltd, and the rubrics and explanations 
forming the Satapatha Drihmaija- The Brih 
niaoa ol the Black l ajar or Ta tUriya Veda, Is 
only » continuation of the SaahiU— there Is no 


real difference between the two while in the 
White Yajur they are quite different uorks. 
Hindi tradition points to Yijnavalkya as the 
sew of the R hite Yajur Veda Le. the sage 
to whom It was revealed. The Black Yajae is 
especially read la the Tclegu country 
* A very large portion oi tho contents ol the 
Sima hymns are mere quotations from various 
hymns ol the lUg Veda, arranged in a different 
order and adopted for chanting 
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collateral branches of hia highness’s family, each of whom received a 
certain appanage on the death of tho Rdo, from whom it is immediately 
descended ' 

“The family of these chiefs is derived at a recent period from Tatta in 
Sind, and they all sprang from a common ancestor, Humeerjeo, w hose son 
Rdo Khengar, acquired the sovereignty of Cutch before the middle of the 
sixteenth century of our era 

“ The number of these chiefs is at present about 200, and tho whole number 
of their tribe in Cutch is guessed at 10 000 or 12,000 persons. This tribe is 
called Jhareja It is a branch of the Rajputs. The Rdo s ordinary junsdic 
turn, is confined to his own demesne each Jhareja cluef exercising unlimited 
authority within his lands The Rdo can call on the Jharejas to serve linn 
in war , but must furnish them with pay at a fixed rate while they are with 
his army He is the guardian of the public peace, and as sucli chastises all 
robbers and other general enemies. It would seem that he ought likewise •* 
to repress private war, and to decide all disputes betu een chiefs , but this 
prerogative, though constantly exerted, is not admitted without di~pute 
Each chief has a similar body of kinsmen, who possess shares of tho original 
appanage of the family, and stand in the sAme relation of nominal dependence 
to lnm that he bears to the Rao These kinsmen form what is called the 
bhyaud or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs themselv es compose the 
bhyaud of the Rao ’ s ‘ 

The samB practice, with some modifications, prevails through the whole 
of the Rajput country - 

The territories allotted to feudatories m Mdwdr (the first in rank of these 
slates) wa3 at one timo more than three fourths of the whole,** and was in 
creased by the improvidence of a more recent prince * 

(Q) It must have been some check on the spirit of independence, that until 
within less than two centuries of the present time it was usual for all the chiefs, 
m Mdwar at least, periodically to interchange their lands , a practice whim 
must hav e tended to prevent their strengthening themsolv es in their posses 
eions, either by forming connexions or erecting fortifications.** 

The rapid increase of these appanages appears to liav e suggested to tho « 
governments the necessity of putting a limi t to their cncroaclunents on the 
remaining demesne In Marwdr, a few generations after the conquest, so 
little land was left for partition that some of the raja s sons were obliged to f 
look to foreign conquests for an establishment 27 and in Mdwdr one set 
of descendants of early ronas soern to have been superseded, and probably m 
part dispossessed, by a more recent progeny 24 


(R) The following remarl s apply to both descnptions of military jaglr^ 
Lands held for military service ore subject to reliefs in the e\ ent of hereai 
tary succession, and to still heavier fines u hen the heir is adoptn e They we 
subject to occasional naatsvVyvvtvawa vsv casea ot «w\ergenc.y Ttoay cannot W 
sold or mortgaged for a longer period than that for which the assignment i* 
mode Subinfeudations are uncommon except among the Rajputs, where 
they are universal f 

There was no limitation of service, and no extra payments for sen ice, 1,1 
the original scheme of these grants 

Pecuniary payments at fixed rates m heu of service, or rather on failw* 
of service w hen called on, were common among the Marattas , and arbitrary 
fines were lev led on similar occasions by the Rajputa 


t, uni™ ,»»uua ry i'bui, 1821 

- Colonel Tod s Ri ia uhin, T cJ t p 141. 


*» Ibid vol Lp 164 and note 00 If** 
" Ibid vol U. p "0 
*■ Ibid, vol L p 186. 
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APPENDIX VI 

AREA AND rOPDLATION OF INDIA, (p 3) 


[Thornton [Gazetteer. 1862) give3 the area and population of India os follows 
(excluding 4rracan, tho Tenassenin provinces, and Pegu) — 


Bengal (including Assam) 

NW Provinces 

Saugor and Nerbadda territory 

Panjnb 

Cis Sutlej territory . 

Nugpore . . * • • 

Madras . . • • 

Bombay 

Native States , 


Area, sq miles. Population. 


188,782 

40,549,569 

85,651 

30.872,766 

17,543 

2,143,599 

78,447 

9.153,209 

4,559 

2,311,969 

76,432 

4,650,000 

132,090 

22 301,697 

120,065 

11,109,067 

616,760 

48,130,226 

1,320,329 

171,222,102 


Elphinstone’s statistics for Europe also need correction Keith Johnston 
(in hifl Diet of Geograplij , 1864) gi\es tho estimated area of Europe as 
3,768 000 square miles (of which the islands form one twentieth), and the 
population as about 255 millions He also gues the area of the Russian 
empire (including Poland and Finland) Sweden and Norway, as 2,351,266 
square miles, with a population of 71,206,889 — Ed ] 


APPENDIX VII 

ON THE VEDAS AND THE VA1I1IK UTERATITBE 


[The Vedas are msually considered to be four , but of these the fourth, or 
Atharva, is easily distinguished from the rest, os of later origin, not merely by 
the tradition of the Hindus themsehes, but also by internal evidence, one of 
the principal proofs being found in the fact that whereas the Rig Veda hymns 
continually refer to legendary characters of an earlier age, the seers or authors 
of these very hymns appear themselves to bo the objects of this retrospective 
reverence in the Atliarva. 1 In the same way a careful analysis of tho remaining 
three discloses n somewhat similar relation between the Rig Veda on the one 
hand and the Yajur und Sams Vedas on the other The Rig consists entirely 
of hymns, but m the other two these hymns are found continually quoted, as 
parts of a complicated liturgical ceremonial , in fact, the Yajur 1 and Sanaa * 
presuppose the Rig as much a3 Manu's Institutes presuppose the entire Vaidik 
literature 

Beside the Mantra portion, consisting properly of hymns, each Veda has 
another portion called Brdhiruina, which contains a mass of legends and tra 
di tional explanations and glosses which were required to illustrate and enforce 
thp various ceremonies and sacrifices This portion is considered by Hmdu3 
os an equally eternal and essential part of the Veda with the Mantra portion , 


Df Roth Zur Liu mul QttOnclUt des TT«la. 
,, T1 era are two recensions of the Tajar Veda, 
the older one, called the black from ita coti 
taming the hymns and Liturgical portions mixed, 
and the bter, called the white, where the two 
are separated, the hymns being tanged together 
in a Saab ltd, and the rubrics and explanations 
forming the Sataputha BrAhmana. The Brib 
maps ot the Black Yajur or TaitUriya Veda, is 
Only • continuation of the Ssnhiti— there is no 


real difference between the two while la the 
White Yajur they are quite different works. 
Hindi tradition points to YAjnavalkya as the 
seer ' of the White Yajur Veda he. the sage 
to whom it was revealed. The Black Yajur is 
especially read in the Telega country 

* A very large portion of the contents of the 
Sima hymns are mere quotations from various 
hymns of the Big Veda, arranged In a different 
order, and adapted for chanting 
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. THE MANTRAS 


both were “ heard " bv the fortunate sa 0 es to whom they were revealed, and 
who taught them to their disciples , but it is easy to soe, by the continual 
references in the Btehmauas to the hymns and the frequent bare hints and 
allu«»ons to tlieir words and phrases, that the Mantras of the Rig Veda must 
have existed in an accepted arrangement before any one of the Brdlunaaas 
c< uld base been composed The same remark applies with still greater force 
to the bo colled third portion of the Veda, the Upamshads. We are thus left 
to the Mantra portion of the Rig Veda as our earliest authority for the social , 
and religious institutions of tho Hindu* 

The Mantra portion of the Rig Veda consists of 1,017 hymns (beside eleven 
spurious ones called valalhtlyas) These are divided into eight Ashpihas or 
ten M and alas, the latter being the preferable division, as it arranees the 
hvmns of the different families together There is no doubt a difference in 
age between the various hymns which are now united in their present form 
as tho Sanhita of the Rig Veda , but we have no data to determine their 
relative antiquity, and purely subjective criticism, opart from solid data, has 
so often failed in other instances, that we can trust but little to any of its 
inferences in such a recently opened field of research as Sanskrit literature 4 
The still unsettled controversies about the Homenc poems may we’l warn us 
of being too confident in our judgments regarding the yet earlier hymns of 
the Rig Veda, so far removed as these latter are from all modern sentiment 
and sympathy 

It w important to remember that the Yajur and Sama Vedas are liturgical, 
— they are expressly arranged so as to contain tho hymns and invocations 
respectively of the ‘Vdhwaryu and UdgAtn priests, the former of whom hod 
to pel form the more servile functions in the sacrifice, and might only mutter 
their inv ocations, while the latter chanted as a land of chorus Besides these 
priests w ere the Hot ns, whose duty was to recite certain hymns in a loud v oice, 
and they were required to know the whole Rig Veda, and therefore had not, 
os the others, a special collection of tlieir own hvmns. The Rig Veda is, in 
fact, tho Sanhit& or collection for tho Hotjis 8 

When wo examine these hymns of tho Rig Veda, we at once find that the/ 
represent an early stage of the worship of the great powers of Nature personi- 
fied ; and os Buch they are deeply interesting for the lustory of the human 
mind, belonging as they do to a much older phase than the poems of Homer 
or Hesiod Tlieir religion can ui no sense be called monotheistic : tliey consist 
of hymns addressed to different deities, more especially to Indra and Agui. 
with the surbodiwite deities, tho Maruts, or the winds, and the Adit y as, who 
in later times were the various manifestations of tho sun, but in the Veda wear 
a very obscure character. 

In a few plows w e find more mystical allusions, identifying all os ultimately 
one; but this is by no means the general tone Moat of tho hymns express the 
Mine partiality to their special deilv and the same tendency to magnify hi* 
glory und power over the others which wo find in Other systems of polytlieisia- 
la the samo way, though some of tho hymns express moral ideas and spiritual 
hopes and desire*, and occasionally riso to u high religious tone, the genenu 
strain is purely earthly — tho only evils which are usually deprecatod 
sakness and outward enemies, and tho only blessing* sought are children an 
cattle To compare them with tho Psalms is, ov cn from a purely literary 
point of view, rniposaihle 

The poetry of tho Rig Veda la remarkably deficient in that simplicity 
natural pathos or sublimity which wo usually look for W the songs of An cony 
period of civilization. Tho langungo and style of most of tho hymns are sin- 
gvilarJy artificial ; and indeed u has been made a question whether some * 

^ »WIiK>Wo to their first audience without anond 
** re. * t l0 G V. aC4r<3 constructions and startling ellipses with which U*> 
abound. Occasionally u„ meet with fine outbursts of poetry, especially in W* 

UtMuJtSZt&XlSSn. ^ U,e * tad 7 °* »« k t'7 rroftMor Uopp «Llch r*W U-* ««“ J f 

Uuiiag lu pnMniUK*. 
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hymns addressed to the dawn, but these ure nevpr long sustained ; and as a 
rule no find few grand similes or metaphors. The peculiar characteristics of 
the later Hindi poetry ara its intenso lov o and appreciation of all tho varieties 
of natural scenery, and its dclicato delineation of human character , but those 
aro almost entirely wanting in tho Pig Veda 

But though it cannot claim a high place among tho rchca of tho poetical 
genius of early times, tho Pig Veda possesses an undying interest os tho oldest 
monument of Gentilo thought , and we can undoubtedly trace there the first 
outlines of speculations of conceptions winch afterwards branchod out m 
w idely different directions m tho ancient world 


But tho especial object of tho present Appendix is to treat of tho Vedas ns 
they throw light on anciont India, and for this purpose wo may take the three 
Vedas and their BnShmayas as ono body of Vnidib tradition, leaving tho 
Upnmah-uls, otc , to bo discussed afterwards 

In attempting to give any account of tho Vaidik gods, wo are continually 
bullied by the contradictory details in tho different hymns, arising no doubt 
in part from tho earlier or later date of their composition, but naitly from the 
constant tendency of poly theism to magnify tho deity of the moment at tho 
expense of all tho rest. 

Passing 01 er tho tempting speculations suggested by tho division of the 
gods in ono hymn (p V i 27, 13) into “young” and * old” — -if wo confine 
ourselves to tho fn< ts presented by tho hymns themselves, wo find Indra and 
Agni tho most prominent. Tho formor is tho deity of tho visible firmament — 
tho god of lightning and rain Tho phenomena of u tropical rainstorm aro 
continually allegorised as a literal conflict between Indra and tho Asura Vptra , 
ami tho sumo thing seem* intended by tho legends which represent him as 
recovering tho cows which had been stolen by tho Asura Pam Iho offerings 
of soma juico aro supposed to give lum strength anil courage for tho encounter. 
Agm is generally rvnrcsentoa os tho pnest who summons tho gods to tho 
sacnfico and bears tno oblation to them , ho is also viewed os tlireofold — 
torrcstrial, as vital warmth and culmary fire, atmospherical, as lightning, 
and celestial, as tho sun and stars. Tho Sun is frequently addressed as & 
pro eminent deity, and an early Hindu authority (Yiiska) declares that those 
throo aro tho only Vaidik deities, and ho locates them respectively in tho sky, 
earth, and heaven. Tins,, how over, is not tho natural mfcronco from tho 
hymns themselves. Tho Adityas aro in tho later mythology twelve, corre- 
»|)onding to tho twclvo ruontlis, but in tho Jltg Veda thov appear to bo sov on,— 
Mitra, Anuinim, llhago, Voruijn, Dakslia, Insa, and Sury a or Suvitp, and 
their mother Aditt 6oems to represent Earth or Nature Mitra and Varuoa 
uro tho most important, not only from their greater prominence in tho hy inns, 
but also from tho identification of tho former with tho Mitlira of tho /eud 
avestv, and of tho latter with tlvo *0tpi»6t of tlio Greeks Mvtva seems more 
connected w ith tho day, and Varuija with the mpht , and it 13 remarkable that 
vV is ui Bid Yivmns addressed to tho latter that tho moral element in the Yodn 
is most usually found • Vorupa is continually addressed as tho remover of 
sickness and am Viyu, tho Mind, is hardly to bo distinguished from 
Indra, but tho Marutu uro very commonly represented as tho latter’s 
attendants. 

Tlio two A? wins are frequently celebrated os percursora of tho dawn, and ns 
possessing tho power of healing diseases Itudra (who in U o Inter my thology 
appears to bo a farm of Siva) in lha Veda appears to bo 1 lentifiod with Agni , 
and VUluju (far from being ono of tho supremo triad) seems only a form of 
tlio Sun, and his three steps (which mthoEpio and Paumpik mythology aro 
connected with tho dwarf Avat&r) aro explained m tho Veda by tho oldest 
conuaentann*. a* cither referring to Agni a* temvitnal (iro, lightning in tho 
linmuiM nt, and tho sun m heaven , or to tho position of tho sun on tho eastern 
mountain, ui tlio meridian sky, and tlio western mountain — 1 e, nt In* rising, 
culmination, and setting Other deities uro Twoshln. who is tho architect of 
tho god* and tlio former of all thing* , U alms, tho Dawn (tho name 1 * probably 


• Tt-uj U* fcrraa la L - .» 

™ (la*n» V IT li), U alJnut] to 
Uii. Mo llir, Jnr*. K. ±. r, l‘ei, p. »u 


ilajr » • t-«« cuoi^ia IL* . “p* »»f 
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akin to qiiji and Aurora) , an 1 the V 1 & 7/6 devali or the various deities in their 
collective capacity 

Afr Elphinsfone in his second hook has shown the difference which exists 
between the religion of Manu s Institutes and that of the Pur Anas , and the 
same remarks of course applv with still greater force to the Veda on which 
Menu is b-sed * The great feature of difference is the total absence of the 
divinities both nomma and numma who have for ages engaged, and to a great 
degree engrossed, the adoration of the Hindus \Yo havo no indications of a 
triad, the creative, preserving and destroying power, Brahmd does not 
appear ns a deity, and Vishnu although named, lias nothing in common with 
the Vishpu of the Purdtjns no allusion occurs to his avaturoa His mom 
testation us Krishna the favourite deity of the lower classes, for some centuries 
at least does not appear As a divinity Siva is not named , nor is his type 
the Linga ever adverted to Durga and her triumphs and K61f, ‘ whom the 
blood of man delights a thousand years have no place n hotever m the hj tana 
of the Vedas. 7 We find indeed occasional hints, out of which the later 
legends may have grown thus the Dwarf Avatdr of Vishnu as mentioned 
above has probably arisen from 1 us three steps ’ , and Jludro, a form of 
fire, has easily developed into tho later fsiva Perhaps the most curious in 
stance of these mythological changes is that of the legend of Vptra In the 
nature worship of tho Veda tho phenomena of tropical storms are desen bed 
os a conflict between Indra and tho clouds which aro pierced by the thunder 
bolt and forced to yield up their stores of rain The clouds ore personified 
as a demon called Vritrn or Ahi and though the I mguago is often hyperbolical 
tho original meaning of the m\th is seldom completely lost eight of But in 
tho later poentB as the Mah&bli&rata and Pur Anas the natural plienomeaon 
js entirely forgotten, and Vptra is a literal king of the Asuros or Titans, who 
wages war against the gods It is singular that even in the Brdhmaijfls " 8 
find the myth becoming exaggerated, and various legends are given, how 
Indra incurred the guilt of murder, etc® There ore many sinnlar instance* 
of the misinterpretation of \ auLlc legends and hymns fiy the authors of tlio 
BrAhn ooos — a fact which proves that a considerable' interval must havo 
elapsed between the dates <if their respective composition 

Tho original worship described in tho hymns of tho Pig Vcdn seems to have 
been of a smiplo and putnarrhal character Sacrifices were occasionally 
offered but the oblations aro chiefly clonfied butter poured on tho fire, and 
the expressed juice of the soma plant The ccrcinonv takes placo in tho 
worshipper s house, in n chamber appropriated to the purpose There is no 
mention of temples, and images are not alluded to A puroluta or domestic 
pnest appears in tho courts of several of tho Vnxlih kings, and perhaps every 
rich family mny hav o similarly had ita priest But m some of tho hj mns wo 
find traces of a much more elaborate ceremonial , and sometimes ns rouny as 
sixteen pnests aro mentioned as assisting in tho rites Now, in tho BrAhmoiJo* 
and tho Inter Sutra works, we sea this development in its full details and 
moat of the rites described there aro pubho sacrifices which would require the 
wealth of u chieftain to supply tho requisite oxpenso It is quite txuo that 
theso later nU s are sometimes directly named in the IJig Veda itself, and there 
am many hymns which are called ddnaitutu, and contain the praises of certain 
kinps for tin ir munificent gifts to tho pnests, winch no doubt pouV, t« ® ucl J 
public occasions. If cnticism is ever ablo to settle tho relative antiquity ol 
the different i»arU of tho Ric \oda. ih«-a« n.itawiil no doubt bo oiw_ 
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victims, and especially horses, wero commonly sacnficod , the latter were also 
offered by the Massage to the sun, and in tho second AAwamedhik hymn there 
are several indications that tho victim was especially consecrated to tho solar 
deity, however Una mav be, tho rite as it appeara m the Rig Voda can scarcely bo 
considered as constituting an integral element of tho archaic system of Hindu 
worship, although its recognition at all is significant of extant barbarism 

The historical allusions m tho Voda will bo di -cussed m tho next Appendix. 
Tt will suffice to mention hero tluit though tho Rig Veda occasionally names 
Brahmans and Kshatnyas, wo have no allusion to tho four casts except in the 
ninetieth hvmn of the tenth Masala, tho language of which is evidently of a 
moro modem style In tho Brahrnapas, howo\cr, the system of cast is foimd 
fullr established, and the four classes are repeatedly mentioned by name ; 
and their respective duties ore laid down almost os peremptorily as in Manu a 
Institutes 

Tho BrAhmanas are the Talmud of tho Hindus They contain tho details 
of the ceremonies, with long explanations of tho origin and meaning of tho 
rites employed, and thoy abound with curious legends, divmo and human, 
to illustrate the importance of tho different parts Many of these legends ore 
reproduced in tho later classical literature, 03 that of Sunohsepho, who is sold 
\>y Ana SathoT to V>e offered as sv sacrifice instead of IViluta, HuriAclmndra’s son, 
who had been vowed by his father as an offonng to Voruija , this forms an 
episode m tho R&ruAyapa Similarly the legend of Namuclii, wliom Indra 
promised to harm neither by day nor by night, nor by any weapon wet or dry, 
but whom he afterwards lolled at twilight with tho foam of the sea, is given 
in the Mah&bh&rata A few of the legends are of wider than purely Indian 
interest , thus tho Satapatha Brahmana preserves the earliest Hindu account 
of the Deluge, where Manu alono is saved in a ship 11 Asa general rule, how- 
ever, the contents of the Brahmapas are weansomo in tho extreme , gleams 
of beautiful thoughts occasionally break out, but these aro few and far between, 
and no part of Hindu literature presents bo little (apart from its scientific 
vuluu) to interest tho reader l * The BrAhmamcal intellect m the-e productions 
(as compared with the manly strength of the Rig Veda hymns) seems like one 
of Gulliver’s Struldbruga living on a piteous wreck, smitten with palsy in tho 
midst of its vigour 


But thoBrahmamcal intellect, however debased for a .time by a meaningless 
ritualism, was still capable of a lugher life, and m tho Ararjy akas and Upaui 
shads we find it awaking from its dream of endless ceremonies to grapple with 
the deepest problems of life anil eternity Childish and fantastic on throe 
books appear, th*y are full of fine thoughts, and sometimes they show deep 
feeling and no Hindi! works have probably exercised a wider influence on 
the world. It is from these forlorn “ guesses at truth,” os from a fountain, 
that all those various rills of Pantheistic speculation have diverged, which, 
under different names, are so continually characterised as “ Eastern plulo 
sophv " Thus the reader of the Upomshods so oil recognizes familiar ideas in 

the speculations of the Phaedrua as well 03 m Empedocles or PytJiagoras m 

the Neoplatonism of the Alexandrian, as well as m tlie Gnostic, schools, 
although Plotinus aimed to emancipate Greek philosophy from the influence 
ot th^ Oriental mind , and the Cabala of tho Jews and tho Sufeyum of the 
aiuiiammadans seem to be derived from the same source Wo ora too apt 
- U> ,ook on ancient world ns a scene of stagnation where men’s thoughts 
were as confined as their bodies , as if the few who travelled m foreign coun 
nes could not bring home and circulate them the ideas which thoy hud learned 
road, and as if tho few thinkers, groping m tho darkness of Gentile specula 
non, were not eager to embrace any light which presented itself M Th * 

* it Fret g.„ J.u .v in, t,™ 0 { Ue III* V»l» 

I ?- hM w K^-b cl tbs Y.lwV 
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spread of each a religion as Buddhism shows how men s minds were awake to 
new ideas, even though they came from foreign countries , and why sho.Ud 
the tradition of the Eastern origin of much of early Greek plulosophy be 
incredible or oven improbable ? 

The Araijyakas are treatises which were to be read by the Brahmans in 
their third stage as Vanaprasthas, and the name is derived from aranya, 
“ a forest,’ t e that which is to be read in a forest There are four extant, 
the B jihad the Taittinya, the Aitareya, and the Kausliitaki The Upamshads 
are short treatises, which frequently form part of an Aranyaka , but many of 
them are detached works , a great number belong to the Atharva Veda, ana 
two (the Ida and the Siva eankalpa) are found in the Sanhita of the White 
Yajur Veda Their number is uncertain but the latest catalogue gives the 
names of 149 14 Many are very modern, but some are of very high antiquity 
Tho later ones are sectarian m their character and closely connected with the 
Puraijas and the exclusive worship of Vishpn or Siva 

The word upantshad is defined by Hindu authors as tliat which destroys 
ignorance and thus produces liberation , and from these treatises has been 
developed the Ved&nta system of philosophy, which is considered by au 
orthodox Hindus as the Brahma jnana, or pure spiritual knowledge The 
ceremonial observances of the Vaidik ritual (or Karma K&nda) are necessary 
aa a preliminary condition, in order to purify the mind and to prepare it for 
the proper reception of the sublime truths to be imparted , and the other 
systems of philosophy may be relatively true, in regard to the student’s degree 
of intellectual capacity , but the only absolute truth is the Veddntic xnterpre 
tation of the Upamshads 

When we examine the older Upamshads, however, we are struck by one 
remarkable peculiarity — the total absence of any Brdhmarucal exclusiveness 
in their doctrine They are evidently later than the older Sanhit&s ana 
Br&hmaijas , but they breatho an entirely different spirit, a freedom of thought 
unknown m any earlier work except the Rig Veda hymns themselves. The 
great teachers of this highest knowledge are not Brahmans but Kshatnyas, 
and Brahmans are contmuallj represented as going to the great Kshatriya 
kings (especially Janaka of Videha), to become their pupils The most re 
markable of these passages is the following, in the Chhandogya Upamshaa 
(v 3) The Rishi Gautama semis his son to visit King Prav&haija, who pro 
pounds certain hard questions relativo to the future life The son cannot 
answer them, and returns to ask his father, who is equally at a loss Gautama 
then goes himself to the king, and begs to be instructed by him. The ku>K 
complies with his wish, after first premising as follows “ This knowledge 
before thee never came to the Brahmans , therefore, hitherto, in all worlds 
the right of teaching it has belonged exclusively to the Kshatriya cost 
When we couple with this the remarkable fact that the Gayatri itself, the 
most sacred symbol in tho universe, is a verse in a hymn by an author not a 
Brahman by birth, but a Kshatriya, who is represented in liter legend os ex 
tortrng his admission into the Brahman cost, we can hardly escape the inference 
that it was the Kshatny a mind which first followed out these bold speculations 
The Brahmans, as far a3 we can see by the Br&hmmjas, became immersed in 
the trivialities of an unmeaning ritual — their philosophy, if such tl^y bad, 
was only the Purva 111 m ansa, where the grave problems of life and death are 
forgotten for elaborate discussions 03 to the number of jars of the baked flour- 
cake, or the exact order of the verses to bo repeated at an offering , and such 
laborious and aimless trifling could not co exist with earnestness or deep 
speculation. Kshatriya thinkers arose to initiate a now mov ement in philo 
eophy, just as a Ivshatnya thinker initiated Buddhism, as a protest again® 
tho system of cast , and the Brahmans were wise enough to adopt the *' e ' v 
ideas and eventually to secure the monopoly of instruction therein to them 
selves Tliat tho Bralunons and Kshatnyas were not already so harmonious 
m the social world as they appear in the Institutes seemB shown by 
legends as those winch describe the Brahman lUma Jdmadngnya ns hawng 
cleared the earth thrice seven times of the Kshatriya race and filled five ^rga 
ta **» Mt- hands to be much more modem Ihu 
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Inks* with their blood and then again os hiniacll worsted in the contest by 
tho Kshatnya Rutuv, Iho son of D&saratha; and these vnguo Junta in tho 
Upanwliada mciu to show us that they were sometimes rivals in literature as 
well Tho Uponuhods aro usually in tho form of dialogue) , they are generally 
written in proso with occasional snatches of verse, but sometimes thoy aro in 
verso altogether Tliey have no sv stem or method tho authors are poets, 
who throw out their unconnected and often contradictory rhapsodies on tho 
impulso of tho moment, on 1 hav o no thought of harmomring to-day s feelings 
with those of yesterday or to morrow Iho poets imagination is over at 
work, tracing out new resemblances on oil si Irs , and tho ntual ceremonial 
as well ns tho onler of nature is ransacked to supply analogies to tho past and 
futuro history of tho souh Through them all runs an ummstakablo spirit of 
Pantheism often m its most oflensivo form, oa avowedly over ruling all moral 
considerations , an l it is this which has produced tho general impression that 
tho religion of tho \cdas fs monotheistic 'fen have judged from tho Upnni 
shads and tho fow hymn* of tho B»? N oda which brrstho n similar spirit Of 
courso these early speculations havo no system. although later writers havo 
strained their ingenuity to invent one Tho UpaniduuU stand to the later 
Ved&nta as tho oracular denunciations of Heraclitus o atortttvt stnnd to tho 
fully dev eloped system of tho Platonic philosophy 

Wo havo reserved iho Atliarva \cda to tho end, bccauao it is cvidentlv 
dissociated from tho other threo m its matter and stylo as well os by tho trn* 
dition of tho Hindus thrmsclv cs \\ hither it belongs to tho BrAhmatyn or to 
tho Upamahad period cannot bo determined , but probably much of tho tenth 
mnydala of tho Big Veda was composed about tho same tune It consists 
of tho tnagio songs of the Atharv ons or tho Atharv Ancirasas , and U therefore 
chiefly composed of imprecations and deprecatory formula* Mixed with 
these aro occasional hymns of great beauty and o\ cn moral feeling , thus ono 
of its imprecations contains imbedded in it tho grand versos to Varuoo, do 
scribing ms omnipresence, already alluded to Liho tho Big Veda, it is a 
collection of hymns, and not a body of liturgical forms , and next to tho B'S 
Veda and tho Upamshads it is mucli tho most interesting part of Vaulik litora 
turo. Its BrAhmapa, tho Gopatha, is exactly hko other BrAhmaoos , but it 
is peculiarly rich in Upamshads, os no leas than fifty two Upamshads (and 
among those, sovcral, os tho MAgeJukynand PraSnn which aro considered of tho 
highest importance by tho V edAntn school) bear tho namoof tho Atharv a V eda. 1 * 


Connected with tho Vaulik literature are tho Kulpa Sutras, which aro 
practical manunls of the sacrificial and other rites, drawn up for tho conv c 
menco of tho priests who would otherwise havo Jiod to search through tho 
liturgical Santutaa and BrAhmagaa for tho disjecta mtmbra of tho different 
ceremonies. Thus there aro the Ralpa sutras for tho Hotn pnesta by 
^Awal&yana and SAnkliayana — for tho Adhwaryus by (postaml a, BaudhA 
yana and KAtyAy ana — and tho Udgdtps by LAtyayona and DrahyAyngn 
Tlieso Kalna sutras form tho most important of tho six Vod Ingas or 4 members 
of tho Vcaa, * t e tho six subjocts whoso study was necessary for tho reading 
or proper socnBcial employment of tho Veda Tho other five are Siksha 
(pronunciation), Chhondos (metro) Vyukaraga (grammar), Nimktn (oxplana 
tion nf words) and Jyotisha (astronomy) ,7 — Ed ] 


i interesting paper by Mr Muir 

. H!S Journ - * <t S toL L, new idle*, oa lie 
doctrine ot a future life according to tbs V edas. 
in lbs earlier books of tbs Big \ tiers Is little 
fo s future state but In tie ninth end 


re represented 


tenth It Is frequently mentioned 
blessedness ** distinctly promised t 
ous sod these silusions sre — 
frequent in the Atharra In «. 
the utter the Umily ties of earth 
»s renewed In Learen In the Big Veda we hern 
no traces of the doctrine of transmigration, but 
l V 6 datapath a Er describes 1 ow the 
janous animals and planUlnafuture state would 
• fhosa wbo had eaten them In the present 

“*S Q nless they were secured by the regular 
performance of sacrifices daring life- The aUu 


rton* to a future state of punUl ment in the 
Vald k writings are few and obscure. There are 
very few passage* in the Urihmaoa* wl ich speak 
ot an j thing like absorption in the deity, an idea 
which we find in so mane of the Upaolsbnds— 
in fact, the older works display nothing ot that 
discontent with existence which afterwards be. 
came such a prominent feature ot Hindi) thought. 

The render desirous of pursuing tl e subject 
ot U e Vedas further U referred to Professor Max 
M licr s Aneimt Sanikru Ltimiurt which con 
tains a mine of most Talnabla Information, and 
is at tho ran e time as interesting as a norsl 
Professor Wilson a translation of tho Big Veda, 
and Mr Muir s Sasilnl Ttzli sols lil ir ara 
also Tsry important works. 
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APPENDIX VIII 

(pp 51 54) 

ON THE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES AND THE ABORIGINES 

lEirmNSTovE 1 remark, on tl.e relation o( the origmal Hindu tnhe. to the 
other Indo European nations and the aboriginal inhabitants of India, a 
hardly sufficient for the general reader at the present day , and a short com 
ment seems needed to complete the sketch of the subject 

The fact of a connexion between the original Sanskrit speaking trines 
the other nation, of Uestern A.ia and Furopo, u proied by the | 
origin of their respective language, i, admitted by Flpbmstono It a pe™«p, 
going too far to a,-ert that tin, connenon is thus : proved to ha 
at any rate, this is n question iilnch belong, to phjsica! .cienea rather Uian 
to history It is enough lor th. historian if it „ granted that f 

prehistoric time the ancestors of those various tribes were living 
political relation to each other, und the similarity winch we ^d in their 
languages must undoubtedly prose this, even although tho question 
should remain as unsettled a problem ns before . 

It was it first supposed that Sanskrit was the common mother of the : other 

Indo European languages , but this is disproved, among otherreasons.bytc 

fact that some of tho European languages (more especially Latw), ' 
lonns and roots which are lost even in the oldest Sanskrit of the Vaiaik 
Thus tho final a of the nominative singular is lost in all Sanskrit nouns enninh 
in consonants as in val (from tach), and bhavan (the present particip e o • 
d,u — “ to bo ’ ), although its original presence is still indicated in tlio torme 
word by the chance of c h to L which a following a would necessitate accoromg 
to Sanskrit rules of euphony , but in tho Latin vox (co/ *) and omona the 
is still clearly visible Thus i<u, tocea voeem, atrwns, amante a. amaniem nap « 
to explain the similar Sanskrit forms tail (l e val a), vachas, IM *°^ y, n ii fl 


•lores IWCUIlllUAlUU »IU1 Hill luhuuuu mill, ;nu, , 

otar,” has even in the Veda lost it* initial a, which gives the true etymo gy 
from etn " to scatter,” and which is preserv ed m ev ery other lundred 5 

as ooti^p m Greek, stAre in Zend, stella (n ter uia ?) m Latin, etc Similar y 
lost Sanskrit roots dhu “ to sacrifice ” (for hu), and dkan “ to kill, 
in fian and tho derivatives, pradhana, “ conflict,” and mdhana, death, 
exist in the Greek 6u — and 6<w — , and so tho Latin nub and super, an 
Greek vrb and vwip preserve tho initial sibilant which is lost in upa ana upa 
rho truth is that the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gotluc, Slavonic 
Celtic languages must all have sprung from one common source,— they 
6i s ten, though Sanskrit may be considered the eldest, inasmuch as it gene 
preserves tho earliest forms, and its structure is the most transparent 
philological purposes . 

It is quite true that all this similarity and linguistic sympathy only 
tho fact of a connexion , but they “ prove nothing regarding the place ” 
it subsisted, nor about tho time ” (p 54) , but perhaps tho following consi 
tions miy throw some light on this further question , , y 

a A central home, once occupied by tho ancestors of these now wi j 
scattered nations seems jirima facie more probable than to suppose that 1 
emigrated from tho farthest extremity of the line, ns India , and tins is 60 
finned by tho fact that the \\ estem languages preserv o no trace of anWropa 
residonco, whilo tho Vaidik use of such words as Aima, “ winter,” for > e, “* 
and such traditionB 4 as those wluch represent the Utturn Ivunis in the «« 

. * I “»» toe, that in India I uaed to End lfeend of the Delw?a In the Satapath* ' 

IS»t Uia p audita were Imprmaftl la reference to Till* was Mann t descent Irom UK 
ti-la rerj point, bj Uia alnj^ilar phrase la the mountain.’ 
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north os the sacred land of mythology, do seem to imply some traco of northern 
reminiscence . 

6 Again, the fact of a subject cast like the Sudras, existing as thoy did 
outside the pale of tha twice bom, is no strange phenomenon in ancient his- 
tory , it is one which meets us everywhere, if we can only pierce below the 
surface, and examine the strata of society It is familiar enough to the student 
of Greek and Roman history, m the 51 ; not of tho Greek states and colonies, tho 
plebs of Rome, the Perimci and Helots of Sparta, and the Tyrrhenes of Etruria , 
and tho same phenomenon reappeared m median al Europe In tho cases 
where we can explain it, it seems always due to foreign conquest, and 
tliis analogy at once suggests a similar solution m the history of ancient 
India. 

c This hypothesis is confirmed by tho facts mentioned by Elphinstone in 
his first book, relative to the Sudra kingdoms, where Harm forbids a twice bom 
man to reside , bul it is still more confirmed by the intimations of the Rig 
Veda. The Hindus of that early age are evidently settled m tho north west, 
with a hostile population near them , they call on Indra to nssist his fair 
complexioned friends, the Aryas, 3 against tho dark Dasyus, 3 who are stigma- 
tized as "non sacrificing” {aja}w&ndh). or “hawngno religious observances ” 
(airatah), and as “ elates " { dusah ) In one place (RV i 130, 8) we have 
the follow mg verse . “ Indra, who m a hundred ways protects m all battles, 
in heaven conferring battles, has preserved m the fray tho sacrificing Arya 
Chastising the neglectera of religious rites he subjected the black skin (tivacham 
Inshnam) to Manu ” In fact, this old conflict seems porpetuated bv the 
common Sanskrit word for cast, varna, which originally meant “ colour " 
The Dasyus were not mere barbarians , their “ hundred cities ” are frequently 
al'uded to , but it is not impossible that thoy had some physical peculiarities 
which distinguished them from the Caucasian inv adore, as a favourite epithet 
of the Aryan god, Indra, is ausipra, “ with a beautiful nose or jaw,” which 
may have been intended os a contrast to tho flat noses of the aborigines Tho 
samo idea probably reappears in the Ramnyapa legend of the monkey tribes 
of the Deckon , the very name of one of their leaders, Hanumat, “ the large- 
jawed," 13 a curious contrast to the auSipra of the Vedas 

d To this we mav add tho various passages in the Vaidik writings 4 which 
represent the twice bom tribes as gradually spreading to the east and Bouth 
from their original seats between the Indus and the Raraswatf In the Rig 
Veda we find that the Indus and the river of the Panjdb arc well known, and 
so are tho Yamuna and the Saraswati, but the Ganges 13 onlv directly namod 
once, and that in the last book In the samo way it is silent respecting any 
of the great rneis of the Deckon, as tho Nerbadda and Godavari, nor is there 
any mention of the Vindhya Its geography, in fact, la as contracted when 
compared to that of Manu ns thia is to that of the Ramdyaoa or the Puraijas 
In the later Vaidik writings we can trace a gradual acquaintance with the 
country beyond , and the most interesting of these passages is the following 
legend from the Satapatho Brlhmapa of tho White Yajur Veda, which can 
hardly bo anything elso than a dim recollection of the gradual spread eastward 
of the religious rites of the Brahmamcal tribes 

“ Mjthava the Videgha bore Agm Vaidwdnara in his mouth The nshi 
Gotama RAhugapa was his family priest Though addressed by him, he 
(M&thava) did not answer, 1 lest ’ (he thought) ‘ Agm should escape from my 
mouth ’ The pnest began to invoke Agm with verses of the Rig Veda, 1 We 
kindle thoe at the sacrifice, O wise Agm, the sacnficer, the luminous, the 
mighty, O Videgha * [H V v 20] He made no answer [The pnest then 


'For history of tills old word, which is 
still found w the Ap 0l , the old name of the 
'tedea, the modern IrAn, etc , sea Professor Max 
Mhller g Leave* on language, vol L I need 
naruly recommend to my readers such well 
taowB volumes as these lectures, which have in 
lact done more to create an English interest in 
thae Studies than all other philological books 
* fesrnilrji* 3 U 1 ®® what genius and 


which are outside o £ the casts produced from 
brahma a head hands thighs and feet, whether 
they speak Mlechchha language or Arya Un 
guage are called Dasyus 
• These have been carefully collected by Mr 
Muir in the second volume of his Samkr it Terts 
---a work, every volume of which abounds with 
stores of information to the student of Hi 
antiquity I have been continually 
it in the course of this Appendix. 
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repeated] * Thy bright brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 0 
Agm, O Videgha ’ [H V vui 44] Still he made no answer The priest then 
recited, ‘ Thee, O dropper of butter, we mvoke,’ etc [R V v 26] So fai 
he uttered, when, immediately on the mention of butter, Agm VaiSwanara 
flashed fortli from his mouth , he could not restrain him, so he issued from his 
mouth and fell down to this earth The Videgha Mnthava was then on the 
SaiaswatS Agm then trav erscd thi3 earth, burning towards the east Gotama 
Rahugaija and the Videgha Mathava followed after him a3 he burned onward 
He burnt across all these rivers , but he did not burn across the Sad&nirA, 1 
which descends from the northern mountain The Brahmans formerly did not 
use to cross this nv er, because it had not been burnt across by AgmVaiSwdnara. 
But now many Brahmans livo to the east of it It used to be uninhabitable 
and swampy, being untasted by Agm Vai 4 wanara It is now, however, 
habitable , for Brahmans have caused it to be tasted by sacrifices In the 
end of summer this river is as it were, incensed, being still cold, not having 
been burnt across by Agm Vaiswanara 6 

e We come to the same result if we trace the gradual dev elopment of the 
four casts m the Vedas In the Rig Veda the cast sysb.ni of later times is 
wholly unknown Traces of the three twice bo-n classes are indeed to bo 
found Tlius the Brahmans seem referred to in the word brahman “ pnost 
and sometimes we have the actual word Brdhmawi , and similarly we mov 
find the initial hints of the later Ksliatnyas and VaiSyas , but it is entirely 
silent as to the Ssudras with the exception of the one well laiown verse in the 
ninetieth hymn of the tenth book, the language of which is undoubtedly more 
modern than most of the other hymns But m the other Vedas wo find the 
cast sj stem fully developed All this harmonizes with the hypothesis that 
the Sudra cast arose os the twice bom gradually subjugated tho aborigines 
of tho north 

/ These vague hints are moreover fully confirmed by the actual linguistic 
condition of India at the present day This alone might not be of much 
weight, but it seems to bring strong confirmation when we find that the 
present distribution of Indian languages is exactly what it would be if our 
hypothesis of the invnding Brahmamcal tribes were correct The languages 
of the people north and immediately south, of the Vrndhya, as Bengali, Hind'. 
Guzoratl, MnrAthi Unya, etc , aro all saturated with Sanskrit it is probable 
that in each of them there is a non Sane lent basis, but tl is has boon so overlaid 
by Sansknt that it is hardly recognizable without closo scrutiny Take away 
the Sanskrit element, and nothing worthy of being called a language remains. 
But in the south of India the languages are distinctly of a non Sanskrit, and 
probably Turanian, tvpe , and the languages of the mountaineer tnbes in 
nearly all parts of India seem to belong to this latter family Now, what is 
the case in Great Britain, whpre the constituent elements of tho population 
and their mutual relation are historically known T The Saxon and Norman 
Lonnucrors come in from tho south and south east , and they entirely sub 
ilued England and partly subjugated the south of Scotland , but tho ancient 
Celtic inhabitants maintained their independence in the mountains of Males 
and tho Highlands of Scotland , and this historical fact is exactly repealed m 
the present distribution of the English, Gaelic, end Cymnc languages, Thf 
argument, as so many others, is only ono from analogy , but it must not 
overlooked that all our facts and inferences, with regard to the populat on cl 
ancient India, point unanimously in one direction 

g It only remains to notice EJphmstonn sobjection against this hypothesis- 
It w quite true that neither in the Code nor in the \edns, nor M any book 
r rt01 , nI r oId , er lhan tho Code * there any allusion to a prior residence 
Of , mo r° thnn ‘ho name of am country out of India Even 
ljS' no r . ,,rthcr lhan tho Himalaya chain, in which is fixed tb« 
roll « 0 e ? d ^ ( P 54 > B,,t couM not the same be said with cqf > 

Voda ni.,1 V«^‘ Cn lt w ° otd y substitute Homer and Hcs.od for the 

it* 'nomad h*"* 1 01>mpua , tor Him&laya t Tha truth is that a nation in 
it* nomad state has no proper literature, and therefore no historical memory l 

»«vU ** sH* 1 * Sfalr’s Santlrit Tati toI It P *“0 
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these nse slowly after it has settled in towns and by that time the pride of 
being Autochthones has probably erased all traces of anv foreign origin 

It is asked again {p 54), “ Where could tho central point be, from which 
a language could spread over India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, 
Syria, and Arabia untouched t ” Of course we cannot answer the question, 
in our utter ignorance of tho causes or course of these ancient currents of 
migration Wo have here the two great streams of the Semitic* and Arj&sx 
tribes, which Providence undoubtedly did keep distinct in the anciont world, 
as indeed seems symbolised by the very languages in which the Old and New 
Testaments are written By what particular senes of events the distinction 
was originally produced and maintamod, we cannot determine but wo can 
plainly see that Jewish, Chaldsean, and Arabian civilization did, m the main, 
run their own career, just as thoso of ancient India, Greece, and Rome Nor 
is it, perhaps, unreasonable to guess that the mountain chain of the Caucasus 
may have interposed a barrier to the southern advance of tho itryan tnbes, 
just as it did to the Cimmerian fugitives of Herodotus, and similarly the 
Tartar invaders of more modem times have passed onward into Europe 
through Persia and Armenia, and generally left Palestine and Arabia un 
touched — Ed ] 


APPENDIX IX 

ON THE CHINESE BUDDBIST riLORIMS IN INDIA 

t \ Buddhist missionary probably penetrated into China more than 200 years 
before our era, but it was not until a d C5 that Buddhism became one of Iho 
established religions of the empire India was always regarded as tho cradle 
of tho Bauddha faith , and when in process of time the purity of the Chinese 
branch degenerated, and divisions aro»e as to its doctrines and precepts, a 
succession of Chinese travellers made pilgrimages to India to procure copies 
of the sacred works and to gain fre«h instruction from tho fountain head 
Their accounts have only lately been rendered accessible to tho European 
student by the labours of the late AI Abel Remusat and M Stanislas Juhen 
They throw, for the fifth and seventh centuries of our era, the same side light 
on tho actual state of India which the Greek accounts throw for the third and 
fourth centuries b c , and enable us to form an outline picture of a period 
which in India’s own literature is almost as mythic and imaginary as the Satya 
Yug or the Mahabhfirato war 

Tho earliest known Chinese traveller was Chi tao an , he came to India 
at the commencement of the fourth century, but his work is lost He was 
followed by Fa hian, who travelled in Central Asia and India from a d 399 
to 414 A century afterwards, two more, Hoei seng and Song yun, travelled 
some yeare in the north of India , but their account is very brief They were 
succeeded by Hiouen Thsang, whose ample narrative is the subject of the 
present Appendix 1 His example was followed by soma pilgrims in the eighth 
century and by Khinie, who visited India m 964 with three hundred ascetics 
but these are of little interest 

Fa hian’a narrative was translated mto French by M Abel R&unsat and 
others in 1836, and an English version from the French was published by Mr 
Laidlay m Calcutta, 1848 His book consists of forty short chapters, but the 
narrative is entirely confined to Buddhist details, and hence we do not gam 
much information from it regarding the condition of the Brahmamcal popula 
tion He seldom mentions anything in any place which ho visits beyond the 
Buddhist shrines which were the resort of pilgrims, and the legends with which 
they were associated He seems to have passed through the territory of the 
Oigours, Khotan, Cabul, Udydna, and Gandhdra, and he then describes his 
in India. He mentions, among other places, TakshaSild (Taxila), 
Mathura, Sdnkndya, Kanouj (where he sees the ffeng or Ganges), Kosala, 
* Htouea TLaog gives an scccusot, ct 158 Hngdonis, ol viMdi he blmatll visited 1W 



HIOUEN THSANG 


Patabputr a . aad here the venrnumtoroi ^ P him asj wltmg Naknda, 


ho particularly inenuon* «« »«■» i— ^ o£ tl ” D „ ckan (T ha thsen) and 

lll?iil 

1 heretics and Brahmans were numerous there, and the law o 


nowise entertained ’ 

contain, th. memom of H.oa.n TW ? , a, bitten by two of to &«£ , 
th. other two give tho tn tl.ang .. yu L. or “ mtroo.ro, «ur lco contr.es 
dentales,” the original compilation of the pilgrim himself Buddhist 

Hiouen Thsang appears to have been an a d eat street of BM ^ 
philosophy in several monasteries in China until at last, m y 
when twenty six years of age, he conceived the design of seeking 
tho solution of the various doubts winch perplexed lis imnd, 
none of the Chinese sages could resolve He has to set out on liu J / 


none of tho Chinese sages e 

"“ibrtJt .“from tl.« N W ettrcm.ty of China, and pur«u» to *J> “'““JJ 

eh tho country of tho Oi bouts, and other Tartar tri » 


route through tho country of tho Oigours, auc 

mentions tho kingdoms of O lu m. and Hon. — '""nzi:'. intr 'the roads, 
latter place he stops sixty days, on account of the snow ’ *“ te ^“P t mo «lcro 

and he thenco goes to Pa lou kiu, wluch seems to be ‘.am® “V ® or low 
province ol Aksu In all these countries he finds Buddhism m re 
prevalent He then crosses the mountain Lmg chan ( Mu «" J' {rof0 
occupies more than a week , hero ho loses several of his c rnpa B ] lo ro 
hunger and cold, and many of tho boasts of burden. He next where ho 

of the lake Thsing tchi (Issikul), and arrives at the city Sou ch ' . rg _ 
meets with the Turk! Khan . he notices that lus people were fire worsa i ^ 
Ho then travels on to Tche chi (Ch&sh or Tashkend), crosses the JIo 

and visits Samarkand, which is entirely inhabited by fire worsi ppc fg 
then proceeds through the pass called tho “ Iron Gatos (Deroe . ^ 

the kingdom of TukhAra, and crosses the Oxus Ho describes 
div idod mto tn enty set en states. “ which though to some extent 1 P“ ^ 
aro generally subject to the Turks *’ Here ho finds Buddlusm he,la .1 oOO 
and still moro so in Balkh, where there were 100 convonts conta b . 
monks. He next reaches Bamj6n (whore Buddhism is very . . y » 
and crosses tho Hindu Kush. He thenco visits ICapiSa (the Bap 18 ?® j ier <i 
which is under a Ivshatnva king, to whom ten kingdoms are su j » 0 y 

ho finds 100 convents with 0,000 monks, but also scores of temples an»^. M 
sects of heretics, soma of whom went about naked, others rubbed 1 ' oQ rt 
with ashes or wore skulls os ornaments. Near the capital he P 03 . ' # 0 t 
mountain called PiluaAra, tho first of tho long senes of Asoka a ^ n | ain 
monuments erected over relics.* On leaving Ivapiia ho crosses a 
range to tho cast, and thon enters Northern India * 


* Hist ti« lisd lrotn U « first In julrid you red throughout liU itinerary jiUibk: 


l« luutai ot U e kins 


os lo U.a north hail Inumlitcfl these "irora 
»Ui to mouth, silhout tur reducing tlio 
u UiU account lit bad come 


w Ur and reached mid Irdla. 

* lit !■ add to bar* erected in different part* ol 
India ft 000 auch monument*. llloutn Xhsef .3 


you red throughout uiur *jU*ok 

tlio natlre name* as Ut as ti« P M- 

etmeturo ot the Chinese law* 1 ** , j^tloa th» 
Jullcn has discovered a Chin*** 

Sanskrit names and *ord» node* _.o, certslnt/ 
dLculsea, and » « ran diui rrror la»Unr«- 

tl* Sanskrit equivalent la n *“ , l l 5j2?iu. s'* 1 
Tina Tip^ata rtj mttiU wot* 

Torn ho-io. TUkhira. «• shall 6k« 
eratnplt* further on. 
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Ho first v mt* Lampa or LamghAn, “north of which.* it u sac], “ tho 
frontier countries arc called Mio li tcho {MltcMhhat) “ , then ho comes to 
NaparahAro. where, to the south west of tho cit>, there was a envo in which 
Buadha was said to hn\ o left iiu shado w. lit re tho disciples, in tlictr memoirs, 
indulge their imagination, and descnlio thur muster as extorting, by ji» 
prayers, such a clear vision of tho sacred symbol, ns had been rarely conceded 
to any man , but Hiouen Thsang himself only remarks that “ in old times tho 
appearance was i-kn as luminous as if it were Uuddha himself, but in these 
lutcr ages ono no longer sees it completely , sometlung is, indeed, perceived, 
but it is only u fceblo and doubtful resemblance ” * bouth-caat^ of this lay 
GoniUiAro, with its capital, Purusliapuru, at this tune subject to KnpiAa. Ho 
.describes tho inliabitants as effeminate, but greatly devoted to litiraturo, 
and ho mentions it as tho birthplaco of many Indian doctors, who have com- 
posed (Buddlnst) basUvs. Ho found via 1.000 convents and numerous *tupa« 
deserted and in rums , there were 100 temples ond heretics of ull sorts in 
abundance There were several monuments of tho greut kings A*okn and 
Kanuhka , and ho also expressly mentions a tcmplo sacred to Molieauaro, as 
well as a celebrated statuo of lus wife, tho goddess Pi mo [Ilhinui), in bluo stone 
In lus account of tho city thAlaturo, ho gives «v curious legend about PArjtm, 
and desenbes lua grammar as still studied by tho Brahman* of tho place 

Ho thence visited Udyana, to tho north, but most of its 1,100 convents 
were in ruins. Next ho went to Bolor. ond thence turned southward to 
TakshasilA (which formerly belonged to Ivapisa. but was then subject to 
Cashmlr), Sinhupurn, Urasi, and Cashmlr Tlio latter coimtry ho found under 
tho dominion of tho lu li to (Wrltiyu) dynasty, winch patronised tho Drub- 
manical faith, but there were many learned Buddhists m tho various con- 
vents, and our traveller stayed there two years copy mg and studying tho 
sacred books. Ho then visits Panch and RAjapura, anil remarks that all tlio 
countries from Lamghan to this last placo are more or less barbarous, and do 
not properly belong to India * 

Hiouen fhsaog thcnco goes southward to Cheka, where ho sees tlio ruins 
of tho ancient city bikala (tho Sagala or Sangaln of tho Greeks), Clilnapati, 
where ho rcmnuis study mg fourteen montlis,— JAlmdhura, where ho remains 
four months, — and Ivulutu (where ho crosses tho Satlaj) Ho next proceeds 
southward to a country called Po-li yo-to lo, which appears to bo tho Matsya 
district of Manu as tlus is explained by lvulluka as S’lrAja, winch has been 
supposed lo bo MAchcrf or Jaipur Hiouen Thsung desenbes tho uihabitants 
as averse to letters, and devoted to heretical doctrines and war 1 

Ho next comes to MathurA (Mattra),* and hero his narrative throws great 
light on the political condition of tho DoAb in tho seventh century Ho visits 
and desenbes TanAsar, with its 3 convents, its 100 temples, and swarms of 
heretics® — Snighno (7), with its ruined capital (hero ho finds 5 convents and 
100 temples, and remains studying with a renowned doctor sumo months) — 
Matipura (!), on tho Ganges, where tho Buddhist and Bralimarucal faiths havo 
an equal number of adherents, and tho king is o Sudra. but does not follow tho 
law of Buddha, — Brahmapura (t), — Vhichchhnttrtt (tho ASttitp* of Ptolemy) 
— and B&nkAsya, 19 tho old city mentioned in tho RAm&yapa, and which General 
CunmnghSm discovered in tho nuns near tho present village of Samkassa 
General Cunningham found a tank there, where a Ndga is still propitiated by 
offerings of milk whenever ram is wanted, just as it was in a d 400, when 
Fu hian visited, tho spot 


* Similarly in vol. i. p 28G Illoucn T! sang 
mention* another place st ere Buddi a had left 

i although thia U 

[elated la the historical memoirs, nowadays 
absolutely not! in* U to be teen 

* Hiouen ThBung’a itinerary has been a I 
mirahly fflutntei by M L. Vivien da Sainl 
Martin in his Uitnaut AHatjtVpu appended tc 
M Julien a second volume ot the Si yu-ii Foi 
1> orthern India no hare an Invaluable sup] lo 
meot in General Cunningham a rejmrt ol hia 
Archeological Surveys, in lgfll G3 published U 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society ot Bengal. 

CL supra, p 37, noto. 


• He Do is at SlathurA 20 convents, with 2 000 
monks, and 5 lean lcs. A* Fi hha had found 20 
convcDta with S 000 monks, and Mahtmld ia t is 
letter (see supra, p 325) speaks of innumerable 
temple*, wo can distinctly trace U e gradual de- 
cline of Buddhism and revival ol Br ahmanism 
between U « fifth and seventh centuries. 

• Near Taoioar he sees htirukdiclra, tho old 
battle-field of U e MahAbl irata war and ho gives 
a curiously distorted v— don of the tradition. 

• Hiouen Thsana calls It hlo-pL-tha, but his 
account ol the temple with Buddha I triple ladder 
identifies H with 1 a hUn • Seng kia Shi. It Pas 
a very celebrated place ol Buddhist pilgrimage. 
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The next place visited was Kanydkubja,— he describes ite capital as 20 h 11 
in. length and 5 in breadth Its king, Harsha-vardliana, was of the Vadja 
cast, ho had succeeded his elder brother lUjyavardhana, who had been 
treacherously killed by SaSanka, an anti Buddhist king in eastern India, and on 
his accession had assumed the name of Sil&ditya. 1 * The new king had estab 
liahed his supremacy over all India, and waa a most zealous patron of Build 
hisni There were 100 cements and 10 000 monks, and also 200 temples 
of the Brahmans. Ho describes the kingdom as wealthy and full of foreign 
merchandise— ‘ the cities aro all defended by solid walls and deep ditches.’ 

He next went to O yu to (which is supposed to havo been some capital of 
Ajodhya on the Ganges) , here he found 100 convents and only 10 temples. 
He then goes down to the river to Hayamukha (?) — on his voyage his ship is , 
attacked by robbers devoted to the goddess Durgd, who hav e an annual custom 
of sacrificing one of their captives, and they fix on the Chinese pilgrim os their 
victim Tho memoirs expatiate on his calmness amidst his terrified com 
pamon3— ho resigns himself to his fate, and only regrets that the premature 
termination of his journey will issue m future evil to his captors ; but a sudden 
storm alarms the robbers, and they release him with his friends. He next 
visits Prajdga at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna — hero ho finds 
only two small convents — there ore many hundreds of temples and the 
number of heretics is enormous.” He expressly mentions one v ery celebrated 
temple of immense wealth and sanctity with a large tree in its principal court, 
from whoso top pdgrims Q3od to throw themselves down m order to die in such 
n Bacrod spot , 15 ho also mentions the custom of dev otees drowning thexnseh « 
at tho point of confluence South west of Prayflga there was a dense forest 
infested with wild beasts and elephants He next visits Kauidmbf, where ho 
finds 10 convents in ruins, and CO flounslung temples 

Ho next turns northward to VniMkha (?), which General Cunningham 
identifies with the Hindu S&kota or the ancient Ajodhyd on tho nver Saroyu , 
and thence to bruvoati no describes the capital of tho latter kingdom M u» 
nuns and almost deserted , there wero many ruined convents, but the bran 
mamest temples seem to hav o boon numerous and frequontod 14 Thence a® 
goes to Kapilavastu, — " here there are 10 desorted towns, and tho rojal city 
is in ruins ; tho palace, in tho middle of tho capital, was once U or IS it >« 
circumference, and was entiroly built of bnchs — its ruins aro still lofty an 
solid, but it has boen deserted for ages Tho villages are thinly poop!** 
— there is no king — overy town lias its own chief Thcro was onco 
1,000 convents tho ruins of which still remain,” Tho various *P ot ®„] r , or ? 
still pointed out which wero associated with tho memorable events in 5S ) 
Mum s life, and on most of them ti hiraa hod boen erected He next goe 
eastward through a dense forest to R&magr&raa, which was then only a 
•—it abounded with tho ruins of convents and ttupa*, but most of tho coao rj 
was covered with forests full of wild beasts and robbers , and tho same a«to 
tion prevailed in Kubinngara, the celebrated 6pot whore §Akja Muni cate 
into mrrdno u Hioucn Tlisang then turns to tho south west, and, of ter passi S 
through a vast forest, reaches Benares t(ia 

Ho describes the kingdom ns thickly filled with populous villages-' 
majority of tho inhabitants believed heretical doctrines, and thertf'wero . 
who revered tho law of Buddha, There wero 30 convents with about sw 
0041 >00 temples and 10,000 heretics, devoted for the most . 

Malic* war*. ” Some cut their hair, others leave o tuft on tho top of the 

and go about quite naked (tho Nirgronthos) others rub their bodies *> lh “TV* 
(tho Pii/iupatru), and zealously practiso painful penances to escape fro 


” JWwjill to l<« ratter mar* Uua oo* altr 
, 7 *“. "* “>*»• l*rt» h»T* been recur Ut Ir 
reo/JnuJ by Dr HU1 Dorn 11 • 

LU , la U • I rrl*c« to bU 

*■*■* IMS It U MU (IteSe // T-, s> JJS), 
r'l'i* - M **i»fUr tie dell, 

-■n.WSlb.c.Utr.wluo^Wa Inj^ 

»<r»cull« t|UW." 1U tlUjr In lb, Uatu. 


kt »b lit Tkwirlkh. mention* It* 
u itiU rr«T*!eot la Alber t tun»- ,,ai 
Connlnclum* Ilepot (Jnr*~ B 
** Gen. Gwatosbsm 
th* roiiwl eitj on la* JUj-U, r : 
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and death * “ In the capital there are 20 temples They have towers of 
many stones, and magnificent chapels built of stones elaborately carved and 
of wood richly painted Thick trees cov er them with their shado, and streams 
of pure water flow round them The statue of AlahoSwara, which is made of 
brass, is nearly 100 feet high His aspect is gra\ e and majestic, and, on seeing 
him, one feels respectful fear as if he were still living ** 

He visits the deer park of S&m&th, with its convent containing 1,500 
monks, 18 and then journeys north eastward to VaiSulf, passing on tho way a 
celebrated temple of Ndr&yaija He describes tho capital as a heap of nuns, 
cov enng a circumference of GO or 70 It Tho district abounded with Buddhist 
monuments, and there were many ruined conv ents, but only three or four were 
inhabited , there were scores of temples, and a multitude of heretics, especially 
of those who go naked As Fa hion describes VaiSall without alluding to its 
being in ruins, we may conclude that tho city decayed between tho fifth and 
seventh centuries 17 

After visiting Vpji (which ho desenbos 03 in ruiu9), and Nepdl (which he 
finds under a Kshatnya king of the race of the Lichavos), ho continues his 
route to Magadha Here lie found CO convents with 10,000 monks, but tho 
temples were also numerous and well frequented. He mentions Pdfaliputra 
as a ruined city south of the Ganges , “ though long deserted, its foundations 
still covered on extent of 70 It ” He also mentions its original name— Ivusu- 
mapura, and gives a legend to account for the change He counted hundreds 
of ruined convents, slupat, and temples in the neighbourhood Some of the 
legends connected with tho different sacred sites are curious, as illustrating 
the respective positions of Buddhism and the more ancient faith. We find 
frequent accounts of groat disputations held in tlio presence of the kings, 
between the most learned partisans of the two creeds ; and one great Brahman 
is expressly mentioned by name — Madhavo — a celebrated follower of the 
Sankhya philosophy, who was vanquished by o Buddhist teacher — Guijamati 
— from central India. Madliava, it is said, was o man of immense learning, 
and he possessed two towns, and all the surrounding district was Ins appanage 
Similarly we read m the legends of towns given as a reword to tho successful 
Buddhist disputant, and m one place (vol l p 451) it is even said that the 
defeated Brahmans wore reduced to be dependants of the convents (“ lea 
Brahmancs restferent assujettis au service des com ents ”) 

Among other places, Hiouen Thsang mentions Gayii, 10 which he describes 
as a well defended city, very difficult of access , it had only a few inhabitants 
The Brahmans formed a thousand families , they were descended from one 
Rishi The king did not treat them as subjects, and the multitude showed 
them profound respect Gaya was a very sacred spot in Buddhist legend , 
there Buddha had passed six years of severe penance, and there grew the sacred 
bodhi tree, of which General Cunningham says “ that it still exists, though 
very much decayed , one large stem, with three branches to the westward, 
is still green, but the other branches are borkles3 and rotten ” , but of course 
it has been frequently renewed Hiouen Thsang mentions a celebrated 
vihdra, which had been constructed near the tree by a Brahman who was 
once a worshipper of MaheSwara, but who, warned by that deity, had resolved 
to build the Buddhist convent This appears to he the same legend as that 
conn bc tec? with Amara Sinha, which is commemorated in an inscription found 
by Mr Wilkins at GayA, and pubhshed in the first volume of tho ‘ Asiatic 
Researches ’ Hiouen Thsang remarks that “ for the space of 10 h to the 
south of the bodhi tree, the sacred monuments are so numerous that it would 
be difficult to mention them all Every year, when the mendicants (bktKshus) 
inhabit fixed abodes during the rainy season, monks and laymen arrive from 
all quarters, by hundreds, thousands, and tens of thousands For seven 
days and nights they walk about in the woods surrounding the convent, with 
odorous flowers and to the sound of music and pay their homage to the relies 
and make their offerings The monks of India, at the time of the rains, enter 


• Gen. Cunningham given an interesting ac 
count ot the excavaiiona which have been carried 
on at different times la SAroAth , everywhere we 
find traces ol destruction by fire, as if the monks 
had been suddenly surprised and forced to fly , 
even the remains of ready made w beaten cakes 


ft ere found in one of the chambers, as if hastily 
abandoned on the floor 
’ Ct supra, p 258 

• This is no doubt the so-called Buddha GayA 
as distinguished from the city GayA six miles 
the north 
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fixed habitations on the first day of Sr&van, and they quit them gn the last 
day of Aiwayuj ” 18 

Magadha of course abounded with objects of interest to tho Cluneso pilgrim, 
and his account of its sacred places 13 % ery detailed, and General Cunningham 
has recognised many of the spots winch he m sited, especially the ruins of 
KuAag&rapur or Rajagpho, near the modern Rdjgir, winch can still bo ideati 
fied by Fa lnan’s description that ‘ tlie live hills form a girdle round it like 
the walls of a town " This was the capital of the ancient kings of Magadha, 
and it is no doubt the same os the Gmvraja of the R&m&yaqa , even at tho 
time of Fo hian 3 visit it wa3 a deserted city 

Hiouen Thsang also notices a more modern Rujagplm, in tho plain, which 
was inhabited by 1 000 Brahman families. Aioka having given it to them when 
he removed his court to P&t&liputra. But the most interesting place which 
Hiouen Thsang visited was the celebrated convent of Nalanda, the extensivo 
ruins of which still exist m the village of Baragaon, seven miles to the north 
of R&jgir On Ins arrival he was met by 200 monks and a crowd of other 
persons, coming in procession with flags, parasols perfumes and flow era. He 
W03 then welcomed m solemn conclave by all the residents and invited to 
share in all that the convent supplied After this he was introduced to & 
venerable achurya named Silabhavlra, who was profoundly versed in tho dcptlia 
of Buddhist philosophy, but who, for several years had been almost hclj leal 
from violent rheumatism Hiouen Thsang was then lodged in one of tlo 
convent buildings and treated with every mark of rospect NAIanda wa3i»t 
that time the most imposing of all the Buddhist monasteries in India 10 000 
monks resided withm its walls, and among these were v lsitors from all parts 
of India who had come to study tho abstruser Buddhist books under it« 
renowned teachers There wero to be found tho followers of tho eighteen 
different schools, all living united together, and every kind of book was 
studied, from tho common books, os the Vodos and such writings, to logic , 
(Aetundyci) grammar [tabdandyu), tnedicino (cAiIvfsd), and tho practical arts 
(ttlpasllwnaudyd) ’ A thousand of tho monks could explain twenty treatise*, 
five hundred could explain thirty, and ten (including lliouon himself) knew 
fifty , but tho old dchiirj a had mastered all The convent was supported 1 y 
tho revenue of 100 villages, and tho 6tncl03t moral and intcUoctuol discipline 
was maintained m tho community As tho public funds provided nil nw> 
nones, tho monks hod no nood to wander and bog alms, and all thoir timo was 
devoted to study 

Iliouen Thsang appears to havo remained five years at NAlnndn, and duru g 
that timo ho read tho I o yo adtlra three times, tho A yayanut ira adtlra onc» 
tho abhtdharma au*Lra once, tho hctundyd adtlra twice, tho iabdaudyd Mitrd 
twice etc. Ho also revised tho books winch ho had read in Caabmir, and at 
the samo timo ho took tho opportunity of studying tho Brahmamcal books ana 
tho work entitled Ai fun which treats of tho Fan characters of India. Tliers 
then follows, m tho memoirs written by tho disciples, a v cry curious passage 
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of roods, uliero ho administered justice. and winch w as burnt on hi* departure 
Iiiouen Tlisang mentions that in each of the so last- mentioned kingdoms Ihcro 
xctq largo tracts of forest abounding with wild ekplmnu. Ho next comes 
to Pun fir av ardliana (Bardwon 7), with 20 convutl* and 100 temples, and 
thcnco proceed* eastward to Kdmarupv (Afeuit) llo describes tho language 
of Assam as somewhat different from tluit of tho neighbouring provinces ; its 
inhabitants were not Budding, and thcro was not a mnglo consent withm vU 
hunts. Its temples could l>o numbered by hundred*, and their worshippers* 
by tens of thousands. Its king was a Bralunan. named Bhasknrav orma, and 
ho bore tho titlo of Kumira , although not a follower of Buddlvi, lio row in M 
Iiiouen rhsnng with kindness and treutod him with on cry mark of respect 
Be next goes to Samatata (in tho Sundarbans t), and thuico to tho port of 
Tdmndipti (Tamluk) Ho iinds m tho latter place 10 conNcnU and '<0 
temples, and ho mentions tho untueiu*) quantity of rare and precious mer- 
chandise which was brought to it by land and sea. Hero ho enquired about 
Cojlon (Sinlmla), and ho learned that ships oltcn sailed thitli.r from this port , 
but ho was advised to proceed southward to tho oxtrenut) of tho l’tnuuul v, 
and tbus-nNoid tho long and dangerous vojngo Ho occordmglj, after first 
visiting a country called Harpasuvurpa (7), proceed* to Oruei . henooforth 
Jus dcscnptions of tho different countries are much bnefi r and more meagre 
Ho describes tho inliabitonts as toll, dork, anil rude in their manners — their 
languago and pronunciation differed from those of central Indio. Tln.ru were 
100 codn enta with 10 000 monks, and 50 temple*. On tho S E frontier ho 
finds a largo city calk'd Cliantro, winch mu a jiort greatly frequented by 
foreign merchanta. Ho next passes through lvonjodlia 17), with its 100 
temples , Kahnga, on tho coast, with its 10 cone cats and 200 temples , and 
Kosala (in tho interior) with its Ksliatnja kmg of tho Duddlust faith, it* 100 
convents and its 10 temples. Ho noxt Nisits Aiulhm, where ho finds a lan 
guago and pronunciation Nory different from thoso of central India, though 
tho written characters are mostly tlia same. There were 20 consents with 
3,000 monks, and 30 temples , ho calls its capital Ping ki 1 o (Wurongol 7) 

He then proceeded to Dhonokachcka or Mohiindhra (Mahendrl 7), where 
he found most of tho convents in ruins, and only 20 were still inhabited , there 
were 100 temples, and heretics of every sect were very numerous. Hero ho 
met two learned monks, and ho stajed several months to enjoy tho benefit of 
their instructions. Thcnco ho went to Cholo, which ho desenboa as mostly a 
desert covered with marshes and jungles, tho convents were nearly all m 
ruins, but there were many temples, and tho heretics who went uukod (tho 
mrgranlhas) were extremely numerous. His way thcnco lay southward 
through forests and desert plains until ho reichcd Drivifia, and its capital ' 
KAnchipura ( Con jov cram) Ho mentions its 100 convents with thur 10,000 
monks, nnd its 80 temples, and numorous nlrgrantha heretics. Hero ho meets 
some monks from Cejlon, who dissuade him from proceeding tlntliir, as tlio 
king of that island had lately died, and the country was disturlted by civil 
commotions Iiiouen Thsang takes their advice, but ka insects ui lua hi yu. hi 
a short account o{ Cejlon, ns dem ed from tho tnvv cllcrs whom ho met 

According to tho Memoirs, Hioucn Ilisung did not go farther south than 
Iianchlpura , but the Si yu ki mentions Ins going 3,000 h to tho south (or 
rather 6%uth west), and reaching a country called Mo lo km tclia, 1 o Malakutu 
or Malaya Ho describes its inliabitonts ns illiterate and entirely devoted to 
gam , tho convents w ere mostly m nuns, but there wero hundreds of flourishing 
temples, and number* of nxrgrantha heretics. Ho desenbos tho Malava lulls 
‘ f , * h f. Bandal troos which grow on them, and ho mention* tho serpents by 

Inch theso treva are infested He then posses tlirough IConkana, where ho 
lound 1 00 com ents with 10,000 monks, as well as hundreds of temples Both 
m ms journey to this kingdom from tho south, and again on his leaving it and 
proceeding northward, he describes lumself as passing through vast forests 
p 31 ?, a mfested wild beasts and robbers Ho next cornea to 
k ) 1 1 , ac “ unt „°/ * ,us k,n 6 Jora 13 curious and interesting “The 
mgdom of Mo ho la tcha (MuhAr&sh{ra) has a circuit of about 0,000 it On 
Th« «V tS ^P'^ 1 ** la near a S reat nver— Lta circumference is 30 h 
" 80,1 18 nch and fertile and produces gram m abundance Tho climate 13 
** Deogirl or Poitliia t 
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hot*— the manners o! the people are simpld and honest They are tall in 
stature, and their character proud and haughty Whoever confers a benefit 
on them may count on their gratitude , but he who offends them never escapes 
their \ engeance If any one insults them, they risk their life to wash out the 
affront , if any one implores their aid in distress, they neglect all care of their 
personal safety to help lum When they have an injury to avenge, they never 
fail to warn their enemy beforehand , after which, each man dons his cuirass 
* and fights, lance m hand In a battle they pursue those who fly, but they do 
not kill those who yield themselves prisoners When a general has lost a 
battle, instead of inflicting corporal punishment upon him, they make him 
wear women’s clothes, and so drive him to commit suicide The State mam 
tains a body of intrepid warriors to tho number of many hundreds Whenever 
they prepare for combat, they make themselves drunk with wine, and then 
any one of them would, lance in hand, singly defy ten thousand enemies. If 
he kills any one who happens to cross his path, the law does not punish him. 
When the army is out on service, these warriors march in the van, to the sound 
of drums They also make drunk hundreds of their ferocious elephants * 
He describes the long as a Kshatriya named Pulakesa, and he adds that 
Silfiditya, the king of Kanouj, had subdued all India except this nation, and 
all hia efforts to conquer them hod failed Hiouen Thsang mentions 100 
convents with 5,000 monks , there were also 100 temples, and the heretics of 
different sects were extremely numerous 

He then crosses the Narmada (Nerbadda) nyer, and comes to the kingdom 
of Barugacheva (Barygaza or Bardch) He describes the inhabitants as 
devoted to maritime traffic and as illiterate and deceitful There were 10 
convents with 300 monks, and also ten temples He next goes to ttalvra, ol 
which he speaka in glowing terms “ In the five Indm3, there are two long 
doms where study is highly esteemed — Mdlwa in the south west, and Magadha 
m the north east ” Brahmanism and Buddhism seemed each to flourish 
Thus there were many hundreds of convents with 20,000 monks, and there 
were also as many temples The heretics were very numerous, especially 
those who rubbed their bodies with ashes (the PaSupatas) He mentions a 
lung named Sdaditya who had reigned some 60 years before and had greatly 
patronised the Buddhists during his long reign of 60 years , he places the 
capital on the south east of the nver Mahf, which seems to indicate Dh&ra. 
He also mentions a city of Brahmans, and gives a curious legend of a Brahman 
who was deeply versed in every branch of learning sacred and profane, and 
in his arrogance proclaimed himself the successor of Buddha and the guide of 
the ignorant He had statues carved in red sandalwood of MaheSwara, 
Vasurleva, u N&r&yapa, and Buddha, and he placed these as the four legs °* 
hia chair, until he was defeated m a public disputation by a Buddhist mendi 
cant, when he was swallowed up alive by the earth opening under his feet 
He next visits Afali (!) and Kach, m both of which Buddhism was yielding 
to Brahmanism, and from thence ho proceeds to Vallabhn He describes the 
latter as a kingdom of great commerce and wealth , there were 100 conven 
with 6,000 monks, and also many hundreds of temples and heretics of every 
sect The kings were Kshatnyae and nephews of the Siladitya who was 
mentioned above as a king of Maiwa , the present occupier of tty throne. 
Dhruvapafu, who was also eon in law to the son of Sildditya, the king “ 
fvanouj He was a zealous Buddhist, and every year held a great assembly 
lor seven days, when he distributed all kinds of gifts to the religious devotee®, 
and then bought them back at a double price 

next ^nandapura, a dependency of Maiwa— Sui&shtra, a ^ 

IVaUabhi, which possessed great wealth from its commerce-'*®'* 
waa °nly one convent, though the Kshatnya kmg 
■ Bmldhut faith We next find han at Ufam. irtuch he 
as under a Brahman long well versed in heretical learning— here there had 
’liL 1 " < * . “This appear* to be not Qmerit **££ 


Xrletma Ibis i* the only allusion to £ 






_ tera Hiouen Thsang'B distances ore 

t Nkrijam but confused and erroneous, wblcb renders 11 
" 1 ‘ " difficult to trace bis route. 
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onco been scores of convents, bdt now nearly all were in ruins, whilo tho 
/ templc3 were numerous and crowded u itli v otorio3 M Next he visits Tclu ki to 
(Clutor 1), where Buddhism was Bimilurly waning bofore Brahmanism , but 
the king, though a Brahman, patronizes the former religion — and MahAswara- 
pura, a thoroughly Brahmanical kingdom, which scom3 to have lain in tho 
north-cast of RAjputAna. Ho then tunu westward, and after travelling 
through wild plains and dangerous deserts, ho cro&>03 tho nver Sindhu and 
arm es at a kingdom of tho saroo name Ho calls tho capital Vichavapura(t) ' 
tho king is a Isudra , there are hundreds of convents with 10,000 monks and 
there are also 30 temples. He mentions a sect of fanatics who occupied ono 
side of tho nver for 1,000 h , their only profession was murder and tho tending 
of oxen tho men shaved their boards and tho women their hair, and thoy 
wore tho dross of Buddhist monks Hioucn Tlisong regarded them os tins 
degenerate descendants of a Buddhut tnbo Ho next visits Mulasambhuru 
(Multdn T), where there were 10 convents, mostly in rums, and 8 temples, 
ono of which, that of tho Sun, was of unusual splendour Tho status of the 
god was of pure gold, and tho tcmplo, from its first founding had never ceased 
to resound with continual music, and it was alwa>s lighted up brilliantly at 
night After visiting Parvata, a dependency of Cheka, wo noxt find him at 
Adhyavakila (1), with its capital KhajRwara (IvarAchi 1), which ho calls a 
dependency of Sindh , hero he notices 80 convents and 10 templo3 , among 
tho latter ho specifics a magnificent templo of Huhoiwara, and ho particularly 
mentions tho number of its dovotocs who rub thomsolvcs with ashes (Push 
patas) Ho next visits L&ngala, a depondoncy of Persia, — where lie finds tlvo 
language somewhat different from those of India, but tho written characters 
were very similar Hero there were 100 convents and also many hundreds 
of temples, and he again particularizes ono of Mahajvvara with its PASupata 
devotees. Ho then visits tho unknown kingdoms of PitaAilA, Avails, »and 
Varapa , m each ho finds convents and temples, and PAiupata dovotoos os 
well as Buddhist monks, but in Varapa most of tho convents were in ruins. 
After tins he climbs a high mountain range, and leaves tho boundaries of India 
behind him 

Tho remainder of his route we need only just indicate Ho visits Ho si na 
(Ghazni ?), crosses the Hindu Kush, and comos to AnderAb Ho then aseonds 
the valleys of tho affluents of live upper part of tho Oxus, os far as tho snowy 
range which separates the basin of that nver from that of tho river of YArkand. 
Thus ho passes through Khost, Bolor, Badakhshdn, Pamir. KAsligar, Khotan, 
Tukhdra and tho desert of Makhai, and reaches China in tho spring of 045 
During Hiouen Thsong a stay at Kanouj and NAIanda ho had many dis 
pates with tho learned Brahmans belonging to tho various philosophical 
schools, especially tho SAnkhya and Vai&csluka, and wo havo soma very 
cunous accounts of soma conferences, where the partisans of tho rival religions 
met and discussed their different doctrines, and where, of cdurae, “ tho master 
of tho law " (to quote Hiouen Thsang’s Chinoso title of honour) plays a very 
prominent part, especially in tho debates bo tween tho two groat Buddhist 
sects who respcctn ely called themselves the followers of “ the greater " or 
“ less translation " (inaha and htnaydna) 2i Hiouen Thsang lumself gives 
an account of ono of these great convocations Twenty one tributary kings, 
attended by the most learned Brahman and Buddhist teachers in their several 
kingdoms, were present A monastery, and a tower 100 feet high, had been 
erected on the south bank of the Ganges, in honour of a golden statue of 
Buddha. The king had a temporary palace built some tliree miles from tho 
spot, and every day while tho assembly lasted he escorted tho statue in a 
grand triumphal procession from tho palace to the tower, and, after various 

bhilti is a strons confirmation of bil supposed 
date 

“ There is soma confusion here between tho 
disciples memoirs nod the Si Juki. The former 
mate Hiouen Tlmang return lor a second visit to 
Nfdsnda, after ha l as reached Sindh and tho 
Panjlb and they describe tho second visit as 
the more important one but the latter, by its 
silence proves the moneousoeas of the double 
Journey 


“ It U curious that Bhavabiniti (who U sup- 
posed to have fiourUhed about a D 720) places 
the scene of his ItehM Mtkihara in Disin and 

one peculiarity of that play is the licensed 

existence of Bauddha ascetics, their access to 
the great and their employment as teachers of 
«“*«• ^“5°“ 8 Bini * il P «) 

Although this favourable position of Buddhism 
could hardly have been actually found existin'; 
Jurt then in UJsm, It certainly was true of most 
of India at that tune, and its mention by Bhava- 
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ceremonies m Us honour, corned it back in tlio ev ening \v ith the same pomp 
Alter a sumptuous banquet, before the procession returned, a disputation 
was held ev ery day bets ocn the different loomed visitors, when “ they dis 
cussed the moat abstract expressions and the most sublime principles.” Of 
course the Bralunana ore defeated On the lost day of the assembly, the great 
tower suddenly caught fire, and at the samo time an attempt was made to 
assassinate the king Hie assassin, on examination, confessed that he had 
been employed by tho defeated disputants and that it was they also who hod 
been tho incendiaries Ho adds that 4 the king punished the clnefs of the 
conspiracy, and banished 000 of tho Bralunans beyond tho frontiers of India. 1 
Tho memoir writers give an account of a somewhat similar assembly held by 
tho samo king at I’ray Ago, at tho confluence of the Jumna and Ganges 
500,000 monks and laymen wero present, and tho festivities appear to have 
lasted ten weeks It is » curious illustration of tho religious condition of 
Northern India at that tune, to find on tho first day, the installation of a 
statue of Buddha , on tho second, that of an imago of the Sun , and on the 
third, that of on imago of fsHura , M and similarly we read that the king 
lavished Jus gifts on the Brahmans and tho difleront heretics (especially the 
Nirgranthns), os well as on the Buddhist monks. 

Tho first part of the second book of the Si yu la giv es a general account of 
India Tho author says that the name should lie pronounced In ton, and he 
derives it from tho Sanskrit t ndu 44 the moon ’ , but he also mentions the 
name “ kingdom of the Bralunana,” which may mean BrahmAvarta.® He 
gives some curious dotails respecting tho public buildings, the household 
furniture, dressos, manners, divisions of time, etc , and hosooms to have been 
particularly struck with the nunuto observances of cast He mentions the 
four casts, and describes tho Vaiij as as merchants, and the Sudros as ogn 
cultural labourers ; ho also notices that thcro wero numerous mixed casts 
Like tho Greeks, ho was very favourably impressed with tho truthfulness ana 
honesty of the national character He praises the administration of justice, 
and he mentions four modes of ordeal The produce of the royal lands was 
divided into four portions the first went to pay the expenses of the kingdom , 
the second supplied the fiefs (j e jAgirs) for the officers of state , the third was 
given to learned men , and the fourth was expended in gifts to the Buddhist 
and the various Brahmamcal sects He describes the taxes as light Ev ery 
one possessed and cultivated some hereditary land, and paid a 6isth part oi 
the produce to the king, who advanced tho seed. Thero were transit duties 
at the fords of rivers and on tho highways, and tho king possessed no right o* 
forced labour, but was obliged to pay reasonable wages There was a email 
standing army employed m guarding the frontiers and the king’s person , the 
rest wna levied in time of need The governors, ministers, and ®sgis 
trateB all received a certain portion of land, and wore supported by its produce 

He also gives some curious details respecting the current literature Joe 
particularly mentions fiv e sciences — that of sounds or words (sabda wajh)| 
that of arts and trades (ixlpaslhina vtdya ) , that of medicine (chtbitta wajw • 
that of reasons [heltt vtdya ) , and that of metaphysics (adhyatma vtdya) 
describes the four Vedas, though confusedly, and he expressly mentions t 
the teachers thoroughly knew these works, and taught the general sense 
their pupils, and explained the obscure expressions The term of cducaw 
lasted till the student was thirty years of age He has a short chapter oa 
eighteen different philosophical schools — 4 they are constantly at strife, ^ 
the noise of their angry discussions rises like tho waves of the sea. There 
one remarkable passage which to the Sanskrit scholar may well seem meip 
able — " Special functionaries ore charged with the duty of consigning 
writing memorable sayings, and others are appointed to write the narra 
of events. The record of annals and royal edicts is called Nilapifa the 
collection ’ In these narratives are mentioned the good and evil eve * 
the calamities, ami also the auspicious presages " 31 Probably these we 
worthless records of prodigies and omens like those quoted by Livy > 

roecitloM two C UmD>* I nfe ,lou l Hiouen Thsang sad drums . , ,1 ?Q kiog 

the Son and Mabfeswatm dedicated to “He SayB that India Is divided iota I 
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it is cunou9 that every trace of them should have vanished from India 
with Buddhism itself 

But the most interesting of all these sidelights thrown on the state of 
literature m Northern India is that given by the account, in the disci plos’ 
memoirs, of Hiouen Thsang’s studies during his stay at Nalanda It is there 
said that, besides the different Buddhist iastras winch he studied tinder the 
'renowned teachers of the monastery, he also studied the books of the Brah 
mans, and especially the work entitled Ki lun, which treats of the Fan charao 
ters o£ India, the origin of which is lost m antiquity and none knows who 
invented them. At the commencement of the Kalpas, the long Fan (Brahma) 
first explained them and transmitted them to gods and men As these char- 
acters were explained by Brahma, they were for that reason called “ the 
writing of Braluna ” 28 The primitive text was very long, extending to a 
million lUohas, — this is the work called Pi ye lue la nan (Vy&karanam), winch 
means a mnemonic tTeati3e for the knowledge of sounds This immense work 
was successively abridged by Indra in 100,000 Slokas, and by a Brahman of 
Gandh&ra m the north of India, named the |rshi Po no in 23 The latter 
reduced it to 8,000 61okas, and “ it is this work which is still in use m India ” 
He then proceeds to give a curious account of this work, which can be no 
other than the celebrated Ashfaka of Papim It embraces, he says, two 
classes of words, It yen to and sou man to, which correspond, no doubt, to the 
tip anta and sup unto (or verbs and nouns) of Hindu grammarians The 
foimer have 18 tern unctions, which are divided into Parasmaipada and 
Atmonepada , there are three numbers with 3 persons in each, which thus 
raises the sum total of terminations to 18 (Pap 3, 4, 78) Ho then adds the 
example of the root bhu, and it is very interesting to see this familiar verb m 
its strange Chinese disguise 

If they wish to express * existence,* this word has three forms : 

1 Po pa U (bhavati) ‘ he is,’ 

2 Po po pa {bhauitah P) ‘ they two are,’ 

3 Po f an ti (bhaiantt) * they aro * ” , 

and similarly we have the forms for the second and first persons, po po sse, 
» po po po and po-po ta, and po po mt, po po hoa, po po mo 30 He adds that 
words of this class are employed m elegant treatises, but are rarely used in 
ordinary composition — a remark which perhaps alludes to the corrupt gatha 
Sanskrit which we find so often in Buddhist books 

He gives a similar analysis of the noun, (sup anta), and, as an. example, 
we have a complete declension of Pou lou-cha ( Purusha ), “ a man ” 

Such is a bnef outline of this interesting narrative, the importance of which, 
for a view of mediaeval India, can hardly bo overrated Had the “ Hindu 
period ” been historical, the travels of Fa hi an and Hiouen Thsang would have 
only merited a passing notice, just like that given to Ibn Batuta or Bernier in 
the Muhammadan portion , but, m the present dearth of lustoncal materials, 
these foreign visits assume an entirely new importance — they ore almost our 
only stepping stones through a thousand years of fable — Co ] 


*• Hiouen Thsang says there were 17 of these 
letters. 

" Ct B&yajja 8 In trod Veda 

"* The^hlaesa author remarls on thw form 
(which corresponds to bhacu uuQ that In the 


Vedaa another form often occurs, po po mo-m 
which is no doubt the Vaidjk blmvdmau (Pin. 7 
I 4C) and we have thus a singular proof that 
Hiouen Tbsaiy did actually study the Vedas. 
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BOOK V 

EltOM THE COMMENCEMENT OF ME ARAB CONQUESTS 
TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A MAHOMETAN 
GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 


CHAPTER I 

ARAB CONQUESTS 
A.D 032 AH II— A. D 753 A.H 130 

Else ol tho Mahometan reUpou-Conqucst ot Penm-Spliers eonqunrf^i , 
tended to tho Indu.-Fn.t inclusion .nto India, A.» 001 -Conq*s 
ot Sind by tho Arab,, A.O 711 Alt M-Thcw 
the slow progress ot tho Mahometans in India— Tnrtat motions A" 

An 31 — Turks in Transoxiana — Arab conquest of Tran30xiana 
700 712, ah 87 93 

The attacks either of Greeks or Barbarians had hitherto made 
no impression beyond the frontiers of India, and the 1D 
might have long remained undistuibed by foreign in rusl ° ’ 
if a new spirit had not been kindled in a nation till non 
sequestered as their own , 

The Arabs had been protected from invasion by uie 
poverty, and prevented, by the same cause, from any 
united exertion as might have enabled them to carry t e *■ 
abioad ^ . ftn( j 

Their country was composed of some mountain trac 
neh oases, separated or surrounded by a sandy desert, 1 e 
coasts and islands of a sea , ,_ rV 

The desert was scattered with small camps of P re . 
herdsmen who pitched their tents where they could que 
their thirst at a well of brackish water, and drove their cam 
over extensive tracts where no other animal could have fowl 
a subsistence The settled inhabitants, though more civili»»* 
_jvere scarcely less simple jn their habits, and weie foiwed into 
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independent tribes, between whom there could bo little com- 
munication except by rapid journeys on horseback, or tedious 
marches under the protection of caravans 

The representative of the common ancestor of each tnbo 
possessed a natural authority over it , but, having no support 
from any external power, ho could only carry his measures 
by means of the heads of subordinate divisions, who depended, 
in their turn, on their influence with the members of the family 
of which they represented the progenitor 

Tho whole government was therefore conducted by per- 
suasion , and thero was no interference with personal indepen- 
dence unless it directly affected tho general interest 

Such a country must have trained its inhabitants to tho 
extremes of fatiguo and privation , tho feuds of so many 
independent tribes and separato families must have undo 
them familiar with danger in its most trying forms , and tho 
violent passions and fervid imagination which they had from 
naturo served to call forth tho full exertion of any qualities 
thoy possessed 

Their laborious and abstemious lives appear in their comp ict 
form and their hard and flcsbless muscles , while the keenness 
of their eye, their determined countenance, and their grave 
demeanour discloso tho mental energy which distinguishes 
■ them among all other Asiatics 

Such was the nation that gave birth to tho false prophet, 
whose doctrines have so long and so powerfully influenced 
a vast portion of the human race 

Mahomet, though born of tho head family of one of the 
branches of thp tribe of Koreish, appears to have been poor 
in bis youth, and is said to have accompanied his uncle’s camels 
in some of those long trading journeys which the simplicity 
and equality of Arab manners made laborious oven to the 
wealthy 

A rich marriage early raised him to independence, and left 
him to pursue those occupations which were most congenial to 
his mind At this time the bulk of the Arab nation was sunk 
m idolatry or in worship of the stars, and their morals were 
under as little check of law as of religion 
‘The immigration of some Jewish and Christian tribes had, 
indeed, introduced higher notions both of faith and practice, 
and even the idolaters are said to have acknowledged a Supreme 
Being, to whom the Other gods were subordinate , but the 
influence of these opinions was limited, and the slowness 
of Mahomet’s progress is a sufficient proof that his doctrines 
were beyond his age 

The dreary aspect of external nature naturally drives an 
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Arab to seek for excitement in contemplation, and m ideas 
derived from nithin , and Mahomet had particular opportun 
ities of indulging in such reveries during periods of solitude, 
to which ho habitually retired among tko recesses of Mount 
Htra , 

His attention may have been drawn to the unity of Oou by 
his intercourse with a cousin of his wife’s, who was 
m Jewish learning, and who is said to have translated the 
Scriptures from Hebrew into Arabic , 1 * * * but, how ever they were 
inspired, Ins meditations were so intense that they had brought 
him to the verge of insanity , before he gave way to the impulse 
which he felt within him, and ret ealed to his wife, and after 
wards to a few of his family, that he was commissioned by the 
only God to restore his pure belief and worship ‘ Mahomet 
was at this time forty jears of age, and three or four jears 
elapsed before he publicly announced bis mission During the 
next ten jears he endured every species of insult and per-ecu 
tion , 5 and be might have expired an obscure enthusiast, if the 
gradual progress of his religion, and the death of his uncle an 
protector, Abu Taleb, had not induced the rulers of Mecca to 
determine on his death In this extremity, he fled to Medina, 
resolved to repel force by force, and, throwing off all the 
mildness which had hitherto characterized his preaching, he 
developed the full vigour of his character, and became more 
eminent for his sagacity and boldness as a leader than he had 
been for bis zeal and endurance as a missionary 

At the commencement of Mahomet’s preaching he seems 
to have been perfectly sincere , and, although he was provoked 
by opposition to support his pretensions by fraud, and in time 
became habituated to hypocrisy and imposture, yet it is pro 
able that, to the last, his original fanaticism continued, m par 
at least, to influence his actions But, whatever may have 
been the reality of his zeal, and even the merit of his doctrme, 
the spirit of intolerance in which it was preached, and t o 


1 His name was W arka ben Xaufel 
See the Tar Aha Tabari quoted by 
Colonel Kennedy in the Bombay 
Literary Transaction* vol in p 
4°3 Pre l i min ary Discourse to Sale a 
Koran p 43 of the first quarto 
and Baron Hammer von Purgstall 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
No VII p 172 

1 See Colonel Kennedy just quo 

ted. The TdrtiJii Tabari was written 

in the third century of the Hijra 

{from 800 to 900 a d ) and is the 
— ' earliest account accessible to Euro 


pean readers of the rise of the 
hometan religion Ita desenp 
of the mental agitation of Mahomed 
hi 3 lancied visions, and hia ala™ 
at the alienation of his own K&so 
bear the liveliest marls of train 
nature . v. 

* He allowed himself to »» 
abused to be spit upon, to hav® , 
thrown upon him and to be dra_g®^ 
out of the tempie by his 
fastened to hi3 neck- i, 
Kennedy Bombay Literary era 
turns, vol in p 429 } 
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bigotry and bloodshed which it engendered and perpetuated, 
must place its author among the w orst enemies of mankind 

Up to his flight to Medina, Mahomet had uniformly dis- 
claimed force as an auxiliary to his cause He now declared 
that he was authorized to have recourse to arms in his own 
defence , and, soon after, that he was commanded to employ 
them for the conversion or extermination of unbelievers This 
new spirit seems to have agreed well with that of his country- 
men , for though he had but nine followers on his first military 
expedition, yet before his death, which happened in the 
twenty third of his mission, and the tenth after his flight/ he 
had brought all Arabia under his obedience, and had com- 
menced an attack on the dominions of the Roman emperor 

But it was not to a warlike spirit alone that he was indebted 
for his popularity He was a reformer as well as a conqueror 
His religion was founded on the sublime theology of the Old 
Testament , and, however his morality may appear to modern 
Christians, it was pure compared with the contemporary 
practice of Arabia His law, also, which prohibited retaliation 
without the previous sanction of a trial and sentence, was a 
bold attempt to bridle the vindictive passions of lus country- 
men, so long fostered by the practice of private war 

The conversion of the Arabs, therefore, was probably as 
sincere as it was general , and their religious spirit being now 
thoroughly aroused, every feeling of their enthusiastic nature 
was turned into that one channel , to conquer in the cause of 
God, or to die in asserting his unity and greatness, was the 
longing wish of every Mussulman , the love of power or spoil, 
the thirst of glory, and even the hopes of Paradise, only 
contributed to swell the tide of this absorbing passion 

The circumstances, both politica and religious, of the 
neighbouring countries were such as to encourage the wannest 
hopes of these fanatical adventurers The Roman empire 
was broken and dismembered by the barbarians , and Chris- 
tianity was degraded by corruptions, and weakened by the 
controversies of irreconcilable sects Persia was sinking m 
the last stage of internal decay , and her cold and hfeless 
superstition required only the touch of opposition to bring it 
to the ground B In this last country, at least, the religion of 
the Arabs must have contributed to their success almost as 
much as their arms The conve rsion oLPersia_w as as co mplete 
ag its conquest , and, in later_ timea>jts example spread the 

* a o 632 Persia shows the state of religious 

Tbo temporal power acquired by feeling in that country shortly before 
the false prophet Mazdak who nearly tho birth of Mahomet 
enslaved the king and people of 
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religion ol the Arabs among powerful nations who were beyond 
the utmost influence ol their power * 

Mahomet’s attack on the Roman empire w as in the direction 
of Syria , and, within six years after his death, 7 that province 
and Egypt had been subdued by his successors Roman 
Africa * and Spam ' followed in succession , and, within a 
century from the death of their founder, the Mahometans had 
pushed their conquests into tho heart of Trance 1# 

Tlie^o extensive operations did not retard their enterprises 
towards the East Persia was invaded in ad 632, her 
force was broken in the great battlo of Cadesia in A d 636 , 
and, after two more battles, “ her government was entirely 
destroyed, and her king driven into exile beyond the Oxus 
At the death of the second calif, Omar, 1 * tho whole of 
Persia as far east as Herat, nearly co extensive with the present 
kingdom, was annexed to the Arab empire 

In tboyear 650 an insurrection m Persia induced the exiled 
monarch to try his fortune once more His attempt failed 
he was himself cut oS in the neighbourhood of the Oxus , and 
the northern frontier of the Arabs was advanced to that river, 
including Balkh and all the country north of the range ot 
Hindu &ish 

The boundary on the east was formed by the rugged tract 
which extends (north and south) from those mountains to the 
sea, and (east and west) from the Persian desert to the Indus 
The northern portion of tho tract which is included m tno 
branches of Hindu Cush, and is now inhabited by the Eunahs 
and Hazarehs, was then known by the name of the mountains 
of Ghor The middle part seems all to ba\ o been included in 
the mountains of Soliman The southern portion was known 
by the name of the mountains of Mecran 

There is a slip of sandy desert between these last mountains 
and the sea , and tli6 mountains of Soliman enclose many 
high lying plains, besides one tract of that description (ex 
tending west from the neighbourhood of Ghazni) which ^near y 
separates them from the mountains of Ghor . 

At the time of the Mahometan invasion the mountains ° 


* The text referB particularly to the 
Tartar nations but China, the Malay 
country, and the Asiatic Islands are 
further proofs of the extension of the 
religion of the Mussulmans indo 
pendent of their arms 

7 a D 038 

8 From A.D 647 to 709 

8 ad 713 

io The defeat of the Mussulmans 
_ ^ °7 Charles Martel took place m 732, 


between Poitiers and Tow-s , 
it Jall&lla m a,d 037, Nehftwes 

".“ D 6 6« 

useful to mention here that the e 
the Hijra dates from July 15 t 
a.d 622, but aa the years ore lunar 
we must in turning a.h UJt '° ven 
deduct 3 per cent from ony 8*. , 
date a.h (le multiply it W 
and tbep add 621 5 — -Ed 1 
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Mecian were inhabited, by Beloehes and those of Sohman by 
Afghans , as is the state of things to this day 

Who were in possession of the mountains of Ghor is not 
so certain, but there is every reason to think they were 
Afghans The other mountains connected with Hindu Cush, 
and extending from those of Ghor eastward to the Indus, 
were probably inhabited by Indians, descendants of the 
Paropamisad'e 

With respect to the plains, if wo may judge from the present 
state of the population, those between the Soliman and Mecran 
moun tains and the Indus were inhabited by Jats or Indians, 
and those in the upper country, to the west of those mountains, 
by Persians The first recorded invasion of this unsubdued 
tract was in the year of the Hijra 44, when an Arab force from 
Merv penetrated to Cabul, and made converts of 12,000 
persons u 

The prince of Cabul, also, must have been made tributary, 
if not subject, for Ins revolt is mentioned as the occasion of a 
fresh invasion of his territories in 62 of the Hijra 11 

On this occasion the Arabs met with an unexpected check 
they were drawn into a defile, defeated, and compelled to sur 
render, and to purchase their freedom by an ample ransom 
One old contemporary of the prophet is said to have disdained 
all compromise, and to have fallen by the swords of the infidels 11 
The disgrace was immediately revenged by the Arab governor 
of Sistan , it was more completely effaced in the year 80 of the 
Hijra, when Abdurrahman, governor of Khorasan led a large 
army in person against Cabul, and, avoiding all the snares laid 
for him by the enemy, persevered until he had reduced the 
greater part of the country to submission His proceedings on 
this occasion displeased his immediate superior, Hajjaj, governor 
of Basra, so well known in Arabian history for bis violence and 
cruelty , and the dread of his ulterior proceedings drove 
Abdurrahman into rebellion He took Basra, occupied Cufa, 
recently the capital, and threatened Damascus, which was then 
the residence of the Calif In this struggle, which lasted for 
six years,” he was supported by the prince of Cabul , and the 
inability of his ally to give him a secure refuge when defeated 
at length drove him to a voluntary death 11 

13 ad 6G4 (Bngg a s Fertshta vol (vol j pp 455 — 4G3) There are 
** P 4 ) various opinions about the nation of 

11 A»D 682 (Ibid p 5 ) the pnnee of Cabul which is rendered 

** Price from the Kholasat al doubtful from the situation of his 
■illA&ar vol l p 4o4 city at a comer where the countries 

Prom a.d G99 to A.D 705 of the Paropaxmsan Indians the 

" Kholatal al Alkbar and the Afghans the Persians, and the Tar 
Tartlav TafcaW, quoted by Pnce tara are closely adjoining to each 
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During all this time Ferishta represents the Afghans to have 
been Mussulmans, and seems to have been led, by their own 
traditions, to believe that they had been converted m the time 
of the prophet himself He represents them as invading the 
territory of the Hindus as early as the year 63 of the Hijra, and 
as being ever after engaged in hostilities with the raja of Lahor, 
until, in conjunction with the Gakknrs (a people on the hills 
east of the Indus), they brought him to make them a cession 
of territory, and m return secretly engaged to protect him 
from the attacks of the other Mussulmans It was owing to 
this compact, says Fenshta, that the princes of the house of 
Samani never invaded the north of India, but confined their 
predatory excursions to Sind He also mentions that the 
Afghans gave an asylum to the remains of the Arabs who were 
driven out of Smd m the second century of the Hijra 

Setting aside the fable of their connexion with the prophet, 
this account does not appear improbable The Afghans, or a 
part of them, may have been early converted, although not 
conquered until the time of Sultan Mahmud 

In the accessible parts of their country, especially on the 
west, they may have been early reduced to submission by the 
Arabs , but there aro parts of the mountains whero tlioy can 
hardly be said to bo entirely subdued even to this day 

We know nothing of their early religion, except the pre- 
sumption, arising from tlio neighbourhood of Balkh and their 
connexion with Persia, that they were worshippers of fire 
Mahometan historians afford no light, owing to their con 
founding all denominations of infidels 

Tho first appearance of tho Mahometans in India was 
m the year of tho Hijra 44, at the time of their first expedition 
to Cabul 

Mohahb, afterwards an eminent commander in Persia and 
Arabia, was detached, on that occasion, from tho invading army 
and penetrated to Multan, from whence he brought back many 
prisoners It is probablo that Ins object was only to exploro 
the intermediate country, and that his report was not cncoumg* 
;ng from whatever cause, no further attempt was made on 
tho north of India during tho continuance of tho Arab rule 
Tho next invasion was of a more permanent nature It was 
carried on from tho south of Persia into tho country at the 


“ that often mentioned by Krdoud (»«*• 

Mgh&u (su Ciibul u ne'er wroto at Ghnrnl) a* cngagi-d m 
-* • Bn j friendship with tho , 

heroes, without on} thing to Itw 

to imnrvtkA llO beleUkld 


known to lm\o been possessed by 

tribe of tl at nation), an 1 I si oul . ilvlut -- 

«up|<o*o l o waa o 1 cruan both from to "supposo J that J ho bcionfc< 


l Cibul lx uig 
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mouth o! the Indus, then subject to a Hindu prince called 
Datur 11 by the Mussulmans, whoso capital was at Alor, near 
Bakkar, and who was in possession of Multan and all Smd, 
with, perhaps, the adjoining plains of the Indus as far as the 
mountains of Calabagh His territory was portioned out 
among his relations, probably on the feudal tenure still common 
with the Rajputs *• 

Arab descents on Smd by sea are mentioned as early as the 
califate of Omar , *• but, if they over took place, they were 
probably piratical expeditions for the purpose of carrying off 
the women of the country, whoso beauty seems to have been 
much esteemed in Arabia 11 Several detachments were also 
sent through the south of Mecran during the reigns of the early 
califs, but seem all to have failed from the desert character 
of the country , which was that so well known, under the name 
of Gedrosia, for the sufferings of Alexander’s army 

At length, in the reign of the calif Wahd, the Mussulman 
government was provoked to a more strenuous exertion An 
Arab ship having been seized at Dival or Dewal, a sea- 
port connected with Sind, Raja Dahir was called on for 
restitution Ho declined compliance on the ground that 
Dewal was not subject to bis authority his excuse was not 
admitted by the Mussulmans, and they sent a body of 1,000 
infantry and 300 horse to enforce their demand This in 
adequate detachment having perished like its predecessors, 
Hajjaj, the governor of Basra, prepared a regular army of 
6,000 men at Shiraz, and gave the command Of it to his own 
nephew ** Mohammed dasim then not more than twenty 
years o£ age , and by mm it was conducted in safety to the 
walls of Dewal Casnn was provided with catapultas and other 
engines required for a siege, and commenced his operations 
by an attack on a temple contiguous to the town It was a 
celebrated pagoda, surrounded by a high enclosure of liown 


14 [ Ajephewof Chech whoestab 
Ushed the Brahman dynasty \n Sind 
about a ii 10 (SirH Elliot s Arabs 
in Smd ) — Ed ] 

14 Briggs s Ferishta vol iv p 401 
etc See also Captain M Murdo 
Journal of the Ttojal Asiatic Socictj 
No I p 36 Abulfazl makes Ddhir s 
dominions include Cashmir but that 
country was then in possession of one 
of its greatest rijas for whom like 
all considerable Hindu princes his 
lustonons claim the conquest of all 
India Sind is almost the only port 
of it with which they pretend to 
no connexion The native accounts 


quoted by Captain Pottxnger (p 386) 
extend the dominions of Smd to Csbul 
and Marw&r and those given to 
Captain Bumes (vol in p 70) add 
Candah&r and Ca nouj 

10 [An Arab expedition set out 
from Oman ah 15 or 16 to pillage 
the coast of India and proceeded as 
far as T&na in Bombay The Khalif 
Omar however had a great dislike 
of naval expeditions and discouraged 
them as much oa possible (Sir H 
Elliot a Arabs in Sind ) — Ed ] 
u Pottinger p 3S8 
** [Sir H Elliot says cousin and 
son in law — Ed ] 
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stone (like those ay Inch figure m our early Avars in the Carnatic), 
and Yvas occupied in addition to the numerous Bramm 
inhabitants by a strong garrison of Rajputs 

While Casim was considering the difficulties opposed to him 
he was informed by some of his prisoners that the safety of tho 
place was believed to depend on the flag which was displaj cd 
on the tower of the temple He directed his engines against 
that sacred standard, and at last succeeded m bringing it to 
the ground which occasioned so much dismay in the garrison 
as to cause the speedy fall of the place 

Casim at first contented himself with circumcising all the 
Bramins , but incensed at their rejection of this sort of 
conversion, he ordered all above the age of seventeen to be put 
to death and all under it with the women to be reduced to 
slavery The fall of the temple seems to have led to that 
of the town and a rich booty was obtained of which a fifth (as 
m all similar cases) was reserved for Hajjaj and tho rest equal!) 
divided A son of Dahir s who was in Hew al, either as master 
or as an ally, retreated on the reduction of that city, to 
Brahmanabad, to which place, according to Tcnshta, lie uas 
followed by the conqueror, and compelled to surrender on 
terms Casim then advanced on Nerun (now Heiderabad *)» 
and thence upon Sehwan, of which he undertook the siege “ 
Notwithstanding tho natural strength of Sehwan, it "as 
evacuated at the end of seven days, tho garrison flying to a 
fortress called Salim, which was likewise speedily reduced 
Thus far Casim’s progress had met Yvith little serious 
opposition He was noYv confronted with a powerful ariuy 
under tho command of the raja’s eldest son , and his carnage 
cattle failing about the same time, he was constrained to tako 
post, and to wait for reinforcements and a renewal of b> s 
equipments He ivas joined in time by 2,000 * horse from 
Persia, and was enabled to renew his operations, and to 
advance, though not without several tadectstvo combats to 
tho neighbourhood of Alor itself , 

Here ho found himself opposed to the raja m person "ho 
advanced to defend his capital at tho head of an army °* 
50,000 men , and, being impressed with tho dangers of h |9 
situation from the disproportion of his numbers and 
impossibility of retreat in case of failure, ho availed lnnisc'j 
of tho advantage of the ground, and awaited tho attack o 


» [This is wrong Ybulfe U do 
scribe* it na 15 tioraeangs irot i Man 
sura ami Str It Llliot liica it at 
Ilcldi —Ed j 

** Ca t tain M Murdo, Jour, tl 


i« Ho jal AttaUO 'SoctctJ ^ L 
30 3~ , ill., 

T&rikhi Hmd o bind l 
not nuinbera la\o W{_ 

1 6oo Arabs tn S, ® P* ~ 
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the Hindus in a strong position which ho had chosen His 
prudence was seconded by a piece of good fortune During 
the heat of the attack which was made on him, a fire bah 
struck the raja’s elephant, and the terrified animal boro^ 
its master oil tlie field, and could not be stopped until it had 
plunged into the neighbouring river The disappearance of 
the chief produced its usual effect on Asiatic armies , and 
although Dahir, already wounded with an arrow, mounted his 
horse and renewed tho battle with unabated courage, ho was 
unabk to restore the fortune of the day, and fell fighting 
gallantly m the mulst of tho Arabian cavalry ' 

The pusillanimity of tho raja’s son, who fled to Brali- 
manaba, was compensated by tho masculine spirit of his widow 
She collected the remains of the routed army, put the city into 
a posture of defence, and maintained it against the attacks of 
the enemy, until the failure of provisions rendered it impossible 
to hold out longer In this extremity her resolution did not 
desert her, and the Rajput garrison, inflamed by her example, 
determined to devote themselves along with her, after tho 
maimer of their tribe The women and children wero first 
sacrificed in flames of their own kindling , tho men bathed, 
and, with other ceremonies, took leave of each other and of the 
world , the gates were then thrown open, tho Rajputs rushed 
out sword in hand, and, throwing themselves on tho weapons 
of their enemies, perished to a man Those of tho garrison 
who did not share in this act of desperation gained little 
by their prudence the city was carried by assault, and all tho 
men in arms were slaughtered in the storm Their families 
were reduced to bondage ” 

One moie desperate stand was made at Ashcandra,** after 
which Multan seems to have fallen without resistance, and the 
Mahometans pursued their success unopposed, until they had 
occupied every $art of the doawmows of Raya. Dabvc “ 


20 Thw battlo must 1 avo taken 
place on*tho left bank of the Indus 
though there is no particular account 
of Cdsima crossing that nver He 
first approached the right or western 
bank at a place called Rdwer Tho 
Hindus drew up on the opposite bank 
and many ino\ ements wero made on 
both Bides before a passage was 
effected. The places named on tl oso 
occas ons are Jiwar Bot and Rawer 
as above mentioned It seems to 
have been after crossing tl at Cdsim 
drow_ up his army at Joheui and 
Gogand and before the battle 1 e was 
at Sagsra a dependency of Jehem 


Those places ore not now in tl e maps 
{Tar kht Hxnd o Sind ) 

37 Briggs s-Feruhla vol n p 409 
Tod s Rajasthdn vol l p 327 
88 Pottinger, p 390 M Afurdo 
Journal of the Boyaf dsta< c Society 
No I p 3! 

® Dewal waa probably somewhere 
near Korachi tho present seaport of 
Sind It could not bo at Tatta as 
supposed by Fenal ta, because that 
city though the great port for the 
river navigat on 13 inaccessible from 
tho sea tl o bar at the mouth of tho 
river rendering the entrance jmprac 
ticablo except for flat bottomed 
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Their treatment of the conquered country show ed the same 
mixture of ferocity and moderation which characterized the 
early conquests of the Arabs On the first invasion, each city 
was called on, as the army approached, to embrace the Maho 
metan religion, or to pay tribute ,0 In case of refusal, the city 
was attacked, and if it did not capitulate, all the fighting men 
were put to death, and their families were sold for slaves 
Eour cities held out to this extremity , and in two of them 
the number of soldieis who were refused quarter is estimated 
at 6,000 each The merchants, artisans, and other inhabitants 
of such places were exempt from all molestation, except 
such as they suffered when tlieir town was being stormed 
When tribute was once agreed to, whether voluntarily or by 
compulsion, the inhabitants were entitled to all their former 
privileges, including the free exercise of their religion When 
a sovereign consented to pay tribute, he retained his territory, 
and only became subject to the usual relations of a tributary 
prince 

One question relating to toleration seemed so nice, that 
Casim thought it necessary to refer it to Arabia In the towns 
that were stormed, the temples had been razed to the ground, 
religious worship had been forbidden, and the lands and stipends 


boats (see Captain M Murdo, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, p 29, 
and BnmeB s Travels vol in p 242, 
with the whole of his description of 
the mouths of the Indus in Chap 
IV ) The site of Brahinanabad is 
generally supposed to be marked by 
the ruins close to the modem town 
of Tatta [Sir H Elhgt considers 
it and M an ama to he nearly identical 
with the modem Haidar&b&d (Arabs 
tnSind p 239 ) — Ed] (Buraes vol 
id p 31, and the opinions of the 
natives stated by Captain M'Murdo, 
in a note in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society No I p 28 ) Captain 
M Murdo is singular m supposing 
it to have been situated on the 
other side of the present course of the 


chea of Mohammed C&aim especially 
about the site of Salim, and the point 
where he crossed the Indus, but 
there is no obscurity about lua general 
progress Bnggs s Fertshia calls too 
scene of the great battle and siege 
Ajdar , but this is probably an error 
of the copyist for Aror which is a 
very common name foi Alor 
30 [This is the celebrated jizja- 
“ According to the original ordinance 
of Omar, those persons who wera 
of any religion non Mohammedan 
called Zimmis, or those under pro 
tection, were assessed with a tolera 
tion or poll tax, at the following rates. 
A person in easy circumstances naa 
to pay 48 dirrhems a years 000 
moderate means 24 dirrhems an^ 
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It seems extraordinary that the Arabs, who had reached to 
Multan during their first ardour for conquest and conversion 
should not have overrun India as easily as they did Persia, 
should now allow themselves to he beaten out of a province 
where they had once a firm footing , but the cond. tionofthe 
two countries was not the same , and, although the proverbial 
nches of India, and the inoffensive character of its inhabitants, 
seemed to invite an invader, yet thero were discouraging cir- 
cumstances, which may not have been without effect on the 
blind zeal of the Arabs , 

In Persia, the religion and government, though both as- 
sailed, afforded no support to each other The priests of the 
worshippers of fire are among the most despised classes of 
the people u Their religion itself has nothing inspiring or 
encouraging The powers of good and evil are so equally 
„ matched, that the constant attention of every man is neces- 
sary to defend himself by puenle ceremonies against the 
malignant spirits from whom his deity is too weak to protect 
him ” 


To the believers of such a faith, uninfluenced as they were 
hy a priesthood, the annunciation of “ one God, the most 
powerful and the most merciful,” must have appeared like a 
triumph of the good principle , and when the overthrow of a 
single monarch had destroyed the civil government m all its 
branches, there remained no obstacle to the completion of tlio 
conquest and conversion of the nation 

But m India there was a powerful priesthood, closely con- 
nected with the government, and deeply revered by their 
countrymen , and a religion interwoven with the laws and 
manners of the people, which exercised an irresistible influence 
over their very thoughts To this was joined a horror of change 
and a sort of passive courage, which is perhaps the best suited 
'hVism Vuae im- an irapdcuous aVtatfc to spend its force X ven 
the divisions of the Hindus were in their favour the downfall 
of one raja only removed a rival from the prince who was next 
behind*, and the invader diminished his numbers, and got 
further from his resources, without being able to strike a blow 
which might bring his undertaking to a conclusion 

However these considerations may have weighed with the 
early invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the 
inquirer, for it is principally to them that we must ascribe 
he slow progress of the Mahometan religion in India, and 


** For a very curious comparison 
ol the ancient and. modem tenets of 
tha magi, see Mr Erskino s Essay 
on tbo Sacred Boots and Religion 


of tho P&rsls in the Trantachona of 
the Bombay Literary Society voL u. 
p 295 

M Ibid p 335 
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the presence of the cahf, whole curiosity had been stimulated 
by reports of her attractions, she burst into a flood of tears, 
and exclaimed that she was now unworthy of his notice, 
having been dishonoured by Casim before she was sent out of 
her own country The cahf was moved by her beauty, and 
enraged at the insult ofiered to him by his servant , and 
giving way to the first impulse of his resentment, he sent 
orders that Casim should be sewed up in a raw hide, and sent 
in that condition to Damascus When his orders were executed, 
he produced the body to the princess, who was overjoyed at 
the sight, and exultingly declared to the astonished calif that 
Casim was innocent, but that she had now revenged the deatn 
of her father and the ruin of her family “ 

• The advance of the Mahometan arms ceased with the me 
of Casim His conquests were made over to his successor 
Temim, in the hands of whose family they remained till the 
downfall of the house of Ommen, that is, for about thirty six 
years , when by some insurrection, of which we c° n0 , 
the particulars, the Mussulmans were expelled by t e IP 
tribe of Sumera, and all their Indian conquests restored to me 
Hindus, who retained possession for nearly 500 years 

** Brigca 8 Fertahta voL lv p l hjan heretics appear to hfti-o siirr^lj 

410 Alb.,, vol .. p 119. 

Pottmger s IW. p 389 century, and to. ha™ 

35 Briggs s Feriehla vol iv p 411 local Sovornirie from Multla 

Apia, Alien vol u p 120 Part o! Mahmud eipeU.d thci olroma. ^ 
the expelled Arabs found a settlement «u d P e fb a * Ara b 3 ) 
nmniKT the Af ahAns vol < S £ „V”jHhU * App»S at, 

shows that the Arabs were obugeo 
t Q leave much ot the mtarnaladn^ 
Btration. especially th6 ^f' na l 
hands of the natives 1110 of 
conquerors received large ^ 

land free from aU taxes, but beta 
condition of mihtary service > , »» 


, p 7) 

[The account in the text is incoin 
plete The khalifa continued to send 
governors to Sind and to rccei\ e 
nominal submission untd A.H 257 
when the khalif Mu tamad m order 
to duert the SuSandes from their 


hostile designs against Irfil , con on condition °i , B6em3 to hav e 

ferred upon Yakub ibn Laith the the b " 11 ^ w s subject to a 

government of Sind as well as of been holdbyth, * nal tom * ^ ^ 
Balkh and Tukharistan, in addition heavy land tax chiefs The 

to that of SejestAn and Kirm&n with half mdependen n A, 0 prin 

which he had been already invested land tax and tue ji y annual 

Smd soon afterwards became divided cl P al sources of reven g^d to 

into two principal states Multan and revenue of Sind and Aherns (or 
Mansuxo, both of which attained a bnv e been 11 500 0 0 noun ds of 
1 igh degree of power and prosperity about £-70 000), an P ' were 
the territory of Mansur a extended ul° e wood The J 5001 - , j v uraa 

from the sea to A16r, where that of 11 " 0¥Y,,T,P ' an 

Mult&n commenced Ibn Haukal 
(in his account of Smd written A n 
360) states that even in the neigh 
Louring Hindu states the Mussulmans 
wero allowed peculiar privileges, as 
the having mosques, and living under 
their own laws, etc The Karma 


figs 

of the Arabs m Smd see Profess 
Dovvson a excellent edition 
Elhot a papers, in his History / 
aa told by t u oun Hatonane vou *• 
Ed] 
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THE INDIAN PBIESTHOOD 
It seems extraordinary that the Arabs, who had reached to 


Multan during their first ardour for conquest <md conversion 
should not have overrun India as easily as they did Persia, and 
should now allow themselves to bo beaten out of a P r0 »'“^ 
where they had once a firm footing ; but the condition of tho 
two countries was not the same ; and, although the proverbial 
riches of India, and tlie inoffensive character of its inhabitants, 
seemed to invite an invader, yet there were discouraging cir- 
cumstances, which may not have been without effect on the 
blind zeal of the Arabs. * 

In Persia, the religion and government, though both as- 
sailed, afforded no support to each other. The priests of the 
worshippers of fire are among the most despised classes of 
the people “ Their religion itself has nothing inspiring or 
encouraging. The powers of good and evil are so equally 
_ matched, that the constant attention of every man is neces- 
sary to defend himself by puerile ceremonies against the 
malignant spirits from whom his deity is too weak to protect 
him." 

To the believers of such a faith, uninfluenced as they were 
by a priesthood, the annunciation of “ one God, the most 
powerful and the most merciful," must have appeared like a 
triumph of the good principle ; and when the overthrow of a 
single monarch had destroyed the civil government in all its 
branches, there remained no obstacle to the completion of the 
conquest and conversion of the nation. 

But in India there was a powerful priesthood, closely con- 
nected with the government, and deeply revered by their 
countrymen ; and a religion interwoven with the laws and 
manners of the peqplc, which exercised an irresistible influence 
over their very thoughts. To this was joined a horror of change 
and a sort of passive courage, which is perhaps the best suited 
to allow time for an impetuous attack to spend its force. Even 
the divisions of the Hindus were in their favour : the downfall 
of one raja only removed a rival from the prince who was next , 
behind*; and the invader diminished his numbers, and got t Vr 
further from his resources, without being able to strike a blow 
which might bring his undertaking to a conclusion. 

However these considerations may have weighed with the 
early invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the 
inquirer, for it is principally to them that we must ascribe 
urn slow progress of the Mahometan religion in India, and 


““P"™ 1 ! °I ‘to Mr*, m tho 2Vo, tract, to. 
Md modem tenets ot the Bento, Society, 

me map, see Mr. Erskiao a Essay p. 295. y y 

oa tlio Sacred Booka and Religion Ibjd. p 335 
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the comparatively mild and tolerant form which it assumed 

m At the tinmof the transactions which wo are now relating, 
there were other causes which tended to delay the progress of 
the Mahometans The spirit of their government was gradually 
altered Their chiefs, from fanatical missionaries became 
politic sovereigns, more intent on the aggrandizement of their 
families than the propagation of their faith , and by the same 
degrees they altered from rude soldiers to magnificent and 
luxurious princes, who had other occupations besides war, and 
other pleasures as attractive as those of victory Omar set out 
to his army at Jerusalem with his arms and provisions °“ ™ 
same camel with himself , and Othman extinguished his lamp, 
when he had finished the labours of the day, that the publ c od 
might not be expended on his enjoyments A1 Mahdi, within 
a century from the last named calif, loaded 500 cameta with m 
and snow , and the profusion of one day of the Abbunde. 
would have defrayed all the expenses of the first .foul ■<* 

The translation of the Greek philosophers by . A! i Mamun 
an equally wide departuie from the spirit which led to the stray 
of the destruction of the library at Alexandria by Omar 
For these reasons the eastern conquests of the Arab 
with the transactions which we have just related , an , 
next attacks on India were made by other nations, to os / 
history we have now to turn 

When the Arabs had conquered Persia, as before reia , 
their possessions were divided by the Oxus from a tern ory 
which, from that circumstance, they gave the name or 
du’l Nahr, literally Beyond the River , or, as we translate . 
Transoxiana This tract was bounded on the nort y 
Jaxartes, on the west by the Caspian Sea, and on t e ' 

Mount Imaus Though large portions of it are desert, 
are capable of high cultivation , and, while it was in t e 
of the Arabs, it seems not to have been surpassed in prosp 
by the richest portions of the globe It was occupie pa 
by fixed inhabitants and partly by pastoral tribes 
the fixed inhabitants were Persians, and all the moving V 
herds were Tartars Such is likewise tho state of thing 
present, and probably has been from remote antiquity 
The great influence which the Tartars “ of Transox 
38 See Ershme a Baber Introduc M I use the words Tartar 
tion p xlm and Heeren Reaearchea lary solely in their European es t 

in Atia vol n p 260 The language as a general term for a cen i0fl3 
at the tune ol the Arab conquest was tract and great assemblage little 

Persian of which a remarkable proof The word m this sense W ^ 

dated m the year 94 of the Hijra known to the people to nCft 

(a» 716) is given by Captain Bumes applies as Asia Africa cl 

( TravtU vol n. pp 269 3o6 ) are to tho original inhabi 
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have exercised over the history of the neighbouring nations 
and of India makes us anxious to know something of their 
origin and former state *, hut we soon meet with many diffi- 
culties in following up the inquiry. It would be an important 
step to ascertain to which of the three great nations whom we 
include under the name of Tartars they belonged ; but although 
the Turks, Moguls, and Mdnchus are distinguished from each 
other by the decisive test of language, and though at present 
they are each marked by other peculiarities, yet there is a 
general resemblance in fea tures and manners throughou t^the 
w^lo ^whicbrjjcn.der£i^dilfieult_fox^a_x> &rson at a distancej o 
cb awthehne betweenj bhem ; even their languages, though as 
'different as Greek and Sanscrit, have the same degree of family 
likeness with those two.” In making the attempt we derive 
little aid from their geographical position. At present the 
Mdnchus are in the east, the Moguls in the centre, and the Turks 
in the west ; but the positions of the two last-named races have 
been partially reversed within the period of accurate history, 
and it is impossible to say what they may have been in still 
earlier ages. The Arabs and other wandering tribes in the 
south of Asia make long journeys, for fresh pastures or for 
change of climate, but each has some tract which it considers 
as its own, and many occupy the same in which they were found 
when first noticed by other nations. Not so the Tartars, who 
have always been formed into great monarchies ; and, besides 
migration for convenience within their own limits, have been 
‘ y led by ambition to general movements, and have been con- 
stantly expelling or subduing each other ; so that they not 
only were continually changing their abodes, but forming new 
combinations and passing under new names according to that 
of the horde which had acquired a predominancy. A tribe is 
at one moment mentioned on the banks of the Wolga, and the 
next at the great wall of China ; and a horde which at first 
scarcely filled a valley in the mountains of Altai, in a few years 
alter cannot be contained in all Tartary. It is, therefore, as 
impossible to keep the eye on a particular horde, and to trace 
it through all this shifting and mixing, as to follow one emmet 
through the turmoil of an ant-hill. 

The Turks at present are distinguished from the rest by 
their having the Tartar features less marked, as well as by 
fairer complexions and more civilized manners ; and these 
qualities might afford the means of recognizing them at all 


lUoss quarters o£ tho globo ; but it 
is equally convenient for the purpose 
of generalization. 

49 Sco Dr. Prichard on tho Ethno- 


graphy of Upper Asia, Transactions 
of the Royal Geographical Society, 
voL ix- 
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times if wo could bo sure that they did not one i them entirely 
to their greater opportunities of intermixing with other races, 
and that the same superiority was not possessed in former 
times by portions of the other Tartars which may have then 
occupied the western territory , _ *],,,» 

It may assist m distinguishing these meg, ,to mention hat 
the Uzbeks who now possess Transoxiana, the Tnrcmans liota 
on the Oxus and in Asia Minor, the wandering tribes of the 
north of Persia, and the Ottomans or Turks of Constantinople, 
are aU T«rU , as was the greater part of ‘'““J 01 ®;; , 

The ruling tribe, and the greater part of the army of f ChwffJ 
Khan, was Mogul The Tartar dynasty that now reigns 
China and the adjoining part of Tartary is Man™” 

On the whole, I should suppose hat a portom ° * 
had settled in Transoxiana long before the “ j 

that though often passed over by armies and emlg tm 
Moguls, they have never since been expelled , ‘ „t 

formed the bulk of the nomadic and part of the perm 
population at tho time of the Arab invasion 

The ruling tribe at that time was however, of much i t 
arrival , they were probably Turks themselves, and er a, y 
had just before been incorporated with an oascmUog , 
that race took the lead, and which, although it had 
tributary to Persia only a century before, had ®‘ n | P d th0 
an ephemeral empire, extending from tile Caspian Se an 
Oxus to the Lake Baikal, and the months of “‘ e an g 

Siberia,** and were now again broken into small di 
tributary to China “ 


« The Turks of Constantinople 
and Persia have so completely lost tho 
Tartar features that some physiolo 
gists have pronounced them to belong 
to the Caucasian or European and 
not to the Tartar, race f he TurkB 

of Bokh4r& and all Transoxiana, 
though so long settled among Per 
Biana, and though greatly softened 
in appearance, retain their original 
features sufficiently to be recognizable 
at a glance as Tartars De Guignes, 
from the state of information m his 
time was seldom able to distinguish 
the Tartar nation but on one point 
lie is decided and consistent, viz 
that tho Heoung nou is another name 
for the Tfirks Among the Heoung 
nnu he nlaces. without hesitation 


uognomy and savageraaimer 3 
rom their victoues VtttU 
■ras remarkable .for these nations 
ihanties (Gibbon vol V j 
rto) Another d>w«°» ud 

a branch of the Heoung s 

uously settled among the Pen. 
Pransoxiana and ac ^ l ^, r f d ,i. eir 
,e of Wlute Huns M * * 
age from the national £ 

GuigneB, vol n PP M ' u ! 
The Arab and PersianM^ 
is always call their liel o , e 
■1, end (though w«> 1 »*“ „ p t lo 
itence of the MoguU) 
ly tho term 2 VrJL as vaguely 

Jelly «a nn do 

ile of this subject ably 
the introduction to 
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CATIBA 


tt was fifty five years after the final conquest of Persia, and 
five years before the occupation of Sind, that the Arabs crossed 
the Oms, under Catiba, governor of Khorasan Ho first 
occupied Bisar, opposite Balkh In the course of the next 
six years he had taken Samarcand and Bokhara, overrun the 
country north of the Oxus, and subdued the kingdom of 
Khanzm, on the Lake of Aral , " and although his power 
was not introduced without a severe contest, often with doubtful 
success, against the Turks, yet in the end it was so well estab- 
lished, that by the eighth year lie was able to reduce the 
kingdom of Ferghana, and extend his acquisitions to Mount 
{mails and the Jaxartes 

The conquest of Spam took place in the same year , and the 
Arab empire had now reached the greatest extent to which it 
ever attained But it had already shown symptoms of internal 
decay which foreboded its dismemberment at no distant period 

Even in tho first half century of the Hijra, the murder of 
Othman, and the incapacity of Ah led to a successful revolt, and 
the election of a calif beyond tho limits of Arabia Tho house 
of Ommeia who were thus raised to the califatc, were disturbed 
during their rule of ninety years by the supposed rights of the 
posterity of the prophet through his daughter Fatima, whose 
claims afforded a pretext m every case of revolt or defection , 
until, in v d 763, the rebellion of the great province of Khorasan 
gave tho last blow to their power, and placed the descendants 
of Abbas, the prophet’s uncle, on the throne 

Spam held out for the old dynasty, and the integrity of the 
empne was never restored 


CHAPTER II 

DYNASTIES FORMED AFTER THE BREAKING HP OF THE EMPIRE 
* OF THE CALIFS 

AD 806 AH 190— AD 995 ah. 385 

Th ' T S?m£l’ 8 p 08 ' l> - T1 “ 872 003 — The house of 
SXjrP"’ , Bu y^ e ? ” DoJemite., A.U 032 105o A a. 321 448- 
-iS 1 T 5 ?' rebellion — Sabuktegin 

DefeeS "iW raJ “ ^“-RepeUed-Hmdu conMe,ac|- 
TeS™ 7 s b „’£ 1 * gfa *““ sl3 tho SaroSms against the eastern 
ars * & D 993 a.h 383— Death of Sabuktegin 

31 RaSlUd - “ th CaW 0f the h ™ se o' Abbas, 
accelerated by a journey undertaken in consequence o£ an 

“ *»ow called Ivhlva or 0 rganj 
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Oxus md one (o that; of Herat They were continued under 
the Taberites, and retained Iransoxiana, after the fall of that 
dynasty, till the death of Yacub Leith , when they passed the 
Oxus at the head of a large army of cavalry probably composed 
of their Turki subjects, made Omar Leith prisoner, as has 
been related, and took possession of all the territory he had 
conquered They governed it in the name, though perfectly 
independent, of the calif, until they were deprived of a large 
portion of it by the family of Buya, called also the Deilemites, 
from the district in Mazenderan in which their founder was a 
fisherman on the Caspian Sea Cut off by a high range of 
mountains from the rest of Persia, and protected by the diffi 
culty of access, the extensive forests, and tho unwholesome 
climate, Mazenderan had never been perfectly converted, 
and probably never entirely subdued * it was the seat of 
constant insurrections, was often in the hands of worshippers 
of fire, and presented a disturbed scene, in which the Deilemites 
rose to consequence, and at length acquired sufficient force 
to wrest the western provinces of Persia from the Samams, 
to seize on Baghdad and the person of the calif, and to rule 
over an extensive territory in his name for a period exceeding 
100 years 

After their losses by the Deilemite conquests, the Samams 
remained masters of Khorasan and Transoxiana, and gave 
rise to the dynasty of Ghazni, who were the founders of the 
Mussulman empire of India 

It was m the reign of Abdulmelek, the fifth prince of the 
house of Samam, that Alptegin, the founder of this new 
dynasty, rose into importance He was a Turlu slave, and his 
original duty is said to have been to amuse his master by 
tumbling and tricks of legerdemain w 

It was the fashion of the time to confer offices of trust on 
slaves , and Alptegin, being a man of good sense and courage, 
as well as integrity, rose m time to be governor of Khorasan 
On the death of his patron, 11 he was consulted about the best 
perscffi of the family for a successor , and happening unluckily 
to give his suffrage against Mansur, on whom the choice of the 
other chiefs had fallen, he incurred the ill will of his sovereign, 
was deprived of his government, and if he had not displayed 
great military skill m extricating himself from among his 
enemies, he would have lost his liberty, if not his life He 


10 D Herbelot article “ Alpte- 
ghin 

11 Price \ol ii p 243 De Guignes 
voLb p 155 Fenshta{\ol i p 12) 
makes his revolt a-d 962 a.h 351 , 
I> Herbelot makes his date a.d 917, 


a.h 305 , but it is evidently a shp 
either of the author or the printer, for 
pi the date of Alptegin s death ho 
comes within a moderate distance of 
the other authorities 
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THE TAHERITES a d 806, a h 190 


obstinate revolt of Transoxiana, 1 which was quelled by his 
son, Mamun , and the long residence of that prince in Khorasan 
maintained for a time the connexion of that province with the 
empire But it was by means of a revolt of Khorasan that 
Mamun had himself been enabled to wrest the califate from 
his brother Amin , and he had not long removed bis court to 
Baghdad, before Tahir, who had been the principal instrument 
of his elevation, began to establish his own authority in Kho 
rasan and soon became virtually independent 1 Khorasan 
and Transoxiana were never again united to the califate , and 
the Commanders of the Faithful being not long afterwards 
reduced to pageants in the hands of the Turkish guards, the 
dissolution of the Arab empire may from that tune be regarded 
as complete * 

The family of Tahir ruled quietly and obscurely for upwards 
of fifty years when they were deposed by the Soffandes, a 
more conspicuous dynasty though of even shorter duration ' 
Yacub, the son of Leith the founder, was a brazier of Sistan 
who first raised a revolt in his native province, and afterwards 
overran all Persia to the Oxus and died while on lus advance 
against the calif in Baghdad His brother, Omar, was defeated 
and made prisoner by the Sam mis which put an end to the 
greatness of the family, though a younger member maintained 
himself in Sistan for a few years after the loss of their other 
possessions ‘ 

Their whole reign did not last above forty years but their 
memory must have survived m Sistan, for at the end of half 
a century we find that country again asserting its independence 
under one of their descendants ,* who was finally subdued 
by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazm, more than 100 years after the 
downfall of the original dynasty 7 

The house of Samam subsisted for more than 120 years 
and though not themselves invaders of India, they had mere 
connexion than their predecessors with the history of that 
country They derive their name either from one of their 
nncestors, or from a town in Bokhara, or in Balkk, from which 
they drew their origin ' The first of the family mentioned 
in history was already a person of consideration, when he 
attracted the notice of the Calif Mdmun, then residing m 
Khorasan By the directions of that pnnee, three of tno 
oamam s sons w ere appointed to governments beyond the 


nr 


PrKC \0l „ p 79 Il, g autho- 

fnJFT? 1 * U Tabari, 

7 Ibid voLtt p 225 

* Ibid p 155 

* Ibid, p 229 

* Ibid, p 234 


• Ibid p 243 

7 Ibid p 2S2 nmn lD 

■ From A.D 892 A n 2,9 to a p 
1004 ah. 395 . 

• Ouseley a A6n llaulal, p. 30 
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Oxus, and ono to that of Herat They were continued under 
the Tnheritcs, and retained Transoxiana, after the fall of that 
dynasty, till the death of Yacub Leith , when they passed the 
Oxus at thp head of a large army of cavalry probably composed 
of their Turki subjects, made Omar Leith prisoner, as has 
been related, and took possession of all the territory he had 
conquered They governed it in the name, though perfectly 
independent, of the calif, until they were deprived of a large 
portion of it by the family of Buya, called also the Eeilemites, 
from the district in Mazenderan in which their founder was a 
fisherman on the Caspian Sea Cut off by a high range of 
mountains from the rest of Persia, and protected by the diffi- 
culty of access, the extensive forests, and tho unwholesome 
climate, Mazenderan had never been perfectly converted, 
and probably never entirely subdued * it was the seat of 
constant insurrections, was often in the hands of worshippers 
of fire, and presented a disturbed scene, m which the Deilemites 
rose to consequence, and at length acquired sufficient force 
to wrest tho western provinces of Persia from tho Samanis, 
to seize on Baghdad and tho person of the calif, and to rule 
over an extensive territory in his name for a period exceeding 
100 years 

After their losses by the Dedemite conquests, the Sa mam's 
remained masters of Ivliorasan and Transoxiana, and gave 
rise to the dynasty of Ghazni, who were the founders of the 
Mussulman empire of India 

It was in the reign of Abdulmelek, the fifth prince of tho 
house of Samam, that Alptegin, the founder of this new 
dynasty, rose into importance He was a Turk! slave, and hts 
original duty is said to have been to amuse his master by 
tumbling and tricks of legerdemain 11 

It was tho fashion of the time to confer offices of trust on 
slaves , and Alptegin, being a man of good sense and courago, 
ns weif as infegnty, rose m time to 6o governor of Khorasan. 
On tho death of his patron, 11 ho was consulted about tho best 
pcrsbft of the family for a successor , and happening unluckily 
to give his suffrage against Mansur, on whom the choice of the 
other chiefs had fallen, ho incurred the ill-will of his sovereign, 
was deprived of his government, and if he had not displayed 
great military shill in extricating himself from among his 
enemies, ho would have lost his liberty, if not his life He 

l * Hcrbelot, article “ Alpte- a b 303 , but it 19 ondently a Blip, 
g* 110 -" either of tho author or tho printer, for 

11 Pnce. voL u p 243 , Do Guigncs » tho da to of Alptegin’a death ho 
>oL U. p. 155. Fcruhta (vol j. p 12) cornea within a moderate distance of 
makes hu revolt a d 062, A.U. 351 , tho other authorities. 

D Herbclot makes his dato a,d. 017* 
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ALPTEGIN 


ad 976, iH. 365 


had, however, a body of trusty adherents, under whose pro- 
tection he made good his retreat until he found himself m 
safety at Ghazni, in the heart of the mountains of Soliman. 
The plain country, including Balkh, Herat, and Sistan, received 
the new governor, and remained in obedience to the Samanis ; 
but the strong tract between that and the Indus bade defiance 
to all their attacks . and thougli not all subject to Alptegin, 
all contributed to secure his independence One historian 
states that he was accompanied on his retreat by a body of 
3,000 disciplined slaves or Mamluks, who would, of course, 
be Turks of his own original condition , 15 he would doubtless 
also be accompanied and followed, from time to time, by 
soldiers who had served under him when governor , but it is 
probable that the mam body of his army w as drawn from the 
country where he was now established 11 

The inhabitants of the cultivated country were not unwar- 
hke , and the Afghans of the hills, even when their tribe did 
not acknowledge his authority, would be allured by his wages 
to enter his ranks He seems to have made no attempt to 
extend his territory ; and he died within fourteen jears 
after he became independent “ 

Alptegin had a slave named Sabuktcgin, whom ho had 
purchased from a merchant who brought him from Turkestan, 
and whom, by degrees, he had raised to so much power and 
trust, that at his death 11 he was the effective head of his govern- 
ment, and in the end became his successor. 

Most authorities assert that Alptegin gave Sabuktegin bis 
daughter m marriage, and himself appointed him his heir ; " 
and others confirm the immediate succession, though not the 
previous marriage 17 

But Fcrishta’s account 11 is, that Alptegin, dying lnAD. 075, 
ah 365, left a son named Isakh, whom Sabuktegin accom- 
pamed^ to Bokhara. Isakh was then appointed by Mansur 
Sarndni to be governor of Ghazni, and Sabuktegin his deputy. 
Isakh died in a d. 977, a h 367, when Sabuktegin was acknow- 
ledged as his successor," and married Alptegin’s daughter." 


from the Kholaaat at 
^khbar, vol u. p 243 

ghui” Herbelot * art,do “Alpte 
« Pnce, VOL n p 244; Fenshta, 
p 0 , 5 ‘ 6 p 13 ‘ Do Gujgnes, vol u 

ah ^r^‘ erlj6 ^ ot it ad 964, 

.!* , Do Gmgnca (who quotes Abul- 
}i d .°h ' ol , “• P 150. D Herbelot 
TC |» Q r, < l UD *° 3 Khondemir) 

17 Pnco, \ ol a. p 277, 


18 Bnggs’s Feruhla. vol i P *1. 

14 [Other accounts make a Turw 
chief Bui kata gin, succeed IsAkli lor 
two years. — E d 1 . . , . 

20 A story is told of Sabuhtegto. 
while yet a pnvato horseman, wnic 
proves tha humanity of tho historian, 
if not of the hero One day, in nan * 
mg, lie succeeded in riding down “ 
fawn , but when he was carrying °n 
hia prize in triumph, he observed in 
dam following his horse, and 
such evident marks of distress. 03 
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He had scarcely time to take possession of his new kingdom 
before lie was called on to exert himself m its defence .* 1 

The establishment of a Mahometan government so near to 
their frontier as that of Ghazni must naturally have disquieted 
the Hindus on the Indus, and appears to have led to their 
being harassed by frequent incursions. At length Jeipal, 
raja of Lahor,** whose dominions were contiguous to those of 
Ghazni, determined to become assailant in his turn. He led a 
largo army into Laghman, at' the mouth of the valley which 
extends from Pesluiwer to Cabul and was there met by Sabuk- 
tegin. While the armies were watching a favourable oppor- 
tunity for engaging, they were assailed by a furious tempest 
of wind, rain, and thunder, which was ascribed to supernatural 
causes, and so disheartened the Indians, naturally more sensible 
to cold and wet than their antagonists, that Jeipal was induced 
to make proposals of an accommodation. Sabuktegin was not 
at first disposed to hearken to him ; but, being made aware 
of the consequence of driving Hindus to despair, he at length 
consented to treat ; and Jeipal surrendered fifty elephants, and 
engaged to pay a largo sum of money. 

When he found himself again in safety, ho refused to fulfil 
thi3 part of his agreement, and even threw the messengers sent 
to demand the execution of it into prison. 

Sabuktegin was not likely to submit to such an insult and 
breach of faith: he again assembled his troops, and recom- 
menced his march towards the Indus, while Jeipal called in 
the assistance of the rajas of Delhi, Ajmir, Calinjar, and 
Canouj, and advanced to Laghman with an army of 100,000 


he was touched with compassion, and 
at lost released his captive, pleasing 
himself with the gratitude of the 
mother, which often turned back to 
gaze at him aa she went off to the 
forest with her fawn. That night 
the Prophet appeared to him in a 
dream, told him that God had given 
him a kingdom as a reward for his 
humanity, and enjoined him not to 
forget his feelings of mercy when he 
came to the exercise of power. 

, 11 From this time forward my prin- 

cipal dependence will be on Fenshta, 
a Persian historian, who long resided 
w India, and wrote m the end of the 
sixteenth century, a history of all the 
Mahometan dynasties in that country 
down to his own tune 1 think my- 
self fortunate in having the guidance 
of an author so much superior to 
most of his class m Asia. Where the 
nature of my narrative admitted of 
It, I have often used the very expres- 


sions of Fenshta, which, in Colonel 
Bnggs’s translation, it would be 
difficult to improve. [For Sabuk- 
tagin’s reign, and the first 20 years 
of that of Mahmud, we Jiavo also the 
contemporary work of A1 Utbl, the 
Kitab » Fammi, translated by the 
Rev J. Reynolds (London 1858), 
but it adds httle to Fenshta — Ed ] 
M [We learn from Albiruni that a 
dynasty of Hindu kings reigned in 
Kabul during the tenth century; a 
Brahman named Somand (Samanla) 
was one of the first. Some of hi3 
successors seem to have been Rajputs, 
and to have possessed Lahdr as well 
a3 Kabul Jaipil and his son Anan- 
gapal were in all probability Rajput 
kings of Delhi, who had annexed 
Labor to their dominions, after K&bul 
was seized by the Muhammadans 
The name Samanla appears on An an 
gapal’s corns. See Mr Thomas 
Joum, R.A S , \ol. ix — E d.] 
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horse, and a prodigious number of foot soldiers Sabuktegm 
ascended a height to view the enemy, and beheld the whole 
plain covered with tlicir innumerable host , but ho was nowiso 
dismayed at tho prospect, and, relying on the courage and 
disciplmo of his own troop3, he commenced tho attack with an 
assurance of victory Ho first pressed one point of tho Indian 
army with a constant succession of charges by fresh bodies 
of cavalry , and when ho found them begin to waver, he ordered 
a general assault along tho whole line The Indians at once gave 
way, and were pursued, with a dreadful slaughter, to the Indus 
Sabuktegm found a rich plunder in their camp, and levied 
heavy contributions on the surrounding districts He also 
took possession of tho country up to tho Indus, and left an 
officer with 10,000 horse, as his governor of Peshawer The 
Afghans and Khiljis ** of Laghman immediately tendered their 
allegiance, and furnished useful recruits to his army 14 After 
these expeditions, ho employed himself in settling his own 
dominions (which now extended on tho west to beyond 
Candahar) , when an opportunity presented itself of promoting 
his own aggrandizement by a timely interposition in favour 
of his nominal sovereign 

Nub or Noah (the seventh of the Samam kings) had been 
driven from Bokhara, and forced to fly across the Oxus, by an 
invasion of Bogra Khan, king of the Hoeike Tartars, who at 
that time possessed almost all Tartary beyond the Imaus, 
as far east as China ” The unfortunate sickness, retreat, and 
death of Bogra Khan restored Nuh to his throne An attempt 
he soon after made to punish tho disaffection shown by hts 
governor of Khorasan, during his misfortunes, drove that 
chief into an alliance with Talk, another noble of Bokhara, 
whose turbulence makes a conspicuous figure for a long period 
in the latter days of the Samams , and the confederates, 
more anxious about their own interests than the safety of tjw 
state, called in the aid of the Deilemite prince who ruled in the 
adjoining provinces of Persia, and was well disposed to extend 
his dominions by promoting dissensions among his neighbours 


The Khiljis, or Rhaljis, are a 
Tartar tnbe, part of which, in the 
tenth century, was still near the 
source of the Jaxartes, but of which 
a portion had even then been long 
settled between Sis tin and India 
(i e in the Afghin country) In the 
tenth century they still spoke Turkf 
They seem \ery early to have been 
closely connected with the Afghins, 
with whom their name is almost 
im anably associated (For their 


original stock and residence 
Tartary see De Guignes, vol in P •> 
note, D Herbelot, article Khaladl • 
Ebn Hauhal, p 209 , and for the* 
abode m the Afghan country, 
p 207 This last author wrote oe 
tween a d 902 and A n 968 ) 

,4 Bnggs s Fenskta, sol i PP 

15 19 , 157 

“ De Guignes vol, U P ' 
Price, vol u. p 247, 
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To resist this powerful combination, Null had recourse to 
Sabuktegm, and that leader marched towards Bokhara at the 
head of his army, more on the footing of an ally than a subject 
He had stipulated, on the pretext of his infirmities, that he 
should not dismount at the meeting , but he no sooner came 
in sight of Ins sovereign, than he threw' himself from his horse, 
and would have kissed the royal stirrup if he had not been 
prevented by Nub, who hastened to receive him in his arms 

Their united force might not have been sufficient to oppose 
their enemies, if it had not been for the treachery of the 
Deilemite general, who, in the critical moment of the action, 
threw his shield over his back as a sign of peace, and went 
over with his troops to Sabuktegm The rebels now evacuated 
their usurpations, and Nuh rewarded the services of Sabuktegm 
by confirming him in his own government, and conferring that 
of Khorasan on his son Mahmud But the rebels, though 
disconcerted at the moment, were able once more to collect 
their forces, and next year they returned so unexpectedly, 
that they surprised and defeated Mahmud at Nishapur It 
was with some exertion that Sabuktegm was enabled again 
to encounter them The contest ended in their being totally 
defeated in the neighbourhood of Tus (now Meshhed) ** Their 
force was completely broken , and Talk, abandoning the scene 
of his former importance, fled to I lak Khan, the successor 
of Bogra, by whoso powerful interposition ho was soon 
after reconciled to Nuh, and appointed to the government 
of Samarcind 

Immediately after this arrangement Nuh died , and I lak 
Khan, profiting by the occasion of a new succession, advanced 
on Bokhara, supported by his ally from Samarcand, and 
ultimately compelled the new Prince, Mansur II , to place all 
the power of his government in the hands of Faik 

During these transactions Sabuktegm died on his way back 
to Ghazm ! 

» De*Guignea vol u p 158 ” Ho died within a month of Nuh 

Fnce V °1 u p 248, Fenshta, % °1 u a.d 997 ah 387 {Fenslita Da 
P 2 “ Guignes Price DHerbelot.) 
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CHAPTER III 


SULTAN MAIIMttD 


AD 997 ah 38"— ad 1030 4H 421 


Disputed success on i u 097 187-M.l m id declares 1» ■«* spend 

1 ence ad 999 ah 389 — His first expedition to IndiJ, a d 1091 
v. h 391— Second expedition ad 1004 a H 39j— T liird expe oa. 

AD 1005 AH 396— Invasion of the Tartars under 
a D 1000 a h 397— Defeated by Mahmud— Fourth expedition A D 
1008 AH 399— Decisive battle— Temple of N agarc6tr— Conqi estof 
Ghor-Fdth expedition to India-Sixth expedition Capture ofTourear 
—Seventh and P eighth expeditions-Conqucst of TVansoxiMta, ^ 
1016 ah 407— Ninth expedition to India, ad 1017 ah 4tw 
Canouj— Tenth and eloventh expeditions ad 10- a “• J[ 3 AV £ 

a h 414— Permanent occupation of the Paiijab— TweUth exped^ 

S6mnat, a d 1024 ah 415-Mahmud sets up ardja m Gtumt-^« 
tresses in tho desert on his return— H ret molt of lto Seljg^up 

pressed ad 1027 AH 418— Conquest of Persia by Malunud—Uisdeaiv 
AD 1030 ah 421— His character— Composition of liw court tmdwny 

Turks — Persians — Relation of the different nations to the goi ernmc 


Mahmud had from his boyhood accompanied his father on lua 
campaigns, and had given early indications of a warlike an 
decided character He was now in his thirtieth y car > "V . 
from his tried courage and capacity, seemed in every way m 
to succeed to tho throne , but bis birth was probably mc e 
mate, 1 and, from his absence at his government of Isisuap » 
his younger brother Ismail was enabled (according to so 
accounts) to obtain tho dying nomination of Sabuktegin, a 
certainly to seize on the reins of government and cause bims 
to be proclaimed without delay Not tho least of his a " va , 
tages was the command of his father’s treasures , ho cmploj 
them to conciliate tho leading men with presents, to augmc ^ 
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given way to him if ho had been of an age to undertake so 
arduous a duty , and he offered that, if Ismail would concede 
the supremacy to his superior experience, he would repay the 
sacrifice of a grant of the provinces of Balkh and Khorasan 
Hia offers were immediately rejected , and, seeing no further 
hopes of a reconciliation, he resolved to bring things to an issue 
by an attack on the capital Ismail, who was still at Balkh, 
penetrated lus design, and interposing between him and Ghazm, 
obliged him to come to a general engagement It was better 
contested than might have been expected from the unequal 
skill of the generals but was favourable to Mahmud Ghazm 
fell, Ismail was made prisoner, and passed the rest of his life 
m confinement, though allowed every indulgence consistent 
with such a situation 

Tlie&e internal contests, which lasted for seven months, 
contributed to the success of I iak Khan, who had now estab 
lishcd his influence over Mansur II , by compelling him to 
receive Talk as his minister, or, in other words, hvs master 

Dissembling his consciousness of the ascendency of his old 
enemies Mahmud made a respectful application to Mansur for 
the continuance of his government of Khorasan His request 
was abruptly rejected and a creature of the new administration 
appointed his successor 

But Mahmud was not so easily dispossessed , he repelled 
the new governor, and although he avoided an immediate 
conflict with Mansur, who was brought in person against him, 
ho withheld all appearance of concession and remained in full 
preparation for defence , when some disputes and jealousies 
at court led to the dethronement and blinding of Mansur, and 
the elevation of Abdulmalik as the instrument of Falk On 
tins Mahmud ordered the name of the Samanis to be left out 
of the public prayers , took possession of Khorasan in his own 
name , and, having soon after received an investiture from the 
calif (the dispenser of powers which he himself no longer en- 
joyed), he declared himself an independent sovereign and first 
assumed the title of Sultan, since so general among Mahometan 
princes * 

I lak Klian not to bo shut out of his share of the spoil, 
advanced on Bokhara, under pretence of supporting Abdul 
inalih , and taking possession of all Transoxiana, put an end 
to the dj nasty of Saraant, after it had reigned for more than 
120 years 

Mahmud, now secure in the possession of his dominions, 
had it almost in his own choice m which direction he should 

* Tl ou£,h not beforo adopted by ti o Mussulmans it 13 an old Vrabic word 
I raUig T 
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extend them The kingdoms on the west, so attractive from 
their connexion with the Mahometan religion and their ancient 
renown, were m such a state of weakness and disorder that a 
large portion ultimately fell into his hands without an effort , 
and the ease with which the rest was subdued by the Scljuks, 
who were once his subjects, showed how little obstruction there 
was to his advancing his frontier to the Hellespont 

But the undiscovered regions of India presented a wider 
field for romantic enterprise The great extent of that 
favoured country, the rumours of its accumulated treasures, 
the fertility of the soil, and the peculiarity of its productions 
raised it into a land of fable, in which the surrounding nations 
might indulge their imaginations without control The adven 
ture3 to be expected in such a country derived fresh lustre from 
their being the means of extending the Mahometan faith, the 
establishment of which among a new people was m those times 
the most glorious exploit that a king or conqueror could achieve 

These views made the livelier impression on Mahmud, from 
his first experience in arms having been gained in a war with 
Hindus , and were seconded by his natural disposition, even 
at that time liable to be dazzled by the prospect of a rich field 
for plunder 

Influenced by such motives, he made peace with I lak Khan 
leaving him in possession of Transoxiana , cemented the 
alliance by a marriage with a daughter of that prince and 
having quelled an insurrection of a representative of the Sofia 
rides,* who had been tolerated in a sort of independence m 
Sistan, and whom, on a subsequent rebellion, 4 he seized and 
imprisoned, be proceeded on bis first invasion of India 

Three centuries and a half had elapsed since the conquest 
of Persia by the Mussulmans when he set out on this expedition 
He left Ghazni with 10,000 chosen horse, and was met by his 
father’s old antagonist, Jeipal, of Lahor, in the neighbourhood 
of Pesbawer He totaliy defeated him, took him prisoner 
and pursued his march to Batmda, beyond the Satlaj He 
stormed and plundered that place , * and then returned with 
the rich spoils of the camp and country to Ghazni He re 
leased the Hindu prisoners for a ransom, on the raja’s renewing 
his promises of tribute , but put some Afghans who had joined 


* {Khalaf bin Ahmed — Ed 7 
1 A.D 1002 J 

B Batmda seems formerly to havi 
been a place of more consequena 
than its situation, m a sort of desert 
wouldprorruse It in said by Colone 
Tod to have been the residence or thi 
raja of bailor alternately with thi 


capital from which he took his Mj®' 
As the battle of PeshSwer was on tns 
2ith of November JlalunOd 
reach Batmda toward the end of tn 
cold season, when the nvers of 
Panjdb though not all fordali! 
would offer little obstruction * 
cavalry 
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them to d$ith Jeipal, on returning fiom Ins captfvity, worn 
out by, repeated disasters, and perhaps constrained by some 
superstition of his subjects, made over his crown to his son 
Anang Pal , and mounting a pyre which he had ordered to be 
constructed, set it on fire with his own hands, and perished in 
the flames Anang Pal was true to his father’s engagements , 
but the raja of Bhatia, a dependency of Labor, on the southern 
side of Multan, refused to pay his share of the tribute, and 
resolutely opposed the Sultan, who went against him in person 
He was driven, first from a well defended mtrenchment, then 
from his principal fortress, and at last destroyed himself in the 
thickets of the Indus, where he had fled for concealment, and 
where many of his followers fell in endeavouring to revenge 
hi£ death 

Mahmud’s next expedition was to reduce his dependant, 
the Afghan chief of Multan, 1 who, though a Mussulman, had 
renounced his allegiance, and had formed a close alliance with 
Anang Pa! 

The tribes of the mountains being probably not sufficiently 
subdued to allow of a direct march from Ghazni to Multan, the 
raja was able to interpose between Mahmud and his ally The 
armies met somewhere near Peshawer, when the raja was 
routed, pursued to Sodra (near Vazirabad, on the Acesines), 
and compelled to take refuge in Cashmir Mahmud then laid 
siege to Multan at the end of seven days, he accepted the 
submission of the chief, together with a contribution , and 
returned to Gliazm 

He was led to grant these favourable terms m consequence 
of intelligence that had reached him of a formidable invasion 
of his dominions by the armies of Ilak Khan Though so 
closely connected with him, the Tartar prince had been tempted, 
by observing his exclusive attention to India, to hope for an 
easy conquest of Khorasan, and had sent one army to Herat 
and another to Balkh, to take possession 

But he had formed a wTong estimate of the vigour of his 
opponent, who committed the charge of his territories on the 
Indus to S6wuk, or SuL Pal, a converted Hindu, and turning, 
by rapid marches, tow ards Khorasan, soon forced I lak Khan’s 
generals to retire to their own side of the Oxus 

Tlah Khan was now threatened in his turn, and applied for 
' assistance to Kadr Khan of Khotcn, who marched to join him 
with 50,000 men Thus strengthened, I lak Khan did not 

• Ilia name was Abul Fath Lodi, submitted to Sabuktegin after hia 
r / it '£ aS K ratll * s ‘ m of Hamid KJidn victory over the Hindus. [Abu 1 
i ° l 0lne< t Ik® enemies of Fath was a Ivor in at hum heretic Ho 
lua faith for a cestionjof the provinces promised to abjure hia errors. — E d ] 
of Multdn and Laglini&n and oho 
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hesitate to cross the Oxus, and was met by Mahmud near 
Balkh On this occasion Alahmud brought 600 elephants into the 
field, and contrived, by his judicious arrangements, that they 
should not be liable to derange his own line, while they should 
produce their full effect on the men and horses of the enemy, 
unaccustomed to their huge bulk and strange appearance 
Accordingly the mere sight of them checked the impetuosity 
of the Tartar charge , on which the elephants advanced, and 
at once pushed into the midst of the enemy, dispersing, over- 
throw mg, and trampling under foot whatever was opposed to 
them it is said that Mahmud’s own elephant caught up the 
standard bearer of I lak Khan and tossed him aloft with bis* 
trunk, in sight of the Tartar king and his terrified fellow soldiers 
Before this disorder could be recovered, the armte3 closed , 
and so rapid and courageous was the onset of the Ghazneyites, 
that the Tartars gave way on all sides, and were driven with a 
prodigious slaughter from the field of battle 7 

I lak Khan escaped across the Oxus, with a few attendants, 
and never again attempted to make head against Mahmud 
The Sultan was at first disposed to pursue the enemy , hut 
the advance of winter compelled him to abandon this destgn , 
and ho did not regain his capital without the loss of some 
hundreds of men and horses by the inclemency of the season 
Meanwhile Suk Pul had revolted and relapsed into idolatry 
Malimud came unexpectedly upon him, and, making him 
prisoner, confined him in a fort for life 

Mahmud had been prevented, by tho invasion of I 'lak Khan, 
from resenting the opposition which he had met with from 
Anang Pal As ho was now at leisure to attend to Indian 
affairs, lie assembled a large army, and set out in the spring 
of a d 1008 to resume his operations against the raja 

But Anang Pal had not been insensible to the risk to which 
ho w as exposed He had sent ambassadors to the Hindu princes 
far and near, pointing out to them tho danger with winch they 
all were threatened by the progress of the Mahometans, and 
tho necessity of an immediate combination to prev^qt tf.0 total 
destruction of their religion and independence His arguments, 
winch were probably in accordance with their own previous 
feelings, made an impression on those to whom they were 
addressed the r«Sjaa of Ujein, Guuhor, Cahnjer, Canouj, Delhi, 
and Ajmir entered into a confederacy , and, uniting their 
forces, advanced into tho Panjab, with tho largest army that 
lmd ever yet taken tho field Alahmud was alarmed at tin* 
unexpected display of force, and instead of meeting the danger 
with his usual alacrity ho halted m tho prcscnco of the enemy. 

^ 1 tin#) to. Do GiugiiC#. D IKrbclot. 
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and took up a position near Pester, in which he remained 
on the defensive. During his inaction tko hostile army daily 
increased : the Hindu women sold their jewels, melted down 
their golden ornaments, and sent their contributions from a 
distance, to furnish resources for this holy war; and the 
Gakkars and other warlike tribes joining their army, they 
surrounded the Mahometans, who were obliged to intrench 
their camp. But Mahmud, though somewhat disconcerted,^ 
was far from having lost his courage ; and, wishing to profit 
by the strength of his position, he sent out a strong body of 
archers to provoke an attack on his intrenchments. The result 
' was different from his expectations : the archers wero at once 
repulsed by the Gakkars, who, in spite of the presence and 
exertions of the king, followed them up so closely, that a 
numerous body of those mountaineers, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, variously and strangely armed, passed the intrench- 
ments on both flanks, and, falling in with astonishing fury 
among the cavalry, proceeded, with their swords and knives, 
to cut down and maim both horse and rider until, almost in 
the twinkling of an eye, between 3,000 and 4,000 Mussulmans 
had fallen victims to their savage impetuosity.' 

The attacks, however, gradually abated ; and Mahmud at 
length discovered that the elephant of his antagonist, who had 
advanced to profit by the confusion, bad taken fright at the 
flights of arrows,' and had turned and fled from the field. This 
incident struck a terror into the enemy ; the Hindus, thinking 
themselves deserted by their general, first slackened their efforts, 
and at last gave way and dispersed. Mahmud took immediate 
advantage of their confusion, and, sending out 10,000 chosen 
men in pursuit of them, destroyed double that number of his 
enemies before they reached a place of safety. 

After this providential deliverance, Mahmud allowed the 
Indians no time to reassemble : he followed them into the 
Panjab, and soon found them so effectually dispersed, that he 
had time to execute one of those schemes of plunder in which 
Jhe se|ms to have taken so much delight. It was directed 
against N agar cot, a fortified temple on a mountain connected 


8 Pnce, vol u p. 234. 

8 In the original tins la “ cannon 
and musquetry ” ; and although 
Colonel Bnggs finds a most ingenious 
solution, winch, hy a slight change of 
the diacritical points in the Persian, 
turns these words into “naphtha 
balls and arrows,” yet he 13 staggered 
by the agreement ol all the MSS, 
and ahspecta an anachronism in the 
author. I ha\ e adopted the simplest 


explanation. [Col Briggs in hia 
Persian texts reads naft u khadang, 
instead of top u tufting, and Sir. H. 
Elliot approves the correction. See 
Historians 0/ India, note H, p."340 
But Ferishta has a similar anachron- 
ism afterwards, when lie makes 
Pnthwi Itai speak of lus piyad&tul i- 
topchi in Ins letter to Shah&b ud dm 
(Persian text, p 101, 1. S) —Co ] 
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with the lower range of Himalaya This edifice, as it derived 
peculiar sanctity from a natural flame which issued from the 
ground within its precincts, was enriched by the offerings of a 
long succession of Hindu princes, and was likewise the deposi- 
tory of most of the wealth of the neighbourhood , so that, 
according to Fenshta, it contained a greater quantity of gold, 
silver, precious stones, and pearls than ever was collected in 
the royal treasury of any prince on earth 
* Such a place might have opposed a successful resistance to 
any assailant , but the garrison had been drawn off m the late 
great effort, and Mahmud, on approaching the wa Is found 
them lined by a crowd of defenceless priests, who cafled loudly 
for quarter, and offered unqualified submission Their terms 
were gladly acceded to, and the conqueror, entering with the 
principal officers of his court and household, took possession of 
their accumulated treasures 700,000 golden dinars, 700 mans 
of gold and silver plate, 200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2 0 UU 
mans of unwrought silver, and twenty mans of various jew e , 
including pearls corals, diamonds, and rubies, collecte since 
Raja Bliuna, in the Hindu heroic ages, are said to have fallen 
at once into his hands " , 

With this vast booty Mahmud returned to Ghazni, ana ne 
year celebrated a triumphal feast, at which he displayed to e 
people the spoils of India, set forth in all their magnificence on 
golden thrones and tables of the precious metals The fes iv 
was held on a spacious plain and lasted three days , sump mo 
banquets were provided for the spectators alms were libera y 
distributed among the poor, and splendid presents were 
stowed on persons distinguished for their rank, merits, o 
sanctity * 

In a u 401 he went in person against the strong Cl ^ u ” t v , 
Glior, in the mountains east of Herat It was inhabited y 
the Afghans, of the tribe of Sur, had been early converted, an 
was completely reduced under the califs in ah. Ill 1 
chief had occupied an unassailable position, but was dra 
out by a pretended flight (an operation which, though it^cc 
so dangerous, yet, in the hands of historians, appears ne ^ 


to fail), and, being entirely defeated, swallowed poison 


Hl9 

name was Mohammed Sur, and the conquest of his country 
the more remarkable, as it was by his descendants that 
house of Ghazm was overthrown 

In the courso of the next year but ’one, the inountaino 
country of Jurjistan, or Gbirjisian, which lies on the upl ,e 


10 There Are many sorts of man 11 lbs The In ban r 
the smallest that of Arabia, u 2 lbs. (Dnggaa note on 
the commonest, that of Tabriz, Is p 4S ) 


» is 60 Ibfc 
ita. '«* *• 
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course of the river Murgliab, adjoining to Ghor, was reduced 
by Mahmud’s generals. 11 

It must have been some act of aggression that drew Mahmud 
to Ghor) for, in the same year (a.d. 1010, a.ii, 401), he again 
turned to India — which seems to have been the business of 
his life— took Multan, and brought Abul Fath Lodi prisoner 
to Ghazni. 11 

In the next year he made an expedition of unusual length "j 
„ to Ta nesar . not far from the Jumna, where he plundered the^'' 
temple (a very holy one), sacked the town, and returned with r ~ * 
an incredible number of captives to Ghazni, before the Indian " 
princes could assemblo to oppose him. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the next three years, except 
two predatory expeditions to Cashmir ; in returning from the 
latter of which the army was misled, and, the season being 
far advanced, many lives were lost : the only wonder is, that 
two invasions of so inaccessible a country should have been 
attended with so few disasters. 

These insignificant transactions were succeeded by ail 
expedition which, as it extended Mahmud’s dominions to 
the Caspian Sea, may be reckoned among the most important 
of his reign. liak Khan was now dead, and his successor, 
Toghan Khan, was engaged in a desperate struggle with the 
Khitan Tartars, 1 * which chiefly raged to the east of Imaus. 
The opening thus left in Transoxiana did not escape Mahmud, 
nor was he so absorbed in his Indian wars as to neglect so 
great an acquisition. 

Samarcand and Bokhara seem to have been occupied 
without opposition; and the resistance which was offered in 
Khanzm did not long delay the conquest of that country. 1 * 

The great scale of these operations seems to have enlarged 


11 The name of tlu 3 tract contmua- 
ally occurs m connexion with Ghor 
and the neighbouring countries Its 
position appears from Ebn Haukal 
(Ouseley’a Ebn Haukal, pp 213, 221, 
225) , > is very often mistaken by 
European writers for Georgia ; and 
D’Herbelot, under this impression, 
derives the title of the prince (which, 
from the defective writing of the 
Persians, is made by different authors 
Sot, Shar, Tshar, and Nish&r) from 
the Russian czar, or from Cresar 
11 [Fenahta adds that he killed 
many of the Karmathians and other 
heretics — Ed ] 

13 From a.d. 1012 to 1025 (De 
Guignea, \ol u p 31 ) 

** previous expedition m the 
direction of the Oxus 13 mentioned 


by any historian after the battle 
with I lak KJidn in a.d. 1000 ^ and. 
Fenahta ascribes this invasion to the 
resentment of Alahmud at the murder 
of the king of Ivhdnzm, who was 
married to his daughter ; but D’Her 
belot (art “ Mahmoud ”) and De 
Guignea (who quotes Abulfoda, vol 
11 p 160) assert as positively that it 
was to put down a rebellion ; and as 
Fenshta himself alludes to an appli- 
cation to the calif for an order for the 
surrender of Samarcand m a d. 1012, 
it is not improbable that Mahmud 
may have employed that year in the 
conquest of Transoxiana, especially 
a 3 there is no mention of lua being 
then personally engaged in any other _ 
expedition 9 * 
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Mahmud’s views, even in his designs on India , for, quitting 
the Panjab, which had hitherto been his ordinary field of action, 
he resolved on his next campaign to move direct to the Ganges, 
and open a way for himself or his successors into the heart 
of Hindostan His preparations were commensurate to his 
design He assembled an army which Tenshta reckons at 
100,000 horse and 20,000 foot, and which was drawn from all 
parts of his dominions, more especially from those recently 
conquered , a prudent policy, whereby he at onci e : removed 
the soldiery which might have been dangerous if left behind, 
and attached it to his service by a share of the plunder of 
India 

He had to undertake a march of three months, across seven 
great rivers, and into a country hitherto unexplored, and 
he seems to have concerted his expedition with his usual 
judgment and information He set out from Pcshawer, an , 
passing near Caslimir, kept close to the mountains, where the 
rivers are most easily crossed, until he passed the .Tumna, w en 
he turned towards' the south, and unexpectedly presented 
himself before the great capital of Canouj 

It is difficult to conjecture the local or other circumstances 
which tended so greatly to enrich and embellish this city. 
The dominions of the raja were not more extensive than 
those of his neighbours, nor does he exhibit any superior! y 
of power in their recorded wars or alliances , yet Hindu an ^ 
Mahometan writers vie with each other in extolling the sp e 
dour of his court and the magnificence of his capital , an 
impression made by its stately appearance on the army 0 
Mahmud is particularly noticed by Fenshta 11 

The raja was taken entirely unprepared, and ^vas so > c 
scious of his helpless situation, that he came out witu 
family, and gave himself up to Mahmud The friendship 
mauspiciously commenced appears to have been sincere 
permanent the Sultan left Canouj uninjured at the en 
three days, and returned some years after, in the hope 0 y*f*x 
ing the raja against a confederacy which had been for 
-j. to punish his alliance with the common enemy of his nation ^ 
«- No such clemency was shown to Mattra, one of the moa 
celebrated seats of the Hindu religion During a halt of tven y 
days the city was given up to plunder, the idols were bro > 


** A Hindu writer among other 
extrni ugunt praises (Colonel Tod \ol 
u. p 7} sajs tlio walls were thirty 
miles round a Mussulman (Major 
Kcnm.ll p 51) asserts that it con 
tamed 30 000 shops for ll O sale of 
hlul leaf borne Mahometan writers 


pay tho rdja tlio usual compU ^ > 
supposing him emperor of al . 
and Ebn Hauha! a century ^ 
Mahmud, mentions Canouj 
chief city or India Ousdey • 
HauLal p r 
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and the temples profaned. The excesses of the troops led to a 
fire in the city, and the effects of this conflagration were added 
to its other calamities. It is said by some, that Mahmud was 
unable to destroy the temples on account of their solidity. 
Less zealous Mahometans relate that he spared them on account 
of their beauty. All agree that he was struck with the highest 
admiration of the buildings which he saw at Mattra, and it is 
not improbable that the impression they made on him gave 
the first impulso to his own undertakings of the same nature. 11 

This expedition was attended with some circumstances 
mote than usually tragical. At Mahdwan, near Mattra, the 
raja had submitted, and had been favourably received, when, 
a quarrel accidentally breaking out between the soldiers of 
the two parties, the Hindus were massacred and driven into 
the river, and the raja, conceiving himself betrayed, destroyed 
his wife and children, and then made away with himself. 

At Munj, after a desperate resistance, part of the Rajput 
garrisons rushed out between the breaches on the enemy, while 
the rest dashed themselves to pieces from the works, or burned 
themselves with their wives and children in their houses ; so 
that not one of the whole body survived. Various other towns 
were reduced, and much country was laid waste ; and the king 
returned to Ghazni, loaded with spoil, and accompanied by 
5,300 prisoners.” 

Having now learned the way into the interior, Mahmud 
made two subsequent marches into India at long intervals 
from the present : the first was to the relief of the raja of 
Canouj, who had been cut off before the Sultan arrived, by the 
raja of Calinjer in Bundelcand, against whom Mahmud next 
turned his arms, but made no permanent impression, either in 
this or a subsequent campaign. 


Ja Tho following extract has been 
preserved of a letter from Mahmud 
to the Governor of Ghazni • — “ Here 
there are a thousand edifices os firm 
aa the faith of the faithful, most of 
them of marble, besides innumerable 
temples ; nor is it likely that this city 
has attained its present condition but 
at the expense of many millions of 
deenars , nor could such another be 
constructed under a period of two 
centuries.” (Briggs’s Fenshta, vol. 
l p 58) 

17 The whole of this expedition is 
indistinctly related by Fenshta. He 
copies the Persian writers, who, 
adverting to the seasons in their own 
country, make Mahmud begin his 
march in spring Had he done so, 
he need not have gone so high in 


search of fords ; but he would have 
reached Canouj at the beginning of 
the periodical rains, and earned on 
all his subsequent movements in the 
midst of nv era dunng that season. 
It is probable he would go to P6sha- 
wer before the snow set m above the 
passes, and would pass the Indus 
early in November His marches 
are still worse detailed He goes 
first to Canouj, then back to Jlirat, 
and then back again to Mattra. 
There is no clue to ms route, advanc- 
ing or retiring ; he probably came 
down by Mirat, but it is quite un- 
certain how he returned For a 
good discussion of his marches, see 
Bird’s Bulory of Gujarat Introduc- 
tion, p. 31. 
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On the first of these expeditions an event occurred which had 
more permanent effects than all the Sultan’s great victories, 
Jeipal-IL, who had succeeded Anang Pal in the government 
of Labor, seems, after some misunderstandings at the time 
of his accession, to have lived on good terms with Mahmtid. 
On this occasion, his ill destiny led him to oppose that prince’s 
march to Canouj. The results were, the annexation of Labor 
and its territory to Ghazni : the first instance of a permanent 
garrison on the east of the Indus, and the foundation of the 
future Mahometan empire in India. 

After this, Mahmfid’s attention was drawn to Transoxiana : 
he marched thither m person, crushed a revolt, and subse- 
quently returned to Ghazni. 

Since his great expedition to Canouj, Mahmud seems to have 
lost all taste for predatory incursions, and the invasions last 
mentioned were scarcely the result of choice. He seems, at 
this time, to have once more called up his energy, and deter- 
mined on a final effort which should transmit his name to 
posterity among the greatest scourges of idolatry, if not the 
greatest promoters of Islam. 

This was his expedition to Somnat, which is celebrated, 
wherever there is a Mussulman, as the model of a religious 
invasion. 

Somnat was a temple of great sanctity, situated near the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Gu/erat." Though now 
chiefly known in India from the history of Mahmud’s exploit, 
it seems, at the time we are writing of, to have been the richest 
and most frequented, as well as most famous, place of worship 
in the country. 1 * 

To reach this place, Mahmud, besides a long march through 
inhabited countries, had to cross a desert, 350 miles broad, of 
loose sand or hard clay almost entirely without water, and with 
very little forage for horses. 

To cross this with an army, even into a friendly country « 
would bo an exceedingly difficult undertaking at the present 
day : to cross it for the first time, with a chanco of ns$eting 


18 Called by the natives S6reth and 
Kdttfwjr. 

l ® It la said that from 200,000 to 
300,000 votanea used to attend tlua 
temple during eclipeea ; that 2,000 
villages had been granted by different 
pnncea to maintain its establish- 
ments ; that there were 2,000 priests, 
600 dancing women, and 300 mu- 
sicians attached to the temple ; that 
the chain supporting the bell which 
Worshippers Btnke during prayer 


weighed 200 mans of gold ; and th 
he idol was washed daily "’)th wa 
irought from the Ganges, a diatan 
if 1,000 miles The last statement 
s not improbable from presen t pra 
ices. The numbers, as in all case* 
a Asiatic writers, must bo considered 
is indefinite. Tho value of the chain, 
£ in Tabriz! mans (as was P»MW 
ntended), would be above i-1 00. ’ 

md if in Arab mans, under 
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a hostile army on the edge, required an extraordinary share 
of skill, no less than enterprise 

The army moved from Ghazni in September, a d 1024, 
and reached Multan in October The Sultan had collected 
20,000 camels for carrying supplies, besides enjoining his troops 
to provide themselves, aB far as they could, with forage, water, 
and provisions The number of his army is not given It is 
said to have been accompanied by a crowd of volunteers, 
chiefly from beyond the Oxus, attracted by love of adventure 
and hopes of plunder, at least as much as by religious zeal 
As soon as he had completed his arrangements for the march 
he crossed the desert without any disaster, and made good his 
footing on the cultivated part of India near Ajmir The 
Hindus, if they were aware of the storm that was gathering, 
were not prepared for its bursting on a point that seemed so 
well protected, and the raja of Ajmir had no resource but in 
flight His country was ravaged, and his town, which had 
been abandoned by the inhabitants, was given up to plunder , 
but the hill fort, which commands it, held out , and as it was 
not Mahmud’s object to engage in sieges, he proceeded on his 
journey, which was now an easy one , his route probably lying 
along the plain between the Aravalli mountains and the desert 
Almost the first place ho came to in Guzerat was the capital, 
Anhalwara, where his appearance was so sudden, that the raja, 
though one of the greatest princes in India, was constrained to 
abandon it with precipitation 

Without being diverted by this valuable conquest, Mahmud 
pursued his march to Somnat, and at length reached that great 
object of Ins exertions He found the temple situated on a 
peninsula connected with the mainland by a fortified isthmus, 
the battlements of which were manned in every point, and from 
whenco issued a herald, who brought him defiance and threats 
of destruction m the name oi the god Little moved by these 
menaces, Mahmud brought forward his archers, and soon 
cleared the walls of their defenders, who now crowded to the 
temp]#, and, prostrating themselves before the idol, called on 
him with tears for help But Rajputs are as easily excited as 
dispirited , and hearing the shouts of “ Allah Akbar ' ” from 
the Mussulmans, who had already begun to mount the walls, 
they burned back to their defence, and made so gallant a 
resistance that the Mussulmans were unable to retain their 
footing and were driven from the place with loss 

The next day brought a still more signal repulse A general 
assault was ordered , but, as fast as the Mussulmans scaled tho 

30 tenshta rccLona tho volunteers at 30,000 (Briggs, \ot. L p. 68 ) 
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walls, they were hurled down headlong by the besieged, who 
Beemed resolved to defend the place to the last 

On the third day the princes of the neighbourhood, who hid 
assembled to rescue tho temple, presented themselves m order 
of battle, and compelled Mahmud to relinquish tho attack, and * 
move in person against his new enemy 

The battlo raged with great fury, and victory was already 
doubtful, when the raja of Anhalwara arrived with a strong 
reinforcement to the Hindus This unexpected addition to 
their enemies so dispirited the Mussulmans that they began to 
waver, when Mahmud who had prostrated himself to implore 
tho Divine assistance, leaped upon his horse, and cheered his 
troops with such energy, that ashamed to abandon a king 
under whom they had so often fought and bled, thoy, with ono 
accord, gave a loud shout and rushed forwards with an un 
petuosity which could no longer bo withstood Tive thousand 
Hindus lay dead after tho charge and so complete was tho 
rout of their army, that tho garrison gave up all hopes of further 
defenco and breaking out to tho number of 4,000 men mado 
their way to their boats , and, though not without considerable 
loss, succeeded in escaping by sea 

Mahmud entered tho temple, and was struck with tho 
grandeur of tho edifice, tho lofty roof of which was supported 
by fifty six pillars curiously carved and richly ornamented 
with precious stones Tho external light was excluded, but 
tho temple was illuminated by a lamp which hung down in tho 
centre from a golden chain racing tho entranco was SomnSt, 
an idol five yards high, of which two were buried in the ground 
Mahmud instantly ordered tho imago to bo destroyed , when 
tho Brahmins of tho tcmplo throw themselves before him and 
offered an enormous ransom if ho would spare their deity 
Mahmud hesitated, and his courtiers hastened to offer tho 
advico which they knew would bo acceptable, but Mahmud, 
after a moment's pause exclaimed that he would rather bo 
remembered as tho breaker than tho seller of idols, and struck 
tho iningo with lus maco His examplo was mstnntaiicpud) 
followed, nnd tho image, which was hollow, burst with tho 
blows, and poured forth a quantity of diamonds and other 
jewels which had been concealed in it, that amply repaid 
Mahmud for tho sacrifico of tho ransom Two pieces of this 
idol were tent to Mecca and Medina, nnd two to Ghazni, whero 
ono was to bo Been at tho palaco, and ono at tho public mosque, 
as lato as when hcmhtn wrote lus history ,l 
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Tho treasure taken on tins occasion o\cecdcd all former 
captures , but even the Asiatic historian# nro tired of enumerat- 
ing tho mans of gold and jewels 

Meanwhile the raja of Anhalwara had taken refuge in 
, Gundabn, a fort which was considered to bo protected by tho 
sea Mahmud ascertained it to bo iiccessiblo, though not 
without danger, when tho tide was low , entered the water at 
the bead of lua troops, and carried the place by assault, but 
failed to capture tho raja 

Mahmud, thus victorious, returned to Anhalwara, where it 
is probable that ho passed tho rainy season , and so much was 
ho pleased with tho mildness of tho climato and tho beauty and 
fertility of tho country, that ho entertained thoughts of trans- 
ferring his capital thither (for some years at least), and of 
making it a now point of departure for further conquests He 
appears, indeed, at this time to have been elated with his 
success, and to have meditated tho formation of a fleet, and 
tb© accomplishment of a variety of magnificent projects His 
visions, however, were in a different spirit from those of Alex- 
ander, and were not directed to tho glory of exploring the ocean, 
but tho acquisition of tho jewels of Coylon and tho gold mines 
of Pegu Mature reflection concurred with tho advica of his 
ministers in inducing him to give up those schemes , and as 
the raja still kept at a distance, and refused submission, ho 
looked around for a fit person whom ho might invest with 
the government, and on whom ho could rely for tho pay- 
ment of a tribute He fixed his oyes on a man of tho ancient 
royal family who had retired from tho world, and embraced 
tho life of an anchoret, and whom he probably thought 
more likely than any other to remain in submission and 
dependence 11 

There was another pretender of tho same family, whom 
Mahmud thought it necessary to sccuro in his camp, and whom, 


xvu p 194 ofcc ) [Professor Wilson 
pubsecnently traced the story to its 
eorheOT mention m Abulfedd in 11 o 
commencement of the 13th century 
That writer describes it as fivo cubits 
high two of which are Bet in tho 
ground and it is destroyed by fire 
lighted round it to split the hardness 
of the stone Every subsequent 
author adds something to the ac 
count until it reaches the exaggera- 
tions in Fenshta whence it has been 
copied (with further embellishments 
by Dow s unfaithful translation) into 
our common histories See A italic 
Journal 1843 — Ed J 


a Tho person selected is said to 
have been a descendant of Ddbishlhn 
an ancient Hindu rdjo, so callod by 
the Persians to whom lus name is 
familiar as the prince by whose orders 
the fables of Pilpay were composed 
Fenshta call3 both the pretenders in 
the following story by tho name of 
their supposed ancestor but they 
probably were representatives of the 
fam ly of Chdwara to whom the 
father of tl e reigning rdja of tl e 
family of Chdluka had succeeded 
through the female line (Bird a 
Mirdti Ahmed p 142 and Tods 
Ruiatthan, vol i p 197 > 
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when he was about to leave Guzerat, the new raja earnestly 
entreated to have delivered to him as the only means of giving 
stability to his throne Mahmud, who, it seems, had admitted 
the prisoner into his presence, was very unwilling to give him 
up to his enemy, and he was with difficulty persuaded to do 
so by the argument of his minister, that it was “ not necessary 
to have compassion on a pagan idolater ” His repugnance 
was no doubt increased by the belief that he was consigning 
the prisoner to certain death , but the ascetic was too pious 
to shed human blood, and mildly ordered a dark pit to be dug 
under his own throne, m which his enemy was to linger out 
the days that nature had assigned to him A fortunate revo- 
lution, however, reversed the destiny of the parties, and con 
signed the anchoret to the dungeon which he had himself 
prepared “ 

Mahmud, having by this time passed upwards of a year 
in Guzerat, began to think of returning to lus own dominions 
He found that the route by which he had advanced was 
occupied by a great army under the raja of Ajmir and the 
fugitive raja of Anhalwara His own force was reduced by 
the casualties of war and climate , and he felt that even a 
victory, unless complete, would be total ruin to an army whoso 
further march lay through a desert He therefore determined 
to try a new road by the sands to the east of Sind The hot 
season must have been advanced when he set out, and the 
sufferings of his followers, owmg to want of water and forage, 
were severe from the first , but all their other miseries were 
thrown into the shade by those of three days, during which 
they were misled by their guides, and wandered, without relief, 
through the worst part of the desert their thirst became 
intolerable from the toil of their march on a burning sand ana 
under a scorching sun, and the extremity of their distress 
drove them to acts of fury that heightened the calamity 
'The guides were tortured, and were believed to have confessed 
that they were priests in disguise, who had devoted themselves 
to avenge the disgrace of Somnat , despair seized ontjpvcry 
breast many perished miserably , some died raving mad , 
and it was thought to be no less than a miraculous mterpo 
sition of Providence which guided them at last to a lake or 
pool of water. 


» This story is Chiefly taken from 
D Herbelot and Bird a translation ol 
the Mirati Ahmed! whoso narra 
Uvea are more consistent than that 
in Fcriahta. When stripped of somt 
■wonderful circumstances with which 


the historians have embellished it 
it is by no means improbable m its > 
and is too true a picture of the hyj>° 
critical humanity of a Hindu P n _ 
in power to ha is been invented uy * 
Mahometan author 
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At length they arrived at Multan,** and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Ghazni.** 

Mahmud allowed himself no repose after all that he had 
endured Ho returned to Multan before the end of the year, to 
chastise a body of Jats in the Jund mountains who had mo- 
lested his army on its march from Somnat. These marauders 
took refuge in the islands enclosed by the smaller channels of 
the Indus, which are often not fordable, and where they might 
elude pursuit by shifting from island to island. Mahmud, who 
was on his guard against this expedient, had provided himself 
with boats, and was thus able not only to transport hi3 own 
troops across the channel, but to cut off the communications 
of the enemy, to seize such boats as they had in their possession, 
and, in the end, to destroy most of the men, and make prisoners 
of the women and children ** 


5 * [Ono historian states that on his 
way through Sind ho placed a Mu 
hammadan duet in possession of 
Mansura, aa the former occupant hod 
abjured Islamism, — probably thus 
expelling the Kormathion or Sumra 
ruler there, as ho had dona in Mult&n 
Tho Sumraa reco\ered their power 
under lus successors. (Sir II Elliots 
Arabs in Stnd, p 192 )— Ed ] 
a It 6cem9 surprising, when wo 
read of all these sufferings, that 
Mahmud should neither in going nor 
returning have availed himself of tho 
easy and safe passage along the bonk? 
of the Indus, with which ho could not 
fail to bo well acquainted, both by 
tho accounts of Mohammed C&sim s 
expedition, and by tho neighbour 
hood of tho Afghans So unaccount- 
able is tho neglect of this route, that 
we are led to think that some physical 
obs.te'de'a may Vhaw have, existed 
which have now ceased to operate 
It seems certain that tho Rin, which 
is now & hard desert in the dry season 
and a salt marsh in tho rams, was 
lormeny a part of tho sea The 
traditions of seaports on the north of 
Cach and the discovery of ships in 
tho Km, appear to put this question 
beyond a doubt , while the rapidity 
of tho changes which have taken 
place under our own eyes prepare us 
to belieie that still greater may have 
occurred m tho 800 years that have 
elapsed since tho taking of Somndt 
(See Bumes s Traiela voL m. p 309 ) 
I suppose Mahmtid s expedition to 
Sdmnat to have occupied more than 
a year and a half, no from October 


or No\ ember, 1024, to Apnl or May, 

1020 Fenshta sajs it occupied two 
years and a half, and Price, in ono 
place, two years and a half, and, in 
another, more than three (Vol u 
p 291 ) But these periods axo in 
consistent with the dates m Fenshta, 
which are as follows — March from 
Multdn. October, A d 1024, A n 415 , 
return to Ghazni, A d 1020, A.n 417 
Hie return must hate taken place 
before the middle of tho year, as 
Mahmuds sufferings in the desert 
would not have happened in tho rainy 
season, and, moreover, os no time 
would be left for the expedition 
against the Jats, which took place in 
the same year The two years and 
a half, therefore, could only bo mado 
up by supposing Fenshta to have 
made a Blip in nsenbing Mahmuds 
return to a.d 1020, instead of ad 

1021 but A n 1Q27 appears, by bts 

own account, to have been employed 
in an expedition against the Seljuks 
(Bnggs, vol l p 83 1 Supposing 
Mahmud to have remained for two 
years m Guzcrat it would be difficult 
to explain how he kept up his com 
mumcations with Ghazni , as well 
os to account for his inaction during 
so long a penod, in which not a march 
nor a transaction of any kin d is 
recorded * 

** I have endeavoured to reconcile 
tlus account, which is entirely on 
Fenshta s authonty, with the size of 
the nver and the geography of the 
neighbourhood Hia own descnption 
gives an idea of a regular naval arm a 
ment and a sea fight , Mahmud, he 
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This was the last of Mahmud’s expeditions to India Hig 
activity was soon called forth in another direction , for the 
Turk! tribe of Seljuk, whose growth he had incautiously 
favoured, had become too unruly and too powerful to be 
restrained by his local governors , and he was obliged to move 
in person against them He defeated them in a great battle, 
and compelled them, for a time, to return to their respect for 
his authority " 

This success was now followed by another of greater 
consequence, which raised Mahmud’s power to its highest 
pitch of elevation The origin of the family of Buya, or 
the Dedemites, has already been mentioned ” They sub 
sequently divided into three branches , and, after various 
changes, one branch remained in possession of Persian Irak, 
extending from the frontier of Khorasan, westward to the 
mountains of Kurdistan, beyond Hamadan The chief of this 
branch had died about the time of Mahmud’s accession, leaving 
his dominions under the regency of his widow , and the Sultan 
was at first disposed to take advantage of the circumstance 
Ho was disarmed by a letter from the regent, who told him that 
she might have feared him when her warlike husband was 
alive, but now felt secure in the conviction that he was too 
generous to attack a defenceless woman, and too wise to risk 
his glory in a contest where no addition to it could be gained ” 
If Mahmud ever evinced this magnanimity towards the 
widow, it was not extended to her son This young man’s 
reign was a continued scene of misgovernment , and the 
rebellions it at last engendered either obliged him (as some 
state) to solicit the intervention of Mahmud, or enabled that 
monarch to interfere unsolicited, and to turn the distracted 
state of the kingdom to his own profit He invaded Iraki 
and ungenerously, if not perfidiously, seized the person of the 
prince, who had trusted himself m his camp before Rei Ho 
then took possession of the whole territory , and, haring 
been opposed at Isfahan and Cazvin, he punished tlicir resist- 
ance by putting to death some thousands of the inhalants 
of each city " 


eayf, hod 1,400 boats built for the 
occasion each capable of containing 
twenty fivo archers and fire ball men, 
and armed with spikes m a peculiar 
manner The enemy had a fleet of 
4,000, and some say 8 000 boats, and 
a desperate conflict took place , jet 
Mahmud ■ boats must fun o been 
constructed after his return during 
the present jeer, and the mo«m. 
tamw could scarcely have possessed 


a large flotilla. I question if ! 000 
boats could now bo collected on 
whole of the Indus, and the rivers 
connected with it 

n Bnggs s Fcrtihta, voL i PP ^ 

» Soop 311 

» D Hcrbelot Price Gibbon- , 
® DHerbelot, art. 
p C2I Sco also tho art. “M»S' ,ed 
dulat " 
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These transactions, which leave so great a stain on the 
memory of Mahmud, were the last acts of his reign He was 
taken ill soon after his return to his capital, and died at Ghazni 
on the 29th of April, a d 1030 n 

Shortly before hts death he commanded all the most costly 
of his treasures to be displayed before him , and, after long 
contemplating them, he is said to have shed tears at the 
thought that he was so soon to lose them It is remarked 
that after this fond parting with his treasures, he distributed 
no portion of them among those around him, to whom also he 
was about to bid farewell ** 

Thus died Mahmud, certainly the greatest sovereign of his 
own time, and considered by the Mahometans among the 
greatest of any age Though some of hia qualities have been 
overrated, he appears on the whole to have deserved his 
reputation Prudence, activity, and enterprise he possessed 
in the highest degree , and the good order which he preserved 
m his extensive dominions during his frequent absences is a 
proof of his talents for government The extent itself of those 
dominions does little towards establishing lus ability, for the 
state of the surrounding countries afforded a field for wider 
ambition than he attempted to indulge and the speedy 
dissolution of his empire prevents our forming a high opinion of 
the wisdom employed in constructing it Even his Indian 
operations, for which all other objects were resigned, are so far 
from displaving any signs of system or combination, that their 
desultory and inconclusive nature would lead us to deny him a 
comprehensive intellect, unless we suppose its range to have 
been contracted by the sordid passions of his heart 

He seems to have made no innovation in internal govern- 
ment no laws or institutions are referred, by tradition, to 
him 

The real source of his glory lay m his combining the qualities 
of a warrior and a conqueror, with a zeal for the encouragement 
of literature and the arts, which was rare in his time, and has 
not yt been surpassed His liberality m those respects is 
enhanced by his habitual economy He founded a university 
m Ghazni, with a vast collection of curious books in various 
languages and a museum of natural curiosities He appro 
priated a large sum of money for the maintenance of this 

3 Briggs vol i p 84 , Price vol His body was reduced to a bare 
11 a i ^ skeleton but hia eyes (the organa 

,, “ Wfts probably this anecdote of covetousness with the Asiatics) 

that suggested to Sadi a story which were still entire and gazed eagerly 
ie relates m the Gulistan A from their sockets as if they were 
ertam person he says saw Sultan insatiable and indestructible like the 
lahmud (then long dead) m a dream passion which animated them 
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establishment, besides a permanent fund for allowances to 
professors and to students “ Hp also set aside a sum, nearly 
equal to £10,000 a year, for pensions to learned men , and 
allowed so much munificence to individuals of eminence, 
that bis capital exhibited a greater assemblage of literary 
genius than any other monarch in Asia has ever been able to 
produce “ , 

Of the many names that adorned his court, few are lino mi in 
Europe Unsun may be mentioned as the first instance, in 
Asia, of a man raised to high rank and title for poetical merit 
alone , ** but it is to Ferdousi that we must ascribe the umver&al 
reputation of .Mahmud as a patron of poetry , and it is to him, 
also, that his country is indebted for a large portion of her 
poetical fame ,, 

The history of this poet throws a strong light on Mahmud s 
literary ardour , and is improved in interest as well as authen 
ticity by its incidental disclosure of the conqueror’s character 
istic foible Perceiving that the ancient renown of Pen>ia 
was on the point of being extinguished, owing to the bigotry 
of his predecessors, Mahmud early held out rewards to any 
one who would embody in an historical poem the achievements 
of her kings and heroes, previous to the Mahometan conquest 
Dakiki, a great poet of the day, whom he had first engaged m 
this undertaking, was assassinated by a servant, before he ha 
finished more than one thousand couplets , when the fame o 
Mahmud’s liberality fortunately attracted Ferdousi to ms 
court By him was this great work completed, and m sue 
a manner, that, although so obsolete as to require a glossary, 
it is still the most popular of all books among his countrymen, 
and is admired even by European readers for the spirit and re 
of some passages, the tenderness of others, and the Homeric 
simplicity and grandeur that pervade the whole A remar^ ka 
feature in this poem (perhaps an indication of the taste ot t 
age) is the fondness for ancient Persian words, and the studious 
rejection of Arabic Is is said, though not, perhaps, qu* ® 
correctly, that not one exclusively Arabic word is to be fo^n i 
the sixty thousand couplets The poem was from time to time 


33 Briggs 8 Fenahla vol l p CO 

34 The first encouragers of Persian 
literature appear to ha\e keen the 
Sdman 3 The Tdnkht Tabari a 
celebrated historical work was trans 
luted into Persian from Arabic by 
the vizir of one of the kings of that 
race m a d 046 and Rfidekt the 
earhe3t of the Persian poets, received 
80 000 dirhems from another of those 
princes for a moral work founded on 


?ilpay s fables. The ^ujas, “ 
Seilemitoa are mentioned by 
ls rev i\ era of the language andgemu* 
if Persia but it is to SultAn 
nud that she is indebted for the it 
ixpansion of her national hte “ 

“ Colonel Kennedy fro™ Dsula 
ih&h Transactions of ^ w 
Literary Society vol u p * nre aent 
’ is the authority for the pre* 
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V. 3 “THE CELESTIAL BRIDE” 

recited to the Sultan, who listened to it with delight, and showed • 
his gratitude by gilts to the poet ; but when the whole was 
concluded, alter thirty years ’ol labour, as Ferdousi himsell 
assures us, the reward was entirely disproportioned to the 
greatness ol the work.” Ferdousi rejected what was ofiered, 
withdrew in indignation to his native city of Tus, launched 
a bitter satire at Mahmud, and held himself prepared to fly 
from that monarch’s dominions, if it were necessary, to shun 
the effects of his revenge. But Mahmud magnanimously forgot 
the satire, while he remembered the great epic, and sent so ample 
a remuneration to the poet as would have surpassed bis highest 
expectations. But his bounty came too late ; and the treasure 
entered one door of Ferdousi’s house as his bier was borne out 
of another. His daughter at first rejected the untimely gift ; 
but, by the persuasion of Mahmud, she at length accepted it, and 
laid it out on an embankment, to afford a supply of water to 
the city where her father had been bom, and to which he was 
always much attached. The satire, however, has survived. 
It is to it we owe the knowledge of Mahmud’s base birth ; and 
to it, beyond doubt, is to he ascribed the preservation of the 
memory of his avarice, which would otherwise long ago have 
been forgotten.” 

Mahmud’s taste for architecture, whether engendered, or 
only developed, by what ho witnessed at Mattra and Canouj, 
displayed itself in full perfection after his return from that 
expedition. He then founded the mosque called “ the Celestial 
Bride,” which, in that age, was the wonder of the East. It 
was built of marble and granite, of such beauty as to strike 
every beholder with astonishment,” and was furnished with 
rich carpets, candelabra, and other ornaments of silver and 
gold. It is probable, from the superiority long possessed by 
Indian architects, that the novelty and elegance of the design 
had even a ©mtereSsnA thm. ua atetiait, in. 'yanj.oiaBj/iwig m 
much admiration. When the nobility of Ghazni, says Ferishta 
(from whom most of the above is transcribed), saw the taste of 
the my larch evince itself in architecture, they vied with each 
other in the magnificence of their private palaces, as well as 
ln public buildings, which, they raised for the embellishment 


“ The story told is. that Mahmud 
Jiad promised a dirhem for every 
- ' er8e •' and that although ha had 
meant golden dirhems, the sight oJ 
the sum « as too much for his covetous 
nature, and he changer! tlio payraenl 
into silver dirhems; but Mahmud 
nad too much prudenco to have 
promised an unlinutod aura for % erses, 
e\en of Ferdousi’ and too muct 


taste to have thought that he would 
improve their value by offering a 
premium on their number. 

w D’Herbelot ; Kennedy on Per*- 
Sian Literature, Bombay Transac- 
tions, Malcolm’s Persia, Introduction 
to Shahnameh, Oriental Magazine, 
vol. vi. 

38 Ferishta. 
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•of the city Thus, in a short time, the capital was ornamented 
with mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, aqueducts, and 
cisterns, beyond every city in the East 

All writers attest the magnificence of Mahmud’s court, 
which exhibited the solemnity of that of the califs, together 
with all the pomp and splendour which they had borrowed 
from the great king , so that when to all this we add the 
great scale of his expeditions, and the high equipments of 
his armies, we must accede to the assertion of his historian, 
that if he was rapacious in acquiring wealth, he was un 
rivalled in the judgment and grandeur with which he knew 
how to expend it 

As avarice is the great imputation against Mahmud in the 
East, so is bigotry among European writers The first of these 
charges is established by facts the other seems the result of a 
misconception Mahmud earned on war with the infidels 
because it was a source of gain, and, in his day, the greatest 
source of glory He professed, and probably felt like other 
Mussulmans, an ardent wish for the propagation of his faith , 
but he never sacrificed the least of his interests for the accom 
plishment of that object , and he even seems to have been 
perfectly indifferent to it, when he might have attained it 
without loss One province, permanently occupied, would have 
done more for conversion than all his inroads, which only 
hardened the hearts of the Hindus against a religion which 
presented itself in such a form 

Even where he had possession he showed but little zeal 
Far from forcing conversions like Mohammed Casim, we do not 
hear that in his long residence in Guzerat, or his occupation ol 
Lahor, he ever made a convert at all His only ally (the raja 
of Canouj) was an unconverted Hindu His transactions with 
the raja of Lahor were guided entirely by policy, without 
reference to religion , and when he placed a Hindu devotee on 
the throne of Guzerat, his thoughts must have been otherwise 
directed than to the means of propagating Islam 

It is nowhere asserted that he ever put a Hindu to death 
except in battle, or in the storm of a fort His only massacres 
were among his brother Mussulmans in Persia Even they 
were owing to the spirit of the age, not of the individual, 
and sink into insignificance, if compared with those of Cbengiz 
Khan, who was not a Mussulman, and is eulogized by one 
of our most liberal historians as a model of philosophical 
toleration 

Perhaps tho most odious trait of his religious wars is 8 iv ^ n 
incidentally by a Mahometan author, quoted in Price, vt 10 
states that such was the multitude of captives brought from 
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India, that a purchaser could not be found for a slave at four 
shillings and sevenpence a head ” 

Mahometan historians are so far from giving him credit 
for a blind attachment to the faith, that they charge him with 
scepticism, and say that he rejected all testimony, and professed, 
his doubts of a future state and the end of the story, as thoy 
relate it, increases its probability , for, as if he felt that he 
had gone too far, ho afterwards announced that the Prophet 
had appeared to him in a dream, and in one short sentence had 
removed all his doubts and objections 

It is, however, certain that he was most attentive to 
the forms of his religion " Ho always evinced the strongest 
attachment to the orthodox calif, and rejected all offers from 
his Egyptian rival M Though he discouraged religious enthu- 
siasts and ascetics, he showed great reverence for men of real 
sanctity ** 

Hardly one battle of importance is described in which he did 
not kneel down m prayer, and implore the blessing of God upon 
his arms 41 

Notwithstanding the bloodshed and misery of which he was 
the occasion, he doe3 not seem to have been cruel We hear 
of none of the tragedies and atrocities in his court and family 
which are so common m those of other despots No inhuman 
punishments are recorded ; and rebels, even when they are 
persons who had been pardoned and trusted, never suffer 
anything worse than imprisonment. 

Mahmud was about the middle size , athletic, and well- 
proportioned in his limbs, but disfigured with the small pox to a 
degree that was a constant source of mortification to lnm in his 
youth, until it stimulated him to exertion, from a desire that 
the bad impression made by his appearance might be effaced 
by the lustre of his actions. 4 * 


38 [A1 Utbi says (p 462) that after 
the ninth expedition the number of 
elavea was bo great that the price of 
each l^ver exceeded from two to ten 
dirhems at the utmost — -Ed ] 

40 [Ai TJlbi, howe\ er (pp 438 444), 
represents him as a zealous upholder 
of orthodox Muhammadanism m 
opposition to the heretical sects of the 
Karmathians Batimans, etc —Ed ] 

** [The Fatimite Khalif Moizz 
founded Cairo about a.d 972, and 
lus second successor, the celebrated 
H&him ruled from 996 to 1021 
During lus reign the Muhammadan ’ 
world was kept m a continual fer 
raent — Ed ] 


43 See a letter from Aurangzib, in 
the Asiatic Register for 1801, p 92 

4S A story is told of him in Ferishta 
and in the * Itauzat us Safi ' that 
puts his zeal for religion m a new 
fight A citizen of jSushapur was 
brought before him on an accusation 
of heresy “ O long,” said he, " I 
am rich, but I am no heretic , can 
you not take my property without 
injuring my reputation ? * The king 
heard his proposal with great good 
humour, took tile bnbe, and gave him 
a certificate under the royal signet of 
his perfect orthodoxy 

44 Fenshta D Herbelot Price. 
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He seems to have been of a cheerful disposition, and to 
have lived on easy terms with those around him 

The following well known story shows the opinion enter- 
tained of his severity to military licence, one of the first virtues 
in a general One day a peasant threw himself at his feet, and 
complained that an officer of the army, having conceived a 
passion for his wife, had forced himself into his house, and 
driven him out with blows and insults , and that he had renewed 
the outrage, regardless of the clamours of the husband Mali 
mud directed him to say nothing, but to come again when the 
officer repeated his visit On the third day the peasant pre- 
sented himself, and Mahmud took his sword m silence, and 
wrapping himself m a loose mantle, followed him to his house 
He found the guilty couple asleep, and, after extinguishing 
the lamp, he struck off the head of the adulterer at a blow 
He then ordered lights to be brought, and, on looking at the 
dead man’s face burst into an exclamation of thanksgiving, 
and called for water, of which he drank a deep draught Per 
ceiving the astonishment of the peasant, he informed him he 
had suspected that so bold a criminal could be no other than 
his own nephew , that ho had extinguished the light lest 
his justice should give way to affection , that he now saw that 
the offender was a stranger , and, having vowed neither to eat 
nor drink till he had given redress, he was nearly exhausted 
with thirst 

Another example is given of his sense of his duty to his 
people Soon after the conquest of Irak, a caravan was cut 
off in the desert to the east of that country, and the mother of 
one of the merchants who was killed went to Ghazni to complain 
Mahmud urged the impossibility of keeping order in so remote 
a part of his territories , when the woman boldly answered, 
“ Why, then, do you take countries which you cannot govern, 
and for the protection of which you must answer in the flay 
of judgment ? ” Mahmud was struck with the reproach , 
and, after satisfying the woman by a liberal present, he took 
effectual measures for the protection of the caravans 

Mahmud was, perhaps, the richest king that everSived 
On hearing of the wealth of some former dynasty, who had 
accumulated jewels enough to fill seven measures, he exclaimed, 
Praise be to God, who has given me a hundred measures ’ 

As all the subsequent dynasties in India spring from the 
court or neighbourhood of Ghazni, it is to he regretted that wo 
have so few materials for judging of the state of society and 
manners in both Things were much changed since the time 
of the Arab conquests, and new actois had come on the stage 
widely different from those who had preceded them Though 
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many Aruba were still employed, botli as soldiers and magis- 
trates, even they were only Arabs by descent, while a great 
portion of the court and army were Turks, and the rest, with 
almost all the people, were Persians 

The Turks had not come into Ghazni as conquerors Num 
hers of Turkish sla\es had been brought into the southern 
countries after the conquest of Transoxiana , and their courage, 
their habits of obedience, their apparently dependent condition 
and want of connexion with all around them, recommended 
them to the confidence of absolute inonarclis, and led to their 
general employment Some princes formed bodies of MamluK 
(ilaie) guards, and some employed individuals in offices of 
trust , so that they already occupied an important place in 
what had been the Arab empire, and soon after the death of 
Mahmud brought the greater part of Asia under their dominion 
The house of Ghazni, though Turks themselves, were less 
under the inlluenco of their countrymen than most of their 
contemporaries Alptcgin was a single slave, and rose to pow er 
as governor of Khorasm Ho may have had some Mamluks 
and other Turks in lus service , but the mam body of Ins army, 
and all lus subjects, were natives of the country round Ghazni 
Mahmud himself was bom of a Persian mother, 41 and was in 
language and manners a Persian , but his increased resources, 
and the conquest of Transoxiana, would draw more Turks 
about him, and their importance m the neighbouring countries 
would give more weight to their example The existence 
of wandering tribes in both nations leads us at first to suppose 
resemblance between the Tartars and the Arabs , while the 
reality would be better shown by a contrast 

From the first mention of the Tartars, in the ’thirteenth 
century before Christ, they formed great nations under despotic 
governments They fed sheep, on uncultivated but not 
unfertile plains, and were not exposed to the sufferings and 
privations which fell to the lot of those who follow camels 
m the desert They did not live in towns , and the extent 
of the dominions of their princes kept them from the anxiety 
arising from close contact with the r external enemies 

They had, therefore, nothing to sharpen their intellect or to 
give birth to feelings of independence , and though they were 
as brave and hardy as the Arabs, they seem to have been made 
of grosser materials than that fiery and imaginative people , 
their wars originated in obedience not in enthusiasm , and their 
cruelty arose from, insensibility, not bigotry or revenge among 


Fronj Z&bul the country 
joining to CAbul on tl e south 
ginning from Ghazni and Bitten 


to perhaps including, Sistan 
west 


the 
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themselves, indeed, they were sociable and good-natured, and 
by no means much under the influence of the darker passions 

Wherever the Arabs conquered, they left indelible traces of 
their presence , religion, law, philosophy, and literature, all 
took a new character from them Their bad qualities, as well 
as their good, were copied by their subjects and disciples , and, 
wherever we find a Mussulman, we are sure to see a tinge of the 
pride, violence, and jealousy, with something of the hospitality 
and munificence, of the eaily Arab The Tartars, on the other 
hand, have neither founded a religion nor introduced a litera- 
ture , and, so far from impressing their own stamp on others, 
they have universally melted into that of the nations among 
whom they settled . so that, in manners and m outward 
appearance, there is scarcely a feature left in common between 
a Tartar of Persia and one of China 

Amidst all these changes of form, there is some peculiarity 
of genius or temperament, which preserves a sort of national 
character , and, when improved by the qualities of more refined 
nations, they exhibit more of the manly and practical turn of 
Europeans than is found in any other among the nations of 
the East 

In the present instance, their character took its bias from 
the Persians, a people very likely to influence all who came into 
contact with them 

With a good deal of the energy of the Arabs and Tartars, 
the Persians combine the suppleness and artifice of the Hindus, 
and a fund of talents and ingenuity peculiar to themselves, 
and being a lively and restless people, they have been able 
(although always depressed by a singularly grievous despotism) 
to make a' figure in the history of the world out of all proportion 
to their numbers or the resources of their territory 

From the first conquest of their country the Persians must 
have been employed in all financial and civil business, m winch 
the Arabs were no adepts , and their rapid conversion early 
opened the way to them for offices of trust and power Abu 
Moslem, who placed the Abassides on the throne, was a P^ rsia ^ ^ 
of Isfahan , the celebrated Barmecides were Persians of ’ 
Balkb , and the nation seems before long to have extended 
its views to the recovery of its independence Tahir, though 
an Arab, was supported by Persians in his rebellion The 
Soffandes, the Buyides, and probably the Samanides,* 1 were 


,a The SAm&mdes are generally 
reckoned Turks , but their founder 
waa presented to the Calif Mdmun at 
Merv in Khoras&n. and wa3 neither 
a Turk! chief nor a slave The family 
claimed a Persian ancestor at a tune 


rhen a descent from Guebres 
lot have been an object of ambitio 
o men of anotlier race De Guig*»j®» 
vlio exhausts all Tartar tnbea, 

.ven adopts single Turks like the 
jliaznevitea, lajs no claim to 
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Persians, and, at tho time wo aro writing of, Mahmud was the 
only sovereign not of Persian origin between tho Jaxartes and 
the Euphrates 

Their agreeable manners and refined way of living rendered^ 
the Persians models in those respects, oven m countries at a 
distance from their own , and their language, which had been 
enriched by vast accessions from tho Arabic, became, a little 
before this time, whit it still continues, tho main channel of 
polite literature, and, m some degree, of science, through all tho 
Mahometan part of Asia 

These nations were m various degrees of obedience, ami 
influenced tho government m various manners 

The inhabitants of towns and plains (including the Arabs, 
almost all the Persians, and such of the small bodies of Turks 
as had long confined themselves to particular tracts) were 
entirely submissive to the Sultan Ihp mountaineers wero 
probably m every stage from entire obedience to nearly personal 
independence Tho Turlu hordes (as the Seljuks) were separate 
communities unconnected with tho territory they occupied, 
which sometimes, in tho same generation, was on tho A'njur 
and on tho Wolga Their relation to the Sultan depended on 
the will of their chiefs, and was as fluctuating as might bo 
expected in such circumstances , during tho vigorous reign of 
Mahmud they seem m general to have been submissive 

The small portion of India possessed by Malimud was so 
recent an acquisition, that tho limits of his authority, both in 
degree and extent, must have been ill defined I suppose ho 
was powerful in the plains, and had little influence in the hills 
Their shares m the government may bo conjectured from 
the circumstances of the different nations 

Religion and law were Arabian (though modified in tho 
latter department by local customs) , and the lawyers and 
divines would, in many cases, be from the same country 
The Sultan had a body of guards mounted on his own horses, 
who, we may conclude, were Mamluhs (or Turki 'slaves) , and 
separate troops of Tartar horse, from beyond the Oxus, no 
doubt formed an important part of his army A body of 5,000 
Arab horse is mentioned on one occasion, and very large bodies 
of Afghans and Khiljis are often spoken of , but we may infer, 
. from various circumstances and analogies, that the bulk of his 
army was recruited promiscuously from all parts of his domi- 
nions, either singly or in small bodies, and was placed under 
officers of his own selection , that the contingents of particular 

S&mdnls Whether they came from and their being the first encouragers 
Bokhara or Balkh the fixed inhabi of Persian literature is another argu 
tanta of either country are Persians , ment for their descent. 
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provinces were under their governors t and that, besides the 
mountaineers enlisted m tho ranks, many tumultuary bodies 
of that class 6cr\td under their hereditary chiefs Ail general 
commands were certainly held by tho king’s own officers, 
who, by their names, seem generally to havo been Turks, 

The number of Ins regular army is said, at a muster six 
years beforo Ins death, to have amounted to 54,000 good horse , 
a modcrato number for so great a state, and probably increased 
on occasions by temporary levies 

Though there is no mention of Hindus in Mahmud's army, 
a, numerous body of Hindu cavalry, under Sew and Rat, is 
stated to hate taken part in the troubles of Ghazni, within two 
months after the Sultan’s death , whcnco it is obvious that 
ho must, during his lifetime have availed himself of tho ser- 
vices of this class of Ins subjects without considering their 
religion as an objection 

Though tho Turki nation were still pagans, most, if not all 
those in Mahmud's army were probably Mahometans The 
slaves were of course mado Mussulmans as soon as they wero^ 
purchased, and the free men wero likely from imitation to 
embrace tho rehgion of tho country they wero in Somo oven 
of tho hordes had begun to bo converted , but as tho Turks 
did not, like tho Hindus, lay aside their pagan names, on 
conversion, it is not so easy, as m tho other cases, to ascertain 
their religion ” 

Tlie civil administration must havo been entirely conducted 
by Persians Tho two celebrated vizirs, Abul Abbas and Ahmed 
•Meimcndi, were of that nation, and appear to havo lived in 
constant rivalry with tho great Turki generals The former of 
the two, being more a man of business than learning, introduced 
the practice of writing all pubho papers in Persian Ahmed 
restored Arabic in permanent documents , such, •probably, as 
charters,, and. thnsa at thn class, wtueb. m Dicopo would bo 
written m Latin 

It is owing to this circumstance that, although India was 
never directly conquered by Persia, the language of business 
and of writing in general, is all taken from tho latter country 
The Persian language ia also spoken much moro generally than 
French is in Europe It likewise furnishes a large proportion 
of the vernacular language of Hmdostan, the basis of which 
is an original Indian dialect 


47 Seljfik is said to have been con 
verted and the fact is proved by 
the scriptural names of hia eons, the 
contemporaries of Sult&n Mahmud, 
which were Michael Israel Mdsi 
(Hoses) and according to some Yunaa 


(Jonas) but his colabrated grand 
son though a zealous Mahometan 
bore the Tartar name of Tughrui on 
ht» equally famous successor that 
Alp Arslan 
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CHAPTER IV ‘ 

OTHER KINGS OF THE HOUSES OF GIIAZN'f AND GIldR 

A.D 1030, a. u 421 — A.D. 1215, A if. 612 

SultAn Mohammed, a d 1030, a H 421— Sult&n Masaud, A d 1030, A h 421 
- — Riso of the ScJjuha — Their wars with Masaud, a.d 1031, A U 422 
to a D 1030, a n 432 — Deposition and death of Masaud, a d 1040, 
aii 432— SultAn Maudud, a.d 1040, All 432 ,Ioa.d 1040, a.it. 441— 
SultAn Abul Hasan, a d 1049, a.ix 441, to ad 1051, A.O. 443 — 
SultAn Abul Rashid A.u 1051, A u 443, to A D 1052, A n. 444 — Sultan 
Farrukhzad ad 10o'2,au 444, to ad 1038, A.U 450— Sultdn IbrAlilm, 
a d 10o8, a u 450, to a d 1039, a il 481 — SultAn Masaud IX , A d 
1093, a ir. 492, to a.d 1114, A.B 503 — SultAn Aral in, ad 1114, 
A.U. 503 to a D 1118, An 512 — Sultan BoluAro, a.d 1118 a u. 512, 
to a d 1152, a. if. 547— Ghazni taken by tho Gh6nans — Recovered 
by Rehrum— Cruel execution of tho Ring of Gh6r — Ghazni destroyed 
by tho Chonans — Sul tin Khusrou — llouso of Ghazni retire to India — 
Sultan Khusrou Malik — Origin of tho houso of Ghflr — Conquest of 
Ghazni by the Scljuks, a b 1153, a u 543 — Fall of tho Soljuks— 
Foundation of tho Mahometan empire in India — Iirst expedition of 
Shahib ud din, ad 1176 A u. 572— Expulsion of the houso of Ghazni 
H from tho Pan jib, ad 1184, Air. 580— Ware with tho Hindus — Tho 
UAjputa — Defeat of Shah&b ud din— Rotum of ShahAb ud din to India, 
ad 1103, ah 589 — Conquest of Ajralr — And of Delhi— Capture of 
Canouj— Conquest of Oudli, Belli r, and Bengal— Unsuccessful invasion 
of RhAnzm, a d 1203, A n COO — Rebellions m India — Subduod— 
Death of Shah&b ud din, A D 1200, A n 002 — Extent of lus conquests 
in India— Dissolution of tho Gh6nan empire, a d 1200, A.JI 602. 

SultAn MaumAd left two sons, one of whom, Mohammed, had, 
by his gentleness and docility, so ingratiated himself with 
his father, that he fixed on him for his successor in preference 
to his more untractablo brother, Masaud Mohammed was ^ 
accordingly put m possession, and crowned as soon as Mahmud 
wa3 dead , but the commanding temper and headlong courage 
of Masaud, together with his personal strength and soldier-like 
habits, made him more popular, and, in fact, more fit to govern, 
in the times which were approaching Accordingly a large 
body of guards deserted from Mohammed immediately after 
his accession , and by the time Masaud arrived from his 
government of Isfahan, tho whole army was rea'dy to throw off 
its allegiance Mohammed was seized, blinded, and sent into 
confinement , and Masaud ascended the throne within four 
* months after hi3 father’s death 

The situation of the new monarch required all the energy by 
which he was distinguished , for the power of the Seljuks 
had already risen to such a height as to threaten his empire 
with the calamities which they afterwards brought on it 

The origin of this family is not distinctly known , and their 
early history is related m different ways The most probable 
account is, that the chief from whom they derived their name 
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held a high station under one of the great Tartar princes , that 
he incurred the displeasure of his sovereign, and emigrated with 
his adherents to Jaund, on the left bank of the Jaxartes His 
sons were afterwards subject to Sultan Mahmud , and, by one 
account, were either induced or compelled by him to move to 
the south of the Oxus and settle in Khor isan 1 It is, however, 
more probable that they remained in Transoxiana, under a 
loose subjection to the Sultan, carrying on wars and incursions 
on their own account until the end of his reign, when they 
began to push their depredations into his immediate territories 
They received a check at that time, as has been related, and 
did not enter Khorasan in force until the reign of Masaud 
Though individuals of the Turki nation had long before made 
themselves masters of the governments which they served, as 
the Mamluk guards at Baghdad, Alptegm at Ghazni, etc jet 
the Seljuks were the first horde, in modern times, that obtained 
possession to the south of the Oxus , and, although the mva 
sions of Chengiz Khan and Tamerlane were afterwards on a 
greater scale, the Seljuk conquest was raised to equal impor 
tance from the fact that the representative of ono of its 
branches still fills the throne of Constantinople * 

At the time of Masaud’s accession their inroads into Khora 
sun began again to bo troublesome r llioy did not, hon ever, 
seem to require the personal oxertions of the new king, who 
was therefore left at leisure to reduce the province of Mecran 
under his authority , and as, within the next three years, ho 
received the submission of the provinces of Mazanderan and 
Gurgan, then m the hands of a family of unconverted fire 
worshippers, he had, before his power began to decline, attained 
to the sovereignty of all Persia, except the province of lars 
The rest of his reign was spent in struggles with the Seljuks, 
who, though they still professed themselves his slaves, defeated 
his lieutenants and ravaged his dominions At length ho took 
the field in person, and encountered Tughral Beg, the celebrated 
Seljuk conqueror, at Zendecdn or Dandunaken, near Merv 
Masaud, being deserted on the field by some of his Turki 
followers, was totally and irretrievably defeated, and compelled 
to fly to Merv He there assembled the wreck of his army, and 
returned to Ghazni , but, far from being able to collect such 
a force as might oppose tho Seljuks, ho found himself without 
the means of repressing the disorders which were breaking out 
round the capital In these circumstances he determined to 
withdraw to India, and avail himself of tho respite thus oh* 


* Amir bin Kadr Sdjukf was lofl 
by 'Mahmud in tho command of i 
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tamed to retrieve his affairs But discipline was now dissolved, 
and all respect for the king’s authority destroyed Soon 
after ho had crossed the Indus his own guards attempted to 
plunder his treasure , and the confusion which followed led 
to a general mutiny of the arm}, the deposition of Masaud, 
and the restoration of his brother Mohammed to the tlirono 
The blindness of tho latter prince rendering him incapable of 
conducting tho government, ho trmsferred the effcctivo ad 
ministration to his son Ahmed, one of whoso first acts was to 
put the deposed king to death 

Masaud was more than ten years on the throne, and, not 
withstanding tho turbulent and disastrous character of his 
reign, ho found time to promote tho progress of knowledge, 
and showed himself a worthy successor of Mahmud m his 
patronage of learned men and in the erection of magnificent 
public buildings 

The defeat which overthrew tho government of "Masaud 
. was attended with tho most important consequences to India, 
as it raised the Mussulman province there, from a despised 
dependency to one of tho most valuable portions of tho 
kingdom , but the events which follow have little interest 
in Indian history The revolutions in the government, being 
like those common to all Asiatic monarchies,* fatigue without 
instructing the struggles with the SeJjuks only affected tho 
western dominions of Ghazni, and those with the Hindus had 
no permanent effect at all For the history of tho people, 
Asiatic writers afford no materials Yet these people must 
have been one of the most deserving of notice in the whole 
course of their career It must havo been then that permanent 
residence in India, and habitual intercourse with the natives, 
introduced a change into the manners and ways of thinking 
of the invaders, that the rudiments of a new language were 
formed and a foundation laid for the present national character 
of the Mahometan Indians 4 

The remaining transactions of the house of Ghazni need 
not therefore occupy much space Maudud, the son of Masaud 
was at Balkh when his father was murdered He hastened to 


* [Gibbon has well desenbed the 
course of every Asiatic dynasty as 
one unceasing round of valour 
greatness discord degeneracy and 
decay — Ed ] 

4 [The re gn of Masaud can now be 
studied in tho contemporary history 
of Abu 1 Fazl Bail ak! printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society The same collection 
also contains two other standard 
authorities for the pre Moghul period 


of Indian history — the Tabalcati 
Nattn of MinhA] ud din which is a 
succinct narrative to the time of 
Nisir ud din — and its continuation 
by Zi& ud din Barat which embraces 
the period from Balban a accession 
to the sixth year of the reign of 
Firuz Sh&h For Baihaki s history 
and the Tabakdtt Naetrt cl Douson a 
Hist of India vol u pp 53 154 
259 283 for Zi& ud din B&mt ibtd 
yol in pp 93 268 — Ed ] 
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with thoir pretensions, nml spent most part of a long reign in 
practising penmanship and copying Kqrans. Ho left forty 
sons and thirty-six daughters. 7 8 

Masaud II. was a man* of moro worth. His generals 
carried his arras beyond the Ganges, and ho himself revised 
tho Ians and formed them into a consistent code. During his 
reign tho court resided for some years at Labor. 

On tho death of Masaud II. one of his sons,, Arslan, 
imprisoned his brothers and usurped tho throne. Tho house 
of Ghazni had by this time formed repeated matrimonial 
alliances with tho Scljuks, and tho sister of Sanjar, their sultan, 
was mother of all tho princes. Sho was incensed at tho op- 
pression of so many of her children, and called on Sanjar to 
support* Behram, who had escaped tho fato of his brothers. 
Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed him on tho throne by 
force of arms. 

Bcliram was a distinguished patron of letters. Tho famous 
Persian poet Nizami resided at his court, and dedicated ono 
of bis five great poems to Bchrim. But ho disgraced tho end 
of a long and prosperous reign by a crime which brought ruin 
on himself and all his race. 

Tho territory of Ghor had been treacherously seized by 
Maudud, and bad sinco remained dependent on Ghazni. Tho 
reigning prince, Kutb ud din Sur,' was married to tho daughter 
of Sultan Behram. Some differences, how ever, arose between 
these princes ; and Behram, having got his son-in-law into 
his power, either poisoned him or put him openly to death. 
The latter is most probable ; for Seif ud din,* the brother Of 
the deceased, immediately took up arms to revenge him, and 
advanced towards Ghazni, whence Behram was compelled to 
fly to Kirman, in the mountains towards tho east. 1 * 

Seif ud din was so secure in his new possession, that he sent 
back meat of hw> army to Fftux C6h, h ia usual residence, under 
his brother Ala ud din. But, in spite of all endeavours to 
render himself popular in Ghazni, he failed to shako the attach- 
ment of the inhabitants to tho old dynasty : a plot was entered 
into to invite Behram to return ; and as soon as the snow had 


7 {There was some uncertainty as 
to whether Ibrdhlm's reign ended in 
a.h. 481 or 492, but Mr. Thomas has 
shown from coma that the latter dato 
is correct {down BAS. vol ix. 
p 280 ) — Ed ] 

8 Colled Kootb ood deen Mahomed 
Ghoory Afghan, w Briggs’s Ftrvshta, 
vol i. p 151. 

* Seif ood deen Soory, ibid, vol L 
p. 152. 


10 [“ Kirm&n seems to have been a 
place of considerable importance in 
those days, in virtue of ita position 
on the lino of communication between 
Ghazni and the Indus, on the road 
connecting that city with the modem 
site of ICohdt and Posh&wur, by the 
Bungush route and the Kurm river ” 
— Mr. E Thomas (down. B.A S. 
vol xvu. p. 207) — Ep ] 
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the east with hia army, defeated and put to death his rivals, 
and afterwards crushed a rebellion excited by one of his own 
brothers 

At his accession the whole kingdom of Ghazni lay open to 
the victorious Seljuks, but the attention of those conquerors 
was not drawn towards the east They divided their conquests 
into four minor kingdoms, under the supremacy of Tughral 
Beg Abu Ah, who obtained the sovereignty of Herat, 
Sistan, and Ghor, was left to contend with the Ghaznevites, 1 
while Tughral with the mam forces of the tribe hastened to 
the conquest of Western Persia, the capture of Baghdad, and 
the invasion of the Roman Empire In these circumstances 
Maudud was able to maintain himself in Ghazni and to recover 
T^ansoxiana r and being united by marriage with the grand- 
daughter of Tughral Beg, he seemed to be no longer in danger 
from the hostility of the Seljuks But while he pursued his 
success in the west, the Raja of Delhi took advantage of his 
absence to overrun the Panjab By skilful appeals to their 
superstition he revived the spirit of the Hindus, took Nagarc6t, 
and laid siege to Ldhor But that last stronghold of tho 
Mussulmans was saved by tho bravery of the garrison, who 
disdained to yield to infidels whom they had so often subdued, 
and by a report (which proved unfounded) of tho approach 
of Maudud 

That prince was at tho time engaged in the west, wliero 
even his family connexion did not prevent new quarrels with 
the Seljuks, and had no time to visit India till his death , 

» When that event took place the throne was usurped by lus 
brother Abul Hasan, who made way to it by tho murder of 
bis infant nephew, but wa3 himself deposed in two years by 
his undo Abul Rashid 

Tho new pnneo recovered tho Panjdb, which had been 
seized by one of tho Mahometan leaders during tho preceding 
troubles, but ho was soon after defeated by a chief named 
Tughral, who revolted in Sistan Tho successful rebel 
assumed tho croivn, and put all tho princes of tho houso of 
Ghazni that fell into his hands to death Ho was himself 
assassinated at the end of forty days, and ono of the three 
descendants of Sabuktegin, Farrukbzad, who had escaped his 
cruelty, was raised to tho throne 

This prmco woh successful against tlio Seljuks, and had a 
prospect of recovering tho lost dominions of his family, till 
checked by tho rising genius of Alp Arslan * 

His brother Ibrahim was a professed dovotco Ho mauo 
peaco with the Seljuks by renouncing all claims that interfered 
* Do Guignc, v,l U p 100 • [Tughral a nephow and •ueccsaor.— E»d 
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iL h tlioir pretensions, and spent most part of a long reign in 
penmanship and copying Kqrans Ho left forty 
and^thirty-six: daughters 7 8 

Masaud II was a man of more worth His generals 
’ his arms beyond the Ganges, and ho himself revised 
1 laws and formed them into a consistent code During his 
the court resided for some years at Labor. 

~On the death of Masaud II one of Ins sons,, Arslan, 
'd his brothers and usurped the throne The house 
"^Ghazni had by this time formed repeated matrimonial 
" ar -.q with the SeJjuks, and the sister of Sanjar, their sultan, 
mother of all the princes Sho was incensed at the op- 
ji of so many of her children, and called on Sanjar to 
x t *•* Beliram, who had escaped tho fato of his brothers 
3 njar undertook his cause, and placed him on tho throne by 
-v. of arms 

Behram was a distinguished patron of letters Tho famous 
Persian poet Nizami resided at his court, and dedicated ono 
of hia five great poems to Behram But ho disgraced tho end 
of a long and prosperous reign by a crime which brought ruin 
on himself and all hia race 

The territory of Ghor had been treacherously seized by 
Maudud, and had since remained dependent on Ghazni Tho 
reigning prince, Kutb ud dm Sur f * was married to tho daughter 
of Sultan Behram Some differences, however, arose between 
these princes , and Behram, having got his son-in-law into 
his power, either poisoned him or put him openly to death 
The latter is most probable , for Seif ud din,* the brother Of 
the deceased, immediately took up arms to revenge him, and 
advanced towards Ghazni, whence Behram was compelled to 
fly to Kirman, in the mountains towards the east l * 

Seif ud din was so secure in his new possession, that he sent 
back most of his army to Firuz Coh, his usual residence, under 
his brother Ala ud din But, in spite of all endeavours to 
render himself popular in Ghazni, he failed to shake tho attach- 
ment of the inhabitants to the old dynasty a plot was entered 
into to invite Behram to return , and as soon as the snow had 


7 {Thera was some uncertainty as 
to whether Ibrahim a reign ended in 
A.H 481 or 492 but Mr Thomas has 
shown from coins that the latter date 
is correct (Joum E A S vol ix 
p 280 )— Ed] 

8 Called Kootb ood deen Mahomed 
Ghoory Afghan, m Briggs s Feriehta, 
vol i. p 161 

* Seif ood deen Soory, ibid vol i. 
P 152 


•o [" Kinn&n seems to ha\ e been a 
place of considerable importance in 
those days, in virtue of its position 
on the lino of communication between 
Ghazni and the Indus, on the road 
connecting that city with the modem 
site of Koli&t and Pesh&wur, by the 
Bun gusli route and the Kurm nvor ’ 
• — Mr E Thomas (do urn. E A S 
vol xvu p 207) — Ep ] • 
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tho cast with his army, defeated and put to death his rivals, 
and afterwards crushed a rebellion excited by ono of hta oivn 

brothers , . , 

At his accession tho whole kingdom of Ghazni lay open to 
tho victorious Seljuks, but tho attention of those conquerors 
« as not drawn tow ards the cast They div ided their conquests 
into four minor kingdoms, under tho supremacy of Tughral 
Btg Abu All, who obtained tho sovereignty of Herat, 
Sistdn and Ghor was left to contend with tho Ghaznewtes 
while Tughral with tho main forces of tho tnbo hastened to 
tho conquest of Western Persia, tho capturo of Baghdad, and 
tho invasion of tho Roman Empire In theso circumstances 
Maudud was able to maintain himself in Ghazni and to recover 
Transoxiana r and being united by mamago with tho granu 
daughter of Tughral Beg ho teemed to bo no longer in dagger 
from the hostility of tho Seljuks But while ho pursued his 
success in tho west the Raja of Delhi took advantage o is 
absenco to overrun tho Panjab By skilful appeals o iei 
superstition he revived tho spirit of tho Hindus, took xvagarco , 
and laid sicgo to Ldhor But that last stronghold of the 
Mussulmans was saved by tho bravery of tho garrison, v, no 
disdained to yield to mQdels whom thoy bad so often subduea, 
and by a report (which proved Unfounded) of tho approa 
of Maudud , 

That prince was at tho time engaged in tho west, w 
even his family connexion dtd not prevent new quarrels wi 
the Seljuks and had no time to visit India till his death 
. When that event took place the throno was usurped by 
brother Abul Hasan, who made way to it by tho murder 
his infant nephew, hut was himself deposed in two jears y 
his uncle Abul Raslnd , , 

The new 'prince recovered tho Panjab, which had 
seized by one of tho ’Mahometan leaders during the P5® ce ' J5 
troubles but he was soon after defeated by a chief na 
Tughral who revolted in Sistan Tho successful re 
assumed the crown and put all the princes of the house 
Ghazni that fell into his hands to death He was 
assassinated at the end of forty days, and one of the 
descendants of Sabuktegm Farruklizad, who had escaped 
cruelty, was raised to the throne . , 

This prince was successful against the Seljuks, and ha 
prospect of recovering the lost dominions of his family, 
checked by the rising genius of Alp Ardan 1 . 

His brother Ibrahim was a professed devotee H 0 zaa , 
peace with the Seljuks by renouncing all claims that interfere 

1 Ee Guignea vol u. p 100 * [Tughral s nephew and successor -E** 1 
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with their pretensions, and spent most part of a long reign in 
practising penmanship and copying Kqrans He left forty 
sons and thirty six daughters 1 

Masaud II was a man of more worth His generals 
carried his arms beyond the Ganges, and he himself revised 
the laws and formed them into a consistent code During his 
reign the court resided for some years at Labor * 

On the death of Masaud II one of his sons . Arslan, 
imprisoned his brothers and usurped the throne The house 
of Ghazni had by this time formed repeated matrimonial 
alliances with the Seljuks, and the sister of Sanjar, their sultan, 
was mother of all the princes She was incensed at the op 
pjession of so many of her children and called on Sanjar to 
support Behram who had escaped the fate of his brothers 
Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed him on the throne by 
force of arms 

Behram was a distinguished patron of letters The famous 
Persian poet Nizami resided at his court, and dedicated one 
of bis five great poems to Behram But he disgraced the end 
of a long and prosperous reign by a crime which brought rum 
on himself and all his race 

Tho territory of Ghor had been treacherously seized by 
Maudud, and bad Bince remained dependent on Ghazni The 
reigning prince, Kutb ud dm Sur,* was married to the daughter 
of Sultan Behram Some differences, however, arose between 
these princes , and Behram, having got his son in Jaw into 
his power, either poisoned him or put him openly to death 
The latter is most probable , for Seif ud din,* the brother df 
the deceased, immediately took up arms to revenge him, and 
advanced towards Ghazni, whence Behram was compelled to 
fly to Kirman, m the mountains towards the east 10 

Seif ud din was so secure in his new possession, that he sent 
back most of his army to Tiruz Coh, his usual residence, under 
his brother Ala ud din But, in spite of all endeavours to 
render himself popular in Ghazni, he faded to shake the attach- 
ment of the inhabitants to the old dynasty a plot was entered 
into to invite Behram to return , and as soon as the snow had 


1 [Thero waa somo uncertainty as 
to whether IbnUilm a reign ended m 
a li 481 or 492 but Mr .Thomas has 
ehovrn from coma that the latter date 
ia correct. (Joum BAS vol ix. 
p 280)— Eo] 

* Called Kootb ood deen Sfohoraod 
Ghoory Ughan fa Briggs a Fcruhta, 
\ol l. p. 151 

* Seif ood deea Soory, ibid vol i» 
p 152 


10 [ Kinn&n eeema to have been a 
place of considerable importance in 
those days, in virtue of its position 
on the lino of communication between 
Ghazni and the Indus, on the road 
connecting that city with the modem 
sito of Koh&t and Pesh&wur by tho 
Bungush route and the Kurm mer 
■ — Mr E Thomas {Joum. BAS 
\ol xvu p 207) —Ed ] 
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the east with Ins army, defeated and put to death his rivals, 
and afterwards crushed a rebellion excited by one of his own 

brothers , , , , 

At his accession the whole kingdom of Ghazni lay open to 
the victorious Seljuks, but the attention of those conquerors 
was not drawn towards the east They divided their conquests 
into four minor kingdoms, under the supremacy of Tughrai 
Beg Abu All, who obtained the sovereignty of Herat 
Sistan, and Ghor, was left to contend with the Ghaznevites, 
while Tughrai with the mam forces of the tnbe hastened to 
tile conquest of Western Persia, the capture of Baghdad, and 
the invasion of the Roman Empire In theso circumstances 
Maudud was able to maintain himself in Ghazni and to recover 
Transoxiana r and being united by marriage with the grand 
daughter of Tughrai Beg he seemed to be no longer m danger 
from the hostility of the Seljuks But while he pursued his 
success in the west the Raja of Delhi took advantage o 
absence to overrun the Panjab By skilful appeals to 
superstition he revived the spirit of the Hindus, took Nagar , 
and laid siege to Lahor But that last stronghold of the 
Mussulmans was saved by the bravery of the garrison, am 
disdained to yield to infidels whom they had so often subdued, 
and by a report (which proved unfounded) of the approacn 
of Maudud . . . 

That prince was at the time engaged m the west, w 
even his family connexion did not prevent new quarrels ' 
the Seljuks, and had no time to visit India till his death 
* When that event took place the throne was usurped by 
brother Abul Hasan, who made way to it by the murder 
his infant nephew, but was himself deposed in two years y 
his uncle Abul Rashid , , 

The new prince recovered the Panjab, which nad 
seized by one of the Mahometan leaders during the Pf ece ' 3 
troubles, but he was soon after defeated by a chief na 
Tughrai, who revolted m Sistan The successful re 
assumed the crown and put all the princes of the house 
Ghazm that fell into his hands to death He was nuns 
assassinated at the end of forty days, and one of the t 
descendants of Sabuktegin, Farrukhzad, who had escaped 
cruelty, was raised to the throne . , 

This prince was successful against the Seljuks, and ha 
prospect of recovering the lost dominions of his family, 
checked by the rising genius of Alp Arslan ‘ , 

His brother Ibrahim was a professed devotee He ma 
peace with the Seljuks by renouncing all claims that interfere 

1 De Guignes, vol u p 190 * [Tughrai b nephew and successor —ED ] 
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with their pretensions, and spent most part of a long reign in 
practising penmanship and copying Kqrans He left forty 
sons and thirty-six daughters 7 * * 

Masaud II was a man of more worth His generals 
earned his arms beyond the Ganges, and he himself revised 
the Ians and formed them into a consistent code During his 
reign the court resided for some years at Lahor * „ 

On the death of Masaud II. one of his sons,. Arslan, 
imprisoned his brothers and usurped the throne The house 
of Ghazni had by this time formed repeated matrimonial 
alliances with the Seljuks, and the sister of San jar, their sultan, 
was mother of all the princes She was incensed at the op- 
pjession of so many of her children, and called on Sanjar to 
support* Behram, who had escaped the fate of his brothers 
Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed him on the throne by 
force of arms 

Behram was a distinguished patron of letters The famous 
Perstan poet Nizami resided at his court, and dedicated one 
of his five great poems to Behram But he disgraced the end 
of a long and prosperous reign by a crime which brought ruin 
on himself and all his race 

The territory of Ghor had been treacherously seized by 
Maudud, and had since remained dependent on Ghazni. The 
reigning prince, Kutb ud dm Sur,* was married to the daughter 
of Sultan Behram Some differences, however, arose between 
these princes , and Behram, having got his son-m law into 
his power, either poisoned him or put him openly to death 
The latter is most probable , for Seif ud din,* the brother Of 
the deceased, immediately took up arms to revenge him, and 
advanced towards Ghazni, whence Behram was compelled to 
fly to Kirman, in the mountains towards the east 10 

Seif ud din was so secure m his new possession, that he sent 
back most of his army to Eiruz Cob, his usual residence, under 
his brother Ala ud din But, in spite of all endeavours to 
render himself popular in Ghazni, he failed to shake the attach- 
ment of the inhabitants to the old dynasty . a plot was entered 
into to invite Behram to return , and as soon as the snow had 


7 [There was some uncertainty as 
to whether Ibrdhim a reign ended in 
A.n 4S1 or 492, but Mr Thomas has 
shown from coins that tho latter data 
is correct. (Jotim BAS \ol is 
p 2SQ >— Ed J 

B Colled Kootb ood deen Mahomed 
Ghoory Afghan, m Bnggs s Fcruhta, 
>ol j. p. 151 

* Seif ood deen Soory, ibid \ol i. 

p 152 


10 [ ‘ Kirmdn seems to have been a 
place of considerable importance in 
those days, in virtue of its position 
on the line of communication between 
Ghazni and the Indus, on tho road 
connecting that city with the modem 
site of Koli&t and Peshiwur, by the 
Bungush route and the Kurm rt\ er ’ 
—Mr E Tliomaa [Joum. BAS, 
vol xvu. p 2Q7) —Ed ] 
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cut off the communication with Ghor, that prince advanced 
against his former capital with an army collected from the 
unsubdued part of his dominions Seif ud din, conscious of t 
his present weakness, was about to withdraw, but was per^ 
suaded, by the perfidious promises and entreaties of the people 
of Ghazni to try the fate of a battle , and being deserted on * 
the field by the citizens, the small body of his own troops 
that were with him were overpowered, and he himself was 
wounded and taken prisoner Behram’s conduct on this 
occasion was as inconsistent with his former character as it was 
repugnant to humanity He made his prisoner be led round 
the city with every circumstance of ignominy , and after 
exposing him to the Bhouts and insults of the rabble, put him 
to death by torture He also ordered his vazir, a Seiad or 
descendant of the Prophet, to be impaled 

When the news reached Ala ud dm, he was raised to the 
highest pitch of rage and indignation, and vowed a hitter 
revenge on all concerned 

He seems, in his impatience, to have set out with whht 
was thought an inadequate force, and he was met with an offer 
of peace from Behram, accompanied by a warning of the 
certain destruction on which he was rushing He replied, 

“ that Behram’s threats were as impotent os his arms , that 
it was no new thing for kings to make war on each other , but 
that barbarity such as his was unexampled amongst princes ” 

In the battle which ensued, he appeared at one time to be 
overpowered by the superior numbers of the Ghaznevites , 
but his own thirst for vengeance, joined to the bravery and 
indignation of his countrymen, bore down all opposition, and 
compelled Behram to fly, almost alone, from the scene of 
action 

The injuries, insults, and cruelties heaped on his brother, 
by the people no less than the prince, would have justified a 
severe retaliation on Ghazm , hut the indiscriminate destruc 
tion of so great a capital turns all our sympathy against the 
author of it, and has fixed a stigma on Ala ud din from which 
he will never be free as long as his name is remembered 11 

This noble city, perhaps at the time the greatest in Asia, 
was given up for three, and some say seven, days to flame, 
slaughter, and devastation Even after the first fury was 
over, individuals were put to death, and all the Seiads that 


’ He “ always called Jeh&ns6z 
IB inner of the World) and though 
otl erwise praised ia mentioned by 
no I utonan on thw occasion without 
the strongest terms of censure Even 
the unpro\ oked massacres of Chengiz 


and Tamerlane are spoken •■■t 
much less disapprobation “ p? 001 
perhaps of the more civilized charac 
ter of the earlier period, in which such 
proceedings excited so much surprise 
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could be found were sacrificed in expiation of the murder of 
Seif ud din’s vazir All the ‘superb monuments of the Ghaz 
nevite kings w ere demolished, and every trace of them effaced, 
except the tombs of Mahmud, Masaud, and Ibrahim , the first 
two of whom were spared for their valour, and the last probably 
for his sanctity The unfortunate Behram only lived to witness 
the calamities he had brought on his country , for, during his 
flight to India, he sank under fatigue and misfortune, and 
expired after a reign of thirty five years 

His son Khusrou continued his retreat to Labor, where he 
was received amidst the acclamations of his subjects, who 
were not displeased to see the seat of government permanently 
transferred to their city 

He died (a d 1160) after a reign of seven years, and left 
the wreck of his temtoiy to his son 

Khusrou Malik reigned for twenty seven lunar years, to 
a n 1186, when his last possession shared the fate of the rest, 
and was occupied by the house of Ghor, as will be hereafter 
related The race of Sabuktegin expired with this prince 


HOUSE OF GHOR 1 


Ala ud dm Ghon 


(The origin of the house of Ghor has been much discussed , 
the prevalent and apparently the correct opinion is that both 
they and their subjects were Afghans Ghor was invaded 
by the Mussulmans within a few years after the death of 
Yezdegerd It is spoken of by Ebn Haukal as only partially 
converted in the ninth century'* The inhabitants, accord 
ing to the same author, at that time spoke the language of 
Khorasan 1 


1 Called in the Tobafcati Naairi tho 
house of Shansab&ni 

a Ouseley a Ebn Haulal, pp 221 
and 226 see also p 212 He there 
says that all beyond Ghor may bo 
considered aa Hindostan meaning 
no doubt, that it was inhabited by 
infidels 

T1 e Afghans look on the moun 
tains of Gh6r as their earl est seat 
and I do not know that it lias ever 
been denied that tho people of that 
country in early tunes were Afghans 
The only question relates to the ruling 
family \n author quoted by Pro 


feasor Dorn (Ht story of the Afghans 
Annotations p 92) says that they 
were Turks from Khitd but it is a 
bare assertion of one author for the 
other quotation in the same place 
relates to the successors of the house 
of Gh6r All other authors as far 
as I can learn include them m the 
Afghan tribe of Sur though the^y 
are all guilty of an inconsistency in 
deriving them from Sur and S&m 
two sons of Zoh&k n. fabulous king 
of Persia, quite unconnected with the 
Afghans The same authors add 
some extraordinary legends regarding 
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a tnbe from the North of China, which had been driven into" 
Transoxiana 

The invasion of the Khitans displaced a portion of the 
tribe of Euz * which had remained in Transoxiana, while the 
other portion was conquering in Syria, and Asia Minor ; and 
these exiles, being forced upon the south, overwhelmed the 
Seljuhs, and for a short time occupied Ghazni. Their migration 
afterwards took a westerly direction, and the kingdom of 
Ghazni was left to its former possessors During these 
changes Ala ud dm died His eventful reign had only occupied 
four years. 


Seif ud din Ohori 

Not long before the death of Ala ud din he placed his two 
nephews, Ghiyas ud dm and Shahab ud din, in confinement, 
probably to securo the succession to his young and inex- 
perienced son But the first act of that son. Seif ud din, was 
to release his cousins and restore them to their governments, 
a confidence which he never had reason to repent 

His other qualities, both personal and mental, corresponded 
to this noble trait, and might have insured a happy reign, if 
among so many virtues he had not inherited the revengeful 
spirit of his race One of his chiefs appearing beforo him 
decorated with jewels which had belonged to his wife, and of 
which she had been stripped after his father’s defeat by San jar, 
he was so transported by passion at the sight that he immedi- 
ately put the offender to death with his own hand Abul 
Abbas, the brother of the deceased, suppressed his feelings 
at the time , but seized an early opportunity, when Seif ud 
dm was engaged with a body of the Euz, and thrust Jus lance 
through the sultan’s body m the midst of the fight Seif ud 
dm had reigned little more than a year, and was succeeded 
by the elder of his cousins * 

Qhiyas ud din Ghori 

Immediately on his accession, Ghiyas ud din associated his 
brother, Mohammed Shahab ud dm, in the government He 
retained the sovereignty during his whole life, but seems to 
have left the conduct of military operations almost entirely 

a The Euz tnbo are Turks, who where they are the ruling tribe, they 
were long settled in Kipch&k They are still culled Euz {Pronounced 
are, according to Do Guignes, the like the English verb “ use ”) 
ancestors of the Turkmans (vol 1 7 D Herbelot Fcnshta Abstract 

part in pp 610, 522 vol u p 190) of Mussulman histones m Dorn’s 
They are also called Uzes, Guz, Gozz Afghans 
Gozi and Gazi, but m Ferghana 
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to Shahab ud din, on whom, for some years, before Ghiyaa ud 
din’s death, the active duties of the government seem in a great 
measure to have devolved 

The harmony in which these brothers lived is not the only 
proof that they retained the family attachment which prevailed 
among their predecessors Their uncle (who ruled the depen 
dent principality of Bamian, extending along the Upper 
Oxus from the east of Balkh) having attempted to seize the 
throne on the death of Seif ud din, was defeated in battle, and 
so surrounded that his destruction seemed inevitable , when 
his nephews threw themselves from their hor&es, ran to hold 
his stirrup and treated him with such profound respect that 
although he at first suspected that they were mocking his 
misfortune they at last succeeded in soothing his feelings, 
and restored him to his principality It continued in his 
immediate family for three generations, until it fell, with the 
rest of the dominions of Ghor, on the conquest by the King 
of Kharizm * 

All these transactions took place in less than five years 
from the fall of Ghazni, and the two brothers began now to 
turn to foreign conquest with the vigour of a new dynasty 

They took advantage of the decline of the Seljuks to reduce 
the eastern part of Khorasan , Ghiyas ud dm was personally 
engaged m that enterprise, and also m the recovery of Ghazni , ' 
and from that time forward he divided his residence between 
Fimz Cob, Ghazni, and Herat At the last city he built the 
great mosque so much spoken of for its magnificence m those 
and later ages . 

Shahab ud din's attention was, for a long time, almost 
entirely turned to India, and he may be considered the 
founder of the empire in that country which has lasted till 
our time 

He did not begin till ad 1176, ah 572, when ho took 
Uch, at the junction of the rivers of the Panjab with the Indus ^ 
Two years afterwards he led an expedition to Guzerat, m 
which he was defeated, and compelled to retreat with as many 
disasters as Mahmud, and without the consolation of success 

In two expeditions to Labor ho broke the strength i o 
Khusrou Malik, the last of the Ghaznevites, and compelled 
him to give up his son as a hostage 

His next expedition was to Sind, which he overran to the 
seashore After Ins return ho again engaged in hostilities 


,, * P IIcrl *lot Dom s Annota was taken by Ghiyto ud dto “J 
i , , . , , 507 *«> the goveromwt to W 

« . isrsEVs i,ro,h ' r < f ■ - E ° 1 
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and soldiery all made one body, united by the strongest feebngs 
of kindred and military devotion The sort of feudal system 
that prevailed among the Rajputs 14 gave additional stability 
to this attachment, and all together produced the pride of 
birtli, the high spirit, and the romautio notions so striking in 
the military class of that period Their enthusiasm was kept 
up by the songs of their bards, and inflamed by frequent 
contests for glory or for love They treated women with a 
respect unusual in the East , and were guided, even towards 
their enemies, by rules of honour, which it was disgraceful to 
violate But, although they had so many of the character 
istics of chivalry, they had not the high strained sentiments 
and artificial refinements of our knights, and were more in 
the spirit of Homer’s heroes than of Spenser’s or Ariostos 
If to these- qualities we add a very strong disposition to in 
dolence (which may have existed formerly, though not likely 
to figure in history), and make allowances for the effects of a 
long period of depression, we have the character of the Rajputs 
of the present day, who bear much the same resemblance to 
their ancestors as those did to the warriors of the “ Malta 
Bharata ” 11 

With all the noble qualities of the early Rajputs was mixed 
a simplicity derived from their want of intercourse with other 
nations, which rendered them inferior m practical ability, and 
even m military efficiency, to men actuated by much less 
elevated sentiments than theirs 

Among the effects of the division into clans, one was, that 
although the Rajputs are anything but a migratory people 
yet, when they have been compelled by external force to leave 
their seats, they have often moved in a body like a Tartar 
horde , and when they occupied new lands, they distributed 
them in the same proportions as their former ones, and remained 
without any alteration but that of place 

Shortly before the time of Shahab ud din, the four greatest t 
kingdoms m India were — Delhi, then held by the clan of 
Tomara , Ajmir, by that of Chouhan , Canouj by the Rathors , 
and Guzerat, by the Baghilas who had supplanted the Chalu 
kas but the Tomara chief, dying without male issue, adopted 
his grandson Prithwi raja of Ajmir, and united the Tomdras 
and Chouhans under one head 

As the raja of Canouj was also grandson of the Tomara 
chief by another daughter, he was mortally offended at the 


ii j 3 , between the Tt5]03 of Jeiptir 

, V°^ ern , » full Of Jodpur for the hand of a pnoceM 

instances of loyalty and military Oudipur (See Tod a SajatOtan and 
honour Their last great war was other hooka and officjftl publication*# 
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preference shown to his cousin , and the wars and jealousies 
to which this nvalship gave rise contributed greatly to Shahab 
ud din’s success in his designs on India 

H 13 first attack was on Pnthwi Raja, king of Ajmir and 
Delhi The armies met at Tiroun, between Tanesar and 
Carnal, on the great plain where most of the contests for the 
possession of India had been decided The Mussulman mode 
of fighting was to charge with bodies of cavalry m succession, 
who either withdrew after discharging their arrows or pressed 
their advantage, as circumstances might suggest The Hindus, 
on the other hand, endeavoured to outflank their enemy, and 
close upon him on both sides, while he was busy with his 
attack on their centre Their tactics were completely success- 
ful on this occasion while Shahab ud dm was engaged in the 
centre of his army, ho learned that both his wings had given 
way, and soon found himself surrounded, along with such of 
lus adherents as had followed his example m refusing to quit 
the field In this situation he defended himself with desperate 
courage He charged into the thickest of the enemy, and 
had reached the viceroy of Delhi, brother to the raja, and 
wounded him m the mouth with his lance, when he himself 
received a wound , and he would have fallen from his horse 
from loss of blood, had not one of lus followers leapt up behind 
him, and supported him until he had extricated himself from 
the conflict, and carried him to a pi ice of safety 

The rout, however, was complete The Mahometans were 
pursued for forty miles , and Shahab ud din, after collecting 
the wreck of his army at Labor, returned himself to the 
other side of the Indus Ho first visited his brother at Ghor, 
or Eiruz Cob, and then remained settled at Ghazni, where ho 
seemed to forget his misfortunes in pleasure and festivity 
But, in spite of appearances, his disgrace still rankled in his 
bosom, and, as he himself told an aged counsellor, “ he never 
.slumbered in ease, or waked but m sorrow and anxiety" 11 
At length, having recruited an army, composed of Turks, 
Tajiks," and Afghans, many of whom had their helmets 
ornamented with jewels, and their armour mind with silver 
and gold, ho again began his march towards India 11 

Pnthwi Raja again met him with a vast army, swelled by 
numerous allies who were attracted by his former success 
Ho sent a haughty message to Shahab ud dm, with a view to 

** f-nuc»a Feruhta, \oL l p 173 giushed (rota thosa who relain their 
u ITiijik ia tt comij tion of tho nomad life — Ed J 
\rabio fci. i, and is applied to tl e “ rhia description ia from Fo- 
TurLa who h\o la tovriu, oa diatm nsl ta, ho fixed tho number at 120,000 
homo. 
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orders but when tho Hindus, in blind relianco on {.he r 

SS^TH£ SZ 

STSp was of such extent that part of their troops had 
time to form, and afford protection to tho rest, who afterwards 
dr“v up .n their rear and order being at long h rested, 
tbev advanced in four lines to meet their opponents Mahno 
0 X 1 having failed ,n h.s original design now gave orde, 
for a retreat, and continued to retire, Leaping up 8 

fight until he had draivn Ins enemies out ranks, t ,, cm 

hi was careful to preserve h.s own As soon as hc saiv tl.cm 
m disorder ho charged them at tho head of 12,000 chosen 

horse -in steel armour , and “ this P 10 *® 1 ?" 3 a 5™nd was 
shaken, like a great building, tottered to its fall, a 

lost in its own ruins ” " , . „i am 0 n 

The viceroy of DcUu and many other chiefs mretotn 
tho field , and Pntliwi Baja, being taken in tho pursuit, 
put to death in cold blood . j when 

Shahab ud din was more sanguinary than Malim , 

he took Ajunr, soon after this battle, he put some thoUBands 
ot the inhabitants, who opposed him, to the , r 6 
the rest for slavery After this barbarous evecutonkm ^ 
over the country to a relation (some say a s ° ' 

Prithwi Baja, under an engagement for a heavy Kut j, 

He then returned to Ghazni, leaving his former slav K 
ud din Eibak, who was now rising into notice, an 
wards mounted the throne, as his represen a i took 

Kutb ud din followed up his successes with obi y, ^ 
possession of Delhi, and of Cocl, between the Jumna a 

Next year Shahab ud dm returned to India, defeated^ 
Chandra, the Rahtor raja of Canouj, in a battle on * or y 

north of Etawa, and took Canouj and Benares 1 , j 

destroyed one of the greatest Indian monarchies, ex e ^ 
Mussulman dominions into Behar and opened the way, 
was soon followed up, into Bengal Notwitlistan 
importance, the circumstances of tho battle tho taking • 3 

towns the breaking of idols, and the acquisition ot r ^ 
present so little novelty, that we are left at leisure o 
the capture of a white elephant, and the incident of 1 ce 
of tho raja being recognized by his false teeth — a circuit 
u B « Fens} la vol I p 177 
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which throws some light on the state of manners. An event of 
great _ consequence followed these victories, which was the 
retreat of the greater part of the Rahtor clan from Canouj to 
Manvar, where they founded a principality, now in alliance 
with the British Government 

Shahab ud din having returned to Ghazni, Kutb ud din 
had to defend the new raja of Ajmir against a pretender , and, 
after saving his government, he proceeded to Guzerat, and 
ravaged that rich province 

Next year Shahab ud din came back to India, took Biana, 
west of Agra, and laid siege to the strong fort of Gwalior, in 
Bundelcand It is probable that he was recalled by some 
attack or alarm m Khorasan, for he left the conduct of the 
siege of Gwalior to his generals, and returned, without ha\ ing* - 
performed anything of consequence, to Ghazni 

Gwalior held out for a long time ; and when it was taken, 
Kutb ud din (who was still governor in India) was obliged to 
march again to Ajmir The raja set up by the Mussulmans 
had been a second time disturbed by his rivals, and protected 
by Kutb ud din , and be was now exposed to a formidable 
attack from the rajas of Guzerat and Nagor, supported by the 
Mers, a numerous hill-tribe near Aj’mir Kutb ud din was 
overpowered on this occasion, and had difficulty in making 
his way, covered with wounds, to Ajmir, where he remained 
shut up within the walls Reinforcements, however, were 
speedily sent from Ghazni ; the siege was raised, and, by the 
time he was sufficiently recovered to move, he was in a con- 
dition to retaliate on his late conquerors He set out for 
Guzerat, by the way of Pali, Nadol, and Sirohi In the last- 
named district he found two great feudatories of Guzerat, 
strongly posted on the mountain of A'bu, and in too great 
force to be left in his rear He therefore entered the hills, 
reached and carried their position, and having dispel sed their 
army, proceeded to Anhalwara Ho took and garrisoned that 
capital, and, after ravaging the province, returned again to 
Delhi Next year he took Calinjer and Calpi, forts m Bun- 
delcand, and appears likewise to have gone against Badaun, 
in what is now called Rohilcand 

The Ganges, indeed, had long ceased to be an obstacle ; 
and, at this very period, Kutb ud diu was waited on by Mo- 
bammed Bakhtiar Khilji,” who had already conquered part 
of Oudh and North Behar ; and who, on Ins return to his 
command, reduced the rest of Behar and Bengal, taking Gour 
or Lahnouti, the capital of the latter province 17 

14 Fenahta, vol 1 p 198 

17 Introduction to Bird a Butory of Guzerat, p 85. 
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During these transactions Shahab ud din was engaged in 
contests with the King of Kharizm (who had subverted the 
government of the Seljuks in Persia, and succeeded to their 
place as competitors with the Ghoris for the ascendency in 
Central Asia) He was between Tus and Serakhs, in Khordsan 
when he heard of his brother’s death, and returned to Ghazni 
to take possession of the throne. 

Ghiyas ud din appears to have resumed his activity before 
his death, and to have been present in person in all the cam- 
paigns in Kliorasan, except this last. 11 


Shahab ud din (or Mohammed) Ghori 


As soon as ho had arranged his internal government, Shahab 
ud din assembled an army, and proceeded to mako a decisive 
attack on Khanzm. He gained a great victory over tile king 
of that country,'* besieged him in his capital, and soon reduced 
him to such straits as to constrain him to sue for aid to tho 
Khitan Tartars. By their assistance he so completely changed 
the face of affairs, that Shahab ud din was obliged to bum his 
baggago and attempt to draw off towards his own territory. 
He was so hard pressed on his retreat that he could not avoid 
an action, and received such a defeat that it was with difficulty 
ho mado his way to Andkho, halfway between Balkh and 
Herat. At Andkho ho mado a stand, and only surrendered 
on condition of being allowed to depart on payment of a sum 
of money. 

Tho destruction of Shahab ud din’s army, joined as it was, 
at first, to a report of his death, was a signal for general con- 
fusion in a great part of his dominions. Ghazni Bhut her gates 
against him, though tho governor, Taj ud din Eldoz," was ono 
of his favourito slaves. Another of his chiefs went straight 
from tho field of battle to Multan, and presenting himself with 
a feigned commission from tho king, occupied tho place on hw 
o»n behalf. The « ild tribe of tho Gakkars issued from thwf 
mountains in tho north of tho Panjab, took Labor, and filled 
tho whole province with havoc and devastation. Kutb ud 
din rc inained faithful in India, as did Her.it and other western 
countries, where tho governments wero held by three nephew* 
of tho king. Siiahab ud din collected some adherents, and 


u Cui.nw*, \ot. li. p 205. 
*'A“ I I. p. ISO D'HorUlot, 
artfcto Ghiuthudin." TJu» account 
1# wtth Frruhn (p. ISO), 

who irj.rr*ri.u Clnjio ud din M 
>!* rely tl,« n «mo < f kin* 

during l bo UaI j w , c f ] lU . 

but u «ij i-Mcl i,y D'lUrbelat 


and Do Giiigm*. »ho 'l uu ‘° 
nblo lVrmm hutorv*. arnl wo b« 
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Fcruhtn. . , 
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first recovered Multan. Ho then received tho submission of 
Ghazni, and pardoned Eldoz. He afterwards made an attack 
on the Panjab, in concert with Kutb ud din, and not only 
recovered that country, but induced tho Gakkars to embrace 
tho Mahometan religion, which was tho easier done, as they 
had a very little notion of any other. Ferishta mentions that 
the infidels in the hills east of Ghazni were also converted at 
this period. 11 

Internal tranquillity being restored, Shahab ud din set off 
on his return to his western provinces, where he had ordered 
a large army to be collected for another expedition to Kharizm. 
He had only reached the Indus, when, having ordered his tent 
to be pitched close to the river, that he might enjoy the fresh- 
ness of the air off the water, his unguarded situation was 
observed by a band of Gakkars, who had lost relations in tho 
late war, and were watching an opportunity of revenge. At 
midnight, when the rest of the camp was quiet, they swam 
the river to the spot where the king’s tent was pitched, and, # 
entering unopposed, dispatched him with numerous wounds. 

This event took place on the 2nd of Shaban, 602 of tho 
Hijra, or March 14th, 1200. His body was conveyed, in 
mournful pomp, to Ghazni, accompanied by his vazir and all 
his principal nobles. It was met by Eldoz, who unbuckled 
his armour, threw dust on his head, and gave every sign of 
affliction for the death of his benefactor. 

He left prodigious treasures, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Mahmud. 

The conquests of Shahab ud din in India far surpassed those 
of Sultan Mahmud, and might have surpassed them in Persia, 
if the times had been as favourable. Yet, though an enter- 
prising soldier, he had neither the prudence nor tho general 
talents of that great prince, who was a discoverer as well as a 
conqueror, and whose attention was as much devoted to letters 
as to arms. Accordingly, the name of Mahmud is still one 
of tho most celebrated in Asia, while that of Shahab ud din 
is scarcely known beyond tho countries over which he ruled. 

At his death, Shahab ud din held, in different degrees of 
subjection, the whole of Hmdostan Proper,** except Malwa 

21 It is not improbable that the policy of tho first conquerors, the 
people of the inaccessible regions, princes of Gh6r, to conciliate the 
now inhabited by the Jajis and Turls, prejudices of their Indian subjects, 
n«y not have been converted till when, m contradiction to the pre- 
thia late period cepta of Islam and still more to its 

[Professor Wilson (Anana Ant , spirit, they presets ed the symbols 
p. 441) remarks that the extant coins of the Hindu religion upon their 
‘‘prove that the extension of Mu- corns ” Thus we find the bull of 
hammadari conquest in India was Siva and the mounted cavalier (the 
gradual and slow, apd (hat it waa the types on the corns of the 
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and some contiguous districts Sind and Bengal were either 
entirely subdued or in rapid course of reduction On Guzerat 
he had no hold, except what is implied m the possession of the 
capital Much of Hmdostan was immediately under his 
officers, and the rest under dependent or at least tnbutary 
princes The desert and some of the mountains were left 
independent from neglect 


Mahmud Ghon 

Though Mahmud was proclaimed throughout the whole 
of his uncle’s dominions, and his sovereignty acknowledged 
by all the officers under him yet the kingdom broke at once, 
into separate states, which were scarcely held together, even 
in name, by his general supremacy 

Shahab ud din, having no son, was fond of bringing up 
Turkish slaves and many of his training rose to great eminence 
.Three of these were in possession of extensive governments 
at the time of his death— Kutb ud din, m India , Eldoz, at 
Ghazni , and Nasir ud dm Kubacha in Multan and Sind Each 
of these three became really independent on their master’s 
death , and as the subordinate principality of Bamian was 
held by a separate branch of his own family, Mahmud’s actual 
possession was confined to Ghor, with Herat Sistan, and the 
east of Khorasan His capital was at Firuz Coh 

Mahmud, on his accession, sent the title of king and the 
insignia of royalty to Kutb ud dm, to be held under him He 
does not appear to have attempted to disturb Eldoz m his 
possession (although two sons of the prince of Bamian asserted 
the rights of their family, and for a time expelled Eldoz from 
Ghazni) , but on the death of Mahmud, which happened 
within five or six 11 years, there was a general civil war through 
out all his dominions west of the Indus, and those countries 
had not recovered their tranquillity when they w ere all subdued 
by tho Kings of Kharizm 

Ghazni was taken by those conquerors in ad 1215, and 


princes) continued by tho house of 
Gh6r and the Slave Kings. At first 
the lottera are Vagarf, then Arabic 
letters are adopted with one or other 
of the Indian types until at length, 
tho purely Mussulman typo becomes 
Universal Tho last specimen of the 
belongs to Hal ban a reign 
the change of dynasty to that 
of Khdjl the conduct of tho Munara 
randan princes towards the Hindus 


became more intolerant and cm®* 
Mr Thomas however (Journ. It 1 
\ol tx.) thinks that it was the 
course, in the Muhammadan con 
quests m Central Asia to retain in 
current types of coinage as tar 
possible unaltered. — E d ] , 

23 A.D 1203 A.H 005 (Do Guignes) 
A.D 1210 A.H 007 (Qoni) 

1212, a n 009 (D Herbolotl 
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Firuz Coh afc an earlier period Many accounts, indeed, 
represent Mahmud as having been killed on that occasion 14 


J * For particulars of Mahmud’s 
reign, and tho subsequent confusions, 
see Do Guignes (Kharizme), D Her 
belot (art Mahmoud), and tho history 
of tho house of Ghdr, in the Annota- 
tions on Profossor Dorn’s History of 
the Afghans 

Tho Ghdrls appear to have re 
covered from this temporary extinc 
tion, for in tho beginning of tho four 
teenth century, less than 100 years 
after the death of Chengiz IQidn, wo 
find Mohammed Sara Ghorl defending 
Herat agamst one of tho successors 
of that conqueror {D Olison, vol iv 


p 515, &c ) , and at a later period, 
Tamerlane, in his Memoirs, mentions 
Gluyds ud dm, son of AAz (or Mdizz) 
ud din, as ruler of Khorasdn, Ghdr, 
and Glurjistdn , and m many places 
calls him and his father Ghdrts 
{ Walfusdt Ttmuri, p 145) Princes 
of tho samo dynasty aro mentioned 
m Price, vol n , who calls thoir family 
Kirst, or Guorot , and all tho names 
mentioned on those occasions are 
found m a list of Kurt longs gnon by 
Profossor Dorn (Annotations p 92), 
from Jtlnabl, who says they aro 
asserted to bo of tlio Sur Alghdri 
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KINGS OP DELHI TO THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE 
OF TlMUR, AD 1206 TO 1526 


CHAPTER I 

SLAVE KINGS 

ad 1206 ah 603— ad 1288 ah CS7 

Independence of India — 'Progress of a Turki slave — Conquests of the Moguls 
under Cheng z Khdn a d 1221 a n 018— King of Kh&rizm pursued 
into India— Returns to Persia AD 1223 a h G20— State of Hindostan- 
Death of Altamish, A d 1230 a h 633 Shaban 20— Sultdna R«z a, 
a d 1236 ah 634 — Her virtues — And weakness — Rebellion— -The queen 
defeated and puttodeath — Mogul irruption into thePanjAb — OtherMogul 
irruptions A D 1244 a h 642 — Ghiy&a ud din Balban vazir— Removal 
of Balban — Discontents and intrigues, A D 1253 A H * 

restored — Balban puts down tho influence of the slaves — Hi$ character 
—Revolt of Bengal, A D 1279 a h 078— Suppressed— Mother Mogul 
irruption — Victory and death of tho heir apparent — Death of ^ Q , ftn ’ 
a d 1280 a h 685 — Intrigues and power of the vazlr Nizam ud aui 
Massacre of Mogul mercenaries — Kings interview with nis * aU ® r .T 
Murder of the vazlr — Tho king dethroned and put to death, a.d 
ah C87 

Kutb ud dm EibaL 

Trom the death of Shahab ud din, India became an independent 
kingdom , and after tho disturbance occasioned by the dis 
solution of his empire had subsided, it ceased to have any 
connexion with the countries beyond the Indus 

Tho life of Kutb ud din, tho founder of this new monarcliyi 
affords a specimen of the history of tho Turki slaves who ro^o 
to sovereignty throughout Asia, and who for a long time 
furnished a succession of rulers to India . 

He was brought to Nishapur m his infancy, and purchased 
by a wealthy person, who had lnm instructed in Persian am 
Arabic On his death Kutb was sold to a merchant, wft 
presented him to Shahab ud dm Ho soon acquired nis 
master’s favour, and was in command of a body of horse, when, 
w some border warfare with the Khanzmians, ho was taken 
prisoner on an occasion in which his gallantry had been con 
spicuous Being afterwards recaptured, bo was rcceiv 
with an increase of favour, and by his subsequent good 
conduct stood so high in his sovereign s estimation, tliat, at er 
363 
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the defeat of the Kaja of Ajmir, he was left in charge of all the 
new conquests 

His master’s subsequent successes were greatly promoted, 
as has been shown, by Kutb ud din’s ability in his new station , 
and in process of time the conduct of affairs in Hindostan 
was almost entirely confided to lus discretion A natural 
manliness of character inherent in the Turks gave to newly 
raised officers of that nation an estimation among the other 
great men which seldom falls to the lot of the creatures of 
princes , and Kutb ud dm, instead of being an object of 
jealousy, seems to have been generally beloved for the 
frankness and generosity of his disposition 

Besides the friendships formed with the great, he strength- 
ened himself by family connexions with persons circumstanced 
like himself He married the daughter of Eldoz , ho gave his 
sister in marriage to Nasir ud dm Kubacha , and he afterwards 
bestowed his daughter on Altamish, another rising slave, who 
afterwards succeeded to his throne 

Nasir ud dm from the first acknowledged his superiority, 
and held Sind of him, under the supremacy of Mahmud of 
Ghor , but Eldoz, with whom ambition had more force than 
family ties, affected to treat India as if it \\ ere still a depend- 
ency of Ghazni, set out with an army to enforce his claim, 
and almost immediately gamed possession of Labor lie was 
soon after driven out by Kutb ud dm, who followed up Ilia 
success by the capture of Ghazni After being some time in 
possession, he was expelled in his turn by Eldoz, and spent 
the rest of his life in the government of lus own dominions, 
where he left a permanent reputation a3 a just and virtuous 
ruler He had only been four years on the throne, but his 
administration had been known for the twenty years that he 
officiated as the representative of Shahab ud dm. 

A' ram 

A'ram, his son, succeeded him He showed no capacity 
and was dethroned within a twelvemonth by his brother m law, 
Altamish 


Shams ud dm Altamish 

It is related of Altamish, probably after his elevation, that 
he was of noble family, but was sold, like Joseph, by lus envious 
brothers Sultan Shahab ud din, unwilling to pay the price 
demanded for lum, allowed Kutb ud dm as a favour to purchase 
him for 50,000 pieces of silver He passed through 
stations, and was governor of Behar at the time of his . 
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Ho was invited to the throne by a party , but a numerous 
body of Turki chiefs were opposed to him, and he did not gam 
possession without a battle 

Eldoz, m his assumed superiority, gave him investiture 
unasked , but being soon after driven out of Ghazni by the 
King of Kharizm, ho made an attempt to establish himself 
in India He penetrated to Tanesar, and had even made a 
party in Altamish’s court, when he was defeated, was taken 
prisoner, and ended his days in confinement 

Altamish next marched against his wife’s uncle, Nasir ud 
din Kubacha, who had asserted his independence m Sind , but, 
although he displayed great activity and personal gallantry, 
ho did not succeed in establishing his sovereignty 1 

At this time it seemed far from improbable that the Khatiz 
mians would pursue their conquests into India, and Nasir ud 
dm had already been engaged with bodies of their troops which 
had approached the Indus 

But all these alarms were suspended by an event which 
changed the whole face of Asia Chengiz Khan, originally 
a petty chief among the Moguls, having subdued the three 
nations of Tartary, and swelled his bands with their united 
hordes, burst on the Mahometan kingdoms with an army that 
never was equalled in numbers either before or since 

This irruption of the Moguls was the greatest calamity that 
has fallen on mankind since the deluge They had no religion 
to teach, and no seeds of improvement to sow, nor did they 
offer an alternative of conversion or tribute , their only object 
was to slaughter and destroy, and the only trace they left was 
in the devastation of every country which they visited The 
storm first fell on the Sultan of Kharizm, who had drawn it on 
himself by the murder of Cliengiz’s ambassadors His armies 
were defeated, his cities demolished, his country laid waste, 
and a great part of his subjects either massacred or reduced 
to slavery He himself died of a broken heart, in an mac 
cessible retreat on an island m the Caspian, and his son and 
successor, Jclal ud din, was driven into the eastern extremity 
of his dominions 

This prince defended his country gallantly to the last Ho 
gained a victory near Candahar, and another still farther to 
the cast , but these successes did not even retard his nun 
His last battle was on the Indus, where after displaying the 
most obstinate valour, and witnessing the total destruction 


‘ Fenahta m 1 » Hutory o/ Stm 
vol u p 414 makes only one exp< 
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of lua army, he swam the nver with seven followers amidst 
a shower of arrows from his enemies, whom he left m admiration 
of his intrepidity * 

In the course of the night and next day he was joined by 
120 of his soldiers, and before many days were passed ho had 
assembled 4,OQO horse The Moguls threatening to cross the 
Indus, 5 he fled towards Delhi, and applied to Altamish for 
assistance, or at least for an asylum Altamish sent a courteous 
answer, but was too prudent to draw on himself the resentment 
of the Moguls , Jelal ud din, left to his own resources, formed 
an alliance with the Gakkars, drew together an army by means 
of plunder, and at length attacked Nasir ud dm Kubacka, 
and forced him to take refuge in Multan After this he kept 
no measures with any one he ravaged the country on the 
Indus, invaded and conquered Sind, and would, perhaps, 
have maintained himself in the possession of it, if some hopes 
in Persia had not induced him to pass into Kirman 

Finding the Mogul armies withdrawn from Persia, he again 
established his power in that country, opposed them with 
vigour in a new invasion, and was killed at last in Mesopotamia, 4 
ten years after his passage of the Indus 1 

During his abode m Sind, Ferishta relates that a Mogul 
army * came in pursuit of him, laid siege to Multan, and, being 
repelled by Nasir ud dm, continued their march to Sind, which 
Jelal ud dm had quitted They conducted themselves with 
their usual barbarity throughout , and, finding provisions 
scarce in their camp before they departed, they put to death 


2 Do Guignes vol m pp 58 59 
D Hcrbelot Fenshta vol it p 415 

3 [India thus juot escaped the 
storm of Moghul barbarism which 
laid waste Central and Western Asia 
Cliengiz Kh&n s empire was divided 
at hia death A.U. G24 among his four 
sons Juji (or rather his son Batu 
at lus fathers untimely death) had 
Kipchak, t e the country north of 
the Aral and Caspian to the Black 
Sea Chaghatoi Khan had the coun 
try to the east of Iupchalc, t e In 
dependent Tartary north of the Tibet 
mountains and Hindu Kush Octal 
Ivhdn had the original country of 
tho Moghuls and fixed lus seat at 
Karakorum and this branch was at 
first acknowledged as the head of the 
empire , Tull Khan tool China In 
1 ereia the descendants of Hul&ku 
Mum succeeded in establishing a 
fifth dynasty The kingdom of 


Chaghatai was at lost dm led into 
Moghulistan and Tranaoxiana Timur 
crushed the rebellious Amirs of 
the latter dynasty, then in its ex 
tremo decline and alter aflecting 
to be only minister to the descendant 
of Chaghat&i himself seized the 
tlirone in a d 1370 See Erskine s 
Baber and Humayun \al l — E d] 

4 [His army was dissolved and 
some of his Turkmans engaged under 
the So juk Sultan of Icomiun and 
among these were the obscure fathers 
of the Ottoman line Qthmnn seized 
Nicomedia m 1299 Bajozefc was hi3 
great grandson and his great grand 
son was Mohammad II who took 
Constantinople See Gibbon ch 
lxiv — Ed ] 

5 D Herbelot art Gelaleddi i 

8 Fenshta says under ChaghitAi 
Ivhan in person but— probably a 
detachment 
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He was invited to the throne by a party , but a numerous 
body of Turki chiefs were opposed to lum, and lie did not gain 
possession without a battle 

Eldoz, in his assumed superiority, gave lum investiture 
unasked , but, being soon after driven out of Ghazni by the 
King of Khanzm, he made an attempt to estabhsh himself 
m India He penetrated to Tanesar, and had even made a 
party in Altamish’s court, when he was defeated, was taken 
prisoner, and ended his days in confinement 

Alt mush next marched against his wife’s uncle, Nasir ud 
dm Kubacha, who had asserted his independence m Sind , but, 
although he displayed great activity and personal gallantry, 
he did not succeed in establishing his sovereignty 1 

At this time it seemed far from improbable that the Knahz 
mians would pursue their conquests into India, and ISasir ud 
dm had already been engaged with bodies of their troops wine 
had approached the Indus , ? 

But all these alarms were suspended by an event wmen 
changed the whole face of Asia Chengiz Khan, originally 
a petty chief among the Moguls, having subdued the three 
nations of Tartary, and swelled his bands with their urn c 
hordes, hurst on the Mahometan kingdoms with an army a 
never was equalled in numbers either before or since 

This irruption of the Moguls was the greatest calamity tn 
has fallen on mankind since the deluge They had no > re bgJO 
to teach, and no seeds of improvement to sow, nor did tuey 
offer an alternative of conversion or tribute , their only o jec 
was to slaughter and destroy, and the only trace they let w 
in tho devastation of every country which they visited 
storm first fell on the Sultan of Khanzm, who had drawn i o 
himself by the murder of Chengiz’s ambassadors His armi 
were defeated, his cities demolished, his country laid was ! 
and a great part of his subjects either massacred or reduc 
to slavery He himself died of a broken heart, in an ina 
cessible retreat on an island in tho Caspian, and lus son a 
successor, Jclal ud din, was driven into the eastern extreffl j 
of his dominions « 

This prince defended Ins country gallantly to the last 
gained a victory near Candahar, and another still farther 
the east , but these successes did not even retard his 
His last battle was on the Indus, where, after displaying 
most obstinate a alour, and witnessing the total destruc i° 

1 Fenshta in his II ts lory of Stnd second there 13 a coidusion regards 
voL u p 414, makes only one expe the Klnljts which throws tne 
ilil ion , in hu General Hulor j \ ol 1 into doubt 
p 208, ho makes (u« , but w the 
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would start up, and the old ones would become unruly, till the 
next vigorbus monarch had almost to begin the conquest anew 
After these victories Altamish returned to Delhi, and died 
in April, 1236, as ho was about to set out on a journey to 
Multan 

During the course of his reign he received investiture from 
the Calif of Baghdad, the most authoritative recognition of a 
new government that could take place among Mussulmans 
Hi 3 vazir was a man of great eminence, and had been long 
in one of the highest employments under the calif The 
author of the “ Jami ul Hikayat,” a very popular collection 
of historical anecdotes in Persian, resided at his court 

The beautiful column called the Kutb, or Cutab Minor, 
near Delhi was completed in the reign of Altamish It is m 
the form of a minaret, with galleries , the shaft is fluted in a 
manner peculiar to itself, and ornamented with the richest 
effect It is 242 feet high, although injured by an earthquake, 
and is still, I believe, the highest column in the world Near 
it is an unfinished mosque, which for grandeur of design and 
elegance of execution is equal to anything in India It is 
ascribed m an inscription to Shahab ud dm Ghon 

Ruin ud dm 

At the death of Altamish the contest with the Hindus 
was at an end , and the period which followed was occupied 
by a succession of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equally 
destitute of present interest and permanent effects 

Rukn ud din, who succeeded his father, lavished his trea- 
sures on dancing women, buffoons, and musicians, and left the 
government to his mother , and her tyranny and cruelty soon 
drove all ranks into rebellion He was deposed after a reign 
of seven months, and his sister Rezia was raised to the throne 
in lus place 

Sultana Rezia 

“ Rezia Begum,” says Tenshta, “ was endowed with every 
princely virtue, and those who scrutinize her actions mo3t 
severely will find in her no fault but that she was a woman ” 1 
If not distinguished for literature, she read the Koran cor 
rectly , and such was her talent for business, that Altamish, 
when absent on his southern campaigns, left her in charge of 
his government in preference to his sons Her conduct on 
the throne did not disappoint the expectations entertained 
of her Of the two separate factions which had concurred 

* Briggs 8 l truhfa \ol i p 217 
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10,000 Indian prisoners, when they would have been equally 
relieved by setting them free 

After he was delivered from this succession of enemies, 
Nasir ud dm was again invaded by Altamish, who this time 
was more successful than before Nasir ud din was constrained 
to retreat to Bakkar , and on attempting, afterwards, to 
continue his course to Sind, he was drowned with all his family, 
in a sudden squall on the Indus, and the whole of the territory 
subject to him submitted to the victor 

The country to the south of Tatta seems to have mam 
tamed its independence from the time of Mohammed Casim to 
that under discussion It may perhaps have acknowledged 
the superiority of some of the intermediate dynasties during the 
interval, but the internal government was never out of the 
hands of the Sumera Rajputs 

In the same year with this expedition to Sind, Altamish 
marched against Bakhtiar Khilji, who looked on Behar and 
Bengal as his own conquest, and though he professed obedience 
to Kutb ud din (to whose daughter he was married), openly 
disclaimed all dependence on his successor Altamish was 
successful in this undertaking , he deprived Bakhtiar of Behar 
(the government of which he conferred on his own son), and 
obliged him to hold Bengal under the crown of Delhi Bakh 
tiar made a subsequent attempt to retrieve his losses, was 
defeated by the prince who governed Behar, and lost his life 
in the conflict 

Altamish was now occupied for upwards of six years m 
reducing the part of Hmdostan which had remained inde 
pendent He began by taking Rmtambor, which, though so 
much in the line of former conquests, had been protected by 
its mountainous situation He next took Mandu, a town 
of great extent and natural strength in Malwa , Gwalior, 
which had revolted, was next recovered , Blnlsa was likewise 
taken , and the occupation of the ancient capital Ujein, with 
the destruction of its celebrated temple, completed the conquest 
of Malwa 

All Hmdostan, except some insulated portions, now ac 
knowledged the government of Delhi , but the obedience of 
the different portions was m different degiee 3 , from entire 
subjection to very imperfect dependence , and in this states 
with various fluctuations, it remained till the end of the Mogul 
empire In a succession of strong reigns the subject country 
would greatly exceed the rest, and the pnnccs, who retained 
the- internal government of their territories, would bo quite 
submissive and obedient m general politics but two or three 
weak rulers would again throw ail into confusion , new princes 
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would start up, and the old ones would become unruly, till the 
next vigorous monarch had almost to begin the conquest anew. 

After these victories Altamish returned to Delhi, and died 
m April, 1236, as ho was about to set out on a journey to 
Multan 

During the course of Ins reign he received investiture from 
the Calif of Baghdad, the most authoritative recognition of a 
new government that could take place among Mussulmans 

His vazir was a man of great eminence, and had been long 
in one of the highest employments under the calif The 
author of the “ Jami ul Hikayat,” a very popular collection 
of historical anecdotes in Persian, resided at his court 

The beautiful column called the Kutb, or Cutab Mmar, 
near Delhi, was completed in the reign of Altamish It is in 
the form of a minaret, with galleries , the shaft is fluted in a 
manner peculiar to itself, and ornamented with the richest 
effect It is 242 feet high, although injured by an earthquake, 
and is still, I believe, the highest column in the world Near 
it is an unfinished mosque, which for grandeur of design and 
elegance of execution is equal to anything in India It is 
ascribed in an inscription to Shahab ud din Ghon 

Ruin ud dm 

At the death of Altamish the contest with the Hindus 
was at an end , and the period which followed was occupied 
by a succession of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equally 
destitute of present interest and permanent effects 

Rukn ud din, who succeeded his father, lavished his trea- 
sures on dancing women, buffoons, and musicians, and left the 
government to his mother , and her tyranny and cruelty soon 
drove all ranks into rebellion He was deposed after a reign 
of seven months, and his sister Rezia was raised to the throne 
in Ins place 

Sidlana Rezia 

“ Rezia Bdgum,” says Terishta, “ was endowed with every 
princely virtue, and those who scrutinize her actions most 
severely will find m her no fault but that she was a woman ” ’ 
If not distinguished for literature, she read the Koran cor- 
rectly , and such was her talent for business, that Altamish, 
when absent on his southern campaigns, left her m charge of 
his government in preference to his sons Her conduct on 
the throne did not disappoint the expectations entertained 
of her Of the two separate factions which had concurred 
1 Bnggaa Ftwhta \ol u p 217 
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in dethroning her brother one was opposed to the elevation 
of the sultana The vazir of the last two kings was at the 
head of the latter faction, and they were strong enough to 
appear before Delhi, and to defeat an army that was coming 
*to its relief But the queen’s arts were more effectual than 
her arni3 She succeeded so well in sowing dissensions among 
her enemies, that the whole confederacy dissolved, and left 
the individuals composing it at her mercy Some wero put 
to death and others conciliated , and in a short time quiet 
was perfectly restored 

The intornal administration of Rezta did not fall short of 
her political address She appeared daily on her throne in the 
usual habit of a sultan * gave audience to all comers, reformed 
the abuses which had crept in under the last government, 
revised the laws decided suits of importance, and evinced ah 
the qualities of a just and able' sovereign But her talents 
and virtues were insufficient to protect her from the effects 
of a single weakness It was shown in the extraordinary 
marks of favour which she showered on her Master of the 
Horse , who, to make her partiality more degrading, was an 
Abyssinian slave It does not appear that her fondness was 
criminal, since the greatest breach of decorum alleged against 
her was her allowing the Abyssinian to lift her on her horse It 
was, however, imprudent in the highest degree , for bv raising 
her favourite to the office of Amir al Omani,* which gave him 
rank over all other courtiers, she at once disgusted her nobility 
and furnished them with a plausible ground for exciting a 
clamour against her 

The first who openly rebelled was a Turki chief called 
Alturna The queen immediately marched against his fort 
of Batinda , but her army mutinied, her favourite was killed 
in a tumult, and she herself, being made prisoner, was consigned 
to Altuma, as the safest hands in which she could be placed , 
while her brother Belirfim was raised to the vacant throne, 

Rezia, when force failed her, had again recourse to art 
and she so far gamed over Altuma by the influence of lo v ® 
of ambition, that he agreed to marry her, and to assert her 
rights against his former confederates Aided by her new 
consort, the queen assembled an army, and advanced to Delhi 
and it was not till after two bloody battles that she was mao° 
prisoner along with her husband, and both were put to death 
Her reign lasted for* three years and six months 

8 SI o tl scardod her female ap Elliot s Historians vol • p 1"" 
Tiorel and \cil wore a tumo and can Ed] , ~ 

like a man ga\op U blio audience and * laterally. Commander ol com 
rodo on an elephant without any mandore tlmt is Goneral in wi « 
attempt at concealment (Sir H 
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Motzz ud din Bchrdm 

The new king endeavoured, by treachery and assassination, 
to rid himself of the nobles who, for their own purposes, had 
raised him to the throne Before ho had attained his end, < 
Ins dominions 'were invaded by a body of Moguls, who pene- 
trated to Labor , and the assemblage of troops winch followed 
led to new plots and seditions, which ended in his imprisonment 
v and death, after ho had reigned two years and two months 

Aid ud din Maraud 

The reign of the next sultan, a son of Rukn ud din, was a 
repetition of the same scenes, inci eased by the cruelty and 
licentiousness of the king, until, at the end of little more than 
two \ears, he was deposed and put to death. 

The only remarkable events of Ins reign were two irruptions 
of the Moguls the first through Tibet into Bengal," the only 
one recoided from that quarter during the period of authentic 
history , and the other by a division of the army of Mangu 
Khan into the north-western part of the kingdom The first 
of these invasions was defeated by the local officers . the 
second advanced no farther than Uch, on the joint rivers of 
the Punjab to the south of Multan. 

Nasir ud din Mahmud 

The twenty years’ reign of Nasir ud din was full of distur- 
bances, foreign and domestic, though none sufficient to overturn 
the government He was tho grandson 11 of Altamish, had 
been imprisoned immediately after that prince’s death, and, 
though he had been for some time released and intrusted with 
a government, he retained the retired and studious habits of 
his youth He reposed with entire confidence on the conduct 
of his vazir, whose name was Glnyas ud din Balban This 
minister was a Turki slave of Altannsh, and had been honoured 
by, that monarch with the hand of one of his daughters, the 
aunt of the reigning king 

The great danger was now from tho Moguls, who were in 
possession of all the countries west of the Indus To guard 
against it, Balban formed the frontier provinces into one great 
government, at the head of which he placed his relation, Shir 
Khan, who, like himself, had been a slave He then advised 

10 [For the lustory of this error, p 121, Chengtz Kh&n has been sub 
winch appears to have arisen from stituted for Jajnagar — Ed ] 
tho mistranscription of tho original 11 [His father had died, while 
text of tlie Tabak&t 1 Nasan se a governor of Beh&r and Bengal — Ed 1 
Thomas, Chronicle of Pathan Kings, 
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the king to proceed in person to the Panjab While in that 
province ho severely chastised the Gakkars, for their co 
operation with the Moguls in their inroads, and compelled the 
jagirdars,” who had long neglected their duty, to furnish their 
contingents with regularity 

He next turned his arms against different Hindu rajas, 
whom the weakness of the preceding reigns had tempted to 
revolt In the first campaign ho restored the royal authority 
in the country on both sides of the Jumna, from opposite 
Delhi to Calinjer in Bundtlcand , and in the three following 
years ho settled the hilly country of Mcwat, extending from 
near Delhi to the Chambal, the neighbouring territory of 
Rintambor, and the more remote one of Chitor He afterwards 
took the strong fort of Narwar, m Bundelcand, reduced Chan 
den, and recovered all the revolted part of Malwa In an 
interval of these expeditions he quelled a rebellion of the 
governor of Ucli and during the same period, Shir Khan, 
governor of the Panjab, not only kept the Moguls out of his . 
province, but invaded their territory and took possession of 
Ghazni 

During most of these operations the king accompanied the 
army, and was the ostensible author of all its success He 
nevertheless began to feel uneasy in the secondary place which 
he really occupied, and was induced by the insinuations of 
Imad ud din, an artful courtier, who had risen by the favour 
of the vazir, to remove that minister from his post, and to 
confer it on his secret accuser 

All the vazir’s immediate adherents were soon after dis 
placed , and the misgovemment which followed created 
extensive discontents, and afforded a pretext to ten governors 
of provinces, who probably were in league with Ghiyas to 
unite their troops, and address a remonstrance to the king + 
followed up by a demand, in respectful but firm terms, for the 
dismission of the new minister No mention was made o 
the displaced vazir, but the object of the confederacy was 
obvious , and, as resistance would have been hopeless the 
king recalled Ghiyas ud dm, who thenceforth was the real hea 
of the government , 

Imad ud dm now raised a rebellion, in which he involv 
a relation of the king’s , and although he was himself soon 
taken and put to death, yet a confederacy had been form 
including the Hindu raja of a place called Satnur, and t 8 
king’s governor of Sind This rebellion was not entirely 
quelled till the end of the second year . 

During the same time another Mogul attack on the Panja 
** Holders of l&nd on military service See page 80 
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was repelled, and an expedition was afterwards undertaken 
against the revolted governor of Karrah Manikpur A more 
difficult task was to put down the inhabitants of Mewat Tho 
vazir went against them, and it was not without great exertion 
and some danger that he vanquished them in battle, and 
ultimately reduced their country Ten thousand of the 
insurgents are said to have been Blain The fierce and tur- 
bulent mountaineers of Mewat, though their frontier was 
within twenty five miles of Delhi, were never entirely quieted 
until the establishment of the British government 

The last event of the reign was the arrival of an ambassador 
from Hulaku Khan,” grandson of Chengiz Khan, and himself 
a very powerful monarch Every exertion was made to give 
him an honourable reception, and the splendour of the court 
is described as worthy of the best days of the monarchy No 
other occurrence is recorded until the death of tho king, m 
February, 126G 

* T Nasir ud din’s private life was that of a derviso He 
defrayed all his personal expenses by copying books his faro 
was of the humblest description, and was cooked by the queen, 
to whom he allowed no female servant , he had only one wife, 
and no concubines He was an eminent patron of Persiau 
literature The “ Tabakati Nasin,” a general lnstoiy of Persia 
and India, which still retains the highest celebrity, was written 
at his court, and takes its name from him 

An instance is told of his temper and courtesy On showing 
one of the books he had transcribed to a nobleman of his 
court, the nobleman pointed out several mistakes, which the 
king immediately corrected When the nobleman was gone, 
he was observed to erase the corrections and restore the old 
reading , and when asked his reason, he said he knew that 
the copy was right all the time, but thought it better to make 
Vue curretiViuns Vnan to T nurt t’ne lee’nngs ot a wen mtentioned 
adviser 


Ghiyas ud dm Balban 11 

Balban, being already in possession of all the powers of 
king, found no difficulty in assuming the title 

He had been brought up from infancy at the court of Alta- 
mish, and had taken an active part in all the intrigues and 
revolutions of the succeeding reigns During the life of 
Altamish, he had entered into a covenant for mutual support 

** waa Iho eon of Tull Khan, abaUahed the Khalifato putting the 
and brother of Maugu Kh&n He last khalif to death — Ed ] 
sacked Baghd&d m a,d 12o9 and » Often called Baltn by English 
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with forty of the king’s other slaves, most of whom had attained 
to high stations Having gained his own object, he desired 
to put an end to a system wluch would have endangered the 
succession of his family He therefore, on various pretexts, 
made away with his surviving confederates (some of them 
his own near connexions by marriage), and he henceforth 
made it an invariable rule to confer no office but on men of 
ramily So ostentatiously did he exercise his new policy, that 
he affected a repugnance even to ordinary intercourse with 
people of low origin He also made it a rule to exclude Hindus 
from all offices of trust All his other acts partook of the same 
contracted spuit He established laws for the preservation 
of game round his capital , and having exceeded in wine in 
his early life, he severely punished even the moderate use of 
it after he had reformed In cases of rebellion, not satisfied 
with chastising the leaders, as had been usual, he extended 
capital pumshmentto themeanest of their vassals and retainers 
Stories are told of his inflexible justice , but they consis 
in publicly whipping governors of provinces, and sometimes 
having them beaten to death in his presence 

This narrow minded and selfish tyrant was raised, oy 
circumstances, to the appearance of a liberal and enughtenea 
monarch The horrors of the Mogul invasion drove men o 
eminence from the countries to which it extended , an 
Balban’s being the only Mahometan government that wa 
not subverted, his court was filled with illustrious exiles ot 
religion He used to boast that no less than fifteen sovereig 
princes had been dependent on his hospitality he 6 av ® , 
names of their territories to the streets which they mna » > 

and his capital long preser\ed those memorials of Rum, » 
Ivharum, Baghdad, and other kingdoms 

The number of literary fugitives was naturally still m 
considerable , and as the king’s eldest son, Prince Mohamm , 
was a young man of the greatest accomplishments, his P a i ^^ 
was the resort of all the famous authors of that age 
chief, among many names well known in Persian litera 
was the poet Amir Khusrou, on the possession of whose soc ) 
the prince was congratulated by Sadi," who sent him a coj j 

r, f lua tvarlrc. - J <1 — * 1.., nM flfre nre\ enteu 


of his works, and regretted that his extiemc old age P*f' en , . 
tecenting an invitation to Delhi Balban himself na 


hts accepting an invitation to Delhi — sur 

turn for pomp and magnificence, so that his court was ^ 
rounded by an external splendour which blinded strangers 
its real chaiuctcr , 0 { 

He was disturbed bv Hindu insurrections on the ban 
the Jumna and Ganges, as well as m the mountains of JuU 

14 The celebrated moral poet , peil aps tlu> best author Persia e\ er pr‘>*- lu 
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Mohammed, who was governor of the province, hastened 
thither from the capital, where he had gone to meet his father 
He defeated the invaders, and had recovered all the country 
they had overrun, when a fresh army arrived of chosen troops 
under a celebrated general named Timur Khan A sanguinary 
conflict took place, and the prince gained a complete victory , 
but was killed by a body of the enemy, who had kept together 
during the pursuit Amir Khusrou, the poet, his constant 
companion, was taken prisoner on the same occasion " 

This loss drew tears from the meanest soldier in the army, 
and touched the heart even of Balban That monarch had 
now reached his eightieth year, and was fast sinking under 
the affliction that had fallen on him, when he summoned his 
second son, Bakarra Khan, 1 ® to attend him on his deathbed 
His son, finding him in les3 immediate danger than he ex- 
pected, returned without leave to Ins province of Bengal , 
and Balban was so much offended that he sent for Kei Khusrou, 
the son of Prince Mohammed, and immediately declared him 
his heir Soon after this act the king died The ministers 
desirous of averting a civil war, proclaimed Kei Kobad, the 
son of Bakarra Khan, and restored Khusrou to his father’s 
government of Mult&n 

Both the losing claimants appeared to acquiesce in this 
arrangement, and Kei Kobad mounted tho throne without 
opposition 

Moxzz ud din Kei Kobad 


Tho new king, who was in his eighteenth year at his acces- 
sion, gave way, without restraint, to tho pleasures natural 
to his age He was encouraged in his vices by his vazir, Nizdm 
ud dm, who entertained hopes of securing the crown for himself 
As Kei Khusrou stood immediately in tho way of Ins design, 
ho took advantage of somo imprudence on hts part to render 
him an object of jealousy to tho king , and being thus secure 
of impunity, ho procured his assassination By similar art 3 
ho brought about tho death or disgrace of all tho ministers 
who were not his ow n creatures , and as his w ife’s ascendency 
was as great in tho harem as his was in tho court, ho held tho 
king entirely cut off from all knowlcdgo but what- ho thought 
proper to impart 

Mogul adventurers had at this timo taken service 
at Delhi it was an object to Nizdm ud dm to ohenato tlu>° 
useful auxiliaries from tho king , and ho w orked on that pnneo * 

f ”, L"” 5 “T5 ft Pn*onor in Balkh » [More properly fingl ri 

I*? - “JWvranUMTotoa ho vm also calle-i uJ '' n * 

STSw**" 1 r l W n,b ?P™ce , (loath Ed J 
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, fears by pretending a correspondence between them and tlieir 
hostile countrymen, until he induced him to invite their chiefs 
to a banquet, and put them treacherously to death 

Before his schemes were matured, he was interrupted by 
the approach of the king’s father, Bakarra Khan, who, hearing 
of the state of affairs, marched with an army to look after 
the mterests of his family The vazir easily prevailed on the 
king to move out to oppose him , but when the armies drew 
near, Bakarra Khan appealed so strongly to his son’s affections 
that the minister could no longer prevent an interview He 
endeavoured to frustrate the effects of it by imposing many 
humiliating ceremonies on Bakarra Khan, to all which that 
prince submitted , until, after repeated obeisances, he found 
the king remaining unmoved on Ins throne, when, shocked by 
this unnatural behaviour, he burst into tears This sight 
overpowered all the king’s resolutions he leaped from his 
throne, and ran to throw himself at his father’s feet , and, the 
father hastening to prevent him, he fell on Ins neck, and they 
remained for some minutes weeping in each other’s arms, while 
the whole court was almost as much affected as themselves 
When the first transport was over, Kei Kobad seated his father 
on the throne, and showed him every mark of love and rever- 
ence M All thoughts of war were now at an end , but, after 
repeated interviews, Bakarra Khan found that the vazlr’s 
vigilance, and his power over the enfeebled mind of the king, 
rendered it impossible to subvert Ins authority by peaceful 
means , and being unwilling, or unable, to resort to force, ho 
returned to Bengal, and left his son to his fate 

Kei Kobad plunged anew into all sorts of debauchery, and to 
such excess that, at that early age, he entirely broke his consti- 
tution, and brought on an attack of palsy Being now driven 
on reflection, he perceived all the dangers of his situation , and, 
unable to nd himself of his minister by honourable means* he 
had recourse to the lessons with which he had been made fami- 
liar, and succeeded, before long, in taking him off by poison 
The removal of this predominating influence served only 
to let loose a number of other enemies, all eager to seize on 
the power which the king was unable himself to retain 

The ascendency of the slaves about the court had been 
destroyed by the policy of Balban, and the contest was now 
between the principal military leaders , and as the natrv e 
Indians were not yet of sufficient importance to form a party, 
the only competitors were the Tartar chiefs and those of the 

3 [Amir Khusrau has taken thi3 For an analysis of it see Joum. At 
history as the subject of his poem tha Soc. Btngal, 1860 — Ed ] 

-Kiran u* Sa dam, in 4 000 couplets. 
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old kingdom of Ghazni or Gkor. The Khiljis seem, from the 
ability of their chief, or some advantage of their own, to have 
been at the head of the latter class : they prevailed over the 
Tartars, and Jelal ud din Khilji was raised to the throne, after 
the way had been opened for him by the assassination of Kci 
Kobad.* 1 
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CHAPTER II 

A D 1288, a h 687— a d 1321, a n 721 
Mild government of Jelal ud dm — Vigour of Ala ud dm, the king's nephew — 
Ala ud din’s invasion of the Deckan, a d 1294, a n G93 — Submission of 
Deogin — A1& ud din's return to Hindostan — Assassination of JelAl ud 
dm, July 19, a d 1295, a h 695, Ramazan 17 — Singular instance of 
credulity and injustice — Expedition to Guzerat, a d 1297, A h 697- 
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Jelal ud din Khilji 1 

JelSl ud D[h was seventy years of age when he came to the 
government. 


M [Fenshta calls the competitors 
of the Khiljis, Mogul a , * but it is 
impossible to believe in the sscend- 
ency of that tnbo, any more than m 
tho disappearance of the Turks, at 
so early a period The pretender set 

* [Tho original has <xtr6l “Turks.” 
wrongly translated “ Moguls," ZiA 
(p 171) expressly saj a 
“ contest between tho 
Turk and non-Turk party, the latter 
being headed by tfw Khiljis. Ho 

j / r ?^. Ul6 , day of lho deaU * 
l l l ! t San S dom PWdl 
trom the house of tho Turlcs Eb j 


up by tho Tartars was, morcoicr, the 
eon of Kci Kobad, a natural object of 
choice to them for his Turk! descent, 
but of aversion to the Moguls for his 
father’s massacre of their chiefs 
The succession of kings of DcJ' 11 
which commenced with Kutb ud din 
is by some considered as a continua- 
tion of the line of Gh6r, but roost 
Oriental writers include those princes, 
along with EldAz and one or two 
others, in a dynasty to which they 
give the name of “ Tho Slsies of the 
Sultans of Ghfir ’’ 

1 For the origin of tho Kluljl** 
Book v. ch. u , noto near the end oj 
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He affected extreme regret at having his high office forced 
on him, and professed the utmost respect and attachment for 
the memory of Ghiyas ud dm He overacted humility so far 
as to refuse to enter the royal palace on horseback, and to 
stand at his usual station in the court instead of occupying 
the throne But he kept the infant son s of the late king in 
custody, and put him to death as soon as he felt strong enough 
for such a measure 

If this last atrocity be imputed to him on false grounds, 
which is not improbable, we should be inclined to acquit him 
of hypocrisy in all his former professions , for, during the rest 
of Ins reign, his lenity to his enemies, both open and secret, 
was carried even to a fault , and he continued to retain the 
simplicity of his manners, and to associate w ith his old friends, 
on the same footing of familiarity that he did when a private 
man He had frequent parties of those friends, together with 
men eminent for wit or literature , and, on those occasions, 
he carried conviviality beyond the limits of the Mahometan 
law, though never beyond those of sobriety 

He had soon occasion to display his clemency Malik 
Jahju, a nephew of Ghiyas ud dm, rebelled against him m his 
government of Karrali, and was joined by all the adherents 
of tho house of Balban They were soon strong enough to 
march to Delhi, but were defeated by the king’s second son, 
Arkalh Khan , and all the chiefs, including Malik Jahju, were 
made prisoners 

Tho king immediately released them all, and sent Malik 
Jahju to Multan, where he allowed him a liberal establishment 
for the rest of his days Ho soon after showed equal magna- 
nimity towards a body of chiefs, of his own tribe, who were 
detected in a plot against his life Unfortunately, he did not 
confine his lenity to personal injuries, but allowed so general 
aw vmjyamty to offenders, that the whole frame of the govern 
ment became relaxed , governors withheld their tribute, 
neglected their duty, and abused their power , tho roads and 
highways were infested by robbers, and bands of plunderers 
and insurgents interrupted the communication between 
different parts of the kingdom 

He marched himself into Malwa to quell an insurrection 
of a more general character He was successful in the main , 
yet from his aversion to shed blood, combined with tho 


tho chapter Though Turks by 
descent they had been so long settled 
among tho Afghans that they had 
almost become identified with that 
people but they probably mixed 
moro with other nations, or at least 


with their Turki brethren, and would 
be more civilized than the generality 
of Afghan mountaineers 

* [The other party had tried to. 
raise him to tho throne under the 
name of Shams ud din — Ed J 
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feebleness of age, he hesitated to attack the principal fortresses 
of the rebels, and left his suppression of the revolt incomplete 
He showed more vigour soon after, on an invasion of the 
Panjab by a numerous host of Moguls, whom he engaged in 
person, and totally defeated With characteristic moderation 
he granted peace to the vanquished enemy, and allowed the 
wreck of their army to retire unmolested Three thousand 
Moguls on this occasion joined the standard, and soon after 
embraced the Mahometan religion A place m the suburbs of 
Delhi, still called Moghulpur, was assigned for their residence 
In the next year he made another march to Main a, which 
was as inconclusive as the first His own weakness however, 
began at this time to be made up for by the energy of his 
nephew, Ala ud dm, governor of Karrab a man of vigour and 
ability, quite exempt from all the scruples which sometimes 
obstructed bis uncle’s success Having obtained permission 
to act against the insurgents in Bundelcand and the east of 
Malwa be not only restrained their turbulence, but took 
several forts, which had before been left to dependent pnncto, 
and gained such a booty as enabled him to make considerable 
additions to his army The king received the intelligence of 
his success with great satisfaction , and although his favounto 
wife endeavoured to put him on his guard against the ambition 
of Ala ud din, he gave hitn the government of Oudh, in addition 
to that which ho before possessed, and allowed him to assemblo 
an armv, and to entertain many of the old adherents of the 
Balban family , 

Ala ud din’s first employment of his force justified his uncle is 
confidence, and opened a new era in the history of India Bo 
resolved to attempt the hitherto untried adventuro of on 
invasion of the Deckan , and setting out with 8,000 chosen 
horse from Karrah, made his way through tho extensive forests 
that still fill tho spaco between that placo and Berar , threw 
tho princes whoso country ho was approaching off their guard, 
by pretending to have left his uncle m disgust , and, having 
thus reached E hchpur, he turned to tho west, and proceeded 
by rapid marches, to Deogiri, tho main object of his expedition 
Deogiri (now Doulatabud) v, os the capital of Rfimdeo, a pnneo 
of so great power that tho Mahometans looked on him as king 
of tho Deckan, and who, in fact, was raja of Mahdrashtra, or 
tho country of tho Marattas 

It was probably owing to tlio natural indolenco of tbc 
Rajputs, and their deeming it dishonourable to attack cac 
other v> ithout warning, that the Mussulman invaders so ottc 
found them unprepared for defence Their example 
to have infected tho other Hindu chiefs, for, on this occasion, 
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the raja was m all the security of profound peace He had no 
troops about him, and his wife and son had gone out of the city 
to a neighbouring temple In the consternation which ensued, 
Ramdeo preserved piesence of mind sufficient to assemble a 
body of 3,000 or 4,000 citizens and domestics With these he 
made head against the enemy, and afforded some little time 
for defensive arrangements He was obliged to giro way 
before long, and retired into the strong hill fort close to the 
city, into which some provisions had hastily been thrown 
The town was taken without resistance, and was given up to 
pillage The merchants were tortured to make them disclose 
their treasures (the first instance mentioned in Mussulman 
history of this species of barbarity) , and forty elephants, 
with some thousand horses of the raja, fell into the hands of 
the enemy Meanwhile the fort was invested , and Ala ud 
din having given out that his army was only the advanced 
guard of the king’s, the arrival of which would speedily render 
all opposition unavailing, the raja became impatient to come 
to terms, and had actually concluded a treaty very favourable 
to the invaders when his son, who had escaped being shut up 
with his father, returned at the head of an army, suddenly 
assembled, but far exceeding that of the Mussulmans m num~ 
bers Trusting to this superiority, he disregarded the remon 
strances of his father, and attacked Ala ud dm The result 
would have gone hard with the invader, if a small body of troops 
which he had left to observe the garrison had not opportunely 
fallen on the enemy, and, being taken for the expected main 
army under the king, created a confusion which could not be 
retrieved After this victory Ala ud dm raised hts demands , 
and as the raja expected reinforcements from his allies, the 
affair might have been prolonged, more than was safe for Ala 
ud din, had not the garrison unexpectedly discovered that, in 
the hurrj of victualling the fort, sacks of salt had been taken 
by mistake instead of sacks of gram, and consequently that 
their provisions were already nearly exhausted This discovery 
made the raja more compliant he agreed to an immense 
payment in money and jewels besides the cession of E'lichpur 
and its dependencies , after which Ala ud dm drew off through 
Khandesh into Malwa 

Ala ud din’s march to Deogm was about 700 miles, great 
part of it through the mountains and forests of the Vindhya 
range, which so completely separates Hindostan from the 
Deckan The narrow and intricate paths, the want of supplies, 
and the danger of exposure to the arrows of the mountaineers, 
made the passage difficult for a small force, and impossible 
for a large one , while the entry into so great and populous 
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a country as the Deckan, with no more than 8,000 men, seemed 
an act of rashness rather than of courage 

To have suimounted these dangers, and obviated, by 
exploring a new route, the increased difficulty of returning 
by the same, give a high impression of the military talents of 
Ala ud din Tho pretext he used on his advance, that he was 
on Ins way to enter the service of the Hindu raja of Rajamandn, 
shows how much religious distinctions were weakened since 
the settlement of the Mahometans in India 

Tins expedition had been undertaken without leave , and 
as all commumcation had been cut off while it continued, 
Jelal ud dm remained m suspense and anxiety, both as to the 
fate and the designs of his nephew , and when he heard that 
he was on his return loaded with treasures and covered with 
glory, he felt nothing but delight at the intelligence The 
more sagacious of his advisers took a different Mew of the 
matter , and seeing fresh proofs of the daring spirit of AI& 
ud dm, as well as of the resources at his disposal, they advised 
the. king to adopt such measures of precaution as, without 
showing distrust, should prevent his assembling another army 
when the present should have dispersed to lay up their spoils 
Tho generous temper of the king led him to disregard all these 
admonitions, and laid him open to the insidious designs of Ala 
ud dm, who now affected alarm from the cabals of his enemies 
and fear of tho lung’s displeasure for his unauthorized expedi 
tion He sent Ins brother, Alaf Khan,* as crafty an intriguer 
as himself, and remarkable for his insinuating address, to 
deprecate his uncle’* resentment, and induce him to meet Ala 
ud din in such a manner a3 under pretence of affording securU) 
to his nephew, should, in fact, leave nono to himself «y 
degrees, ho was persuaded to move with Ins army towards 
Karrah, then to advance with a small escort, and at last to 
cro*s the Ganges almost alone Ala ud dm fell at his feet, 
and tho affectionate old man was patting him on tho cheek 
and reproaching him with having distrusted an undo who had 
brought him up from Ins infancy, and loved him better than 
his own sons, when Ala ud dm made a signal to assassms 
posted for tho purpose, who rushed forward and stabbed toe 
king to the heart His head was stuck on a spear, and earned 
aloft through tho camp and the city Fenshta shows a natura 
pleasure in relating tho calamities which pursued the subonlm* 
ate actors in this horrid tragedy to their graves , but tha 
retribution affords lit tlo satisfaction while we continue 
witness tho uninterrupted prosperity of tho parncido in whom 
tho whole of this detestable act of perfidy had its rise 

* [Zii ml din Dora l colls him Alagh hiiia.— E d ] 
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As Jtlal ud din had reigned upwards of seven years, he 
must have been more than seventy seven when he was killed 
A singular incident occurred in this reign, which shows 
the credulity of the Asiatics even at a period not remarkable 
for superstition A dervise named Sidi Moula, a native of 
Persia, who had travelled through many countries, and was 
acquainted with most men of eminence m his day, arrived 
at Delhi, and instituted a school and an almshouse, where 
travellers, religious mendicants, and persons of all descriptions 
were entertained at Ins expense Ho lived on rice alone, and 
had neither wife nor slaves of either sex, yet Ins expenses 
were such as would have exceeded the naans of the wealthiest 
nobleman Besides his profuse dispensation of charity, he 
entertained the great men with splendour at his house and 
did not hesitate to bestow sums of two or three thousand pieces 
of gold to relieve noble families in distress Although he held 
some peculiar opinions, and among others never attended 
public worship, yet his piety remained unquestioned , and 
even among the suspicious to which his conduct gave birth, the 
cry of heresy was never raised against him The first surmise 
regarding him was that ho possessed the philosopher’s stone , 
the next took a more dangerous form, and represented him 
as aiming at the crown , 4 and this at last appeared in the 
definite shape of an accusation that he had prepared assassins 
to make away with the king, and had 10,000 of his votaries 
ready to profit by the confusion The mysterious nature of 
the danger seems to have frightened the king out of Ins natural 
moderation On the accusation of an alleged accomplice he 
apprehended Sidi Moula and his most considerable associates , 
and, being unable to convict them on the evidence of one 
suspected witness, he ordered a large hie to be made on a plain 
before the town to allow them to prove thur innocence by an 
ordeal which they probably bad appealed to When the time 
came, the ministers raised their voices against the proceeding 
as equally opposed to Mahometan law and to natural reason , 
and the king, giving way to their remonstrances, ordered the 
accused persons to he kept in confinement As they were 
leading them away to prison, some kalandars (a sort gf religious 
mendicants), countenanced if not instigated by the kin", fell 
on Sidi Moula, and put him to death m the royal presence 
With Ins last breath he protested his innocence, and denounced 
the curse that impended over his oppressor Jelal ud dm was 
greatly troubled at the moment a dark whirlwind which 
happened just then to arise increased the general horror , and 
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the death of the king’s eldest son, which took place soon after, 
together with a failure of the rams and a famine which followed, 
as well as the awful termination of the monarch’s own life, and 
the exclusion of lus immediate family from the throne, were 
ascribed to the Divine vengeance for this act of impiety and 
injustice. 

Ala ud din 


When the accounts of the late king’s death reached Delhi, 
his widow made a feeble attempt to set up her own son, an 
infant, in his place on the approach of Ala ud dm she fled to 
Mult&n, where the only other surviving son of Jelal ud din was 
governor , but the whole family were inveigled from this 
asylum by means of a fallacious promise, when the two princes 
were put to death and the queen imprisoned 

Ala ud dm studiously endeavoured to recover the goodwill 
of his people, by his just exercise of the power he had obtained 
by so many atrocities He was liberal in bestowing wealth 
and honours, and was profuse in gifts as well as in shows and 
magnificence but as in the midst of his course of conciliation 
he could not refrain from acts of rapacity, and never repressed 
his arbitrary temper, he was only partially successful in hi3 
attempts to gain popularity , and although his reign was long 
and glorious, he was always disturbed by conspiracies and 
rebellions, and disquieted by suspicions even of his own family 
and of those most trusted by him 

His first great undertaking was an expedition to Guzerat 
Shahab ud din’s garrison had long been withdrawn, and the 
raja had recovered his independence The present conquest 
w as final Alaf Khan, the king’s brother, and his vazir, Nusrat 
Klian, who were at the head of the army, almost immediately 
took possession of the province , the raja flying to Baglana, 
the nearest part of the Deckan 

A harsh attempt to compel the troops to give up their 
plunder, while on their return towards Delhi, brought on a 
dangerous mutiny, in which the vazir’s brother and the king s 
nephew lost their lives It was at last quelled, and many of 
the mutineers were killed , the survivors took refuge with the 
raja of Rintnmbor Their families, including the women and 
children, were massacred by the king’s order The fugitives 
themselves, who appear to have been Mogul converts {aluiys 
the chief actors in scenes of turbulenco in those days), wero 
put to death when Rintambor was taken 1 


»-r.^ e J :m t er<,r w A | Jer,who tfwugh gives the following account of the 
aTurl^ Wif <Wadt*l by the Moguls m lus «rv,co - The horde 
motliur t wJo from Mogul unctutors, of Moguls have uniformly li 
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During the preceding year an incursion of the Moguls into 
the Punjab had been repulsed with loss, and another, equally 
unsuccessful, took place about this time. It was followed up 
by a more serious invasion, apparently designed for conquest 
as well as plunder * The commander was Kutlugh Khiin, 
whom Fenshtet describes as the son of Daud Khan, king of 
Transoxiana. He marched straight to Delhi, the Indian aimy 
which had been sent to oppose him retreating as he advanced, 
and the whole population of the surrounding country flying 
to the capital 

So great was the crowd of fugitives that all communication 
through the streets was interrupted , the provisions were 
almost immediately consumed, and in a few days famine was 
added to the miseries and terrors of the inhabitants 

Ala, ud din was forced m these circumstances to give up bis 
intention of declining an action He moved out at the head 
of all the troops he could collect , and Fenshta alleges that 
the number of men assembled on both sides exceeded all that 
ever appeared in one place in India up to the time when he 
wrote 

This moat important contest was gained by Ala ud din, 
almost entirely from the skill displayed by Zafar Khan , who 
was before the most distinguished of his generals. But the 
great services of that gallant chief had already rendered him 
an object of jealousy to Ala ud din, and no less to Alaf Khali, 

authors of every kind of miscluef and king of Persia (Price, vol u p 005 ) 
devastation down to the present The most conspicuous general of the 
time they have five tunes rebelled same monarch was Kutlugh Shdh, 
against me 1 (Erskme’B Baber, p who was at Herat in tlus year, a d 
69 ) 1297 (Pnce. voL u p GIG, and De 

• At least eleven of those invasions Guignes, vol in p 270), and might 
ore mentioned by Fenshta, not one possibly have led an expedition to 
of which 13 noticed by De Guignes, India, though circumstances make 
D Herbelot, or Pnce, m their accounts it improbable Opposed to this co- 
of the Mogul transactions , and al incidence of names, which would lead 
though there is a long list in D Ohson us to suppose these invasions to have 
(vol iv p 559), yet they are all given been made by the Moguls of Persia, 
on the authority of Fenshta is the positive assertion of Fenshta, 

It is not improbable that the cruel that they and all the subsequent 
ravages by which they were marked inroads onginated in Ddud Khdn 
may have led the Indian histonans [Dawd Khan], king of Tranaoxiana, 
to overrate the importance of the who, by his account, was the father 
ordinary incursions , but in some of Kutlugh Khdn Ddud Khdn is 
-instances, especially in the present evidently the Doizi or Davat Khdn 
one, the silence of the European mentioned by De Guignes (vol in p 
writers may perhaps be ascribed to 311, and note) as king of Trans 
the imperfect information they pos- oxiana , and Kutlugh is so common 
cessed respecting Mogul affairs in the a Mogul name, that two persons may 
east of Persia and in Transoxiana very probably have borne it at the 

The commander of the lost expe same time There does not, there 
dition is called Chdldi Khdn by Fe fore, seem to be any ground for 
xishta , and Touldai Khan was one doubting Fenshta’a account 
of the officers of Ghazan Ivhan, then 
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who purposely left him unsupported during the pursuit , and 
the Moguls, perceiving his reduced numbers, turned upon lum, 
and cut him to pieces with his detachment, after a resistance * 
worthy of his former exploits 

About a year after this deliverance, Ala ud dm dispatched 
an army, under his brother, and the vazir, to reduce the hill fort 
of Rmtambor 7 They took a place called Jliayin, not far from 
Itintambor, and proceeded to lay siege to that fortress In 
the commencement of the operations tho vazir was Killed by 
a stone from an engine, and the garrison, making a sail), 
compelled the besiegers to fall back on Jhaym, and wait for 
reinforcements from Delhi Ala ud din on this, determined 
to prosecute the siege in person, and had made some progress 
on his march, when he had nearly fallen a victim to a crime 
of which ho had himself set the example His nephew, Prince 
Solcimdn, who held one of the highest offices in the state, 
reflecting on the resemblance between Ins own situation and 
that from which the present king had risen to tho throne, was 
led to think that a similar attempt onlus part might be attended 
with equal success A favourable opportunity boon presented 
itself, when tho king was hunting at a distance from tho camp, 
and was left with only two or three attendants, in consequence 
of tho occupations of tho chase At this moment, Solcimin 
approached him with some of tho newdy converted Moguls , 
and, before ho bad any suspicion of their purpose, they dis 
charged their arrows at him, with such effect that he fell 
senseless on the ground Solcimdn, conceiving that Ins object 
was accomplished galloped directly to the camp, announced 
tho king’s death uud his own accession, and directed himself 
to be formally proclaimed While ho was seated on his 
throne, and receiving tho homage of tho great officers, AD ud 
dm carno gradually to himself , and, after Ins wounds ucro 
hound up, determined to proceed to join his brother at JliAyin- 
Ho was dissuaded from this by ono of his officers, who idvwd 
him not to give his nephew time to establish his authont), but 
to allow himself to tho array, wlio&o fidelity ho had no reason 
to distrust Ala ud din saw tho wisdom of lus ndwee, an 
mounting his horse, wounded as ho was, ho proceeded towani* 
tho camp Ho met some foraging parties on hw w i), * 

lus rctmuu was increased to about 500 horse \\ ith this e<vtl 
hu presented himself on an eminence, in full view of the camp, 
mid displa>ed tho white umbrella, which was then they* 
of sovereign!) He* was no sooner perceived thin tho 
inny Hocked to jom him , ami tho usurper, finding hun' f 
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left almost alone, mounted his horse, and sought for safety 
in a precipitate flight. He was overtaken, and his head brought 
^to the king; who put the other conspirators to death. 

The king then proceeded to join his brother, and soon after 
resumed the siege of Rintambor. But his utmost efforts were 
insufficient to take the place ; and, before long, he received 
intelligence of the revolt of two of his other nephews, at Badaun. 
He' did not think it necessary to move himself on this occasion ; 
he suppressed the rebellion by means of his officers ; and when 
his nephews were sent to him, he first put out their eyes, and 
afterwards ordered them to bo beheaded. 

The ill-success of these rebellions did not prevent the occur- 
rence of another, of a still more extraordinary character. Hdji 
Moula, a young slave of one of the principal families in Delhi, 
took advantage of some discontent against the chief magistrate 
of police to collect a mob and put him to death, under pretence 
of an order from the king ; and having thus got a body of 
infuriated followers, ho proceeded to take possession of the city, 
to release the prisoners, distribute the royal arms and treasures 
among his adherents, and to set up a prince of the royal family 
for king. The decided conduct of a local officer prevented the 
ill effects of this explosion. He contrived to introduce a body 
of troop3 into the capital, killed Haji Mould, dispersed his 
rabble, and put his new king to death. 

Many executions followed by the king’s order; and, amongst 
others, the whole family of Hdji Mould’s former master, men, 
women, and children, were slaughtered, without a charge 
against them. 

At length Rintambor fell, after a siege of more than a year. 
The raja, with his family, and the garrison were put to the 
sword. 

In the year 1303 Ala ud din went, in person, against Chitor, 
a celebrated h\U-feit in Mew ax, and the principal seat of the 
Rajput tribe of Sesodia. He took the fort, made the rdja 
prisoner, and left the eldest of his own sons as governor. Next 
year the raja escaped, and made himself so formidable, that 
Ala ud din found it prudent to make over the fort to another 
Rajput prince, named Maldeo, who, by Perish ta’s account, 
was a nephew of the raja, hut who is represented by the Rajputs 
as a person of another family. Maided remained tributary to 
, Delhi until near the end of Ala ud din’s reign, when he was 
expelled by Hamir, a son of the former raja.* 

Ala ud din Avas recalled from these conquests by a new 
Mogul invasion and another attack on Delhi. His force wa3 

6 The descendant of this family ia now Rdna of Oudiptir. the chief of the 
ivajput pnnce3. 
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who purposely left him unsupported during the pursuit , and 
the Moguls, perceiving his reduced numbers, turned upon him 
and cut him to pieces with his detachment, after a resistance , 
worthy of his former exploits 

About a year after this deliverance, Ala ud din dispatched, 
an army, under his brother, and the vazir, to reduce the hill fort 
of Rintambor ’ They took a place called Jhayin, not far from 
Rintambor, and proceeded to lay siege to that fortress In 
the commencement of the operations the vazir was killed by 
a stone from an engine , and the garrison, making a sally, 
compelled the besiegers to fall back on Jhayin, and wait for 
reinforcements from Delhi Ala ud din, on this, determined 
to prosecute the siege m person and had made some progress 
on his march, when he had nearly fallen a victim to a cmne 
of which he had himself set the example His nephew. Prince 
Soleiman who held one of the highest offices in the state, 
reflecting on the resemblance between Ins own situation and 
that from which the present king had risen to the throne, was 
led to think that a similar attempt on his part might be attended 
with equal success A favourable opportunity soon presented 
itself, when the king was hunting at a distance from the camp, 
and was left with only two or three attendants, m consequence 
of the occupations of the chase At this moment, Soleiman 
approached him with some of the newly converted Moguls , 
and, before he had any suspicion of their purpose, they dis 
charged their arrows at him, with such effect that he fell 
senseless on the ground Soleiman, conceiving that his object 
was accomplished galloped directly to the camp, announced 
the king’s death and his own accession, and directed himself 
to be formally proclaimed While he was seated on bis 
throne, and receiving the homage of the great officer* Ala ud 
dm came gradually to himself , and, after his wounds were 
bound up, determined to proceed to join lus brother at Jhaym 
He was dissuaded from this by one of his officers, who advised 
him not to give his nephew time to establish his authority, but 
to show himself to the army, whose fidelity he had no reason 
to distrust Ala ud dm saw the wisdom of his advice, an 
mounting his horse, wounded as he was, ho proceeded towards 
the camp He met some foraging parties on lus way, by wbic i 
his retinue was increased to about 500 horse With this escort 
he presented himself on an eminence, in full view of the camp 
and displayed the white umbrella, which was then the sign 
of sovereignty He was no sooner perceived than the who e 
army flocked to join him , and the usuiper, finding hint&e 
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left almost alone, mounted his horse, and sought for safety 
in a precipitate flight He was overtaken, and his head brought 
to the king, who put the other conspirators to death 

The king then proceeded to join his brother, and soon after 
resumed the siege of Rintaraboi But his utmost efforts were 
insufficient to take the place , and, before long, he received 
intelligence of the revolt of two of his other nephews, at Badaun 
He did not think it necessary to move himself on this occasion : 
he suppressed the rebellion by means of his officers , and when 
his nephews were sent to him, he first put out their eyes, and 
afterwards ordered them to be beheaded 

The ill success of these rebellions did not prevent the occur- 
rence of another, of a still more extraordinary character Haji 
Moula, a young slave of one of the principal families in Delhi, 
took advantage of some discontent against the chief magistrate 
of police to collect a mob and put him to death, under pretence 
of an order from the king , and having thus got a body of 
infuriated followers, he proceeded to take possession of the city, 
to release the prisoners, distribute the royal arms and treasures 
among his adherents, and to set up a prince of the royal family 
for king The decided conduct of a local officer prevented the 
ill effects of this explosion He contrived to introduce a body 
of troops into the capital, killed Haji Moula, dispersed his 
rabble, and put his new king to death 

Many executions followed by tho king’s order, and, amongst 
others, the whole family of Haji Moula’a former master, men, 
women, and children, were slaughtered, without a charge 
against them 

At length Rintambor fell, after a siege of more than a year 
The raja, with his family, and the garrison were put to the 
sword 

In the year 1303 Ala ud dm went, m person, against Chitor, 
a* celskssAed WA fcwt va Mewra, aswl Vie prarevpai seat. cA Vac 
Rajput tribe of Sesodia He took the fort, made the rAja 
prisoner, and left the eldest of hi3 own sons as governor Next 
year the raja escaped, and made himself so formidable, that 
Ala ud dm found it prudent to make over the fort to another 
Rajput prince, named Maldeo, who, by Eenshta’s account, 
was a nephew of the raja but who is represented by the Rajputs 
as a person of another family Maldeo remained tributary to 
Delhi until near the end of Ala ud din’s reign, when he was 
expelled by Hamir, a son of the former raja ■ 

Ala ud din was recalled from these conquests by a new 
Mogul invasion and another attack ou Delhi His force was 

8 The descendant of thi3 family ia now Rdnd of Qud pur the chief of the 
Rajput pnaeea, 

C»0 
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so much weakened by detachments, that when he arrived at 
the capital he was unable to meet the enemy in the field, and 
obliged to entrench his camp The Moguls, who probably 
were not prepared for protracted operations, withdrew without 
a battle , and their retreat was ascribed, by the piety of the 
age, to a panic sent among them on the prayer of Nizam ud 
din Oulia, a celebrated saint then alive In the next two 
years there were three Mogul inroads, one of which pene- 
trated, by the north of the Panjab, into Rolnlcand On all 
those occasions the prisoners were sent to Delhi, where the 
chiefs were trampled to death by elephants, and the men 
butchered in cold blood * 

These were the last Mogul invasions for many years 
Though Ala ud dm’s continual occupation since his acces 
sion had, in some measure, withdrawn his attention from e 
Deckan, he had not forgotten the scene of his early exploits 
At the time of his own expedition to Chitor (a d 1303, a H tv) 
he sent an army through Bengal, to attack Warangal, e 
capital of Tehngana, situated to the south of the river o 
ven , and he now prepared a great force, for the pu[P°f e ° 
reducing the Raja of Deogiri, who had of late withhe 
tribute Malik Cafur, who commanded this army, was a 
eunuch, and had been the slave of a merchant at Cam y> 
from whom be was taken, by force, during the conques 


liuui WUUU 1 no non uj o — - , ~ 

Guzerat Having come into the king’s possession, ^ ^ 


completely won his master’s affections that he rose 
highest offices, and excited the utmost disgust among tlm no ^ 
by his rapid promotion from so base an origin Be 
proceeded through Malwa, and by Sultanpur in Khandes » 
Deogiri Before he commenced the siege, he ov ® I 2? J e0 
greater part of the Maratta country , and so impressed Ba 
with the impossibility of resistance, that he came out ^ 
fortress, and agreed to accompany Cafur to Delhi Be 
there received with favour, returned loaded with honours, 
from that time forward remained faithful to the Mussu* 

A circumstance occurred d 


reuuuueu lauuiui v — — „rvcS 

1 during this expedition which deser? 
to be mentioned Alp Khan, governor of Guzerat 11 {wno 
be distinguished from Alaf Khan, the king’s brotherj, 
been directed to march to Deogiri, to co operate with ^ 
His road lay through Baglana, where the fugitive ra l . 
Guzerat had taken refuge as has been related lb' 3 ^ 
wife, Caula Devi," had been taken prisoner during k' 3 


* Fenshta sayB 9,000 on o 




10 [He waa the queen s brother, c 
Fenshta, Pera text, p 176 1. 4 an 


p 216, 1 16 The knag B brotlio* 
died in a-h 700 —Ed ] 

»' [Fenshta s text haa » 
Devi te KamaM Devi T— 
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and having been carried to Aid ud din’s harem, had gained 
a great sharo of his favour by her beauty and talents. On 
hearing of tho intended march of these forces, she entreated 
that means might be taken to recover her daughter by tho raja, 
who still remained with the exiled prince. Alp Khan was 
enjoined to attend to this object, and endeavoured, by tho 
offer of favourable terms, to prevail on tho raja to givo up his 
daughter. The raja rejected his overtures, and Alp Khan 
marched against him. The princess, whoso name was Dowal 
Devi, had long been sued for by tho son of Ramdco, tho raja 
of Deogiri ; but her father, considering a Maratta, however 
high in station, as an unworthy match for tho daughter of a 
‘ Rajput, had rejected all his offers. In tho present extremity, 
however, ho gavo a reluctant consent, and tho princess was sent 
off, with an. escort; to Deogiri. Immediately after her de- 
parture Alp Khdn succeeded in defeating and dispersing tho 
raja’s army. His victory afforded him littlo satisfaction, when 
he found that tho princess had escaped him ; and knowing tho 
influence of Caula Devi, and tho impetuous temper of tho king, 
he gavo up his whole attention to tho means of accomplishing 
an object which they had both so much at heart. His utmost 
efforts were not attended with success; and ho had arrived 
within a march of Deogiri without hearing any tidings of tho 
princess, when a party who had gouc from his camp to sco tho 
caves of Ellora happened, by mere chance, to fall in with her 
escort ; and being under the necessity of fighting in self-defence, 
they dispersed the escort, and captured the princess, before 
they were awaro of the importance of their acquisition. Alp 
Khan, delighted with his prize, immediately marched with her 
to Delhi. Her beauty made such an impression on tho king’s 
.. eldest son, Kliizr Khan, that he soon after married her ; and 
their loves are the subject of a celebrated Persian poem, by 
A mir K-husiou. 

This incident is remarkable,-, as showing tho intermixture 
which had already taken - plafco' 'between tho Hindus and 
Mahometans ; and also as leading to the first mention of tho 
caves of Ellora, which have been compared, as works of labour, 
to the Pyramids of Egyjifc^ahd 'which, m reality, far surpass 
them as specimens of art. 4- ^ 

During this expedition of Cafur, tho king, in person, reduced 
Jh&lor and Sewana, places in Marwar^ to tho north of Guzerat. 

After the return of Cafur, according to Ferishta, Ala ud din 
received accounts of the failure of hjs expedition to Warangal. 
He had been induced t tQ send it by ah unexplored route from 
Bengal, in consequence of .the solicitation of the raja of Orissa, 
who had become jealous of the extension of his neighbour’s 
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ower a It 19 not recorded how it failed, or how the contest 
waa so long protracted Cafur was sent to retrieve the disaster 
He marched by Deogiri, ravaged the north of Telingana, 
gamed a great victory in the field, took the strong fort of 
Warangal after a siege of some months, and compelled the raja 
to pay a largo contribution and submit to permanent tribute 
Next year Cafur was again sent to the Deckan, against the 
Ballal raja of Carndta 11 He marched by Deogiri, crossed the 
Godaverl at Peitan, and penetrated, after a great battle, to 
Dwara Samudra, the capital, which ho took, and, having 
made the raja prisoner, put an end to the dynasty of banal 
He does not appear to have invaded the western part of tne ^ 
Ballal possessions , but he reduced the whole of their eastern 
territory, including Maaber on the seacoast, as far sou a 
Rameslnvar, or Adam’s Bridge, opposite Ceylon He there 
built a mosque, which waa still standing when Ferishta wrot 
After this expedition Cafur returned, with vast treasure, 
to Delhi. 1 ' It seems to have been about this time that a a 
ud din at once discharged the whole of the Mogul conver s 
his service Though habitually turbulent, they seem to hav 


«« Wilson’s Introduction to the Mac- 
kenzie Catalogue, p cxxxu For an 
account of the principality o! Waran- 
gal, see Book iv ch u 
See Book iv ch. u 

14 Wilson s Introduction to the Mac- 
kenzie Catalogue, p exm Dw&ra 
Samudra waa situated m the heart of 
Cam&ta, about 100 miles north west 
of Seringapatam, whore its ruins still 
remain (Buchanans Journey, vol 
in. p 391 ) 

15 Briggs’s Fcruhta, vol L p 373 
Ma&ber (the place of crossing over) 
has very generally been supposed to 
be Molab&r, as well from the rosem 
blance of the names as from the posi 
tion of the latter country in reference 
to Arabia , but there is no doubt that 
the appellation really applies to the 
tract on the opposite coast, extending 
north from R&meshwar (Bee Mars 
den’s Marco Polo, p G20, note ) That 

v MaAber in this sense was included in 
the B&llul kingdom appears from 
Professor Wilson s Introduction to the 
MacLeniie Catalogue, vol 1 p CXl 
It remained united to Delhi for 
twenty or thirty years, till near the 
middle of the fourteenth century , 
about wluch time Ibn Batuta crossed 
from Ceylon to Ma&ber, and found it 
In the possession of a Mahometan 
family, who had shortly before ao*, 


q uirod it in consequence of the«V£>lt 
of Jeldl ud din Hasan, a sherlf or 
seiad, who had been a subj , 
Mohammed Tughlak. The re 
Soiod Hosan in MaAbw “j 

hammed Tughlak is also mention*! 
by Ferishta (BnggavoL i P- * ' 

It is not probable that CM ^ 
quered the western °( ronI 

BallAls, because it ‘ 0 ( 

Wilks’s Mysore that the rotnanu ^ 
that family rrtwd » ™ 
Seringapatam , and iT visited on * 
found MalabAr (which ho vimW « 
his way to, and on ll1 ® ret . ifcndii 
MeAber) in t l ie hand8 ol^ wM 
pnnees, except Honawar, ^ 

Lid by a 

sovereignty of » 1Q . rCK ]uced 

sulmon rehgion hod bMtl , *3®* 

m that quarter from Af b * V in 
centuries before A14 u , lt did 
vasion of the Deckan . until 

not become the dommw» jj el dor 
the conquest of MalabAr by n 

A1 w Ferishta states that -fj 
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Camatio and Colond W w , 
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certain extent, till very _* 
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given no immediate occasion for this violent and, imprudent 
measure Being now driven to despair, some of them entered 
on a plot to assassinate the king , and on its being detected, 
the king ordered the whole of them (amounting, According to 
Fenshta, to 15,000) to be massacred, and their families to bo 
sold for slaves 

Ramdeo had died before, or during, Cafur’s last expedition , 
and his son, who succeeded him, was already suspected of 
disaffection He now withheld his tribute , and somo dis 
turbances having likewise taken place in Carnata, Cafur once 
more set out to quell them Ho put the raja of Dcogin to 
death, and earned his arms over all Maharashtra and Carnata, 
compelling those princes who still retain their territories to 
pay tribute , and, after accomplishing all tho objects of his 
expedition, ho returned again to Delhi 

Ala ud din’s constitution had by this time yielded to a long 
course of intemperance His ill health made him moro sus 
picious and lmtable than ever , and, liko most people who 
distrust tho bulk of mankind, ho was tho dupo of one artful 
individual This was Cdfur, the extent of whoso abilities was 
equalled by the depravity of his principles Tho uso ho made 
of his influence was to destroy all whom he thought might rival 
him in favour, and afterwards to imtato tho king against hi3 
sons, and the queen their mother, who might otherwise have 
found means to reconcile him to his children Cafur first 
encouraged him in the notion that he was slighted and neglected 
by them in his illness, and at last infused suspicions that they 
were plotting against his life Ala ud dm, notwithstanding 
his unfeeling nature, seems to have had somo affection for his 
offspring , bo that it was not till near his end that Cafur pre- 
vailed on him, by innumerable artifices, to commit tho two 
eldest princes and tho queen to prison At the same timo 
Cafur procured an order to make away with Alp Khan, whoso 
power ho dreaded, and thus to remove tho only remaining 
obstacle to his seizing on the government on his master’s death 

-Meanwhile the king’s blind subjection to his favourite and 
the increased tyranny of his administration, excited general 
discontent The nobles of the court were disgusted Guzerat 
broke into open rebellion It was at this time that Chi tor was 
recovered by Rana Hamir , and Harpal, the eon in law of 
Ramdeo, raised an extensive insurrection in tho Deckan, and 
expelled many Mahometan garrisons 

The paroxysms of rage produced by a succession of these 
tidings increased the king’s sufferings, and soon brought him 
to the brink of the grave His end is said to have been accele 
rated by poison, administered by Cafur. 
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So great is the effect of vigour in a despotism, that although 
Ala ud dxn was ignorant and capricious, as well as cruel and 
tyrannical, yet his foreign conquests were among the greatest 
ever made m India , and his internal administration, in spite 
of many absurd and oppressive measures, was, on the whole, 
equally successful Quiet and security prevailed throughout 
the provinces , wealth increased, and showed itself in public 
and private buildings, and in other forms of luxuiy and un 
provement Ala ud dm was so absolutely illiterate that he 
began to learn to read after he had been for some time on the 
throne , yet so arrogant, that his most experienced ministers 
durst not venture to contradict him and the best informed 
men about his court were careful to keep their knowledge to 
the level of his acquirements Nor did this presumption wear 
off with his youth it increased in his latter days to such a 
pitch, that every word he uttered was considered as irrevocable 
In the commencement of hts career of prosperity, he entertained 
thoughts of setting up for a prophet, and founding a new 
religion , and when he had laid aside that fancy, he assumed 
the title of “ The Second Alexander,” and publicly discussed 
a project of universal conquest 

Some curious features are preserved of his pohey, and that 
of his age 

At the time when he had been so often threatened by 
conspiracies, he called his counsellors together, to consider the 
causes an^ the remedy They traced his danger to three 
principal sources — convivial meetings, where men opened 
their secret thoughts to each other , connexions between great 
nobles, especially by intermarriages , and, above all the 
unequal distribution of property, and the accumulation o' 
wealth by governors of provinces The king concurred in these 
opinions he forbade the use of wine, and prohibited all private 
meetings and pobtical discussions among the nobles of his 
court, till, at length, no man could entertain his friends without 
a written order from the vazir No marriage among the 
nobility was allowed without a licence from the crown Farmers 
were limited to a certain quantity of land, and a certain number 
of cattle and servants Graziers, in like manner, were re 
stneted as to the number of their flocks and herds Officia 
emoluments were reduced, the land tax was increased, 
and more rigorously exacted , and, at last, the king became 
bo rapacious^ that the private property both of Mussulmans 
and Hindus was confiscated without a cause, so that men were 
almost reduced to a level over all the empire 17 


17 It 13 difficult to reconcile this 
statement the last words which 
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Among other measures of Ala ud dm, one was for fixing 
rates for the prices of all articles This plan originated in a 
wash to reduce the pay of the troops, which the king thought 
would bo unjust unless the expense of living was lowered 
likewise Accordingly, prices were fixed for grain, cattle, 
horses, etc , and for all other commodities, which were classed 
for the purpose 11 Everything was included except labour 
Public granaries were constructed , importation was encour- 
aged, exportation forbidden , money was advanced to c mer- 
chants to enablo them to import goods Wholesale purchases 
were not allowed , hours were fixed for opening and shutting 
shops , and the whole was rendered effective by public reports 
to the king, and the employment of spies and informers to 
detect breaches of the regulation 

A dearth which ensued soon after occasioned a relaxation 
m enforcing the rules about grain , and the others, though not 
rescinded till the next reign, were probably in a great measure 
neglected after the king had cooled on his scheme 

One of Ala ud din’s maxims was, that “ religion had no 
connexion with civil government, but was only the business, 
or rather amusement, of private life ” , and another, that “ tho 
will of a wise prince was better than tho opinions of variable 
bodies of men ” Ala ud dm had reigned upwards of twenty 
years 


Mohan l Khtlji 

On the death of Ala ud din, Cafur produced a pretended 
will of that prince, appointing his youngest son, an infant, to 
be hjs successor, under the guardianship of Cafur 

Having thus gained possession of the government, Cafur 
put out the eyes of the king’s two eldest sons, and not long 
after sent assassins to murder the third son, Mobarik The 
assassins, however, were won over and induced to spare him , 
and before Cafur had time to take further measures, ho was 
himself assassinated by the royal guard, headed by their 
commander and his lieutenant 

Mobarik was immediately raised to the government Ho 
did not assume the title of kmg for two months, at the end of 
which time he deprived his infant brother of sight, and sent 
him to a hill fort for life 

He next put to death the two officers who had placed him 
on the throne, and broke up the guard He raised several of 

penty but it is probablo the un Fenshta and would be interesting if 
favourable picture only applies to the the value of tho coins could, be better 
last years of the reign ascertained 

19 Tables of the prices are given m 
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his slaves to high rank and office, and made one of them (a con 
verted Hindu, to whom he gave the title of Khusrou Khan) 
his vazir , so that his first acts gavo an earnest of the bloody 
and licentious reign which was to follow 

These misdeeds were not entirely unmixed with good 
actions , he set free all prisoners, to the number of 17,000— 
a sweeping measure, which could only have been commendable 
after a reign like the preceding He restored the lands con- 
fiscated by Ala ud din, removed his oppressive taxes, and 
abolished his restrictions on trade and property 

His military proceedings in the early part of his reign were 
not less meritorious Ho sent an army to reduce Guzerat, 
and marched himself to the Deckan, where he took Harpal 
prisoner, and inhumanly ordered lam to be flayed alive Hav- 
ing completely restored tranquillity, he returned to Delhi, 
and gave himself up to a course of the most degrading and 
odious debauchery One of his amusements was to accompany 
a troop of actresses in a female habit, and to dance along with 
them at the houses of the nobility He was in a constant state 
of intoxication, and his chief delight appeared to be to yiisplay 
his worst vices to the public It is not surprising that under 
such a prince there should be a continual succession of con 
spiracles and rebellions, each of which was followed by tortures 
and executions and each gavo rise to fresh suspicions and 
additional acts of tyranny 

During his expedition to the Deckan, he sent his favourite 
Khusrou to conquer Malabar, which he effected in the course 
of a year, and brought a great treasure to Delhi The whole 
administration of the government was then confided to him 
and every man’s life and fortune was at his mercy He put 
some of the nobility to death, and struck such a terror into the 
rest, that they thought themselves fortunate in being allowed 
to quit the court, and leave the king to the machinations of his 
favourite The opportumty was not lost on Khusrou, who 
surrounded the kmg with his creatures, and filled the capital 
with Hindu troops of his own cast , *' until at length, when his 
plot was matured, he perpetrated the murder of his infatuated 
master, and at once assumed the vacant throne He put to 
death all the survivors of the family of Ala ud dm, and trans- 
ferred Dewal Devi to his own seraglio His other measures 
were in the same spirit But, notwithstanding his infamous 
character and his manifold crimes, he did not fad to obtain 
adherents, and to strengthen his party He not only brought 


. 15 fHo was a converted Parwdr 
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his own low creatures into power, but endeavoured to gain 
over the established nobles, by investing them with some of the 
highest offices Among this number was Juna Khan, the 
son of Ghdzt Khan Tughlak, governor of the Panjab, whose 
reputation and influence made it of the utmost consequence 
to conciliate him In this Khusrou failed Juna Khan fled 
from the court, and Ghazi Khan went mto open rebellion ; 
and, marching to Delhi with the veteran troops of the frontier, 
he gained a victory over the dissolute and ill-commanded bands 
opposed to him, and put an end to the reign and life of the 
usurper, to the universal joy of the people On entering Delhi, 
Ghazi Khan made a declaration that his only object was to 
deliver the country from oppression, and that he was willing 
to place any of the royal line on the throne No member of 
the Ivhilji family was found to have survived, and Tughlak 
was himself proclaimed under the title of Ghiyas ud dm. * 
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GiiiyAs ud nls Iugjilak Una tho bon of a lurki slavoof Ghijas 
ud din lialban by an Indian mother 1 His whole reign was 
as commendable as his accession was blameless Ho began 
by restoring order in his intcrnnl administration, and by putting 
his frontier in an effective state of defence against the Moguls 
Ho then sent his son, Juna Khan, to settlo tho Dechan, where 
affairs had fallen into disorder Juna Khan’s operations were 
successful, until he reached Wnrangal, on tho fortifications of 
which place ho was unable to make any impression tho siege 
was protracted until the setting in of tho hot w inds, and perhaps 
till the first burst of tho rainy season , a malignant distemper 
broko out in his camp , and his troops, already depressed by 
theso disasters, wero alarmed by falso reports of the death of 
tho king, and a revolution at Delhi At length, some of his 
principal officers deserted him with their troops, and the 
prmco himself, endeavouring to retreat with tho rot, was 
pressed by tho Hindus, and pursued with great slaughter 
towards Doulatabad Ho only brought back 3,000 horse, out 
of his whole army, to Delhi Juna Khdn proved himself so 
indiscreet and self willed in his own reign, that it is difficult 
to help ascribing a sharo of his failure, in this instance, to 
himself Ho was more successful in Ins next attempt he 
took Bidar, a placo of strength and importance , and afterwards 
reduced Warangal, and brought tho raja prisoner to Delhi ' 
After this the lung proceeded in person to Bengal whew 
Bakarra Ivhnn, tho father of tho former king, Kci Kobad, stiu 
retained his government, after a lapse of forty years He was 
now confirmed m possession, and permitted tho uso of roy 
ornaments, by the son of his father’s former slave 

The king also settled somo disturbances m Sunargong (j®° 
Dacca ’), which seems to havo been a province mdependen 
of Bengal On bis way back, he reduced Tirhut (former y 
Mithila), and took the raja prisoner 

As he approached the capital he was met by his eldest so®* 
Juna Khan, who received him with magnificence in a woode 
pavilion erected for the occasion During the ceremonies ® 
building gave way, and the king, with five other persons, ^ 


i I? ens | lta sa ys that she was a woman of the Jut tribe — Ed ] 
. M e ,. Ja wa s afterwards released and restored 
-Hamilton a Hindostan, vol i p 187 
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crushed in its fall This misfortune may have been purely 
accidental , but the unusualness of erecting such a structure 
at all, the opportune absence of the eldest prince at the moment, 
and the circumstance of the second, who was his father’s 
favourite, being involved in the same calamity, fixed strong 
suspicions on the successor, m whose favour everything turned 
out so well 4 

The fort or castle of Tughlakabad, which is remarkable even 
at Delhi for its massive grandeur, was built by Ghiyas ud dm 

Mohammed Tughlal 

Juna Khan, who assumed the name of Sultan Mohammed, 
took possession of his dignity with extraordinary magnificence , 
and distributed gifts and pensions to his friends and to men 
of learning, with a profusion never before equalled He 
established hospitals and almshouses on the same liberal scale , 
and throughout his whole reign his munificence to the learned 
was such as to deserve and to obtain their warmest expressions 
of praise 

It is admitted, on all hands, that he was the most eloquent 
and accomplished prince of his age His letters, both m 
Arabic and Persian, were admired for their elegance, long after 
he had ceased to reign His memory was extraordinary 
and besides a thorough knowledge of logic, and the philosophy 
of the Greeks, he was much attached to mathematics, and to 
physical science , and used himself to attend sick persons, 
for the purpose of watching the symptoms of any extraordinary 
disease He was regular in his devotions abstained from wine, 
and conformed in his private life to all the moral precepts of 
his religion In war he was distinguished for his gallantry 
and personal activity, so that bis contemporaries were justified 
in esteeming him as one of the wonders of the age 

Yet the whole of these splendid talents and accomplishments 
were given to him in vain they were accompanied by a per 
version of judgment which, after every allowance for the 
intoxication of absolute power, leaves us in doubt whether he 
was not affected by some degree of insanity His whole life 
was spent jn pursuing visionary schemes, by means equally 
irrational, and with a total disregard of the sufferings which 
they occasioned to his subjects , and its results were more 
calamitous than those of any other Indian reign 

His first act was one which neither his virtues nor defects 
would have led us to anticipate An army of Moguls, under a 
very celebrated general, Timurshm Khan,* having entered the 
4 See Ibn Baiuta p 130 
* [Fenshta calls him Turmushzin. — E d ] 
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Panjab, he bought them oil by the payment of an immense 
contribution , and this first instance of such policy in India was 
not, as might have been expected, followed by fresh invasions 
His next measure was equally inconsistent with his char 
acter, for it was perfectly rational and well judged He com 
pleted the reduction of the Deckan, and brought his most 
remote provinces into as good order as those near his capital 
He then plunged into the career which seemed naturally 
suited to his genius 

He first determined on the conquest of Persia, and assembled 
a vast army , ‘ which, after it had consumed his treasures, 
dispersed for want of pay, and carried pillage and rum to every 
quarter 

His next undertaking was to conquer China, and fill his 
exhausted coffers with the plunder of that rich monarchy 
With this view he sent an army of 100,000 men through the 
Himalaya mountains , but when the passage was effected, 
the Indians found a powerful Chinese army assembled on the 
frontier, with which theirs, reduced in numbers and exhausted 
by fatigue, was unable to cope Their provisions likewise 
failed , and the approach of the rainy season did not admit 
of a moment’s delay in falling back 

During their retreat they were harassed by the mountaineer*, 
slaughtered by the pursuing enemy, and worn out by famine 
The Chinese were at last checked by the torrents of rain 
which began to fall, and the Indians, in time, made their way 
through the mountains , but they now found the low country 
inundated, and the hills covered with impervious jungle So 
terrible were the calamities of their retreat, that at the end 
of fifteen days scarcely a man was left to tell the tale, and 
many of those who had been left behind m garrisons, as the 
army advanced, were put to death by the king, as if they had 
contributed to the fadure of this ill starred expedition 
As this expedition had faded to relieve the king’s wants, 
he had recourse to another, almost equally ill contrived be 
had heard of the use of paper money in China * and he now 


* S ll “ make3 11 amount to 
*» 0 000 horse 

• [ V paper currency appears to 
ha\o existed in China two centuries 
before the Moghul conquest , and wo 
find it jn full force under the succea 
sons of Chcngu Khan as it is described 
by Marco Polo who resided in tho 
A°^io™V b , 1 om Kh&n ’ tom about 

l 27 1 II 91 ’ and Ibn Batiita 

9 blna as Muhammad 
Tughlak e ambassador about ad 


1345 Rai KhAtu. the Moghul wler 
of Persia, tried to introduce the aa® 0 
ejstem there in a.d 1294 butf 
(See Journal BIS 
hommad Tughlak issued eoppe 
tokens ins tend of the paper 
(called chaus m Persia 
Chinese word) and many of th 
still extant Mr Thomas, by s 
panson of the extant _ 

their issue as having continued 
Alt 730 to A.H 732— Ed] 
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introduced the system into his own dominions, substituting 
copper tokens for paper The king’s insolvency, and the 
instability of his government, destroyed the credit of his tokens 
from the first , foreign merchants refused to take them, and 
all attempts at compulsion were evaded, even at homo , trade, 
in consequence, was at a stand, and confusion and distress 
were spread throughout all ranks The king gamed, to 
appearance, in the payment of his debts, but his receipts were 
diminished in the same proportion , the roots of Ins revenue 
were struck at by tho impoverished condition of his subjects , 
and the result of all this sacrifice of the fortunes of the people 
was to leave his own in greater embarrassment than ever 

The king’s exactions, which were always excessive, were 
now rendered intolerable by tho urgency of his necessities 1 
the husbandmen abandoned their fields, fled to the woods, 
and in many places maintained themselves by rapine , many 
towns were likewise deserted, and Mohammed, driven to fury 
by the disorders which he had himself occasioned, revenged 
himself by a measure which surpassed all his other enormities 
He ordered out his army as if for a grand hunt, surrounded 
an extensive tract of country, as is usual on tho great scale 
of tho Indian chase, and then gavo orders that tho circle 
should close towards the centre, and that all within it (mostly 
inoffensive peasants) should be slaughtered like wild beasts 
This sort of hunt was more than once repeated , and on a 
subsequent occasion there was a general massacre of the in- 
habitants of tho great city of Canouj These horrors led in 
due time to famine, and the miseries of the country exceeded 
all power of description 

All this oppression was not allowed to pass without attempts 
to shake it off Mohammed’s own nephew first revolted in 
Malwa, and, being pursued by tho king into the Dcckan, was 
taken and flayed alive Malik Behram, tho old friend of the 
king’s father, whom he had helped to mount tho throne next 
rebelled in the Panjab, and was also subdued and put to death 
« Bengal soon after revolted under a Mussulman officer, 
and was never again subdued The country on the coast pf 
Coromandel * almost immediately followed the example, and 
had the same success 

The king went in person to put down this last rebellion 
but his army was attacked by a pestilence at Warangal, and 
suffered so much by its ravages, that he was obliged to return 

T C z ‘ a u d < In Burnt says that ho a [In Fenshta it 13 called JIa bar 
increased the land tax of the Do&b (see supra p 388) »t revolted in 
district ten and twenty fold (p 473) 1341 under Sayyid Hasan —Ed ] 
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to Deogiri On his way ho had occasion to lm o a tooth drawn, 
and he buried it, with great ceremony, under a magnificent 
tomb ° 

Meanwhile tho Afghans crossed the Indus and n\aged the 
Panjdb when they retired they w ere succeeded by the Gnkkars 
who took Lahor, and completed tho ruin of the province 
Tho rajas of Carnata and Tchngana now formed a combina 
tion to recover their independence The former was the 
founder of a new dynasty, erected on the ruins of that of Balia!, 
which fixed its capital at Bijayanagar,* and maintained a 
nearly equal struggle with tho Mussulmans until near the end 
of tile sixteenth century , the latter regained possession of 
Warangal, while Mohammed’s garrisons were expelled from 
every part of their dominions 

Ihe famine in Hindostan being at this time at its height 
the governor of Sambal became unable to collect his revenue 
and, dreading the king’s violence, went into rebellion He 
was soon crushed, as was a similar insurgent at Bidar, in the 
Deckan , but a new rebellion almost immediately followed in 
the latter place by one of the chiefs of converted Moguls, or, * 
as they were now called, Amir Jadida, or new nobility Tho 
present revolt was quashed, but their other chiefs remained 
as ready as ever to profit by any new disturbance 

The next rebellion was that of Ein ul Mulh, who, being 
removed from his government of Oudh to that of the Dechan 
suspected the king’s intentions, and threw ofi his allegiance 
He was soon reduced, but, contrary to all expectation, was 
pardoned, and restored to his office 

Tho governor of tho Deckan, who had hitherto made head 
against his continually increasing difficulties, was afterwards 
removed , and the country was placed under the king’s son 
in law, Imad ul Mulk, while a great addition was laid on the 
revenue of the province 

Malwa likewise was put under a new governor of low origin, 


* [This revolt is an era of some i 
pittance m Hindu literary Instoi 
“ " fccornpamed by a tempers 
m ^ mdu lea rmng Traditi 

m the Deckan ascribes the foundi 
of V.jayanagara, to two prmc 
Bukkaraya and Hanhara, with t 
Vidvi™ learned Brahman Madha 
,, fy arar W a ~ The common date 

£* f /° A U n.TA l l 5S &div4ha 
a \ a n 1336) but this is probat 
too soon. The earhest copper lan 
d“ 

13,0 the latest ad 1375 sor 


traditions give him thirty four yeara 
reign others only fourteen Mao 
hava, who appears to ha%e been also 
called SAjaija was his prime minister 
and we owe to him a senes of com 
mentanes on the Vedas philosophic* 
systems, law, and grammar MW 
hava always mentions his patron® 
name m the commencement of m® 
works See Wilsons Mode’*'* 
MSS Colebrooke Eesayt u - 5 * 1 
A C Burnell Preface to the Yanta 
brdhmana — Ed ] 
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who showed his zeal by a treacherous massacre of seventy of the 
Mogul Amirs, on which the officers of the same nation in Guzerat 
prevailed on the rest of the troops to join them in rebellion. 
The king suppressed this insurrection in person, and ravaged 
his own province as if it had been an enemy’s, giving up the 
rich towns of Cambay and Surat to plunder. 

Some of the rebels of Guzerat, having taken refuge in the 
Deckan, were protected by the Mogul Amirs in that province, 
which Mohammed so highly resented that he ordered those 
chiefs to be made prisoners. They soon after effected their 
escape, raised a general rebellion, and proclaimed Ismail Khan, 
an Afghan general, king. Mohammed Tughlak, with a 
courage and activity worthy of a better cause, hastened to the 
Deckan, defeated the insurgents, and shut up the chiefs and. 
their king in the fort of Deogiri. Before he could complete 
his success by the capture of that fortress, his presence was 
required by a new revolt in Guzerat ; and as he was marching 
to suppress it, the people of the Deckan rose on his rear, and 
plundered his baggage and elephants. The disturbance in 
Guzerat was, however, got under, and the chiefs compelled to 
take refuge with the Rajput princes of Tatta in Sind, when 
intelligence arrived from the Deckan that things had there 
assumed a more formidable shape than ever. The rebel king 
had abdicated in favour of Hasan Gangu (who founded the 
new dynasty of Balimani), and under his auspices the insurgents 
had defeated and slain Mohammed’s son-in-law, Imad ul Mu lk, 
and not only recovered the Deckan, but induced the governor 
of Malwa to join in their insurrection. Mohammed, now 
sensible of his error in hastening to oppose every new revolt, 
and not first settling that on hand, determined to place Guzerat 
on a secure footing before be ventured to confront the increased 
difficulties which threatened him in thq Deckan. Although 
already in precarious health, he set out after the fugitives to 
Sind. He was opposed by the rebels on the Indus, hut crossed 
the river in defiance of them ; and had reached Tatta, when 
.he had an accession of illness, and died in that city, leaving the 
reputation of one of the most accomplished „ of princes and 
most furious tyrants that ever adorned or disgraced human 
nature. 

Among the many projects of Mohammed, none occasioned 
so much misery, or gave rise to so much complaint, as that of 
transferring the capital from Delhi to Deogiri. The design 
was by no means unreasonable in itself, if it had been begun 
without precipitancy, and conducted with steadiness. But 
Mohammed, as soon as the fancy struck him, ordered the whole 
of the inhabitants of Delhi to remove to Dergiri, to which he 
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gave the name of DoulatabacJ 11 After this the 'people were 
twice permitted to return to Delhi, and twice compelled, on 
pain of death, to leave it . one of these movements took place 
during afamme.and caused aprodigious loss of life, and all were 
attended with rum and distress to thousands The plan entirely 
failed in the end Another of his whims was to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the nominal calif in Egypt, to solicit in- 
vestiture from him, and strike out of the list of kings all who 
had not received a similar confirmation of their title 11 Another 
very expensive one was to divide the country into distncts of* 
sixty miles square, that the cultivation might be carried on 
under the management of the government 

Many particulars regarding this reign are given by Ibn 
Batuta, a native of Tangiers, who travelled over all Asia, and 
visited the court of Mohammed about a d 1341, and who could 
have no interest in misrepresentation, as he wrote after his 
return to Africa He confirms to their full extent the native 
accounts both of the king’s talents and of his crimes, and gives 
exactly such a picture of mixed magnificence and desolation 
as one would expect under such a sovereign He found an 
admirably regulated horse and foot post from the frontiers 
to the capital, while the country was so disturbed as to make 
travelling unsafe He describes Delhi as a most magnificent 
city, its mosque and walks without an equal on earth , but, 
although the king was then re peopling it, it was almost a desert 
The greatest city in the world (he says) had the fewest 
inhabitants ” 

The king being absent, he was earned, with some other noble 
and learned Btrangers who arrived along with him, to the court 
of the queen-mother, where they were received and entertained 
with respect and attention, and dismissed with robe3 of honour 
He had a house allotted him, with an ample supply of provisions 
and everything he could desire, and 2,000 dinars were given to 
him “ to pay for hi3 washing ” His daughter happening to 
die, it was privately reported to the king by post ; and when 
the funeral took place, he was surprised to find it attended by 
ho vazir, and performed with all the ceremonies usual for the 


" ° Q thu * occasion he completed 
the present fort, which still affords a 
stupendous proof of the great scale 
“ de rtaking9 The rock round 
thelull is cut perfectly smooth and 
perpendicular for 180 feet —the onlv 
^ 1D , K trough a winding 
passage in the heart of the rock. The 
whole is surrounded by a brood and 
d - p f d '£‘. «*» the solid rock. 

{After the fall of the Khalifate 


of Baghdad, in a D 1258, the Sult&a* 
of Egypt had recognized an Abb&mlfl 
as khauf , and his descendants con 
turned to exercise a nominal authority 
m Egypt, until it was conquered oj 
the Ottoman empire in ad IOti 
For a full account of Muhammad 
Tughlak’s proceedings In this jnatwr, 
see Zla ud din Baml pp 
He placed the khalif a naroo on w* 
coins instead of his own — En ] 
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nobles of the country The queen mother sent for his wife to 
console her, and presented her with dresses and ornaments 
The king’s own manners, when he returned, were as cour- 
teous as his previous proceedings Ibn Batuta went out to 
meet him, and was graciously received, the king taking him by 
the hand and promising him every kindness He afterwards 
made him a judge, conversed with him in Arabic on the duties 
of the office , and when Ibn Batuta hesitated, on account of 
his ignorance of the Indian language, the king, though some- 
- what ruffled by his starting difficulties, answered his objections 
with temper, and assigned him a most liberal salary He 
afterwards paid his debts, to the amount of 55,000 dinars, 11 
on his requesting it in an Arabic poem But Ibn Batuta soon 
found the dangerous ground he stood on A particular dervise 
near Delhi falling under the king’s suspicions, he immediately 
put him to death, and seized all persons who had frequented 
his cell Among the number was Ibn Batuta, who was one of 
the very few who escaped with their lives After this he 
took an early opportunity of resigning his office , but the king, 
instead of being offended, attached him to an embassy which 
he was sending to China, m return for a very splendid one which 
had just reached his court 

The Mahometan empire to the east of the Indus was more 
extensive m the early part of this king’s reign than it ever was 
at any other period, but the provinces now lost were not all 
retrieved till the time of Aurangzib , and, even m those which 
did not revolt, the royal authority received a shock from which 
it did not recover till the accession of the Mogul dynasty 

There is in general so little scruple about getting rid of a 
bad king in the east, that it is seldom such extensive mischief 
is brought about by the misgovernment of one man. 


Ftruz Tughlak 


On the death of Mohammed Tughlak the army fell into 
disorders, in which, as usual, the Moguls n were the principal 
actors The Indian chiefs (now mentioned for the first time) 
succeeded in repressing them, and raised Firuz ud dm, the late 
king’s nephew, to the throne He left a detachment to settle 
Sind, and marched along the Indus to Uch, and thence to Delhi, 
where ho overcame an opposition set up in the name of a child, 
the real or supposititious son of his predecessor 


’* Tho din dr, at tins period seems 
to ha vo been a very small com , but 
I do not know its precise value 
[Muhammad Tughlak a dindr was a 
gold com weighing 200 grains. — E d J 


u [These vs ere tho Moghul mercen 
a nos Tho Indian clnefs, of Briggs s 
translation of Perish to, are the Turk 
and Pathdn nobility of tho court 
Ed ] 
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Three years after his accession he made an attempt to re 
cover Bengal, and overran the whole province, but was not 
able to reduce his enemy, until the rains setting in compelled 
him to retreat 

At a later period he received embassies both from Bengal 
and the Deckan, and thus acknowledged the independence of 
both monarchs, though, perhaps, without renouncing his nomi 
nal superiority Whether the treaty with Bengal was merely 
personal, or whether the death of the first lung was a temptation 
for infringing it, we find the war almost immediately renewed 
with his successor, Secander, against whom Firuz marched in 
person to the extreme south east of Bengal He afterwards 
renewed his treaty with Secander, whose independence was no 
longer questioned Several years after this adjustment, some 
provocation from Jam Bam, the Rajput prince of Tatta,*' 
induced the king to march m person to Sind , and although 
Ins expedition was unsuccessful, his failure was softened by 
the nominal submission of the Jam From Sind ho went to 
Guzerat, where he left a new governor In the course of a few 
years the death of this officer led to another appointment, ana 
a rebellion of no long duration .. 

Other affairs of less importance kept Firuz in activity till 
a d 1385, when, having reached his eighty seventh year, be 
became incapable, from his infirmities, of conducting w*, 
government, and it fell by degrees entirely into the hands of bia 
vazir The enjoyment of power tempted that minister to 
secure its permanence by plotting against the heir apparcn 
He had nearly succeeded, through the usual calumnies, in 
paving his way to the succession by the removal of the king ? 
eldest son, when that prince took tho hold measure of secretly 
introducing himself into the seraglio, and throwing himself on 
tho affection of his father Firuz, either from conviction o 
weakness, gave up the vazir, and soon after openly inve& 
his son with the whole powers of the state . . 

The prince, whose name was Nasir ud din, showed so n 
ability in the exercise of his authority, that in little more ° 
a year he was displaced by two of his cousins They raisea 
sedition in the capital, and, making use of the name of 
old king, whose person they had secured, obliged " * 
ud din to fly to the mountains of Sarmor, between 
upper courses of the Jumna and Satlaj They then announce 
that Tiruz had abdicated in favour of his gnudson, Gui) 
ud din 


14 [Tins was a pnneo of the Samma tho Sumraa See S»r A tlbo 
djnaaty who hud recently expelled Aralt tn bull jj 194 —Ed I 
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Almost immediately after this revolution Firuz died, at the 
age of ninety u 

His reign, though not brilliant in other respects, was dis- 
tinguished for the enlightened spirit of his regulations, and 
the extent and utility of his public works He limited the 
number of capital punishments, and put a stop to the use of 
torture and the practice of mutilation , which last prohibition 
was the more meritorious as it was at variance with the Maho 
metan law He abolished a great number of vexatious taxes 
and fees, put an end to all fluctuating and precarious imposts, 
and fixed the revenues in such a manner as to leave as little 
discretion as possible to the collectors, and to give precision and 
publicity to the demands of the state He in some measure 
Jell into the spirit of his times in punishing atheism by banish- 
ment, but showed his usual good sense in discouraging luxury 
in appaiel by his own example rather than by sumptuary* laws 

The following list is given of his public works, for the main- 
tenance of which lands were assigned — 50 dams across rivers, 
to promote irrigation , 40 mosques, 30 colleges, 100 caravan- 
serais, 30 reservoirs for irrigation, 100 hospitals, 100 public 
baihs, 150 bridges — besides many other edifices for pleasure 
or ornament 

The round numbers, as well as the amount of some of the 
items, suggest doubts of the accuracy of this list , but the 
works of Firuz that still remain afford sufficient evidence of 
the magnitude of his undertakings The most considerable of 
these is not specified in the list it is a canal, from the point 
in the Jumna where it leaves the mountains, by Carnal, to 
Hansi and Hissar It reaches to the river Gagar, and in former 
times was again connected with the Satlaj, the nearest of the 
rivers of the Panjab It seems to have been intended for 
irrigation , but as it has been disused, perhaps since the death 
of Firuz, we can only judge of it by the part restored by the 
British Government, which takes in the whole to beyond Hissar, 
a distanco of 200 miles This portion now turns mills for 
grinding com (which before were not used in India), and is 
also employed m saw mills and oil and sugar mills. It floats 
down rafts of wood from the mountains, and is capable of 
convoying merchandise in boats of a certain construction , but 
its great object is irrigation, by means of which it has fertilized 
a largo tract, and turned the inhabitants from pastoral lifo to 
agriculture ** 

u [Fcnshta says that Firuz was the not hold m estimation —Ed ] 
first of the Delhi kings who brought 14 Major Colvin, Journal of the 
foi-Hara, by Jus patronage the race of Aetaltc Society of Bengal \oL u. 
Afghans as before his Umo they were p 103 
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Ghtyas ud dm Tughlak II 

Ghiyas ud din soon quarrelled with his kinsmen, by whom 
he had been raised , and was deposed and murdered at the end 
of five months 


Abubekr Tughlak 

Abubekr, grandson of Firuz by another son, was next made 
king , and he had reigned for a year, when Nasir ud dm left 
the mountains, where he had remained since his expulsion, 
returned at the head of an army, and recovered the capital A 
contest followed, and lasted for several months, during which 
time Delhi was more than once lost and recovered, until at 
length Nasir ud dm obtained permanent possession and soon 
after made his rival prisoner It was a remarkable circurn 
stance m this contest, that a Hindu chief named Rai Sarwar 
was among the most important of the adherents of Nasir, and 
that the Hindus of Mewat took an active part for lus opponent 
The household troops, who were all foreigners, having shown 
particular hostility to the conqueror, were banished the city , 
and as some endeavoured to conceal their character, recourso 
was had to a test like the Jewish shibboleth, and all were 
treated as foreigners who could not pronounce a certain letter 
peculiar to the languages of Hindostan ,r From these circum 
stances we may judge of the increased importance of the 
Hindus and of the natne Mahometans , since the separation 
of the kingdoms of Ghor and India 


Nasir ud dm Tughlak 

The second reign of Nasir ud dm, though it presented a 
scene of general disorder, was marked by few great events 

Farhat ul Mulk, the governor of Guzerat, revolted, and vu® 
reduced by Mozaffer Khan, who revolted himself in the next 
reign There was also a rebellion of Rnhtor Rajputs bejonu 
the Jumna , and the weakness into which the royal authority 
had fallen became everywhere apparent . 

This king’s vazir was a Hindu convert, and was put to death 
on the accusation of his own nephew, an unconverted Hindu 


~ issued an order to the 

ollect that those only wore natnes 
who could say the words Khard 
Khar, , and when the others djd not 
pronounco the words as the king 
f ‘\ mred , b " t “tiered them after the 
fashion of the min of the east (Puri) 
and Bongala, they ucro put to 
d*»th {Ftn.lUa ) General Bnggs 


m a note to lus translation 
that it refers to the letter r, b “ 
would present no more tWhcuJ X 
natne of Bengal than to a lu 
tdni Can it refer to the 
vowel, which a Bengali . wf j 
ally pronounce as o — Khori A 
— tn] 
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On the death of Nasir ud din, his son Humayun succeeded, 
but died at the end of forty-five days, when his younger brother 
Mahmud was placed on the throne. 

Mahmud Tughlak 

The young king was a minor, and little qualified to restore 
the lost authority of the crown. Mozaffer Khan, the governor 
of Guzerat, began to act as an independent prince. Malwa, 
which had been reannexed to the crown after the separation 
of the Deckan, now permanently threw off the yoke, as did the 
little province of Khandesli ; and these new kingdoms remained 
independent until the time of Akber. 

The king’s own vazir also seized on the province of Jounpur, 
and founded a kingdom. Meanwhile the capital was torn by 
sanguinary broils between factions. The remaining provinces 
looked on with indifference, or fell into disputes among them- 
selves ; and while the attention of all parties was absorbed 
in these fierce commotions, the invasion of Tamerlane burst 
upon their heads, and overwhelmed the contending parties 
in one common ruin. 

Tamerlane had united the hordes of Tartary in the same 
manner, though not to the same extent, as Cliengiz Khan ; 
and, like him, he had carried his destructive inroads into all 
the surrounding countries. Though a Turk and a Mussulman, 1 * 
and bom in a comparatively civilized country, he was almost 
as barbarous in his mode of war, and at least as short-sighted 
in his policy, as the Mogul. His empire was even more tran- 
sient, since he did not attempt to retain the greater part of the 
countries he overran ; and if some of the fragments that 
remained to his family became flourishing provinces, it was 
because the character of his descendants formed almost a 
contrast to his own. He had conquered Persia and Trans- 
oxiana, and ravaged Tartary, Georgia, and Mesopotamia, with 
parts of Russia and Siberia, before he turned his arms, without 
the pretext of a quarrel, on the distracted empire of Hindostan. 

Early in the spring of a.d. 1398, 1 ’ Pit Mohammed, the 
grandson of Tamerlane, who had been employed in reducing 
the Afghans in the mountains of Soleiman, crossed the Indus 
in a lino with Uch, and soon after laid siege to Multan, an 
operation which occupied him for upwards of six months. 

, 18 Tamerlane, or the Amir Timur, Chenglz Kh&n ; but all that is certain 

as ho is called in Asia, was bom at is, that his grandfather waa chief of 
lvtsh, near Somarcand, whero tho tho tnbo of Borl&s. 
languages nro Turkl and Persian, and 18 Tamerlane's proceedings are 
whero hi» family hod been settled for from Pnce, vol. ui. p. 219, etc., 
200 years. He claimed a remote UenneU’a JJtmoir, p. 115, etc., 
descent fro*, tho same stock with Briggs's Fcruhia. 
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Meanwhile Tamerlane passed the. Hindu Cush by the usual 
route to Cabul,” left that city in August, and marched by 
Haryub and Bannu to Dinkot on the Indus 11 He crossed that 
river by a bridge of rafts and reeds, and marched to the 
Hydaspes, and down its banks to Tulamba, reducing the 
country as he passed He levied a heavy contribution on 
Tulamba, which was afterwards sacked, and the inhabitants 
massacred by the troops,— it is said without his orders 
By this time Pir Mohammed had taken Multan by block 
ade , but the rams having set in, he lost his horses, and was at 
length obliged to shut himself up in the town On the approach 
of Tamerlane, he set out to meet him, leaving a gamson in 
Multan, and ]omed his father on the Gara or Satla] 

Tamerlane thence proceeded with a light detachment to 
Adjudm, where he met with no sort of resistance , and as 
the town was famous for the tomb of a Mahometan saint, 
“ out of respect for his memory, he spared the few inhabitants 
who remained in the place ” He then proceeded to Batn4r, 
and massacred the country people who had taken refuge under 
the walls The place afterwards surrendered on terms , but 
by one of those mistakes which so constantly accompanied 
Tamerlane’s capitulations, the town was burned, and all the 
inhabitants put to the sword He then marched to Sam&nu, 
where he joined the mam body, having slaughtered the 
inhabitants of every place he passed Trom Samana the towns 
were deserted, and consequently there were no more general 
massacres Many prisoners were, however, taken , and on 
reaching Delhi, Tamerlane put to death all of them above 
fifteen years of age (to the number, according to the exaggerated 
accounts of the Mussulman historians, of 100,000) 

The Indian army, which was inferior in numbers and 
divided in councils, being defeated and driven into the town, 
Mahmud Tughlak fled to Guzerat , Delhi surrendered, under 
a solemn promise of protection , and Tamerlane was publicly 
proclaimed Emperor of India , 

What follows is so constant a concomitant of Tamerlane 3 
promises of protection, that wo are at a loss whether to asenbo 
it to systematic perfidy or to the habitual ferocity.and insub- 
ordination of his troops.. On this occasion, the most credible 
accounts attnbuto the commencement to the latter cause 
Plunder and violence brought on resistance “This led lo 
a general massacre , some streets were rendered nnpass^ 0 


inoun til mto tho u Tlio exact position of Duik6t W 
U J SI4 P* 811 Cdfira will not known, but it miul to to U* 

WirkhAn,! mtcreat m Pnw, from south of the salt rang* 
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by heaps of dead , and t ho gates being forced, the whole Mogul 
army gained admittance, and a scene of horror ensued easier 
to be imagined than described ” “ 

For five days Tamerlane remained a tranquil spectator of 
the sack and conflagration of the city, and during that time 
he was celebrating a feast in honour of lus victory When the 
troops were weaned with slaughter, and nothing was left to 
plunder, he gave orders for the prosecution of hts march , and 
on the day of his departure he “ offered up to tho Divine 
Majesty the sincere and humble tribute of grateful praise in the 
noble mosque of polished marble,” erected on the banks of 
the Jumna by Firuz 11 

The booty carried off from Delhi is said to have been very 
great, and innumerable men and women of all ranks were 
dragged into slavery Tamerlane secured to himself tho 
masons and workers in stone and marble for the purpose of 
constructing a mosque at Samarcand 

He then marched to Mirat, where thero was a general 
massacre , and afterwards crossed the Ganges, and proceeded 
up its banks to near Hardwar, where that river leaves tho 
mountains Several affairs took place with bodies of Hindus 
in the skirts of the hills, in which Tamerlane exposed his person 
like a private soldier, and underwent fatigues the more extra- 
ordinary as he had reached the age of sixty three Ho 
marched along the foot of the mountains to Jammu (or Jum- 
moo, north of Lahor) , then turned to the south, fell into tho 
route by which he first advanced, and quitted India, leaving 
anarchy, famine, and pestilence behind him 14 

Wo must estimate Tamerlane’s character from his actions, 
and not from the motives assigned to him by panegyrists, nor 
from maxims drawn up by his orders according to his idea of 
a perfect government His own memoirs of his life throw a 
true light on his character” They are written in the plain 
and picturesque style of Turki autobiography , and if there was 
a doubt that they were from Tamerlane’s dictation, it would 
be removed by the unconscious simplicity with which he relates 
his own intrigues and perfidy, taking credit all the time for an 
excess of goodness and sincerity which the boldest flatterer 
would not have ventured to ascribe to him The mixture also 
of cant and hypocrisy, with real superstition and devotion, 
could not have been exhibited by any hand but his pwn , and 


IJ Bnggas Fenshta 
M Bnce, apparently from \I!r 
kh6nd 

a * About the 10th of March, 1399, 
ah 801 He wa3 now,. marching 


on hia famous expedition against 
Bajazet 

28 Malfuzdt Ttmun, translated i 
Major Stewart 
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these traits, with his courage, prudence, and address, his perfect 
knowledge of mankind, and his boldness in practising on their 
weakness made one of the most extraordinary pictures ever 
presented to the world The commanding language of bar 
barous conquerors, contrasted with the evasions of the princes 
whom they threaten leads us to figure them as rude and artless 
soldiers , but the essential character of Tamerlane was that of 
a wily politician and probably it was to similar talents that the 
other Tartar conquerors owed their ascendency over so many 
chiefs who were their equals in merely military qualities 

There is a resemblance between the histories of Chengiz 
Klian and Tamerlane but of those two enemies of mankind 
the first was perhaps the more violent, and the second the 
more perfidious 

For two months after Tamerlane’s departure Delhi remained 
without a government, and almost without inhabitants A 
struggle then took place for the possession of it, m which a chief 
named Ecbal, who had been in power under Mahmud was at 
last successful He failed in various attempts to extend his 
authonty beyond the districts round the capital, and, at last, 
was killed on a distant expedition towards Multan 

Mahmud had returned from Guzerat, and for some tune 
lived as a pensioner at Delhi , then at Canouj, a city belonging 
to the king of Jounpur, on which Ecbal made several attempts , 
at last, on that chief’s death, he was restored to the possession 
of Delhi He died there, after a nominal reign of twenty years 
and was succeeded by Doulat Khan Lodi, who, at the end of 
fifteen months, was expelled by Khizr Khan, the governor of 
the Panjab b 


GOVERNMENT OE THE SEIADS 

r ^ ° r thtrfc y Slx J ear3 after this there was no kingdom of 
India, either m name or in reality Khizr Khan affected to 
regard Tamerlane as emperor, and to govern m his name, with 
out the title or forms of royalty He was a descendant of too 
Prophet*, though himself a native of India , and, with three of 
is descendants who succeeded him, forms what is called the 
?, Seiads He obtained scarcely any territory 

,i i r 11 hls on 8 inal province of the Paujdb soon revolted- 
and lus family had to struggle for the possession of a part of it 
ie w hole period of their government They, however, 
made some spirited attempts to extend their territory, and 
made incursions into Malwa and the borders of Rdjputana, 
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but m the time of Seiad Ala ud din, the last of the race, the 
frontier came in one place to within a mile of the city walls, 
and nowhere extended bejond twelve. But Ala ud din pos- 
sesbed Badaun, a town about one hundred miles east of Delhi , 
and to it he at length retired, making over his formei capital 
and his pretensions to Behlul Khan Lodi, who assumed the title 
of king 


HOUSE OF LODI 

Behlul Lodi 

The ancestors of Behltil had been enriched by commerce, and 
his grandfather was governor of Multan under Firuz Tughlak, 
who w as the first great patron of the Afghans Belli ul’s father 
and several of his uncles held commands under the Seiad rulers ; 
and one of them, Islam Khan, was so considerable, that he had 
12,000 men of Ins own nation in his pay The power of the 
family, togetliei with the calumnies of a disaffected relation, 
at length excited the jealousy of Seiad Mohammed, and the 
Lodis weie persecuted and driven into the hills They con- 
tinued to resist the Seiad’s authority, until Behlul had an 
opportunity of occupying, first Sirhind, and afterwards the 
whole of the Panjab 

Behlul had been invited to Delhi by Hamid, the vazu* of 
his predecessor ; but, finding himself overshadowed by this 
powerful subject, he seized his person by a stratagem, and after 
he had broken hi3 influence, allowed him to retire to private life. 

Behlul’ s accession again brought back the Panjab to Delhi 
Multan had become independent during the time of the Seiads, 
and Behlul had marched against it, when he was recalled by an 
attack of the king of Jounpur, who had laid siege to Delhi 
A war now commenced with that prince, which was continued, 
with short intervals of hollow peace, for twenty-six years, and 
ended ra the conquest of Jounpur, which was permanently 
re annexed to Delhi Behlul survived this long war for ten 
years, and made other conquests on a smaller scale ; so.that at 
his death he left a terntoiy extending from the Jumna to the 
Himalaya mountains as far east as Ben&res, besides a tract on 
the west of the Jumna extending to Bundelcand. 

Seconder Lodi 

Secander’a accession was disputed by some chiefs on the 
part of his infant nephew. It was afterwards contested in the 
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fiold by two of Ins brothers, ono of whom maintained an ob- 
stinate struggle feccandcr w ns successful on all these occasions, 
and treated the inferior rebels with clemency, and his relations 
with affection llo rcnnno\ed Bchar us far as the frontiers of 
Bengal to Delhi, and also extended his territories m the dircc 
tion of BundiMeand “ His internal administration was just 
and vigorous, and ho seems, in all other respects, to havo been 
a mild and excellent pnnee But he was ono of tho few bigots 
w ho havo sat on tho throno of India Ho destroy cd tho temples 
in towns and forts that ho took from Hindus, and he forbade 
tho pcoplo performing pilgrimages, and bathing on certain 
festivals at places on tho sacred streams within his ovra 
dominions On ono occasion ho earned his zeal to cruelty and 
injustice , for a Bramin having been activo in propagating the 
doctnno that “ all religions, if sincerely practiced, wero equally 
acceptable to God,” ho summoned him to defend this opinion, 
in his presence, against twelve Mahometan divines , and, on 
his refusing to rcnounco Ins tolerant maxims, put him to death " 

A holy man of his own religion having remonstrated with 
him on his prohibition of pilgrimages, Sccindcr drew his sword, 
exclaiming, “Wretch, do you defend idolatry?” Ho was 
appeased by tho answer, “No, but I maintain that kings 
ought not to persecute their subjects ” 

When marching against ono of his brothers, a kalandar 
addressed him with prayers for bis success, on which ho said, 
“Pray for victory to him who will best promote tho good of 
his subjects ” 

Seconder was a poet, and a great patron of letters. H e 
at Agra, after a reign of twenty eight years ” 

Ibrahim Lodi 

Ibrahim, who succeeded, had nono of his father’s virtue* 
He disgusted hi3 tribe by his pride, and alarmed hi3 chiefs by 
his suspicious and tyrannical temper From these causes 
his reign was continually disturbed by rebellions At the 
commencement of it ono of his brothers was proclaimed king 
at Jounpur, was subdued in the course of a twelvemonth, an 


** t * ® ut the monarchy waa only 
a congeries of nearly independent 
principalities, jSgirs, etc , all offices 
Af ? hAaa ’ and men 
and Loh&ni 
fsjs? he d D aI . 1 tho principal jfigirs " 


sopher, who taught similar ducU^ 1 
at an earlier period m this CC atu H 
(See Professor Wilson 
searches, vol xvi p. 55 ] , 

Bcltgious Sects, in his collected work*, 
'°L» — Ed] , 

53 [Ho died a D 1*17 or > alS * , , 
Erskine s Baber and Hutnayun, vo»- *■ 
p 407 — Ed J 
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was privately executed bv Ibrahim, who imprisoned his other 
brothers for life A chief named Islam Khan next rebelled, 
and was killed in battle Several men of rank and governors 
of provinces were executed for their share in these transactions 
Others were put to death on suspicion , some were secretly 
mado away with, after being imprisoned , and one was assassi- 
nated at the seat of his government These proceedings spread 
general distrust and disaffection , various chiefs revolted, and 
the whole oi the eastern part of Ibrahim's dominions threw off 
its obedience, and formed a separate Btato under Derya Khan 
Lohani, whoso son afterwards took the title of king Doulat 
Klian Lodi, the governor of the Panjab, dreading the fate of so 
many other chiefs revolted, and called in the aid of Baber, who 
had for some time reigned in Cabul Baber had before invaded 
the Panjab, which he claimed as part of the inheritance of 
Tamerlane, and lie now gladly availed himself of this invitation , 
but some other Afghan chiefs, either from attachment to 
Ibrahim or aversion to a foreigner, drove out Doulat Khan, 
and opposed Baber in the field They were totally defeated 
near Lahor, and that city was reduced to ashes by the victors 
Dibalpur was next stormed, and the garrison put to the sword , 
and at this place Baber was joined by Doulat Klian Ho had 
reason, soon after, to suspect the intentions of this person, 
and threw him and his sons into confinement Relenting 
subsequently, he released them, treated them honourably, 
and granted them a jagir Ho did not, however, succeed in 
removing their distrust , by the time ho had reached Sirhmd, 
on his advance towards Delhi, Doulat Khdn and one of his 
sons revolted, and fled to the hills *• Unwilling to leave such 
dangerous enemies behind him, Baber determined to return 
to Cabul Ho nevertheless kept his hold on the country he 
had reduced, and left persons on whom ho could depend m the 
principal places At DibaJpur he left Ala ud dm, an undo of 
King Ibrahim, who seems to have escaped from confinement, 
and who had joined Baber Doulat Khdn now returned to 
the Panjab, and overran great part of it, Ala ud din flying to 
Cabul, but in the end Doulat Khan was entirely defeated by 
one of Baber’s generals , and as that monarch himself was 
engaged in defending Balkh against the Uzbeks, he sent Ala 
ud dm to India, with orders to hts own chiefs to assist him 
Thus supported, Ala ud dm advanced to Delhi, and, from the 
general disaffection, his army was soon swelled to 40,000 men 

» The other sob whose name was in the court of Dellu and continued 
iJiiawor adhered to Bfiber and liad a to be a person of great authority ui 
high place mhrs confidence He had hia reign and Hum&yun s 
the title of Kh&m Rhanan. J 
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With this force he engaged Ibrahim under the walls of Delhi 
and was totally defeated By this time Baber had settled 
Balkh, and was advanced as far as Lahor on his way into India 
From Lahor he marched into the hills in pursuit of Doulat 
‘Khan, who submitted and gave up his fort,” after which 
Baber continued his route through the hills to Ropur on the 
Satlaj, above Lodiana, and from thence nearly by the direct 
road to Delhi At Pampat he found himself in the neighbour 
hood of Ibrahim, who had come out to meet him at the head 
of an army, amounting, as it was represented to Baber, to 

100.000 men, with 1,000 elephants On the approach of this 
force, Baber took up a position, linked his guns together by 
ropes of twisted leather, and lined them with infantry further 
protected by breastworks He likewise strengthened his flanks 
with fieldworks of earth and fascines His army, including 
followers, amounted to no more than 12,000 men When 
Ibrahim drew near, ho also fortified his position , but had not 
steadiness enough to adhere to his plan of awaiting an attack, 
and in a few days led out his army to storm Baber’s lines As 
soon as ho was engaged with the front, Baber ordered his right 
and left wings to attack the flanks and rear of the enemy 
They accordingly advanced, and plied them with their arrow®, 
until the Indian troops, after attempting, in a few feeble charges, 
to drive them off, fell into disorder ; when Baber, who had 
hitherto been annoying them with his cannon, ordered his 
centre to move forward, and completed the rout of the enemy 
Ibrahim was killed, and the Indian army, having been nearly 
surrounded during the battle, suffered prodigious loss m tho 
defeat Baber judged from observation that 15,000 or 16,000 
lay dead on the field, of whom 5,000 or 6,000 lay in one spot 
around their king The Indians reported that not less than 

40.000 perished m the battle and pursuit 

This action does not give a high idea of the military char* 
acter of either party. It lasted from soon after sunrise ti 
‘ noon, during which period, Bdber observes, with satisfaction! 
that ~ is guns were discharged many times to good purpose 
The service of artillery would not in that age have been muen 
better in Europe , but although Baber’s plan of harassing t ° 
enemy s flanks and rear with arrows seems to bo justified y 
its success, it does not appear remarkable either for skill or 


Gh&zi IOl4n fled, and 
HAbcr took possession of his library, 
1,0 f ° und a number of \nlu 
nblo books Oho would have thought 
a , 8 V Dic,cnt hbrary for an 
chief of those days. 

11 [In a later senes of skirnushw 


Baber remarks that ono * . . . 
played remarkably well . : “E 

day it was discharged eight 
second sixteen times, *nu w * ' 
rate continued for three or four i 
{Ertlctne, vol 1 p 480 }— ED J 
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sj irit, or likely to liave been carried on with impunity against 
an active enemy Delhi was surrendered, and Baber advanced 
and took possession of Agra, which had lately been the royal 
residence 

From a list of Ibrahim’s nobles, given by Fenshta, they 
appear all to have been of the Afghan tribes of Lodi or Loham, 
or of that called Fermah, who were mixed with the Afghans 
like the Khiljis, if indeed they are not a portion of the latter 
people 

The raja ** of Gwalior, who was leduced to submission during 
the last reign, accompanied Ibrahim’s army, and fell along with 
him in the battle 

Baber reviews his own conquest with much complacency, 
and compares it to those of Sultan Mahmud and Sliahab ud 
dm , and although we must not confound the acquisition of 
the few distracted provinces held by Ibrahim with the sub 
jugation of India, yet it must be admitted that his enterprise 
was as glorious in its achievement as it was memorable in its 
effects His force seemed insufficient oven to occupy the 
territory he had to subdue, and it was drawn with difficulty 
from his own dominions, still threatened by the Uzbeks, whose 
power the combined force of the whole House of Tamerlane 
had proved unable to withstand 

Baber’s conduct to the places where he met with resistance 
was as inhuman as that of Tamerlane, who was naturally his 
model 

The smallness of Ins force was some justification of the 
means hq took to strike a terror, hut the invariable practice 
of his country is the best palliation for him His natural 
disposition was remarkably humane , and although we cannot 
help being shocked at these occurrences, and at two or three 
cruel executions mentioned in Ins memoirs, yet they piove no 
more against his personal character in this respect than his 
slaughtering Gauls or crucifying pirates against Caesar’s 
clemency 

Baber was the founder of a line of kings under whom tJ r adia 
rose to the highest pitch of prosperity, and out of the rums 
of whose empire all the existing states m that country are 
composed 


IbnBatuta p 133. 
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CHAPTER I 

REION OF bAbER 

A.D. 1526, A.n 933 — a.d 1530, A H. 937 

Descent and early life of B fiber — His wars and adventures m his youth— Ho 
is driven out of Transoziana — Acquires the kingdom of Cfibul—Hn 
views on India — Baber’s proceedings after his victory over Ibrahim, 
A.D 1526, a.h 933— Discontent of his troops — His war with Sanga, 
rfina of Mfiw&r— Battle of Sikri , victory of Bfiber, March 1C, a d 15-7} 
Jamfida’a Sfim 13, ah 933— Settlement of the country— Siege oi 
Ch&ndfin, ad 1528, a n 934 — Afgh&n insurrection— Defeat of tne 
king of Bengal, May, 1529— Sickness of Baber— Intrigues regarding 
the succession — Death of Baber, Dec. 26, A.D 1530 ; A H. 937— n“ 
character. 

The early, life of Baber 1 was a tissue of surprising vicissitudes 
and romantic adventures 1 He was the sixth m descent from ■ 
Tamerlane. The extensive dominions of his grandfather, 
Abusaid, were shared by the numerous sons of that monarch. 
One of them, Ahmed Mirza, obtained Samarcand and Bok- 
hara ; Balkh (or Bactria) fell to another, Mahmud Mirza , 
and Cahul to a third, whose name was Ulugh Bdg. 

Shekh Mirza, the fourth 6on, and the father of Baber, bad ® 
first .been in charge of Cabul ; but was transferred during n' 3 
father’s lifetime to Ferghana,* on the upper course of t ® 
Jaxartes, a small but rich and beautiful country, of 'jbic , 
Baber always speaks with fondness. The mother of Bihcr 
was a Mogul, the sister of Mahmud Khdn, a descendant or 
Chaghatdi Khan, and head of hia branch of the empire o 

Zalur ud din [Mr Erakino subsequently 
Muhammad ; Bfiber tho bon ” waa a history of tho reigns of h 

Jua Tartar sobnqu t— E d] HumfiyL in two volumes, «Jg 

* Tlio account of Bfiber l9 taken may bo amd to have fully «*** fbuUtf 
from hu wn Memoirs. translated by elucidated this part of Muhammad 
rL r ;Jrr*^ ne - d * rfora - « bo mo Indian luatory.-Eo ] 
respects, from that gnen by Ferisbta, » [Xow Kokan.— E d ] 
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Chengiz Kli&n. This connexion does not seem to have inspired 
any attachment on the part of Baber towards the Mogul nation, 
of whom he never speaks in his memoirs but with contempt 
and aversion.* „ 

Baber was only twelve yeais old at the death of his father 
and his own accession (a.d. 1494). Omar Sh6kli Mirza had 
just been involved in a war with his brother, Ahmed Mirzd, 
of Samarcand, and his brother-in-law, Mahmud Khan, the 
Mogul ; and those princes showed no disposition to relent in 
favour of their youthful nephew. They, however, failed 
entirely in an attack on his capital, and shortly after Ahmed 
Mirza died. He was succeeded by his brother, the king of 
Bactria. He also died soon after, and was succeeded by his 
son, BaUanghar Mirza. Confusions ensued, and Baber was 
induced to attempt the conquest of Samarcand for himself. 
Though he had for Rome time conducted his own government 
he was as yet only fifteen ; and considering that circumstance, 
together with the insignificance of his means, it is much less 
surprising that he more than once failed in this undertaking, 
than that his spirit and perseverance were at last rewarded 
with success (a.d. 1497). 

The possession of the capital of Tamerlane, which seemed 
a step to the sovereignty of all Transoxiana, proved in itself 
to be more than Baber had strength to maintain. The country 
of .Samarcand* was exhausted by long disorders, and afforded 
no means of paying his troops, who, in consequence, began to 
desert in great numbers. They spread their discontent among 
those left in Ferghana, and at last openly revolted , under Ahmed 
Tambol, one of Baber’s principal leaders, in the name of bis 
younger brother, Jehangir Mirza. Such a rebellion at home 
allowed no time for delay, and Baber left Samarcand, after a 
reign of a hundred days : on his departure the inhabitants 
immediately threw off their obedience to him. An unfortunate 
illness, which he with difficulty survived, so retarded his opera- 
tions, that, by the time he had abandoned Samarcand, he 
found he had lost his hereditary dominions. On this he had 
'recourse to his Mogul uncle, and, sometimes with slender aid 
from him, but oftener with his own resources alone, he 
made various attempts, not without partial success, both on 


* " Under these circumstances,” 
observes Mr. Ersktne, “it may seem 
one of the strangest caprices of for- 
tune, that the empire which he 
founded in India should have been 
called, both in the country and by 
foreigners, the empire of the Moguls ; 
thus taking its name from a race 


which lie detested.” (Erskino’a B&- 
ber, p 236 ) [Cf the passage quoted 
in p. 382.] The reason is, that the 
Indians call aU northern Mussulmans, 
except the Afghans, Moguls: they 
now apply the term particularly to 
the Persians. 
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Samarcand and Ferghana. At length, in 1499, he succeeded 
in recovering his native kingdom , but he had not entirely 
subdued tlio rebels, when he was tempted by strong invitations 
from Samarcand to set out for that capital Before he reached 
l;i3 destination, ho learned that both Samarcand and Bokhara 
were occupied by the Uzbeks, then founding the dominion 
which they still possess over Transoxiana ‘ 

Meanwlnlo Tambol lmd again seized on Ferghana, and 
Baber was compelled to tako rtfugo m tlio almost inaccessible 
mountains to the south of that country While there he 
learned that Sheibdni Khun, tho chief of the Uzbeks, bad left 


Samarcand on an expedition , and, with characteristic spint 
of enterprise, ho determined to avail himself of the opportunity 
to attempt to surprise that city He set of! w ith only 240 men , 
esealaded tho walls in the night, overpowered the guards, and 
magnified the impression of his numbers, by boldness and 
rapidity until tho citizens rose in his favour, and massacred 
the Uzbeks wherever they were to bo found Sheibam Khan 
hastened back on this intelligence, but found the gates shut 
against him, and ultimately withdrew to Bokhara 

Tho whole of Sogdiana now declared for Biber He re 
mamed for six months in quiet possession, and employed the 
interval in endeavours to form a combination among the 
neighbouring princes, by impressing them with a sense of their 
danger from tho Uzbeks His exertions were fruitless, and 
lie was obliged to encounter alono tho whole power of Shei 
bam The hopes of success, which even then he continued to 
cherish, were frustiated by tho baseness of some Alogul auxi. 
banes, who left the battle for tho purpose of plundering his 
baggage The consequence was a total defeat, and Baber 
w as obliged to retire, w ith. the few troops that adhered to Hina, 
within the walls of Samarcand Ho resolved to defend tb& 
place to the last extremity, and repelled various assaults t a 
were made on him by the Uzbeks Sheibam had then recourse 
to a blockade, and m four months reduced lus enemies to a 
the miseries of famine The inhabitants perished in g 1 *" 
numbers , the soldiers let themselves down from the w » 
and deserted , and Baber, who had shared in all the privation 
of the people, was compelled at last to evacuate the town 
* The Uzbeks (so called from one kx lx ) [They embraces 
of their khans) were a mass of tribes madamsm, under their cluel 
of Turk! Mogul and probably of Kh&n about 1340 They . 
Fenmo origin moulded into one ceived a great defeat from the 
people but with a great preponder of Mahmud Kh&n in 14 73 but ( 
anceofTurkB They had before been were now reunited under 81 
settled on the Jaik and had been in whom Mahmud Kh&n had nwue 
possession of a large tract in Siberia governor in Turkist&n —Ed J 
[Frskine s Bdber, Introdnction pp 
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After tins lie spent nearly two years in the utmost poverty 
and distress, sometimes in tlie mountains, and oftener in his 
uncle’s camp, where he remained in such a state of destitution 
that his very servants left him from absolute want He seems 
to have been almost reduced to despondency by his repeated 
misfortunes, and once resolved to withdraw to China, and pass 
his life in obscurity and retirement Occasional openings m 
Ferghana served to keep alive his hopes , and at length, with 
the help of Ins uncle he recovered the capital,* and was joined 
by his brother Jeliangir, who had hitherto been hts nominal 
rival Tambol, in this strait, called in the formidable aid of 
the Uzbeks Baber was overpowered, compelled to fly, after 
a desperate conflict m the street, and so hotly pursued that his 
companions, one by one, fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
his own horse was so much exhausted that he was overtaken 
by two of Tarabol’s soldier's Tlicv endeavoured to persuade 
him to surrender , and Baber, while ho kept up the parley, 
continued to push on towards the mountains At length ho 
thought he had succeeded, by arguments and entreaties in. 
bringing over the pursuers to his interest, and they took a 
solemn oath to share his fortunes , but whether they were 
originally insincere, or lost heart when they contemplated the 
prospect before them, they ended by betraying Baber to his 
enemies, and it was with the utmost difficulty that ho- again 
recovered his freedom He only escaped to a condition almost 
as hopeless as captivity His uncle’s Mogul army had been 
defeated, by Sheibani, and htmself made prisoner, while the 
whole of Transoxnna, except that annexed to Bactria, fell into 
the hands of the Uzbeks Ml lus prospects being thus ex tin 
guished Baber bade a last farewell to his native country 
of Ferghana, and set out to try his fortune in new scenes 
beyond the range of the Hindu Cush 

After all that he had done and suffered (enough to fill up 
an eventful life), Baber wis yet only in his twenty third year 
He boie his numerous reverses w ith the elasticity of youth He 
himself tells us that he often shed many tears, and composed 
many melancholy verses but in general Ins cheerful temper 
buoyed him up, and enabled him to enjoy the present, and to 
entertain favourable prospects of the future He says he 
never had more perfect pleasure than for a few days after he 
evacuated Samarcand, when he first got a full meal, a quiet 
night’s rest, and a temporary freedom from labour and anxiety 
He had often similar moments of enjoyment, thanks to his 
sociablo habits and his relish for simple pleasures He pauses, 

® fAadejaa was the chief town of I erghaaa, but, Buber s father had made 
Akhsi ina capital —Ed ] 
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m relating one of his dt'.perato expeditions, to descrilo a 
puiticulnr soit of intlon with winch ho had been struck if cur 
lie had an interval of icst lie was occupied with plants and 
gardening and during all hi i marches, in pe ico or war, flouti* 
and trees and cheerful luuLcapes were never thrown away 
on him It miy be because others havo not opened the r 
hearts ns ho has done but there eutainly is no person m \siatic 
history into whose tastes and feelings wo can enter as into 
Huber’s 

Baotria was now in the hands of Khusrou Shall, a favourite 
of Bdbtrs late uncle and afterwards minister to his cousin 
Buisanghnr Aims i the same u horn he had driv til out of Samar 
cand Khusrou Shah had since murdered his muster, and was 
m possession of what remained of Ins dominions He cn 
dcavourtd to conciliate Baber and received lmn with a show 
of hospitality when ho entered Ins territory Ifis profusions 
arose from a senso of lua own insecurity , it was not long ere 
all tho Moguls m his employment proiTcied their services to 
Buber , and, before they had openly declared themselves 
Khusrou’s own brother, Baki, came over to tho same side and 
was followed by the vvholo of tho army When Baber up 
proachcd Khusrou’s frontier ho had between two and three 
hundred follow ers, many of them armed w ith clubs , and only 
two tents, tho best of which was allotted to Ins mother He 
now set out to imado Cibul, at tho head of a regular and 
well equipped army His uncle, Ulugh Beg, tho king of that 
country, had expired two years before , Ins son and successor 
had been expelled by his minister , and he, in Ins turn had 
been dispossessed by tlio Mogul or Turki family of \rghnn, 
who had been for sorno time m possession of Candahar Baber 
occupied Cabul almost without opposition (a d 1501) , and 
regarding tho original owner as completely ejected, ho too* 
possession in Ins own namo, and subsequently resisted an 
attempt of his cousin to regain Ins inheritance Ho afterwards 
lost Bactria which was recovered by Khusrou Shdh, an 
ultimately conquered by tho Uzbeks B iber’s connexion vvitn 
tho country beyond tho mountains was therefore entirely cU 
on He was now king of Cabul, over which country ho reign e 
for twenty two yoars before Ins conquest of India, and vvhic 
was enjoyed by his descendants till tho end of tho seventeen^ 
century 

But though Baber had gained a fixed establishment, ho was 
by no means in a state of repose He had, in fact, only changed 
the character of his toils and perils Ho was still tlueatcncu 
from without, by an enemy who had hitherto proved intw* 
tiblo , and within, a great part of ln 3 territory was jntlio hands 
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of independent tribes, and so strong that lie could not hope to 
subdue it, while part of the rest was possessed by personal 
enemies and uvals His title was doubtful , he had no minister 
whom he could trust , his brother Jchangir had but lately 
joined him, after having been long in rebellion , and Ins army 
was an assemblage of adventurers, strangers to him, and 
traitors to their former masters 

His first years were spent m the conquest of Candaliar, in 
expeditions into the mountains of the Afghans and Hazarchs, 
and m a dangerous journey to Herat, to concert measures with 
that branch of the House of Tamerlane for their common 
defence against the Uzbeks On these occasions he underwent 
the usual risks and more than the usual hardships of war, and 
had once nearly perished m the snow, during a winter march 
through the mountains of the Hazarehs 

III this period his brother Jehangir revolted (a d 1500), but 
was subdued and pardoned a more serious insurrection took 
place while he was at Herat, when his Mogul troops set up one 
of his cousins as king, who was also defeated and pardoned* 
(4 d 1507) , and he was afterwards brought to the brink of 
ruin by a conspiracy of the Moguls, who had come over from 
Kliursou Shah These men, from two to three thousand in 
number, gave the first sign of their disaffection by an attempt 
to seize Baber’s person , and when he had escaped, and fled 
from Cabul, they called in Abd ur Razzak, the son of Ulugh 
Beg, whom Baber had supplanted m the government (a d 1508). 
The right of this young man had probably little influence, 
for all the princes of the house of Tamerlane seemed to consider 
that conqueror’s dominions as a common prize, from which 
each might take what share he could his strength lay in the 
connexions ho possessed in a country where hi3 father had 
reigned, and those were so powerful that Baber found himself 
deserted by the whole of his troops, except about 500 men 
A moment’s despondency at this crisis would have been fatal, 
but Baber made up for his small force by the boldness and 
activity of his enterprises ho led his troops to repeated 
encounters, exposed himself in the hottest of every engagement; 
and, almost entirely by hi3 personal courage and exertions, 
at last retrieved his affairs T 

His most important wars were with his old enemies the 
Uzbeks Skeibam Klian, after the conquest of Transoxiana, 
invaded Khorasan, took Herat, and'extmguishcd the principal 

7 Hr Erskino from Ivhdfi Khan soroa years. Tl e intervening portion 
and Ferishta. 15&ber s Memoirs scorns never to havo been written, 
break off in tl e beginning of the (Er^kma a Baber, p 230.) 
insurrection, and are not resumed for 
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branch of the House of Tamerlane * He then advanced to 
Candahar, and took the city He was drawn off by distant 
troubles before he had reduced the citadel , but left it «o 
weakened that it fell into the hands of its old possessore the 
Arghuns, who had remained in the neighbourhood, and who 
now retained it for several years (from ad 1507 to 1522) 
What might have been Baber’s fortune if the Uzbeks had 
continued their progress, it is not easy to surmise It u 
possible he might have shared the fate of so many princes of 
his family, had not Sheibani Khan encountered a new enemy, 
whose success put a stop to the career of Tartar conquest 
This was Shah Ismail Safavi, king of Persia, with whom Shei 
barn went to war about this time, and by whom he was totally 
defeated and slam (a d 1510) 

His death opened a new field to Baber, or rather recalled 
him to that which had been the scene of his earliest exploit' 
He immediately occupied Bactna, made an alliance with Shah 
Ismail, and, with the aid of a Persian force, took Bokhara, anu 
•again obtained possession of Samarcand (ad lull) 

But he was destined never to be long successful 1 in Tram 
ouaua before the end of a twelvemonth he was driven ou 
of Samarcand by the Uzbeks , and although ho matnUnncu 
the contest, with the support of the Persians, for two yea 
longer, yet he at last suffered a total defeat, and lost all 
acquisitions except Bactna • (\ d 1514) “ 

It was after this failure that he turned his senous attenu 
to India, and began those enterprises, the result of wlncu a* 
already been related . , 

After tho capture of Agra, Baber’s first act was to distn u 
the captured treasures to his adherents Ho gavo lm ^ 
Humayun a diamond, which was esteemed one of tho nc 
m tho world , and ho sent a present of a shahrukhi cacl 
every man, woman, and child, slavo or free, m the coun ) 
of Cabul 11 


• (The Rrcat sultan Husain MirzA 
Buikard, hod died in 1500 . sons 
xtiro quito unfit for tho cniorpcncj, 
nnl tho wholo family vere killed or 
dmen into exilo In 1„07 Slmbunl 
1 ftd con picrod Snmurcan 1 I irgliana, 
lliasar Kluinzm, and KhortLson an 1 
ruleil from Iwjond tho JaxurU-d to 
thn Jim Ifi ha.Ii — 1 i> ] 

• 1 Ui was l n 1 1 by tho kmc of 

1 inu. it >U r h ul Kuuduz and his 
coium Mir xa HliAu held IhuLtkluJum 
unur turn Lnkim, \ol i n. 424 
— fi» ] ' 

** 1522 , IlALer (,01113 jxjiaca&iou 


of Candahar, by a capdul 
Shuh Big Arphun csUbluhc.1^' 
in Upper Sind Jam * 

ing king bemg V* f ,i 

Sind ilio capital of 
Iliicker that of tho Utter ***{V„ f 
eon ShAh llaaan Arghun. ^ j 
Sind to hu 1 roviou* *>»“““£ ^ 

tho \rgliun uynaatv hold* SinJ ^ 

Akbt r 8 tini — 1 ® 1 - in{ <4 

“ Tho shuhrukl 1 W onl) . fciv* 
1 Id. but tho uhoU (A1 , 

l<ocn verj great ond thi* ! ^ j 

exp. n lituro jiMtilM* t,M> . »J lk» 
“ tho Kolandiir, *° 
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But although in possession of tho capital, Baber was far 
from having conquered tho kingdom Ho only occupied tho 
part to tho north-west of Delhi, with a narrow tract along tho 
Jumna to Agra The whole of tho country to tho cast of tho 
Gauges had become independent, in Ibrahim’s time, under 
Derya Khan Loliani His son took tho title of king, by tho 
name of Mohammed Shah Loliani, and seems to ha\o possessed 
Bchar on both sides of tho Ganges Many places on tho west 
of tho Jumna had nho been in rebellion in Ibrahim’s time, and 
many of those which had been obedient now held out, under 
tho Afghan and Permah chiefs belonging to the lato govern- 
ment 2So r was this the only opposition with which Baber 
bad to contend a strong dislike and hostility at first subsisted 
between his troops and tho Indians, the villages round lus 
camp were deserted, and it became a matter of great dtfhculty 
to procure grain or forage for the arm) In addition to this, 
tho summer, always nearl) intolerable to natives of cold 
countries, w as in that ) car unusually oppressiv e, and so affected 
Ins troops that all ranks began to murmur, and at length to 
clamour to be led back to Cabul some cv en made preparations 
for returning without leave On this Baber assembled tho 
officers, and pointed out to them that, as tho conquest of India 
had long been tho great object of their labours, it would bo 
weakness and disgrace to abandon it, now that it was achieved , 
that he, therefore, was determined to remain m India , that 
all who chose to return were at liberty to do so at once, but 
that henceforth ho would hear of no remonstrances against 
lus resolution This address induced tho greater part to givo 
up their discontents Khaja Kilan, however, ono of tho best 
and most confidential chiefs, was among thoso that decided 
to return, and was accordingly appointed to a government 
beyond the Indus, and dismissed, with honour to his new 
charge 

The determination so strongly expressed had an effect 
even on tho enemy , and many, who had hitherto expected 
Baber to withdraw, as Tamerlane had done, now made their 
submission , detachments were sent to reduce others , and, in 
the course of the next four months, not only had the country 
held by Sultan Ibrahim been secured, but all the revolted 
provinces ever possessed by the house of Lodi, including tlio 
former kingdom of Jounpur, were brought into subjection by 
an army under Prince Humayun, Baber’s eldest son. 

time, from a religious order, whoso erous, for after ho once got Cabul, 
practice it is to keep nothing for to we hear of no financial embarrass 
morrow He could not always have ments 
been so profuse, though alway s gen 
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The list places which submitted wero Biana, Dhulpur on 
the Chambal, and Gwalior beyond that river 

After he had thus been acknowledged by all the Mus ul 
mans, Baber had to commence a., war with the Hindus, who 
contrary to their usual practice, were on this occasion the 
aggressors 

Hamir Sing the Rajput prince who recovered Chitor in the 
reign, of Ala ud dm Ivlulji (ad 1316), had, in the course of a 
long reign, re established the Rajput dominion over all Mewar, 
to which ins son had added Ajmir “ After the separation of 
Malwa from Delhi, the new kings of that country were engaged 
in frequent hostilities with the rajas of Mewar , and, immedi 
ately before the time of Baber Mahmud, king of Malwa, had 
been cVcated and taken prisoner by Sanga, the Rajput prince 1 
(ad 1519) 

Sanga the si\th in succession from Hamir, possessed all the 
hereditary dominions of Mewar, and likewise held the eastern 
part oi Malwa, as far as Bhilsa and Chanden, 11 in dependence 
He was recognized as their leader by the rajas of Marwar and 
Jeipur, and all the other Rajput princes 11 

Being a natural enemy to the king of Delhi, he had opened 
a friendly communication with Baber while ho was advancing 
against Ibrahim , and for the same reason he began to form 
combinations against lnm, as soon as he found him established 
m the former position of that prince Besides his Hindu allies 
Sanga was on this occasion accompanied by Mahmud, a prince 
of the house of Lodi, 1 * who had assumed the title of king and, 
though possessed of no territory, was followed by 10 000 adlio 
rents The Lodi chiefs formerly driven out by Hunny un 
also returned to their former possessions, or raised men m other 
places to co operate with the raja Great efforts wero made 
on both sides to secure the alliance of Hasan Khan, raja ° 
Mewat, who, by his name, must have been a converted Hindu. 
His territory is that hilly tract extending towards the river 
Chambal, from within twenty five miles of Delhi, and including 
the petty state which is now called Machcri or Alwar * 

The son of this chief being a hostage in Baber’s hands 0 
adopted the liberal policy of sending him to his father, as t 
true way tp gam his sincere co operation His generosity < 1 
not make the desired impression, for Hasan Khan was no soonc 
set at ease about his son than ho openly joined the enemy 
Raja Sanga immediately advanced to support his allyj an 
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soon arrived at Biana, witlim fifty miles of Agra Ho drove 
the garrison of that place, wfth loss, into their fort, and cut oil 
all communication between them and the capital Baber, 
on this, sent forward a detachment to observe the enemy, and 
soon after moved out with all his forces He had reached 
Sikri, 17 about twenty miles from Agra, when he found himself 
in the neighbourhood of the Hindu army His advanced guard 
was immediately attacked, and, though reinforced from tko 
main body, was defeated with heavy loss If the raja had 
pressed on during the first panic, it is probable he would ha\o 
obtained an easy victory , ho chose to withdraw to Ins encamp 
ment after his success, and thus allowed Baber ample time to 
take up a position and to fortify his camp, so as to make it a 
difficult matter to assail him 

Baber’s troops had looked on this contest in a very serious 
light from the first , and the reports of fugitives, together with 
the disaster which had taken place almost before their eyes, had 
made a very deep impression on them , when, by ill luck, a 
celebrated astrologer arrived from Cabul, and loudly an 
nounced, from the aspect of Mars, the ceitain defeat of the 
king’s anny, which happened to be in tho quarter opposite to 
that planet The consternation occasioned by these real and 
imaginary terrors was so general, that even the officers of tho 
highest rank were infected, lost all courage and decision in 
council, and could scarcely even maintain an appearance of 
firmness before their men Baber’s Indian troops began to 
desert , some of them went over to the enemy , and tho rest 
of tho army, though faithful, was completely dispirited and 
alarmed Baber himself, though he despised tho prediction 
of tho astrologer was not insensible to tho dangers of his 
situation he tells us that he repented of his sins, forswore 
wine, and gave away his gold and silver drinking vessels to 
tho poor , he also made a vow to let his beard grow , and 
promised to remit the stamp tax on all Mussulmans, if it should 
please God to give him victory But he was too much used to 
danger to be depressed and that he might infuse some of his 
own spirit into his troops he assembled lus officers of all ranks, 
and without touching on the usual topics of necessity, or of 
spoil and conquests, — scarcely even on that of religion, — he 
mado a direct appeal to their sense of honour, and set the 
chance of glory against the risk of death His theme seems to 
have been well chosen, for the whole assembly answered him 
with one voice, and accompanied their acclamations lyith an 
oath on tho Koran to conquer or die This scene revived tho 
courage of the army , and, as every day brought in accounts 

“ Now Fattelipur 'SlkrS, 
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of Borne frcali disorder in tho provinces, Baber determined no 
longer to avoid an action, but to bring things to an immediate 
crisis With this view, ho drew up his army in front of his 
entrenchments, and after arranging his guns, and making his 
other preparations, he galloped along the line from right to 
left animating his soldiers by short addresses and instructing 
tho officers how to conduct themselves in the battle The 
Hindus, it appears were equally ready for a decisive effort 
but so anxious is Baber to do justice to the great occasion 
that, instead of lus own account of the action he gives us the 
elaborate despatch of his secretary, from which we can barely 
discover in many pages of flowery declamation that Baber 
gained a great victory that Raja Sanga escaped with difficult) 
and that Hasan Khan and many other chiefs w ero slain Baber 
(to return to his own narrative) could now relieve his heart by 
a torrent of abuse against the astrologer, who came to con 
gratulatc him on 1ns victory, and whom he inveighed against 
as a perverse, conceited, and insufferable evil speaker he 
was an old servant however, and Baber made him a liberal 
present, while he desired him to quit lus dominions 

After this victory Baber proceeded to reduce Mewat an 
brought it into greater order than it ever had been in under 
the former government Having promised, before the i grc a 
battle, that he w ould allow any one w ho pleased leave of a^enc 
to Cabul, he formed all who desired to avail themselves of tna 
permission into a detachment, and sent them back under t 
command of Humayun . 

He spent the next six months in internal arrangemen ' 
and restoring order throughout the provinces that had bee 
disturbed during tho doubtful period of lus contest with J 
Sanga , and by the end of the year lus authority was every 
where re established, except in Oudh, beyond the Gangc 
A body of Afghans still remained in arms in that province, a 
a detachment had been sent against them . j \ 

About tho beginning of tho next year Baber nn*rc _ 
against Chanden on the borders of Bundelcand and Wa ' 

It was held by Medm Rai, a Rajput chief who had ^ seI j , 
great power under Mahmud II, lung of Malwa J , 
afterwards usurped tho government , and, on being exp 
by Mahmud with tho aid of the king of Gurerat establishes 
himself at Chanden, under the protection of Raja Sanga 
had made good his retreat after the lato battle, and now o c 
a desperate resistance But the Rajputs, as usual, sbowj 
more valour than skill or perseverance On tho second 
of tho siege they gave up all for lost, and Baber witnessed ou 
of those extraordinary instances of self devotion which a™ 
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common in Rajput history His troops had already mounted 
the works, when the garrison put their women to death, and 
rushed forth naked, not to conquer, but to die They drove 
the Mussulmans before them, leaped from the ramparts, and 
continued their charge with unabated fury until they were 
overpowered and destroyed 200 or 300 had remained to 
defend Mcdm Rat’s house, most of whom slew each other, each 
contending who should be the first victim 

During the siege of Chanderi, Baber received intelligence of 
the defeat of his detachment in Oudh by an Afghan chief 
named Baban or Biban and immediately marched himself 
in that direction The Afghans having taken post at the 
passage of the Ganges Baber threw a bridge over the river, 
under the fire of his artillery, and ultimately compelled the 
enemy to retire beyond the Gogra, whither he marched in pur 
suit of them He seems to have compelled the rebels to take 
refuge in the territories of the king of Bengal and it was probably 
on this occasion that he reduced Behar, if that was not done 
before by Humayun but in this place there is an interruption 
in the Memoirs which is not filled up by any other historian 
For some months after this Baber seems to have been in 
bad health, and to have indulged in a longer course of relaxation 
than often fell to his lot His Memoirs (which are now re 
sumed) are filled with descriptions of Hindu forts and temples, 
and of fountains and cascades that he had visited , as well 
as of his own gardens and improvements, and of the jugglers, 
wrestlers, and other sources of amusement peculiar to India 
Even during this period he made the important acquisition 
of the fort of Rmtambor it was made over to him by the 
second son of Raja Sanga, that prince having died, and having 
been succeeded by the eldest son 

His attention was at last effectually roused by the mtelli 
genco that the province of Behar had been seized on by Sultan 
Mahmud, the same Lodi prince who had been present at the 
defeat of Raja Sanga Mahmud seems to have been supported 
from Bengal , and, being joined by the Afghans in Behar and 
the adjoining provinces, his army soon swelled to such an 
extent as to be called 100,000 men With this force he had 
advanced to Benares, by the time when Baber reached the 
junction of the Jumna and Ganges, now Allahabad The 
approach of Baber, however, dissolved this hasty assemblage, 
w Inch w as already a prey to dissension u They had attempted 

18 fThero w ore many partisans in Loh&ni and L6di factions in tho oast- 
favour of Jal4l ud din Lohani the era provinces wero fatal to tho na 
Kin of Muhammad Shah Lol ant. tional interest of the — En i 

Era kino sajs, tho feuds between tho 
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to storm the hill fort of Chunar , and a repulse they met with, 
though not in itself considerable, was sufficient, in the present 
state of their minds, to break up the army Mahmud retreated 
with such portion as he could keep together He took up a 
position behind the river Son (Soane) and many of the chiefs 
who had quitted him made their submission to Baber Baber 
continued his adv ance , and Mahmud finding it in vara to 
oppose him, sought for safety in flight 

All Behar south of the Ganges was now m Baber’s lnnds , 
North Behar was still in possession of the king of Bengal who 
had a considerable armj on foot in that quarter His object 
appears to have been to have retained that portion of the 
Delhi territories without quarrelling with the poosessor of tbo 
rest , and he kept an ambassador in Baber’s camp, to anuH> 
him with negotiations until Baber lost patience, crossed tho 
Ganges and advanced against the Bengalese army 

He had still to pass the river Gogra, on which the enemj 
were encamped, near its junction with the Ganges Ho was 
however, well provided with boats, and drove an ay thoso of 
the Bengalese, which might otherwise have obstructed his 
passage The Bengaleso then moved down to oppose his 
crossing, and a cannonade was kept up on both sides As 
Baber’s divisions landed in succession, they charged the 
different parties opposed to them and at last drbvo tho enemy 
from the field Soon after this the king of Bengal consented 
to terms of peace Baber was preparing to return to Agra, 
when ho heard that a body of Afghans, who had separated 
from tho Bengal army , under Baban and another chief, named 
Bayazid, had crossed tho Gogra, and taken Lucknow Ho 
immediately marched m that direction, and, on the retreat of 
the Afghans, sent a detachment in pursuit of them It followed 
them across the Ganges and Jumna, and had complete*) 
dispersed them in Bundclcand, when tho setting m of the 
rainy season put an end to all operations 

Dor the last fifteen montlis of his life Baber’s health seems 
to have been greatly broken the silence of his diary gives a 
proof of his diminished activity, and some circumstances lea 
to a belief that his authority began to bo weakened by tho 
prospect of its speedy cessation Humnyun left Ins gov tin 
nient of Badaklishan without leave, and Khalifa, Babers 
prune minister, on being selected to replace lura, found means 
to excuse lmnsclf and remain at court Notwithstanding 
Ilumayun’s unlooked for return, ho was affectionate!) ft*" 
» ttn d a dangerous illness, with which ho was c oon after 
attacked, was tho immediato cause of tho death of lJAber 
Mhcn it was announced to him that tho physicians ban 
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given over all their efforts, declaring that medicine could no 
longer avail, 13 iber seized on tho only hope tint remained, ‘and, 
m conformity with a superstition which still prevails in tho 
Ea*t, he determined to devote his own life for that of Ins son 
Ills friends, who had as little doubt of tho efficacy of this 
substitution as ho lnd himself, entreated him to forbear from 
a sacrifice involving tho happiness of so many , but Haber's 
resolution was unmoved He walked three times round tho 
bed of the dying prince (a solemnity usual on such occasions), 
and then spent somo moments in earnest prayer to God , at 
the end of which he was filled with such assurance, that ho 
moro than one© exclaimed, ‘I have homo it away — I have 
borne it away ! ” And eo powerful was tho impression, both 
on lus mind and Ins son’s, that all tho historians agree that 
Hum vyun began from that time to recover , while it is certain 
that Buber, who was already ill, and whoso health must have 
been severely shaken by Ins anxiety and agitation, began 
visibly to decline It soon becamo evident tint Jus end was 
approaching Ho called his sons and ministers about lnm, 
explained his dying wishes, and enjoined concord among all, 
and affection among Ins children But Khalifa, his minister — 

whose influence, for some unexplained reason, was at that timo 
irresistible, — had already resolved to overturn tho dearest of 
his plans Desirous of keeping power in lus own hands* ho 
determined to set aside Baber’s own sons, and to givo tho crown 
to his son m law, Mchdi Khaja, a young man whose thoughtless 
and flighty disposition made it seem easy to keep )um in per- 
petual dependence" Mchdi Khaja was at no pains to un- 
deceive him in these expectations, and was now considered, 
by himself and others, as assured of the succession tho moment 
that Baber should breathe his last As that moment np 
proached, however, he was suddenly seized by Khalifa, put 
into confinement, and cut off from all communication with 
those around The cause of this revolution is explained in 
a narrative referred to by All Erskinc, which is given on tho 
authority of Mohammed Malum, the father of tho author 
Khalifa, it seems, was on a visit to Mchdi Khaja, with no 
person present but Molum ho was suddenly summoned to 
Baber, who lay at tho last extremity Mchdi Khaja attended 
him with great respect to the door, and stood looking after 
him, so that Molum could not follow without pushing by him 

,s hi a! fa was ono ot BAbers old Eq tally extraordinary does 4t 6"om 
olTcers but >t is not easy to conjee that from Ilia timo forward ho 
turo how lie could acquire bo mordir disappears and is not mentioned m 
nate upon or under bo able i sovereign Ferial ta or Ab61 Pazl either under 
as BAber and with an experience l 1 is own namo of Khalifa or lus title 
heir apparent like Humfiyun of NizAm ud din. 
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“ As soon as Khalifa was fairly gone, he muttered to himself, 

* God willing, I will soon flay your hide off, old boy 1 ’ and, 
turning round at the same instant, saw my father He was 
quite confounded , but immediately seizing my father’s ear, with 
a convulsive eagerness, twisted it round, and said, hurriedly, 

* You, Tajik 1 the red tongue often gives the green head to 
the winds ’ ” Mokim lost no time in apprising Khalifa of 
what had passed , and the result was, his immediately trans 
femng his allegiance to Humayun 

In the midst of these intrigues, with which he was probably 
unacquainted, Baber expired, — the- most admirable, though 
not the most powerful, prince that ever reigned in Asia 
He died at Agra, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
thirty eighth of his reign t# His body was buried, by his own 
desire, at Cabul, and on a spot which it is probable that ho 


had himself selected 11 

Baber’s character is best shown in lus actions, but some- 
thing remains to be said of his private life and his writings 
His Memoirs are almost singular in their own nature, and 
perfectly so if we consider the circumstances of the writer 
They contain a minute account of the life of a great Tartar 
monarch, along with a natural effusion of his opinions an 
feelings, free from disguise and reserve, and no less free from 
all affectation of extreme frankness and candour ** 

The style is plain and manly, as well as lively and pictur 
esquo , and being the work of a man of genius and observa- 
tion, it presents his countrymen and contemporaries, * 
their appearance, manners, pursuits, and actions, as cleary 
as in a mirror In this respect it is almost the only specimen 
of real history in Asia , for the ordinary wTiters, though tnej 
give pompous accounts of the deeds and ceremonies of 

resort of tho pooplo of CAbul ^ 
front of tho‘ gnuo is a email 
chaste mosque of white maru 
There is a noble prospect 
h.ll that overlooks BAbcrs toy* 
etc, etc (Bumes Travel* ' ou 

P a this lost respect 
a contrast to those of Tame ^ 
which, with all ttar for 

language, nro evidently wntt4 “ 

tionally trodden on on ® nt Janet" 
if iny foot hod lost all >t» P° 
{Mtmoxr* of Timur. F cvf n 
can imagino this to he nnt “ r ,, r »,mn 
if tho author hn 1 hreil ^. Dft ry 
ascetic instead of the most sangm 
of conquerors 1 


50 [At lus death lus dominions 
included bejond the Hindu Kush, 
Bodakhshdn and Kunduz and all tho 
districts to the Bouth of tho Oxus oh 
low down as the borders of Balkh 
To the south of the mountains lie had 
C&bul, Ghazni, and lvandah&r, but 
most of the mountainous region of 
Afghanistan was only noniinallv 
subject In India ho held tho Pan 
l ,, “11 Hindus tin between tho 

llimaldja and Kdjnutiina , and most 
or Bch dr owned his authority 

1 ', oL , *, p >-ld i 

He had directed lus bodv to bo 
interred in this place, to him the 
choicest in his wido dominions 
A running and clear stream jet 
v»etcni tho fragrant flowers of the 
cemoterj, which is tho great holiday 
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great, are apt to omit the lives and manners even of that class, 
while everything beneath their let el is left entirely out of sight 
In Baber the figures, drcoS, tastes, and habits of each individual 
introduced aro described with such minuteness and reality 
that we seem to lit e among them, and to know their persons 
as well as we do their characters ** His descriptions of the 
countries he visited, their scenery, climate, productions, and 
works of art and industry, are more full and accurate than 
w ill, perhaps, be found, in equal space, in any modern traveller , 
and, considering the circumstances in which they were compiled, 
are truly surprising “ 

But the great charm of the work is in the character of the 
author, whom we find, after all the trials of a long life, retaining 
the same kind and affectionate heart, and the same easy and 
sociable temper, with which lie set out on his career , and in 
whom the possession of power and grandeur had neither 
blunted the delicacy of his taste nor diminished the sensibility 
to the enjoyment of nature and imagination 

“ It is a relief,’* says his translator, “ in the midst of the 
pompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king who can 
weep for days, and tell us that he wept for the playmate of his 
boyhood ” He speaks with as much interest of his mother 
and female relations as if he had never quitted their fireside, 
and his fnends make almost as great a figure m the personal 
part of his narrative as he does himself He repeats their 
sayings, records their accidents and illnesses, relates their 
adventures, and sometimes jokes on their eccentricities 

After a letter, on the affairs of his government, to his most 
confidential counsellor, Kliaja Kilan (then at Cabul), he tells 
him little anecdotes of their common acquaintances, which he 
thinks will amuse him, and adds, “ For God’s sake excuse all 
these fooleries, and do not think the worse of me for them > ” 
He endeavours afterwards to persuade Khaja Kilan to leave 
off wine, as he had done , and says in substance, “ Drinking 
was a very pleasant thing with our old friends and companions , 
but now that you have only Slur Ahmed and Heider Kuli to 
take your wine with, it can be no great sacrifice to leave it off ” 
In the same letter, he says how much he envies his friend his 

M Theoe portraits however aro life with which he must necessarily 
necessarily confined to the mhabi lia\ e been unacquainted 
tants of the courts and camps whore * 4 Compare his descriptions of the 
Baber passed bi3 days ia the coun countries through which ha /ought 
tries which ho has so well delineated Ins way with those of Ibn Batuta 
ha only gives such remarkable par lumself a writer of remarkable merit, 
ticulars about the natives as would and a professed traveller and m 
strike a stranger without attempting qrnrer Or compare lus geography 
a detailed account of their wav of with that of nnv AsuAtin whn 1 
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residence at Cabul, and adds “ They, very recently, brought 
me a single musk-melon , u while cutting it up, I felt mjself 
affected with a strong feeling of loneliness, and a sen^e of my 
exile from my nativo country, and I could not help shedding 
tears while I was eating it ” 

It would have been fortunate if Baber had left off wine 
sooner, for there seems good reason to think his indulgence in 
it tended to shorten his days Many a drinking party is re- 
corded in his Memoirs, with at least as much interest as his 
battles oi negotiations , and, unsuitable as they are to his 
station, they are not the least agreeable scenes in Baber's 
history The perfect ease and familiarity among the company 
makes one forget the prince in the man , and the temptations 
that generally lead to those excesses — a shady wood, a hill with 
a fine prospect, or the idleness of a boat floating down a river- 
together with the amusements with which they are accompanied 
— extemporary verses, recitations m Turk! and Persian, with 
sometimes a song, and often a contest of repartee — take away all 
the coarseness that might attach to such scenes of dissipation 
The unsettled nature of his life is shown by hts observing, 
near the end of it, that since he was eleven years old he had 
never kept the fast of the Ramazan twice in any one plaoa , 
and the time not spent in war and travelling was occupied in 
hunting and othei sports, or in long excursions on horseback 
about the country On his last journey, after Ins health had 
begun to fail, he rode, m two days, from Calpi to Agra (16b 
miles), without any particular motive for despatch , and on 
the same journey he swam twice across the Ganges, as ho said 
he liad done with every other river he had met with His mind 
was as active as his body , besides the business of the kingdom, 
he was constantly taken up with aqueducts, reservoirs, and 
other improvements as well as introducing new fruits and 
other productions of remote countries Yet he found time 
to .compose many elegant Persian poems and a collection o 
Turki compositions, which are mentioned as giving him a 
high rank among the poets of his own country 11 « 


si Tins fruit hod not then been in- 
troduced into India 

a u that ha3 b een said 
of Baber boa been drown from Mr 
fcrshinea admirable translation of 
lus Memoirs from the Turk! The 
notes and supplements which accom 
pony that work, remove tho obscun 
ties, which, without such assistance 
would beset ua m every page and 
llto jrehimuaiy dissertation gives a 
compute VIBW of tho stole of Asia in 
i^iuvr’s time, and contains llio host 


account of tlia geography . 

countries which wera tho scene o 
exploits and tho clearest expo®* 
of tho divisions of tho Tartar nations- 
Tho translation seems to , 

bibed tho very spirit of the ong* 
Tho Btylo 13 singularly happjr . 
ingly characteristic, though p crl< - , B 
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usual inflated language of 
and from tho imitation of Scrip __ 
simplicity into which other ir 
la to/j of similar works Iiovo 
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CHAPTER II 

FIRST REIGH OF IIUM IyUN * 


A.d. 1530, AH. 937 — a.d. 1543, AH. 951 


Arrangements of tho long’s brother — Separation of Cnbul from India — Afghan 
insurrections in India, a.d 1532. A u 939 — Disputes with Bahadur 
Shall, king of Guzerat, a D. 1532. A n 940 — Invasion and conquost 
of Guzerat — Expulsion of tho Moguls from Guzcrdt, A.D 1535 6, 

A 3 940 Early life and rise of Slur Klidn Sur — Ho obtains possession 

of Behar— And conquers Bengal — Hiunayun marches against him — 
Military features of Behar and Bengal — Siege of Chunar— Shir Khan’s 
plan for resisting the invasion — Inking of Gour by Humdyun — 
Hi» diffic ulties during the rainy season — Active operations of SJur 
Khan — Retreat of Humdyun — Slur Khdn assumes the titlo of long — 
Intercepts Humayun on his retreat, at Chonsa — Surprises lum, and 
disperses Ins army, Safar 0, A u 946, June 2G, ad 1539 — Second 
campaign, April, a d 1540 , Zil Coddah, a n 946 — Fmal defeat of 
Homdyun, May 16, a d 1540 , Moharram 10, A ir. 947 — His flight 
—Ho arrives at Labor, July 5, a.d 1540 , Rabi al Awvral, A H 947— 
Folia m an attempt on Sind, end of Oct., a d 1540 , Jamdda'l Awwal, 
A.H 947 — Seeks refuge in Jodpur , which is refused — Horrors of his 
march through tho desert— Is hospitably rcceiv ed at Amercot— Birth 
of Akber— Second attempt on Sind — Humayun consents to retire to 
Candahar — His dangers in that country — His flight to Persia 

BAber left three sons besides Humayun • Camran, Hind dl,< and 
Mirza Askari. 

Camran Mas governor of Cabul and Candahar, aud the 
other two -were unemployed m India From his having 


1 Tho narrative of the reign of 
Humayun (where not otherwise speci- 
fied) is taken from Fenshta, the 
Memoirs of Humdyun, and Abul Fazl 
Fenshta is peculiarly defective at tins 
penod, which was too rera te to 
admit of his conversing with eye 
witnesses, and too recent to allow 
)um to benefit by written histones 
The Memoirs are written by a per 
son named Jouher, who was a menial 
servant of Humayun, and whose duty 
it was to carry a ewer for his master 
to wash lus hands He was in con 
slant attendance on Humayun, and 
although unacquainted with his 
political relations and secret designs, 
was a minute and correct observer of 
all that came within his reach, and 
describes what he saw with simplicity 
and distinctness He was devoted 
to Humayun. and anxious to put all 
lua actions m the most favourable 
light , but he seldom imagined that 
anytlung in I113 master’s conduct re- 
quired. either concealment or apology. 

Abul Fazl was the well known 
minister and favourite of Akbor, and 
was a man of enlarged views and 
extraordinary talcnU , but he was a 


professed rhetorician, and is still the 
model of the unnatural style which 
13 so much admired in India , he was, 
besides, a most assiduous courtier, 
eager to extol the virtues, to gloss 
over the crimes, and to preserve the 
dignity of his master and those in 
whom he was interested Hia dates 
and his general statement of events 
are valuable , but he requires con- 
stant attention, not so much to guard 
against Ins barefaced partiality, aa 
against the prejudice which he draws 
on his favourites, by Ins fawning and 
fulsome commendations of them, and 
against the suspicions which he ex- 
cites by his dishonest way of telling 
a story, even in cases where the action 
related was innocent or excusable 
His narrative is florid, feeble, and 
indistinct, overloaded with common- 
place reflections and pious effusions, 
generally ending m a compliment to 
lus patron In this part of his writ 
mgs I have generally availed myself 
of Major Pnce’a History, winch, 
though it does not profess to be a 
translation, is often a literal vers 
and always a * 'f * 1 
of tho onginaL 
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assigned no shares to his younger children, it is probable that 
Baber did not intend to divide the empire , but Cararan 
showed no disposition to givo way to Ins brother , and as he 
was in possession of a strong and warlike country among the 
hereditary subjects of Ins family, he had a great advantage 
over Humayun, who could not assemble an army without 
evacuating hts new and disaffected provinces 

In these circumstance*, Humayun thought it prudent to 
yield with a good grace and give up the Panjab, and the 
country on the Indus m addition to Camran’s former territories 
At the same time he gave the government of Sambal to Hmdal 
and that of Mewat to Mirza Askari By the cession to Camran 
Humayun was left to govern a new conquest while ho was 
deprived of the resources by which it had been gamed, and by 
which it might have been retained but as he still possessed 
Baber s veteran army and profited by the impression of his 
power the effects of the dismemberment did not at first appear 
Humayun was engaged in the siege of Calanjer in Bundel 
cand when he received intelligence that Baban and Bayazid 
the Afghan chiefs whose party was formerly broken up by 
Baber were again in rebellion in Jounpur He defeated ana 
dispersed this assemblage, and then went against the hill fort 
of Chunar near Benares, at that time held by his future riul 
Shir Khan Slur Khan submitted, on condition of retaining 
the fort, and Humayun returned to Agra 

Some time before this period a brother in law of Humayun, 
who had been engaged in plots against Ins life and govern 
ment, had taken refuge with Bahadur Shah lung of Guzera 
and the refusal of that monarch to comply with Humayuns 
demand for his surrender led to irritation and hostile feeling* 
between the two kings Bahadur, whoso native kingdom 
always occupied a high rank among those formed out of® 
fragments of the empire of Delhi, had lately extended * 
power much beyond its former limits The kings of Kkandw 
Berar, and Ahmednagar had agreed to do lnm homage o 
their crowns , and he had completely conquered the kmgdo 
of Main a, and annexed it to his own .1/ 

While his discussion with Humayun was at its height J 
ud dm, the uncle of Sultan Ibralnm Lodi, who acted so con 
spicuous a part in the former reign * having quitted the re»i 
ence assigned to him by Baber in Badaklishan, threw bmisci 
on the protection of the lung of Guzerat , and Bahadur, wliM 
family had risen to greatness under the House of Lodi, a 


1 [Vida tupra p 421 Ala id din 
liad a nominal co nmand undor D Iber 
at 1 dnipat and SikrI , but lie after 


wards fell into disi-rnce 

lined in a fort in BadaUwliin.-*-' 
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who had himself found an asylum at the court of Ibrahim 
— being at once incited by favour for his hereditary patrons, 
resentment at Humayun, and pndo in his own power and 
prosperity — was tempted into measures as inconsistent with 
sound policy as with justice. Without any open declaration 
of war with Humayun, he liberally supplied Ala ud dm with 
money, and enabled him, in a very short time, to assemble 
a large force, and to send it against Agia, under Ins son Tatar 
Khan. This army, so hastily collected, was as speedily 
dispersed ; and Tatar Khan fell in battle, at the head of a 
division which remained faithful in the general desertion 

Encouraged by this success, or perhaps in pursuance of 
plans already determined on, Humayun marched from Agra 
to revenge the injury lie had received from Bahadur Shall 
That prince was now at war with the Rana of jMewar, and, 
being entirely occupied by the siege of Clntor, was particularly 
exposed to the attack of an enemy ; but Humayun, moved by 
his remonstrances against the impiety of molesting a Mussul- 
man prince while engaged in war with the infidels, or influenced 
by his own dilatory habit3, retarded lus march until the place 
was taken, and the besieger prepared to receive lnm m an 
intrenched camp at Mandesor Bahadur had chosen this 
course on account of the superiority of his artillery, commanded 
by a Constantinopolitan Turk, and partly served by Portu- 
guese prisoners. These advantages availed him little lus 
position was rendered untenable by the enemy’s cutting off his 
supplies , and, finding that famine would soon force him to 
surrender, he blew up his guns, and fled in the night, almost 
alone, to Mandu, leaving his army* to provide for its own safety 

The army immediately dispersed, and Bahadur, being hard 
pressed at Mandu, continued his flight to Champamr, and 
thence to the seaport of Cambay. Humayun was by this time 
in pursuit of him in person, with a light detachment, and 
reached Cambay on the evening of the day on which Bahadur 
had quitted it for his final place of refuge at Diu, in the most 
remote part of the peninsula of Guzeiat 1 
' Having failed m his immediate object, Humayun quitted 
the peninsula, and proceeded to occupy the settled part of 

* When Hum&yun was encamped was a remarkable copy of the “ His 
at Cambay, ho was exposed to con- tory of Tamerlane, ’ the loss and 
sidcrablo danger from a mght attack subsequent recov ery of which are 
of a body of Cults, a forest tribe still thought u orthy of being recorded 
famous for similar exploits m Gu by the historians of three times 
zerat They made their woy with Humayun, by way of retaliating the 
so much silence and intelligence insult he had received from these 
mto the camp, that they surprised lawless mountaineers, gave up the 
Humayun’a own tent, and earned off unoffending town of Cambay to 
lus baggage and books, among which plunder. 

F V 
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Guzeratr He soon obtained possession of the' open country, 
but the year was well advanced before the hill-fort of Cham- 
panir fell into his hands It was scaled in the night, with the 
help of steel spikes fixed in an almost perpendicular rock, by 
300 chosen men, who cbmbed up, one by one, during an attack 
made on one of the gates by the army. Humayun him-clf 
was among the 300 * ' 

Soon after the taking of Chdmpanlr, Humayun received 
accounts of the commencement of those troubles which ended 
in tho successful revolt of Shir Khan. Ho set off for Agra, 
leaving Ins brother, Itlirzd Askari, in charge of his new con- 
quests, and had scarcely quitted Guzerdt when dissension* 
broke out among the officers left behind Discontents and 
intrigues ensued, and ended in some project for raising Mirza 
Askari, to. the throne. Bahadur profited by theso disorders; 
and to such a state of weakness were tho invaders i educed, that 
they gave up Guzerdt without a struggle, and evacuated Main a, 
which was not even threatened.* 

Humayun had not been long returned to his capital before 
ho set out against Shir Ivhdn.' This person, 1 who was soon 


4 When tho fort was taken. It was 
found that tho placo wliero Bahadur's 
treasure was concealed was known 
only to ona officer, and it was sug- 
gested to have recourse to torture 
to mako him disclose tho Bocrct ; but 
Humujun Baid they had much hotter 
liavo recourse to wino, and directed 
that tho officer should bo well troated, 
and invitod to an entertainment by 
ono of his own chiefs According!}, 
when his heart was softened by kind- 
ness and warmod with good cheer, 
1 ho officer inodo no scruplo to tell his 
entertainer, tint if tho water were 
drawn oil from a certain rcscr\ oir 
tho treasure would bo found in a 
vault beneath it; and iua instruc- 
tions being complied with, n largo 
amount of gold and siher was found 
os ho hud liovrribcd 

* fccruhto, \ ols u , f\. Price, sol. 
iv. Memoirs of llumAjun Ilinls 
ilutary of tiu-trut. Paper by Col. 
Mills. ISomLay Literary 1 runtactioru, 
vol. L 
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and tho preparations for tho wa f , 
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350 miles through his owndoiwm^ 
to Chundr. I should therefoMW?; 
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Safar. A it 944 (July. WO 
1 Tins account of bhlr bhsh u 
piled from Ferishln, v ols. t • * . , J 
From En. kino's Dubu, and 
Eazl in Pnco. voL iv. 
a connected history of Shir 1 
n. P 93) which, though »*•£££. 
to bo wntton with perfe*- 1 
tialit} , is extremely conh ^ , 

inattention to dates: tl ° „i.a 
oxj>cditions of IUtier being . 
w,{h those of 

manner as to iruko , n^t 
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aid ho himself iwudly 
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and Hum A} un, but 

from Baber • own Memo 
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lul (.lit hno U*» cijavtid tro 
minuter «*f lfurna} un s +>n- 
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to acbso great a part, was the grandson of Ibrahim Khan, a 
native of Afghanistan.' Ibrahim claimed to bo descended from 
the family (though probably only of the tribe) of the kings of 
Ghor, and both he and his, son Hasan were married into nobio 
families of their own nation. Hasan held a jagir at Sahseram, 
in.Behar, for the maintenance of 500 horse. Ho had tw o sons 
by his Afghan wife, Slur Khan and Nizam Khan ; but ho was 
led, by the arts of a concubine, to slight his wife, and neglect 
her children ; and as soon as Shir Khan was of an ago to act 
for himself he left his father, went to Jounpur, and entered 
as a private soldier into the service of the governor. His 
father applied to the governor to send him home for his educa- 
tion, but Slur Ivhdn urged that there were more opportunities 
of education at Jounpur than at Sahseram ; and he seems to 
have been in earnest in his preference, for ho devoted himself 
to study, made himself familiar with history and poetry, and 
could repeat all the poems of Sadi from memory, besides 
acquiring a general knowledge of other branches of information. 
He was subsequently restored to favour by his father, and 
mana~ged his. jagir, until S.oleiman, the son of his stepmother, 
had grown up. After this he found his situation so unpleasant, 
that he w ent off with bis full-brother Nizam, and entered into 
the service of Sultan Seqander, who was then king. 1 He 
remained at Delhi until his father died, when the jagir of 
Sahseram was conferred on him ; and after the defeat of Sultan 
Ibrahim (a.d. 1626), he was active in the service of Mohammed 
Shah Lohani, who set up for king of Jounpur and Behar. Ho 
was for some time in favour with .this prince, but being again 
deprived of his paternal jagir by the intrigues of his half- 
brother Soleiman, he left the court in disgust, and joined 
Junid, the governor of Jounpur, on the part of Baber (a.d. 
1527). By the assistance of Junid, he assembled a body of 
aaVentfurers in tile lull's oi'Bedar, recovered" dis own jagir, and" 
carried on attacks and depredations on the territory of Mo- 
hammed Shah Lohani, professing himself a subject of Baber. 

. About this time (a.d. 1529) he lyaited on that monarch, accom- 
panied him to Chauderi, and was confirmed in his possessions 
and entrusted with a command in Behar, on the part of the 
emperor. . , 

Next year (a.d. 1529) Mahmud Lodi took Behar ; and 
Shir Khan, either from necessity, or an inclination to the cause 
of his nation, joined the 'Lodi standard. On the dispersion 
of Mahmud’s army, he was one of the many chiefs who made 
their submission to Baber (April, 1529).* Mohammed Shah 

* Seconder died m A.D. 1317 { * Erskme’a Baber, p. 403. 
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His first object was to gam time to complete the conquest 
of Bengal, before he should be disturbed by a new enemy 
For this purpose he threw a strong garrison into Chunar, and 
provided it with all the means of retarding the advance of 
Humayun by an obstinate defence 

This fort stands on a rock, close to the Ganges, and is, as 
it were, a detached portion of the Vindhya mountains, which 
extend to the same river near MiTzapur From that neigh- 
bourhood the hills recede westward, by the fort of Rohtas and 
Shirghati. and do not approach the river again until near Bha- 
galpur, after which they run straight south, leaving the Ganges 
at a great distance These hills, therefore, cover the whole of 
the south-west of Behar and Bengal, and shut up the road 
along the south bank of the Ganges, in two places — one near 
Cliumar, and the other at Sicragalli, east of Bhagalpur The 
hills themselves are not high, but poor and covered with woods. 

As Humayun marched along the Ganges, and made use 
of that river to convey his guns and stores, it was necessary 
for him to begin with the siege of Chunar 11 After investing 
the place, he endeavoured to mine such parts of the walls as 
were accessible on the land side, and also brought floating 
batteries, constructed for the purpose, to bear upon the face 
towards the river Notwithstanding all these preparations, 
his attack failed , the garrison, however, having already held 
out for several months, and knowing that they had no prospect 
of relief, at length surrendered The siege had been conducted 
by Rumi Khan, the Constantmopolitan Turk, who brought 
Bahadur Shah of Guzerat’s ordnance to so high a state, and 
who had since entered into the service of Humayun , and so 
much importance was attached to the knowledge of the service 
of artillery in those days, that the right hands of all the gunners 
in the garrison, to the number of 300 , were cut off, either to 
disable them for the future, or in revenge for the loss they 
had occasioned 

After the taking of Chunar, Humayun pushed his march 
along the Ganges Before reaching Patna, he was met by 
Slahmud, king of Bengal, who had just been driven from his 
dominions, and was still suffering from a wound he had 
received in Ins last defeat 

11 The Memoirs of Humayun say writer, who scarcely ever gives a 
that the army reach-d Chunar on the date, may have mistaken the year, 
Shabl Barat (Shab&n 15th) of a h although ho has remembered the 
jM5, January, 1539 , but tins \i ould festiv af, and that the siege began 
leav o only six montli3 for the con- loth Shabau, A h 944 {January 8th, 
quest of Bengal and all the other 153S) All accounts agree that tho 
operations till Hmnajun’s defeat in siege lasted several months, some 
Safer, ah 940 (June, 1539) Icon- say six months 
elude, therefore, (hat the memoir. 
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As ho approached the defile of Sicragalli, he sent on a strong 
detachment to take possession of it They found it already 
occupied by Jclal Khan, the son of Shir Khan, who attached 
and repulsed them with considerable loss Humay un hastened 
on with his mam body to retrieve this check, hut was agrccablv 
surprised to find tho pass deserted, and the road open to the 
capital of Bengal 

It was no part of Shir Khan’s plan to copo with tho supenor 
force of Humayun m this stage of the campaign Ills dcs ga 
from the first w as to retire to the hilly tract on the south west , 
and with this view he had removed his family, and all that he 
possessed of value to Rohtas Tho protracted siege of Chunir 
had enabled him to reduce Gour, and to defeat Mahmud ffl 
a conclusive battle He had still required time to remove tlo 
captured treasures and Btorcs to Rohtas, and to dispose of tho 
open country m the manner that suited his views Jclal Khan 
had therefore been instructed to delay Humayun at the pass, 
but to avoid any serious encounter, and to join his father in 
tho hills Humayun accbrdmgly took possession of Gour 
without further opposition But tho ranm lnd by' this tuno 
attained their height tho Dclti of the Ganges was one vas 
sheet of water, and in tho country beyond the reach of mumfi 
tion every brook and channel, was become an impassable uooa 
It w as impossible to carry on operations in Bengal, and scarce y 
less difficult to keep up a communication with Upper India 
This forced inactivity lasted for several months, during vimc 
time tho spirits of tho soldiers sank under the moist and sul y 
climate, and their numbers were thinned by the sickly scaso 
that follows the heavy rams No sooner were the roads 
Ilian they began to desert m numbers , and Pruico Hmual, w 
had been left in North Bchnr went off even before tho rai 
had ceased 

Meanwhile blur Khan issued from his retreat, look possess 0 
of Bcliur and Benares, recovered Chun ir, laid siege to Jounp ' 
and pushed his detachments up tho Ganges as far as t-ano J 
Thus, when tho season for military operations pouiuu-W*^ 
Humayun found Ins communication with Ins capital 
intercepted, and lumscU left with no alternative but to tr “\ 
lus new conquest to tho charge of a weak detachment, a ^ 
endeavour to force lus way to Agri with tho rest °* 
reduced army 

He for bomc time hesitated to adopt tins decided mca* u 
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and the dry season was half over before he set out on his 
retreat He sent on a considerable body before he himself 
began his march, under the command of IChani Khanan Lodi, 
one of Baber’s principal generals By the time this ^ force 
reached Monghir, it uas surprised and defeated by a detach* 
ment sent by Shir, who was now as enterprising as he had 
before been cautious , and who, to show his confidence m the 
result of Ins operations, had already assumed the title of King 

If Humayun had not before had sufficient- motives for ex- 
tricating himself from his present situation, the accounts ho 
was daily receiving of the progress of affairs at Agra must have 
filled him with impatience but by the time he had passed 
Baxar, between Patna and Bendres, he found that Shir Shah 
had raised the siege of Jounpur, and was come by forced 
marches to intercept his retreat Slur Shah had made a march 
of thirty five miles on that day, and Humayun was advised 
to attack him before his troops bad time to refresh The step 
seemed too hazardous to bo adopted at once , and the next day 
he found Slur intrenched m such a manner that he could neither 
be passed nor attacked with any prospect of success Huma 
yun, therefore, intrenched in his turn, and began to collect 
boats and form a bridge across the Ganges, so as to pursue 
his retreat along the opposite bank Shir Shah, to whom 
every delay was an advantage, allowed him to go on for nearly 
two months , when, the bridge of boats being nearly com- 
pleted, Shir Shah one day left his camp standing, and occupied 
by a sufficient force to conceal bis movement from the enemy , 
while he himself, with the choice of his army, made a secret 
march to the rear of Humayun’s position, and returning in 
the night, attacked him in three columns about daybreak, and 
completely surprised his camp Humayun had only time to 
leap on liorsebacl , and, though himself disposed to make one 
effort, at least against the enemy, ho was urged by those 
around h m to provide for his own safety , and one of his 
principal officers, seizing his reins in a manner compelled him 
to make his way to the river side The bridge, as has been 
mentioned, was not finished , and, as Humayun had not a 
moment for deliberation, he plunged at once into the Ganges 
Before he reached the opposite bank his horse was exhausted, 
and sank into the stream , and Humayun himself must have 
met with the same fate, if ho had not been saved by a water- 
carrier u who was crossing with the aid of the sk.n used to 

1J [This man afterwards came to power during which interval ho is 
•'Agra, and was rewarded by sitting said to have provided handsomely for 
half a day (or as some say two himself and his friends (Erskine, n, 
hours) on the throne with absolute 179 )— Ed] 
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hold water, which he had inflated like a bladder, and which 
enabled him to support the king’s weight as well as his 
own. Thus rescued, Humayun pursued his flight, with a very 
small retinue, to Calpi* and thence proceeded to Agra, almost 
the whole of his army having been cut off by the enemy or 
drowned in the river Humayun’s queen, whom it had been 
the object of his last exertion to save, had already been sur- 
rounded, and fell into the hands of the enemy , slio was treated 
by Sldr Shall with scrupulous delicacy and attention, and 
was sent on the first opportunity to a place of safety. This 
tremendous disaster took place in the end of June, 1539“ 
Hum&yun’s presence, discomfited as he was, was of essentia! 
importance at Agra While he was shut up in Bengal, Prince 
Hindal had begun to col ect adherents at Agra, and being 
afterwards joined by the fugitives from Bengal, he went into 
open rebellion , while Prince Camran, on being applied to bj 
the king’s representatives, immediately set out from Cabul, 
professedly to support Humayun’s interests, but in reality to 
bo at hand to profit by any opportunity of advancing his own 
The arrival of Humayun put a stop to all those designs. Bo 
pardoned Hindal, at the intercession of Camran, and the ilircc 
brothers united their exertions to arrest the progress of their 


common enemy. _ . . 

While Humayun was occupied in repairing las losses, blur 
Shall contented himself with retaining his acquisitions in 
Hindostan, and piocceded to recover possession of Bengal, an 
to put all his foimer territories into a state of order. _ 

Eight or nine months were employed on both sides in the 
transactions. Towards the end of the Mahometan • 
Humayun onco moro moved from Agra, his own army bcii’c 
strengthened by a reinforcement of 3,000 men belonging _ 
Camran, who himself retired to Labor. By this time »- 1 
Shah had reached the Ganges opposite Canouj, and both par i 
seemed unwilling to offer an advantage to the other; un 
at length Sultan Mirza (a princo of the family of lamer a » 
who had before been in rebellion) deserted from 
camp with his followers ; and the example was so likely 0 
followed, that Ilum&yun determined to bring the contest o 
issue, and crossed the Gnngcs by a bridgo of boats whici 

“ Mo*t w ntora iiHcnlwi Uuiu<t>km’a Humdjun. doe* great jualif* 

•Meat to treat he rj , mid say that Shir bhAll til llio fact*, anil ' i 

‘'hAli Attacked him during an urnui- occasion, that ho debt} cd 11 nr A,tj»* 
tU'e, or cl pii after u jicaco hail Uin retreat b> amtnung hint 
slguryi Tlii» account, in it*clf, ,loo* ttona. but nottr prolef<*w to * 
not mm in uu|irol>ab1o ; butt hat giten lua ho»tiUt\, an l w<u } i 

by Major 1W from Abul 1'wl. debted to f.u mdiury < yf 

although it occa.Kmallv opphi * up. »ucce** of lu* tlraiagiin. 

(tot ru.ua rpiilMta to the niomy of 
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had constructed A general action ensued, m which Huma- 
yun’s army was entirely defeated, and driven into the Ganges. 
Humayun himself was in imminent danger • his horse was 
wounded, and he must have been killed or taken, if he had not 
fortunately found an elephant, on which he mounted Even 
then the driver could not be prevailed on to attempt to swim 
the Ganges ; and the king was obliged to throw him from his 
seat on the neck, and give his place to a eunuch whom he 
found on the elephant, and who now guided the animal across 
the stream The opposite bank was too steep for the elephant 
to ascend , and Humayun must still have perished, if two 
soldiers, 1 * who happened to have gained that part of the shore, 
had not tied their turbans together and thrown one end to 
him, so as to enable him to make good his landing Before 
long he was joined by his brothers, the princes Hindal and 
Ashari, and also by some troops , and all together made their 
way to ^gra, after a narrow escape from being plundered by 
the villagers on their rpad 

All hope of further resistance was now at an end , and they 
had scarcely time to remove the royal family and the most 
portable part of the treasures from Agra and Delhi, and to 
escape to Camrdn at Lahor 

Even there Humayun was no welcome guest Camrdn 
was equally afraid of being supplanted by him at home, and 
of being involved in his quarrel with Shir Shah , and lost no 
time in making his peace with the conqueror, to whom he ceded 
the Panjab, and retired himself to Cabul, leaving Humayun to 
provide as he could for his own safety 

The deserted monarch turned his thoughts to Sind, the 
province which adjoined to Cararan’s territories on the south 
It was m the hands of Husein, the head of the family of Argliun, 
who had been driven out of Candahar by Baber , and as it 
had oaee belonged to IAsJAv, Hemayiin hoped that he ought 
still find some means of inducing it to recognize his authority 

But there was nothing in Humayun’s character to promise 
him such an ascendency 

Though not deficient m intelligence, he had little energy , 
and though free from vices and violent passions, he was no less 
devoid of principles and affections By nature he was more 
inclined to ease than ambition , yet, as he had been brought 
up under Baber, and accustomed to bodily and mental exer- 
tion, he never was entirely wanting to the exigencies of his 
situation, or quite lost the advantages of his birth pnd preten- 
sions, though he never turned them to the best account 

ts IFrsl ino Raja “ one,” who after- — She ms ud din, the ‘ atheh,” or 
v irds became a distinguished noble, foster father of Akber — Ed ] " 
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He passed into the Arghun territories through Uch , but 
after a year and a half of fruitless negotiations, and no less 
fruitless hostilities (during which he attempted tbo sieges of 
Bakkar and Sehwan), he found his funds expended, and the 
resources of the country exhausted, and w as deserted by tho 
adventurers he had collected, 1 * just as Husein Arghun nas 
advancing to attack him In this extremity he fled to Uch, 
and resolved, as a last resource, to throw himself on tho pro- 
tection of Maldco, raja of Malwar, whom he supposed to be 
favourably disposed towards him , but when, after a journey 
over tho desert, in which he lost many of his followers from 
thirst and fatigue, ho had reached the neighbourhood of Jodpur 
ho found that the raja was much less inclined to assist him 
'than to deliver him up to his enemies, and was obliged again 
to seek comparative safety in the dreary sands from which ho 
had just emerged His present object was to mako his way 
to Amcrcot, a fort in the desert not far from the Indus , and 
in this journey he had a more desolate tract than ever to pass, 
and had greater evils to encounter than any he had )C 
experienced Before he quitted the inhabited country, tno 
villagers repelled all approaches to their water, which was 
them a precious possession , and it was not without a contu 
and bloodshed that his followers wero ablo to slako their tnir* 
And all this avas but a prcludo to scenes of greater distress 
His small train was encumbered by the prcscnco of the ' ''°® 
of lus family , and they had already left the last traco of hu 
culture belund, and were struggling with thirst m the hear 
tho desert, when one morning, after a night of fatigue, j 
perceived that their march was followed by a console 
body of liorso , and tho worst apprehensions seemed <> 
realised when they found it was commanded by tlio so 
Maldco, and was sent to chastise their intrusion in o 
territory. cu t 

Thcso new enemies closed in on tho exhausted par >♦ 
off thoso who attempted lcsistancc, and drovo tho res 
them, while another detachment pushed forward an 
possession of tho wells, on which tho only remaining hopo 
of temporary relief was founded . Q a 

Tho calamities of tho fugitives seemed now drawing 
close, but tho Rdjputs had no intention of destroying »** * 

and when all hopo appeared to bo extinguished, tho raja 
advanced with a wlnto flag, and after reproaching them 
hating entered Ins father’s territory without leatc* 


»• [Tardl IU g wo* ono of lu* ablest 
« ’PI*. 1 follower*. Um 1A1 

*“' 1 hod boon at lint with 


IIuniAj un, but bad at length 
him — Ed J 
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with having hilled, kine in a Hindu country, supplied them with 
water for their immediate relief, and allowed them to proceed 
without further molestation But the natural horrors of the 
desert still remained , several marches were still to be accom- 
plished , and it was not till they had again endured the tor- 
ments of thirst, and witnessed the miserable death of many of 
their companions, that Humayun, with seven mounted atten- 
dants, at length found entrance to Amercot The straggling 
survivors of his party assembled at the same place 

At Amercot he, at last, found a friend The chief, whose 
name was Rana Per&ad, not only received him with respect 
and hospitality, but offered his assistance in. another attempt 
tb gam an establishment in Sind 

It was this period of depression and affliction that gave 
birth to Altbcr, a prince destined to raise the Indian Empire to 
the greatest lustre that it ever enjoyed (Oct 14, 1642) During 
his .residence beyond the Indus, 1 * Humayun had been struck 
with the beauty of a young lady, whom he saw at an entertain- 
ment given to him, in the women’s apartment, by Ins stop 
mother, the mother of Prince Hindal He found she was the 
daughter of a Seiad, a native of Jam, in Khorasan, 18 and 
formerly preceptor to that prince , that her name was Hamida, 
and that she was not yet betrothed , and so strong was the 
impression made on him, that, in spite of the angry remon- * 
stranceS of his brother, he almost immediately married her 
She was far advanced in her pregnancy during the march to 
Amercot, and it was with tho utmost difficulty that she was 
conveyed through the hardships of tho desert 

Humayun had marched for Sind the day before tho birth 
of Akber It is usual on such occasions for the father to give 
presents among his friends Humayun had no presents to 
give, except one pod of musk, which he broke up when tho 
news reached hrm, and distributed among his adherents, with 
a wish that his son’s fame might be diffused throughout the 
world like the odour of that perfume 

He was accompanied on this expedition by Rana Persad, 
with a considerable body of Rajputs, and he had again collected 
100 Moguls of his own With this force they proceeded to 
dun m Smd 18 They took the place, after an action with the 
officer in charge , and though harassed by attacks from tho 
troops of the Axghuns, they were joined by the neighbouring 

17 [W lule he was besieging Bakkac ia Probably Jun (or Jtun), on a 

m tho summer of 1541, before Hin d&l branch of the Indus, halfway betw een 
had deserted him —Ed J Tatta and Amercdt (See the map 

18 Prtcr \ol iv pp 760 S4Q to Dr Buraes Account of Sind ) 
iiemotr* of Sumdjun, p 31 
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Hindu princes, and formed an army estimated by the author 
of the Memoirs at 15,000 lior^e 

But Humayun’a ill-fortune, or ill-management, continued 
to attend him The raja, after giving decisive proofs of his 
fidelity, was affronted by a Mogul, and got so little redress 
on complaining that ho quitted the camp in indignation, and 
was followed by all his Hindu friends 0 

In consequence of this defection, Humayun was left almost 
alone to contend with Huscm Arghun, who was advancing 
against him He nevertheless threw up intrench ments, and 
defended himself as well as he could till Husein Arghun, 
glad to get rid of him on any terms, consented to allow him 
to withdraw, and even to assist him on his journey, if he 
would immediately set out for Candahar These terms being 
settled, Humayun began his march towards his native kingdom 
(July 9, 1543 ) 

His younger brothers had long quitted him, after occasioning 
him much annoyance from their restless disposition, an 
Candahar was then held by Mirza Askari on the part of Canir 
Humayun’s object probably was to bring that prince ovcr 
his side, or to take the chances of gaining possession iq so 
other way His professed intention, however, was to leave a 
son at Candahar, and proceed himself on a pilgrimage to JS ecc 

When he had reached Shal, about 130 miles south 0 
dahar, a horseman, sent by one of his old adherents, ga P 
up to his tent, sprang from his horse, and, without qm « 
the bridle, rushed into the tent, and announced that * 
Askari was close at hand, with the design of making ^ urua A a * 
prisoner So little was he prepared for this intelligence 
lie had only time to place his queen on his own horse, an 
obliged to leave her child to the compassion of ms u 
Mirza Askari soon after arrived He pretended to have 
with friendly intentions, treated his infant nephew wit 
tion, and removed the whole party to Candahar (Dec 1 > 
Meanwhile Humayun, accompanied by forty-two to ’ 
escaped to the Garmsir,’* and thence to Sistan, which was 


w [Just at this crisis (April, 1543) 
lie Mas rejoined by the celebrated 
Bair&m Khan this chief had escaped 
after the fatal battle of Kanauj, and 
had resisted Shir Sh&h s efforts to win 
him over and after many adventures 
had found his way to Humayun s 
camp ( Erakxne u 258 ) — Ed J 
31 Some unexplained delay must 
have occurred between Jun and 
8-hw in The whole distance from 
Jun to Shal is under 450 nnlos and 


lie journey from Sehwan to Sh ^ 

ippears, by the Memoir (h# 

>een made in nine aajs * r 
vhole time, from Jun 10 , j u lv 

ive months (from Babi us -bout 

1 to the middle of Rdmazin ^ 
December 10) [Humaj 0 f 

iccountable delays were 
nost of the disasters of Jus rev 
2d 1 Persia 

a [ ‘The temperature m 
lepend^ on ejeiation and eoi . 
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under tho Persian government He was received with peat 
respect by the governor, and sent on to Herat, to wait tho 
orders of the long of Persia At tho latter city he was joined 
bv several of lus partisans from Candahar 

Three \ears had elapsed since Ins first arrival in Sind of 
which eighteen montlis hid been occupied in Ins negotiations 
and military attempts in that country siv months w ere spent 
mills journeys to tho eastward of the Indus, and a yeai in 
Ins residence at Jun and Ins journey to Candahar In his 
military affairs ho had shown no want of personal courage, 
but great deficiency in enterprise , and ho had gone through 
Ins subsequent calamities with cheerfulness that approaolnd 

to magnanimity . , , 

His temper was put to many trials , for, as delicacy and 
subordination cannot be Kept up under great sufferings 10 was 
often exposed to instances of ill humour and disrespect from 
his followers He was more than once refused a horse, when 
it was almost necessary to lus safety A boat, which lie a 
prepared to con\ey his family, on lus flight, across the Indus, 
was seized by one of lus chiefs , and during the terrible marc i 
to Amcrcot, an officer, who had lent Ins horse to tlio mother 
of Akber, on finding Ins own exhausted compelled her to dis- 
mount , and Humayun was obliged to giv c her his, and procee 
on foot till he met with a baggage camel On the other hand, 
he sometimes showed little consideration for his followers 
When he reaclmd Amcrcot, and was under the protection oj 
the raja, he suddenly sewed the baggage of Ins adherents, and 
even ripped open their saddles to discover their property, ot 
which ho took half to supply his own exigencies At the end 
of one of lus first marches towards Jodpur, where ho had lost 
many of his party in tho desert he loaded all the cattle, even 
lus own horses w lth water, to relieve the survivors who might 
be unable to como on , and as he went part of tho way back 
himself, he found a Mogul merchant to whom he owed a large 
sum of money, lying in the last stage of exhaustion, when, 
with a hard heaitcd pleasantry, he refused to give him a drop 
of water until he had cancelled his debt before legal witnesses 
and it does not appear that he ever relieved the poor man fiom 
the consequences of this forced remission 


than on latitude Both tlie northern 
and southern provinces have a cold 
and 'warm reg on (or eardstr and 
garma r) The former is the higher 
and more mountainous part within 
land the latter those plams which 


stretch along the shores of the Cas 
plan Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean (Balfour s Ah Haz n p 
100 note ) Tho Garmsfr of the text 
is the low tract of land lying on the 
Helmand —Ed ] 
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SHIR SHAH a.d. 1540, a.h, 947 


CHAPTER IH 


shir srrAn, and others of the family of sur 


A D. 1540, A H. 947 — a.d. 1550, a H. 964 

Shir Shah takes possession of nil Huraayun’s dominions — Recovers lUhra, 
ad 1642, a ii 949 — Massacres the garrison of RAisin— Invades Mirnir, 
ad 1544 ah 951 — lakes Clutor — Is killed at Cdlinjer, May 22, 
A D 1545 , Rabi ul Awwal, a h 952 — His character — His internal 
improvements — Selim supplants his elder brother. May 25, ad 1543, 
Rabi ul Awwal 15, a h 952 — Quells an obstinate rebellion, till ad 
1547, A ii 954 — Dios a d 1553, a h 960 — Account of a fanatical sect 
— Mohammed A'dil murders his nephew, and usurps the throne a d 
1553, Air 960— His vices and fncapacitj — Hemu, a low Hindu, mods 
prime minister — Vigour and talents of Hdrou — Oppressive measures 
of tlio king — Rebellions, a d 1554, ah 951 — Separation of Delhi and 
the western provinces — Revolt of the Panjab under Seconder Sur— 
Revolt of Bengal — Revolt of Malwa — Return of Hum&yun— Success 
of H6mu — His defeat by Akber, and death — Death of Mohammed 
. A'dil 


Tnc ultimate success of the House of Timur, and the great 
celebrity which they afterwards obtained, have occasioned 
Shir Sli&h to ber egarded as a usurper Yet, as bo was born 
m India, and expelled a foreign family who had only been 
fourteen years in possession, his claim was, in reality, more 
conformable to justice than those of most founders of dynasties 
in that country. 

The retreat of Camran seems to have been concerted with 
Shir Shah, for lie had no sooner withdrawn than the latter 
monarch took possession of the whole of the Panj’ab After 
settling the province, and founding the famous fort of Rolitas, 
on the Hydaspes, which be named after that in Bclur, ho 
returned to Agra, and was soon called to subdue the revolt 
of his own governor of Bengal. He made such a division o 
that province for the future as to guard against a repetition 
of disturbance 1 . 

In the course of the next year he conqueied Malwa , an 
. in that succeeding he reduced the fort of Raisin, which 
held by the son of Silhadi, a ’Hindu chief, who had enjoj 
great authority under the government of Bahadur Shah. A 0 
garrison surrendered on terms : but when they had left t 10 
fort, the capitulation was declared null, on the authority of y® 
legal opinion of some Mahometan lawyers , and the Hindus, w 1 
had confided to tho faith of their engagement, wcio attache 
and cut to pieces, after a bravo resistance. No ra0 * ,v , l L ci *L 
bo discovered for this act of treachery and cruelty, A he 
was no example to malco or injury to revenge, and tho ua} 

* d ‘ vldo * i tbo districts of tho wholly independent of each other, 
prov loco among a number of officers, . (Erekme, ii. 423 J-Ed ) 
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of religious fury were long since gone by , yet there is no action 
so atrocious in the history of any Mahometan prince m India, 
except Tamerlane 

Next year, Slur invaded Marwar with an army of 80,000 
men Maldco, raja of that country, was in the height of his 
power, and derived additional strength from the sterility of 
his territory, and the want of water m many parts of it 
Although he had only 50,000 men to oppose to the superior 
numbers of his antagonist, ho appears, at first, to have over- 
awed the invader Shir remained for a month, halted within 
a short distance of his army , but succeeded, at last, by the 
usual trick of letters written on purpose to be intercepted, m 
exciting the raja’s suspicions of his chiefs, and thus inducing 
him to commence a retreat One of those chiefs, indignant 
at the imputation, determined, in the Rajput spirit of honour, 
to wipe it off at any risk He quitted the army with his own 
tribe, consisting of only 12 000 men, and fell with such impetu 
osity on Shir Shah, who was unprepared for so vigorous 
an effort, that he throw his camp into confusion , and so 
nearly gamed the victory, that Shir Shah, when he had, at 
last, succeeded in repulsing the assailants, declared that ho 
had nearly lost the empire of India for a handful of millet — 
alluding to the poverty of the country and the low quality of 
its produce 

After this ho reduced tho Rana of Mewar to submission, 
and subsequently laid siege to Calinjer s He was here over 
taken by a just retribution for his breach of faith at Raisin, 
for tho raja refused to enter into terms which ho could not be 
sure would bo observed , and as Shir was superintending the 
batteries, ho was involved m the explosion of a magazine, 
which had been struck by the enemy’s shot, and was so scorched 
that, although ho survived for some hours, his recovery was 
Avqpvaka-y Aosva? iiu? end tensrds eretieeg tie expired 

In tho midst of his agonies, he continued to direct the 
operations of tho siege, and when intelligence was brought 
to him that the place was taken, he exclaimed, “ Thanks bo 
to Almighty God 1 ” and never spoke again 

Shir Shah appears to have been a prince of consummate 
prudence and ability His ambition was always too strong 
foi lus principles, and in the massacre at Raisin ho had not 
even that passion to plead, hut towards his subjects, Ins 
measures were as benevolent m their intention as wise in their 
conduct Notwithstanding his short reign and constant activity 
m tho Held, ho brought lus territories into tho highest- order, 

lsA — ld]* 1 m %&ln iIa3imU41 m 1023 and token by tho English m 
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and introduced many improvements m his civil government 
Abul EazI affects to deride Ins institutions, winch he represents 
as a revival of those of Ala ud dm ; nevertheless, most of them 
remained after the downfall of his dynasty, and are spoken of 
by the same author, along with many others of former sove- 
reigns, as original conceptions of his master Akber Another 
author, who wrote under Akber,* states that Slur Shah made 
a high load, extending for four months’ journey, from Bengal 
to the western Rhotas, near the Indus, with caravanserais at 
every stage, and wells at every mile and a half , * there was 
an imam and a muezzin at every mosque, and provisions for 
the poor at every caravanserai, with attendants of proper casts 
for Hindus as well as Mussulmans The'- road was planted 
with rows of trees, for shade , and in many places was in the 
state described, when the author saw it, after it had stood for 
fifty two years 

Shir Shfih was buried at Sahseram, where his stately mauso- 
leum is still to be seen, standing in the centre of an artificial 
piece of water a mile in circumfeience, which is faced by wails 
of cut stone, with flights of steps descending to the water. 


Selim Shah Sui 

A'dil Khdn was the eldest son of Shir Shah, and had been 
recognized as his heir by that king He was a prmce of J 
feeble character, while his. second brother, Jelal Khan, was a 
man of known abilities, and had distinguished himself as a 
soldier in his father’s wars For these reasons, njost of t e 
chiefs were disposed to support Jelal , and four of the pnncipa 
of them having pledged their faith to A'dil for his l >ers0 ” 
safety, and for his receiving an adequate provision, he w 
induced to abdicate in favour of his brother Jelal according y 
was proclaimed by the title of Selim Shah, 5 and ft _ * ra( j , 
country near Biana was assigned to A'dil He soon after 
alarm at some proceedings of Sebm, and lie seems to have ^ 
good grounds for his suspicions , as Khowas Khan, the P r 
ctpal general of Shir Shah, and one of the four chiefs who w 
security for the late agreement, took A'dil under his protec • 
revolted from the king, and marched straight to the ca P * 
for the purpose of deposing him Selim had much to 


* In tho “ Muntakhab ut To- 
wdrihh ” written in a h 1004. a d 
1504 5 

4 [Tho “ Zubdat ut Taw drikli " 
saya tliat there was great security in 
travelling during liia reign, aa hecstab 
liahed a law that tho mukaddaroa 
oi the village where any traveller waa 


obboil should be gubject tof^ 
nd for fear of Us 
emindars usod to patrol .. . j. 
t night (Sir U EiUots //•*» 
!93) —Ed J 

* [Ilia proper title. woalMara 

Erthne, n 448 )~bo ] 
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from disaffection at home as a ell as from the decimal rebels; 
but lie anticipated all movements against him by his prompt!* 
tude and firmness, defeated the enemy, and in time entirely 
crushed the rebellion. A'dil fled to Behar, and was never 
tnoro heard of. 

The noble3 who had been secretly engaged in the conspiracy 
did not feel that their failure to tako part with it hud saved 
them from the suspicions of the king. Ono was convicted and 
punished ; and the others began to plot anew, and took arms for 
their protection, w ithout setting up any competitor for thocrow n. 

The contest on this occasion took place in the Pan jab. The 
rebels were again defeated. They retired among the (Sukkars ; 
by the strength oE who^o country, and the support of the 
Afghan tribe of Niyazi, they were ablo to keep alive the insur- 
rection for two years. 

The rest of Selim’s reign was passed in tranquillity, 1 On 
one occasion, indeed, ho was informed that King Ilumi'iyun, 
who had recovered Cdbul, had actually crowed tho Indus to 
attack him. Selim happened to be indisposed at llio limn, 
and was sitting under tho application of leeches ; bpt ho 
started up on tho instant, directed an immediate inaieh, and 
was encamped si-? miles from Delhi before evening. Jf alarm 
had any share in this display of energy, it wan ill-friiin«i« <1 ; 
Humdyun had only crossed for local purpo < t, and aimed 
immediately retired to Cdbul. 
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property into a common stock, and some even left their families 
and devoted themselves to the shekh Kliowas Khan, the 
great general whose rebellion has been mentioned, iVas at one 
time among their number At first the shekh’s fanaticism 
was inoffensive, but some of his followers went beyond all 
toleiablc bounds , they thought it was their duty to interfere 
whenever they saw a man in any act of sin, and if he did not 
attend to their remonstrance to put him to death The civil 
government, as well as the Mahometan lawyers, thought it 
now high time to interpose The shekh was tried, and con 
demned to death , but the king remitted his sentence, and 
banished lum to Hindia on the Nerbadda This only spread 
the infection of his doctrines . he converted the governor and 
the garrison, and was making gi eater progress than ever, when 
ho was recalled to the capital The king was importuned by 
the Mullas to put him to death , and, after many delays, he 
ordeicd him to be whipped, and then left to consider whether 
he would recant his errors The shekh had previously been 
seized by an epidemic then prevailing, and was so reduced t a 
he expired at the third lash His sect created no disturbanc , 
and seems to have melted away 


Mohammed Shah Sur A'dil 

On Selim’s death, Ins son, a boy twelve years old was 
murdered by Ins uncle, Mohammed Khan,' who usurp 
his throno under the title of Mohammed A'dil Sliau, u 
better known by that of Adah • His character was not sue 
as to efface the memory of hts crime , he was grossly igno ’ 
fond of coarse debauchery and low society, and as desp ca 
from his incapacity as he was odious for his vices „ u 
He committed the conduct of hi3 government to one 
a Hindu, who had once kept a small shop, and whose 
ance is said to have been meaner than his origin J- e > 
all these external disadvantages, Hemu had abilities an 
of mind* sufficient to maintain lus ascendency amidst a p 
and martial nobility, and to prevent the dissolution 
government, weighed down as it was by the follies and iniq 
of its head u , u a( j 

A'dil was scarcely seated on his throne ~” or ® t Elllot4 
• tThe boy s mother wag Muham 
mad s Bister, and tl o usurper hilled 
lna mother a arms She hod 


. 8 arms .... 

repeatedly pleaded for her brother _ 
life, when her husband wished to put 
lum to death in. order to secure the 
succession for lus son Firuz (Ere 
’ i 4S3 >— i,D 3 




* L ' Hia ignoranoo and absurdity 
oLt&iacd for lum tho name of Adali 


,'.h. tool,* ) ' (S„ U ®“'* 

tool*, o, tarttl. to nd. 

e*en m the field ho was “Tr ed f 

m a httcr, or on an eleph" 1 * . 

is said to fi wned ,S“S, «. 

battled for hU 1 jnS l ErgUn 

492 >— Ed ] 
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dissipated his treasures by the most indiscriminate profusion 
When he had nothing of his own to give, he resumed the govern- 
ments and jagirs of his nobles, and ’bestowed them on his 
favourites As the Afghans are never very capable of subor- 
dination, and are particular^ jealous of any slight, the suffereis 
by these resumptions bore their "wrongs with great impatience 
On one occasion, when the king transferred the lands held by 
a military chief 11 to an upstart whom he favoured, the son of 
the dispossessed chief started forward, and exclaimed, “ What * 
is my father’s estate to be given to a seller of dogs * ” An 
attempt was made to force him out of the court , and the 
person to whom the grant had been made seized lum by the 
throat for the purpose, when the young man drew his dagger, 
and laid the aggressor dead at his feet Being now attacked 
on all side 5 *, he ran at the king, who leaped from his throne, 
and had scarce a moment to pass into his seraglio when the 
assassin was at the door The king however, was able to draw 
the bolt, and was soon delivered from Ins danger by the death 
of his assailant The ill consequences of the affair did not end 
here On the same day, one of the principal nobles fled from 
the court and, being joined by other malcontents, set up the 
standard of revolt near Chunar The king marched against 
the rebels, but, though he defeated them m action, his affairs 
were little improved by bis success , for Ibrahim Sur, a person 
of hts own family, seized on Delhi and Agra, and the king, 
after a vain attempt to expel him, was forced to leave lum in 
possession, and confine himself to the eastern portion of his 
dominions This example of successful rebellion was not lost 
on the spectators Secander Sur, another nephew of Slur Shah, 
proclaimed himself king in the Panjab, advanced on Ibrahim, 
defeated him in action, and constrained him to leave Delhi 
and Agra Ibralnm was now driven in on the territory still 
in the binds of A'thi Hi? was met and defeated by Seam, 
and pursued to Biana, where ho would have been captured, 
had not Himu’s attention been called off by a rebellion of 
Bengal Tho usurper in this case was Mohammed Sur, who 
had been intrusted with the government of the provirce By 
tho time Hcmu had joined his master, he heard that Malwa 
had also revolted, 1 * and that Humayun, having again entered 
India, had defeated Secander, and had taken Delhi and Agra. 

Notwithstanding this disastrous intelligence, Hemu perse- 
vered in opposing the new king of Bengal, who had advanced 
to some distance from his usurped territory Hcmu was again 
v ictorious, and Mohammed Sur fell in the battle 

u [SliAh Muhammad Firm ah — Ed J 

15 (Under iU governor, Shuja Khun. — Co 
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The rebellions in other quarters still continued, but the most 
imminent danger that presented itself was from Humayun at 
Agra While preparing to engage m this new contest, Hfeu 
heard of the death of his enemy, and the accession of Akber, 
who was then in the Pan]ab Deriving fresh courage from 
this change, Hemu deposited his nominal king at Chunar and 
set off with 30,000 men to recover the capital His numbers 
increased as he advanced through a friendly country Agra was 
taken after a siege, and all the Mogul troops who had been with 
Humayun were assembled under Tardi Beg at Delhi Having 
been defeated in the field, Tardi Beg precipitately abandoned 
the city , and Hemu now prepared to march to Labor, and 
give the last blow to the apparently discomfited invaders 
The general opinion in Akber’s camp was in favour of a 
retreat to Cabul , but Akber, who was only in bis thirteenth 
year, left the u hole conduct of affairs to Bairam Khan and 
the intrepid character of that officer preserved the hopes of 
the House of Timur 11 Rejecting the timid counsels of the 
other chiefs, Bairara advanced against Hemu with a greatly 
inferior force , and after a desperate battle at Pampat, in which 
Hemu showed the most heroic courage, the Indian army was 
defeated, and Hemu taken prisoner (November 5, 1556) 
With Hemu A dd lost all hopes of recovering his dominions 
he continued to reign for some time longer, till he was Killed m 
a battle with a new pretender “ in Bengal 


CHAPTER IV 


iiijmAytJn restored 


a d 1544 a h 9o2 — a d 1555 a n 9G3 


Reception of Humayun in Persia at> 1544 — Account of tie j 

Soplus) — Magnificence and 1 ospitality of SI Ah Tahtna'p | S _ on— . 

g&nce and capnce — Forces Hum&yvm to profess the Shin rcI ,® 1 ^ w 
bends nn army to restore Humayun — Talcing of Candahdr ^ 

ceded to tho Persians but treacherously recovered j t l( , n 

after the departure of tho Persian army — Taking of CAbul— E*!* 
to Badakhsl An — Cumran recovers Cabul — Is driven out by HU" ( 
— Gives himself up to Humajun and is kindly treated 1 “® ' 
invades Bolkh — Fresh rebellion of C&mrdn — Calamitous retro* _ nv _- 
Bolkh — HumSj un defeated by CAmrdn and deserted by 1 ** 

— Camran again expelled — Taken, September, a d 1553 1 . lia— 

ah 9G1 — And blinded — Ifum&yun marches to recover 1 
Defeats Seconder Sur — Tal es Delhi and Agra — His death 


At the time when Humayun entered Persia the throne was 
occupied by Shah Tahmasp, the second of the S tfavi (or hop 1 


** pi tie Moghuls were creatlv 
dispirited and Bair Am Khan, to 
enforce order, liad Tardi Udg ut to 


death for abandoning Delhi -" _ 
[Tile son of Muhammad 
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kings His father was descended from a family of dervises, 
which had denved importance and influence from its sanctity, 
and was still principally supported by the enthusiasm of the 
nation for the Shia religion, which had been widely disseminated 
by the family, and formally established in Persia by Shah 
Ismail, the first king of the race Though the Shias and 
Sunrus differ less than Catholics and Protestants, their mutual 
animosity is much more bitter , and the attachment of the 
Persians to their sect is national as well as religious, the Shia 
faith being professed in no great kingdom but theirs Coming 
so early in the succession to its founder, Shah Tahmasp was 
not only a devout adherent, but an ardent apostle of this new 
religion, and it was by his feelings in that respect that he 
was m a great measure, actuated in his conduct to Humayun 
The intercourse betu een those princes w as highly characteristic 
of Asiatic despots Humayun’s reception was marked with 
every circumstance of hospitality and magnificence Tho 
governor of every province received him with the highest 
honour, and the people of eveiy city came in a body to meet 
him , he was lodged m the Ling’s palaces, and entertained 
with regal splendour , but in the midst of this studied respect 
he was treated with little delicacy, and all semblance of gene 
ro&ity disappeared as often as he disputed the will of the Persian 
monarch, or became in any way obnoxious to his pride or 
caprice Though welcomed from the moment of his arrival, 
he tv as not allowed to approach the capital, and many months 
elapsed before he was admitted to am interview with the king 
During this interval, he sent his most confidential officer Bairam 
Khan, on a mission to Shah Tahmasp , and it was through 
a circumstance m the treatment of his envoy that he was first 
reminded how completely he was in the power of another 
More effectually to unite his followers by some visible 
symbol, the first Safavi had made them wear a particular 
description of cap from which the Persians took the name they 
now bear This sectarian distinction was an object of as much 
aversion to the other Mahometans as a rosary and crucifix 
would have been to a Calvinist of the seventeenth century 1 
On one occasion of Bairam's attendance at court, the king 
desired him to wear the cap , and on Bairam’s representing 
that he was tho servant of another prince, md tv as not at 
liberty to act without orders, Tahmasp told him “ he might 

1 TJ ® Persians generally call them the measure though imaccompani''d 
selves IvazalMsh or Bedhead from with any religious innovation, was so 
the colour of tlua cap B&ber at- unpopular aa to produce a dangerous 
tempted to introduce it among his disaffection to lus go\ eminent {See 
troops, at a timo when he depended Eiskme s Baber p 244 ) 
on the goodwill of tho Persians but 
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In* SIstan Humayun found 14,000 horse '(instead of tho 
12,000 promised), under the command of the king’s son, Morad 
Mirza * Camran was still in possession of Cabul Candahar 
had been surprised by Hindal, but retaken , and that prince 
had been forgiven by his brother, and was now governor of 
Ghazni, the government of Candahar being entrusted to "Mirza _ 
Askcri Camran had also taken Badaklishan from his relation 
Soleimdn, who had been placed there by Baber , it compre- 
hended the south of Bactna , the northern part of that pro- 
vince, including Balkh, was in the hands of the Uzbeks Shir 
Shall was still alive, and there was little to be hoped from an 
invasion of Hindostan 

Humayun’s own troops, while in Persia, only amounted to 
700 men, and they were probably not moie numerous when he 
marched with the Persian force against the fort of Bost, on tho 
river Hclmand That place soon surrendered, and the forco 
advanced unobstructed to Candahar (March, 1545) 

The eagerness of the Persians, and their fear that Mirza, 
Askcri might escape with his treasures, led them at first to a 
tumultuary attack, which was repelled by the garrison, and 
tho siege was then opened m form It lasted for more than 
five months, during which time Humayun sent Bairam Khan 
to Cabul to endeavour to bring Camran to terms His mission 
was unsuccessful , and as for a long time nono of the chiefs 
or inhabitants of tho country joined Humayun, tho Persians 
began to be disheartened, and to talk of returning to their own 
country At length things took a favourable turn deserters 
of different ranks came in from Cabul , and tho garrison of 
Candahar being reduced to distress for subsistence, many of 
tho troops composing it escaped to their own homes, while 
others let themselves down from the walls and came over to 
tho besiegers N 

Mirza Askcri was now obliged to surrender , and, by tho 
intervention of his aunt, tho sister of Bdbcr, he obtained a 
promise of pardon from his brother (September, 1545) But 
Uumdyun's heart seems to havo been hardened by his long 
misfortunes and disappointments , and his proceedings, which 
formerly were chiefly to bo blamed for weakness, began to 
assume a darker character. Askcri was compelled to m.ako 
his appearance before the conqueror with Ins sword hung nuked 
from Ins neck, and to display his submission in tho most humi- 
liating forms When this was over, Humayun, with seeming 
generosity, placed him by his side, and showed him every* mark 

* [Tim wo* iIm Iwr • tlunl non. « f tlic Turk.1 tnbo of Kujnr, from 
lljcn <U1 mfiuiL Tho troom ucto which iho prvwmt ro\ ul family of 
really under tho command of a uob!o l’creia u drAcimicd, — Ln J 
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which, for ,ts own cant and hypocrisy, as ™U » thcprfidy 
of the acts it defends, is not surpassed by anything ev 
Memoirs of Tamerlane The sum is, that the Persian _ prince, 
having suddenly died, Humayun, still n on 

fervent attachment to Shah Tahmasp, ° . tlie satns0 n, 

friendly terms into the city, slaughter^ y return 

and made an extraordinary merit of allowing the res 

to their own country * f A v, n i FazI are 

It is probable that the sophistical prates 9 H l at 7e wa s “ t 
not chargeable to Humayun, who might p force 

bound to observe an engagement wrung by force. 

This argument, however, if admissible as f y/, a j 

conversion, does not apply to “ ss , 10 f p rsla and by 

was the price of the assistance of the lung of Persia , ana y 

Uonol the ruUof aquorrcl Humajw. 
stifled the reproaches °£ 
science until Morad Mirra » death 

afforded on opportunity for oie inting 

his design. Even then ho absolutely 

refused to endanger th " 

only consented to Ml then, mto 
ScLty, and surpnso th , m when 
they were off their guard Ho becjjc 
permission of the 6"™™“ “ * e £ % 
Mirra Askeo “ d “ “/, 3 “? he ^cY 

kept prisoner in Candehfa The tier 

sum caie his consent without hesita 
tion 5 and the escort, being secretly 
supported by other detachment, 
seized one of the gate. °n which » 
conflict ensued and m»y ^ 
garrison were i put to th ^ 

IPrtce, vol jv p l l , 

Khan was appointed S°'5£ nt £ ^ 

m a despatch to the ASh 
tended to hold it for him. [Ersktnc, 

u 320 )— Ed] 


B Tlie following is a specimen of 
Abul Fazl s manner of relating a 6tory 
hi o the present It is from Col 
Pnce s version and, though not 
literal gives the Bpint of the original 
After enlarging on the complaints of 
the peoplo of Candahar (who had 
never been subject to Humayun) 
against the officers of their present 
sovereign the king of Persia ho goes 
on The generous monarch felt 
himself under considerable embar 
rassment lest, m satisfying the de 
rounds of justice by inflicting punish 
ment on the oppressors he might give 
offence to his good ally, the king of 
Persia or by suffering the guilty 
to escape entirely unpunished they 
might be encouraged to extend their 
malpractices a hundred fold against 
tlio unfortunates still subject to their 
authority his conscience pretty dis 
tmctly reminding him that by this 
latter course he should most surely 
incur the just vengeance of an 
offended God.* On mature considers- 
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ad 1547, ah 055 


availing himself of tint assistance, after ho was free from, 
restraint, ho ratified his engagement anew , and his infraction 
of it, especially with tho concomitant cucumstanccs, must 
leave linn under the stigma of treachery, though not, perhaps, 
of ingratitude 

After the occupation of Candahar, Humayun marched for 
Cabnl, although tho winter lnd already set in with extra- 
ordinary seventy As lio advanced, ho was joined by his 
brother Hindal and afterwards by other deserters, in such 
numbers that when ho reached Cabul Camran found it mi 
possible to resist and fled to Bakkar on tho Indus, whero ho 
throw himself on tho protection of Iluscin Argliun, pnneo of 
Sind ' Humayun entered Cabul and recovered his son Ah her, 
now between two and three years of age 

After remaining for some months at Cabul Huraaj un set 
out to recover Badakhshin, which was again in tho hands 6f 
Mirza Soleiman Before his departure, ho thought it prudent 
to put his cousin Yadgar Mirza, who had just joined him, and 
w as suspected of fresh intrigues, to death What is rcmarkablo 
in this event is that the governor of Cabul flatly refused to 
carry the order into execution, and that Humavun directed 
another person to perform it without inflicting any punishment 
on tho governor 

While Humayun was at Badakhshan, where he remained 
for many months, Camran icturned from Smd and surprised 
Cabul Humayun marched against him in the dead of winter, 
defeated his troops, and drove him within the walls On this 
and all subsequent occasions during the siege, Humayun put 
his prisoners to death in cold blood, which Camran retaliated 
by still greater cruelties and even threatened to expose young 
Akber, who had again fallen into his hands to tho firo of the 
cannon, if they continued to batter the town 7 

At length Camran w as compelled to quit Cabul (April* 1547) 
Ho made his escape in the night and fled to Gon, in the south 
of Bactria Being, after some time, dislodged from thence by 
a detachment of Humayun’s, he had recourse to the Uzbeks 
at Balkh, and by their aid he recovered Badakhshan During 


4 [Camran hero roamed Husems 
daughter Cbuchak Begum who re 
roamed attached to lum amidst all 
1 is vicissitudes ( ErsLine ) — Ed ] 

7 Abul Fazl states that CArnraa 
did actually expose Akber without 
giv mg the lease notice and that t 
was only by the d reci, interposition 
ot Providence si own in m racles of 
which he relates tho particulars that 
the destruction of the royal infant 
was averted Tho account given in 


tho text of this ono fact is from the 
memoir writer that author passes 
over most of tho other atrocities on 
both s des but on that subject I am 
afraid tl era is no reason for distrust 
mg \bul Tazl Tha m moir writer 
mentions that Cdbul was given up to 
plunder after tho flight of G&mran 
os a punishment for the infidelity of 
the inhabitants which is not noticed 
by Abul FazL 
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these operations the summer passed, and Humayun was con- 
strained by the snow to defer his march from Cabul until the 
next spring. He then set out for Badakhshan, where Camran 
was defeated, driven into Talekan, and, being disappointed of 
the assistance he expected from the Uzbeks, reduced to sur- 
render (August, 1548). On this occasion Humayun behaved 
with perfect 'good faith and humanity : he treated Camran 
with great kindness ; and three of the brothers being now 
together, he released the fourth, SXfrza Askeri, and they all 
assembled at a feast, where they ate salt together, and were, 
for the time, entirely reconciled. 

After this Humayun returned to Cabul. Next spring (1549) 
he set out to attack the Uzbeks in Balkh ; and he appears at 
last to have acquired a sufficient spirit of enterprise ; for, 
having taken the small fort of Eibak, he immediately began 
to hold consultations about the conquest of Transoxiana : 
but, at the moment of his reaching Balkh, where he had beaten 
-off ‘a sally of the garrison, he received intelligence that 
Camran had rebelled, and was threatening Cabul ; and on 
commencing his march on his return to his capital, he was so 
pressed by the Uzbeks that his retreat soon became a flight, 
and it was with difficulty that his troops made their way, in 
total confusion and disorder, to a place of .safety. This calamity 
shook the fidelity of his remaining adherents ; and in a battle 
which took place soon after, some of his greatest chiefs deserted 
him ; and he had nearly lost his life in the defeat which fol- 
lowed. On this occasion he was wounded by a soldier of 
Camran, who was about to repeat the blow, when Humayun 
called out, “You wretch ! how dare you 1 ” and the man was 
so confounded by the stem look of the king that he dropped 
his arm, and allowed his wounded antagonist to retire (middle 
of 1550). Humayun now fled, with only eleven attendants, 
among whom was Joulier, the author of the memoir. He 
underwent many hardships, and for some time suffered from 
his wound : in the end he reached Badakhshan, where Mirza 
Soleiman, for the first time, zealously supported him. On his 
flight, Camran again took Cabul, and Akber once more fell into 
his hands. But in a subsequent battle * fortune proved favour- 
able to Humayun ; Camran was obliged to take refuge with 
6 [While collecting hta troops, Hu But the seed fell in an uncongenial 
indy un made them ail take an oath of soil, — “ there was no hereditary peer- 
fidelity, when one of lus nobles, Haji age or rank, no great council, no con- 
Muhammad Khdn, proposed that Hu- vocation of the church, no municipal 
mdyun himself should take an oath to institutions in the towns, no common- 
follow the advice of lus friends, winch weal at all, no foundation for free 
ho agreed to <io. _ Under other cir- institutions ; nothing wa3 fixed or 
cumstance3 this might have been the stable but despotism.’* (Brskme, 
germ of a constitutional monarchy, li. pp. 3SS-90 ) — Ed.] ^ 
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an Afghan tribe in the mountains of Kheiber , Cabul was taken, 
and all the open country restored to obedience (1551) 

The king soon after marched against Khalils, the tribe that 
had harboured Camran He was attacked in the night by 
those mountaineers his brother Hindal was killed, aDd he 
was obliged to take refuge in Besut a small fort in the pass 
between Pcshawer and Cabul Ihe Afghans did not follow 
up their advantage , and while Camran was feasted m turn 
by successive tribes, Humayun again took the field, defeated 
the Afghans, and compelled Camran to fly to India , wheie he 
sought an asylum with Sultan Selim, the successor of Shir Shah 
(1552) Receiving no encouragement m that quarter, he fled 
to the sultan of the Gakkars, and was ultimately betrayed by 
him to Humayun, three years after his last expulsion from 
Cabul ' (September, 1553) 

Though Camran’s repeated offences would have justified 
his immediate execution, they do not in the least reconcile 
us to the treatment he received when given up 

Humayun had come into the Gakkar territory to receive 
the prisoner , and Camran, when brought before him, advanced 
with great humility , but Humayun received him graciously, 
seated him on his right hand, and soon after, some water melon 
being handed round, ho gave half of tho piece ho had taken 
to his brother In the evening there was an entertainment, 
with singers, and tho “night was passed” in “jollity and 
carousing ” 11 Next day passed m tho same manner during 
tho course of it, some of hia counsellors asked Humayun what 
ho intended to do with his brother, and ho answered, “ Let 
us first satisfy tho Gakkar chief, and then I will do what I 
think proper ” 

On the third day the Gakkar chief was satisfied , and it was 
determined that Camran should be blinded Tho author of 
tho Memoirs^ having hcen ordered to aitend on tho ycinco.. 
describes tho particulars of his misfortune At first no person 
was willing to undertake the duty, and tho king had given tho 
order just as ho was setting off on his march Ono officer rode 
after him, and told him in Turki tho difficulty that had arisen , 
on which tho king reviled him, and asked why he had not dono 
it himself On tho officer’s return, the, order was mado known 
to Camran with many expressions of sorrow, and tho operation 
was performed by piercing Ins eyes ropcatcdly with a lancet 
Camran bore, tho torture without a groan, until lemon juicoand 
salt were squeezed into his eyes, when |io called out, “ 0 Lord, 
my God whatever sms I hivo coimruttcd have been amply 

nishtd in this world havo compassion on me in the next ” 

• Memoir*, p l&» « Memoir*, p 10* 
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After witnessing this part of the scene, the author could no 
longer remain he went on to the camp, and sat down in his 
tent m a very melancholy mood On this the lung sent for 
him, and asked why he had come away without orders The 
author replied that the business was completed, and the king 
told him he need not go back , and immediately gave him an 
order about some trifling business, without further noticing 
what had passed He probably felt more shame than pleasure 
at the intelligence , indeed, the circumstances are important, 
rather as showing the effects of his situation than the nature of 
his disposition, of which they are not otherwise characteristic 
than m the indecision and the wish for things to go on smoothly 
He was not naturally cither cunning or cruel , and if he 
had been a limited monarch in Europe, he would most likely 
not have been more treacherous or bloody than Charles II 
Camran, now no longer dangerous, was permitted to go to 
Mecca, where he soon after died 2i 

After this transaction, Humayun was desirous of proceeding 
to Cashmir , but hear ng of the advance of Selim Sliah, he 
retreated to Cabul, and spent the next year at that place and 
Candahar 

In the meantime, Selim Shah had died , and the misgovern 
ment of his successor had broken up his territories into five 
portions, in each of which there was a separate king 

Sccander Sur, to whose share the Panjab had fallen, had 
since attacked Ibrahim, the usurper of Delhi and Agra, and had 
driven him from his territories, while A'dil, the real sovereign, 
was carrying on operations against both Circumstances could 
not, therefore, have been more favourable to Humayun , but 
the recollection of former misfortunes seems to have excited 
gloomy forebodings about India , and it was not till he was 
encouraged by omens as well as arguments that Humayun 
could make up his mind to the enterprise When he had 
undertaken it, he executed it with alacrity he set out from 
Cabul with 15,000 horse (January, 1555) ho invaded the 
Panjab, defeated Seconder s governor, and took possession 
of Labor, where ho remained for some time to settle the 
protinco u 

At Sirlund he engaged Secander, who had advanced to 

11 [IIo died October, 135 His the tribes of the four generals com 
trghun wife would not leave him raandmg the divisions Bair cun 
but ui spite of her father s remon Khun wa3 a Persian Turk Ivhizr 
s trances refused to stay beh niL Khun an \fghdn Hazara Tardi B<$g 
Shoonl) survived him a few months, a Turk of horghunn and Sokander 
—Ed ] Khun an Uzbek [ErsLine, u. p 

11 1 Tho motley nature of HunuS 515 ) — Ed ] 
juna army may bo conceived from 
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meet him. at the head of a large army. Humayun gamed 
decided victory, and immediately took possession of Delhi and 
Agra, while Seeander fled to the mountains under Himalaya- > 

The latter prince, not long after, again issued from his 
retreat, and Bairam Khan i as sent along with Prince Akbcr 
to the Panjab to oppose him 

Humayun, though thus restored to Ins capital, had re- 
covered but a small portion of his original dominions, and even 
that he did not live to enjoy In le&s than six months after 
his return to Delhi he met with an accident which occasioned 
his almost immediate death He had been walking on the 
terrace of Ins library, and was descending the stairs (which, 
in such situations, are narrow steps on the outside of the build- 
ing, and only guarded by an ornamental parapet about a foot 
high) Hearing the call to prayers from the minarets, he 
stopped, as is usual on such occasions, repeated the creed, 
and sat down on the steps till the crier had done He then 
endeavoured to rise, supporting himself on lus staff , the staff 
slipped on the polished marble of the steps, and the king fell 
headlong over the parapet He was stunned at the time; 
and, although he soon recovered his senses, the injury he had 
recei\ ed was beyond cure On the fourth day after his accident 
he expired, in the forty ninth year of his age, and twenty sixth 
of his reign, including the sixteen years of his banishment from 
his capital 

His unsettled reign left little time for internal improve- 
ments , and it is marked by no domestic event of importance, 
except the death of tho celebrated Persian historian, Klion- 
dcmir, who had come to Baber’s court soon after his invasion 
of India, and died m tho camp of Humayun during his expedi- 
tion to Guzerdt, 
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STATE OF INDIA UP TO THE ACCESSION OP AKBER 1 


CHAPTER I 

HISTORY OF TBS INDEPENDENT STATES ftT INDIA AFTER 
THE DISSOLUTION OP TIIE EMPIRE OF DELHI 


States formed on the dissolution of tho empire under Mohammed TuglilaL — 
Recovery of Tclmgana and CarnAtn by tho Hindus — Further dismem 
berment of tho empire — Bahmam kingdom of tho Deckan, a d 1347 
until a.d 1318— Increased intercourse with the Hindus — Rivalry be- 
tween tho Slua and Sunni sects in tho court and army — States formed 
out of the Bahmam dominions, ad 1489 1512 — Bijapur — Ahmed- 
nagar— Golconda — Berar — Bidar — Their Jusiorj — BattJo of TAhcdta, 
Jan 25, A.D 1505 , Jnmodu’s Sant 20, a.ii 972 — Fall of the kingdom 
of Bijayanagar — Guzcrat — M&lwa — Other Mahometan kingdoms — Tho 
Rajput states — Change in the condition of tho Rajputs after the 
Mahometan conquests in India — State of the Rajput princes at the 
accession of Akher — Mew&r — Marwur — Bikomr — Jesalm£r — Ambdr or 
Jeipur — Harauti — Petty states in. tho desert — Petty states on the east 
of the tableland — Other unsubdued tracts 

As we have reached the epoch at which the whole of India was 
formed into one empire, and a considerate alteration was made 
in the relation of different classes of the inhabitants, the time 
•seems suitable for reviewing the preceding transactions of the 
separate communities, and ascertaining their actual condition 
at the commencement of the change 

The empire of Delhi, in the reign of Mohammed Tughlak, 
extended to the Himalaya mountains on the north-east and 
to the Indus on the north-west , on the east and west it reached 
the sea , and on the so ith it might be said to include the whole 
of the peninsula, except a long narrow tract on the south-we^t, 
the frontier of which would be imperfectly marked by a line 
drawn from Bombay to Rameshwar But within the limits 
one large space was unsubdued and another unexplored. 

This last was the kingdom of Orissa, a tract of forest which 
extended nearly from the mouth of the Ganges to that of tho 

1 [The entire Hindu period of El what similar survey of the state of 
plunstono s history corresponds only India 250 years later may be found 
to this eighth book of tho Muham- in tho first chapter of Professor Wil 
mad an, — so widely do the two periods eon’s Continuation of Mill s History, 
differ from each other in all that con- — Ed ] 
siitutea historical value. A some- 

4S3 
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Godaveri, something less than 500 miles, and ran inland for a 
depth of from 300 to 400 miles The imperfectly conquered 
part was the Rajput territory, a still more extensive tract m 
the north west of India 

During the disorders produced by the misgovernment of 
Mohammed Tughlak, the rajas of Teltngani and Carnata 
restored those territories to the Hindus The former prince 
had not long before been driven from Warangal, and compelled 
to retire to the south , and he now returned to reoccupy his 
old possessions The other was of a new family, who set 
themselves up in the place of the Ballals, and fixed their capital 
at Bijayanagar on the Tumbadra These two rajas soon 
reduced' the Mussulman frontier to the Kishna on the south, 
and the meridian of Heiderabad on the east They also brought 
the more southern parts of the peninsula into dependence, and 
formed states capable of contending on equal terms with their 
Mahometan neighbours The w extern state that of Bijaya 
nagar, was the most considerable from the first It was of 
much longer duration than the other, and before its fall had 
attained a pitch of power and splendour not, perhaps, sur- 
passed by any previous Hindu dynasty since the Mahometan 
invasion 

This re conquest, which took place in ad 1344, was 
preceded by the revolt of Bengal (about a d 1340) , and 
succeeded (in a d 1347) by the grand rebellion of the 
Deckan, by which the power of Delhi was driven across the 
Nerbadda 

The death of Mohammed Tughlak (a d 1351) for a time 
put a stop to further dismemberment , but towards the end of 
the century, during the minority of Mahmud (the last Tughlak 
king), Guzerat, Malwa, and Jounpur proclaimed their inde- 
pendence , the latter kingdom being formed of the country on 
the Ganges, from Bengal to the centre of Oudh The invasion 
■at TascAnlavA ■ya'Mt folkvh'yi (x v. 1.3,1?,', ivaaci'axNg pw*- 

vinces threw off the joke, and the territory of Delhi was 
reduced to a few miles near the capital 

The recovery of some parts of these last dominions has 
already been related , and I shall now explain their progiess 
during tho intermediate period, and the position in which they 
stood at the accession of Akber 1 

The first placo is claimed by tho kingdoms of tho 
Deckan 


* As the particular transactions o£ India, I have thrown them into an 
these separate kingdoms are not Appendix and confined tho text to 
essential to tho general history of an outline and tho results. 
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KINGDOMS OF THE DECK.VN 

Hasan Gungu, who headed the successful revolt against 
Mohammed Tughldk, transmitted Ins crown to Ins descendants, 
who reigned for thirteen generations, and for 171 years 

The Hindu rajas of Bijayanagar and lVarangal wero the 
allies of the new monarchy in its resistance to the empire of 
Delhi , but when delivered from their common enemy, their 
natural antipathy revived. The struggle was of long duration, 
hut tho Mahometans were the gamers m the end During the 
rule of tho house of Bahmani, they conquered tho country 
between the lvishna and Tumbadra from Bijayanagar, and 
entirely subverted tho kingdom of Warangal , and immediately 
before thur fall thoy had gamed a territory m Orissa, and had 
extended their conquest on tho cast coast as far as Masulipatam, 
and on tho we&t as far as Goa 

These long wars on tolerably equal terms, together with 
occasional alliances against common enemies, seem to have had 
somo effect in mitigating tho overbearing conduct of tho Mussul- 
mans towards tho Hindus Men of both religions entered 
freely into each other’s service the flower of tho King of 
Malwa’s army, during an invasion of the Bahmani* territories, 
is said to have consisted of 12,000 Afghans and Rajputs, while 
Deo Raj, raja of Bijayanagar, recruited Mahometans, assigned 
lands to thur chiefs, and built a mosque at his capital expressly 
for their encouragement 

Tho domestic history of tho Bahmani dynasty was much 
influenced by the rivalry betw ecu the foreign and native troops 
In most Asiatic despotisms the king first trusts to tho army 
against the people, and then to a body of foreign household 
troops, or Mamluks, against tho rest of the army , and these 
Mamluks, in tho end, usurp the government In the Dcckan 
the course was different the army which placed the Bahmani 
dynasty on the throne was chiefly composed of foreigner, and 
there seems to have been no guard more trusted to than the 
rest In time, the native troops increased in number, and so 
nicely balanced tho foreigners that neither party ever obtained 
a permanent influence over tho government 

At the time of the separation from Delhi many of the 
foreign troops were probably Mogul converts , in later tunes, 
according to Ferishta, they consisted of Persians and Turks, 
Georgians, Circassians, Calmucs, and other Tartars , the 
greater part of them were of the Slua sect , and the contest 
with the native troop3 was probably more between Sluas and 
Sunnis than between parties arising from difference of race 


h n 
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The native party, or Deccanis as they were called, were always 
joined by the Abyssinian mercenaries, who came m numbers 
by the seaports on the western coast,’ and who may be pre- 
sumed to have been Sunnis 

These paities reached the highest pitch of animosity in the 
reign of Ala ud din II , a d. 1437. They occasioned continual 
jealousy and distraction, and were as injurious to the govern- 
ment by their intrigues at court as by their want of co-operation 
on service. They were kept in control under vigorous admini- 
strations , but towards the end of the dynasty, Mahmud, a 
weak prince, was alternately the tool of the foreigners, whose 
chief was Yusuf A'dil IChan, a Turk, and of the Deccanis, then 
under Nizam Mulk Behrl, the son of a converted Hindu. 

The Deccanis having gained the ascendency, Yusuf A'dil 
retired to his government of Bijapur, where he subsequently 
took the title of king, and founded the dynasty of A'dil Shah. 

Nizam ul Mulk being afterwards assassinated by Kasim 
Band, a Turk, his son Ahmed set up a separate dynasty called 
Nudm Shah, the capital of which was Ahmednagar. 

Kasim Band was now the master of the court of Mahmud ; 
and two other great chiefs became independent, although they 
did not, for some time, take the title of king These were, 
Kutb Kuli, a Turkman, from Persia, and Imad ul Mulk, 
descended from Hindu converts • the former founded the 
dynasty of Kutb Shah, at Golconda, close to Heiderabad ; 
and the latter that of Imad Shdh, at E'lichpur in Berar. Amir 
Band, the son of Kasim, governed for some time under a 
succession of pageants : at length he throw off the mask, and 
was first of the Barid kings of Bidar, the family of Balimani 
being thenceforth no longer mentioned 

Hie internal stnfe between Shias and Sunnis which con- 
tinued after the formation of these kingdoms, their wars and 
alliances among themselves and with the neighbouring Mahome- 
tan pnnees towards the north, give sufficient vauety to their 
history for the period for winch they lasted, but lose all tlieir 
importance when the whole merged in tho empire of the house 
of Timur. 

Their conquests from the Hindus had more permanent 
effects. The raja of Bijayanagar long maintained his place 
among the pow ers of the Declcan, talcing part in the wars and 
confederacies of the Mahometan kings , but at length, in 15G5, 

* the Mussulmans became jealous of the power and presumption 
of the infidel ruler, and formed a league against Ram Raja, 

* Tho Persian or Mogul party also It is difficult to account for tho httlo 
cluolly received their recruits by soa. .influx of Arabs 
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the prince on the throno afc the time 1 A great battle took 
place on the Kislrna near Tahcot, which, for the numbers 
engaged, the fierceness of the conflict and the importance of the 
stake, resembled those of the early Mahometan invaders The 
barbarous spirit of those days seemed also to bo renewed in it , 
for, on the defeat of the Hindus, their old and brave raja being 
taken prisoner, was put to death in cold blood, and his head 
was kept till lately at Bijapur as a trophy 

This battle destroyed the monarchy of Bijayanagar, which, 
at that time, comprehended almost all the south of India 
But it added little to the territories of the victors , their mutual 
jealousies prevented each from much extending his frontier , 
and the country fell into the hands of potty princes, or of those 
insurgent officers of the old government, Bince so well known 
as zemindars or pohgars * 

The kings of Golconda were more fortunate in tlieir separato 
conquests They completely subdued all Warangal, which 
had made efforts at independence, and reduced other parts of 
Telmgana and Camata, as far as the river Penar These 
acquisitions bv no means extended to tho recovery of the 
country lost by Mohammed Tughlak , but were all that were 
made by the Mussulmans until the time of Aurangzib 


KINGDOAIS IN HINDOSTAN AND THE 
ADJOINING COUNTRIES 


Guzer&t and Malwa became independent during the reign 
of Mahmud Tughlak, and probably assumed tho name of 
kingdoms after that title was abolished m Delhi on the mva 
sion of Tamerlane Khandesk, which had not joined the 
rebellion in the Deckan, afterwards followed the example of its 
northern neighbours 


* [Krishna Raya extended tho 
kingdom m e% ery direction and waa 
a great patron of Telugu literature 
At his death 1 e left no legitimate 
ch Idren and after a disputed succes 
non his son in law Rama Raja sue 
ceeded to tl e throne — Ed ] 

5 Bnggs s Fertehia vol iu pp 127 
and 414 Wilson Macke -zie Gala 
logue \ol i p cli Wilhet, b Mysore 
\ol i p 18 The brotl er of the late 
raja removed his res dence fartl er 
east and finally settled at Chand 
ragin about seventy miles north 
west of Madras at which last place 
hi3 descendant first granted a settle 


ment to the English m A D 1640 
Rennells Hindoslan p 291 [This 
settlement was Fort St George 
Several of the pohgora mentioned in 
tho tost were members either of tho 
royal family of Vijayanagar or of that 
of Rama Raja A son of the latter 
recov ered possession of Anagundi and 
Vijayanagar on the d rect line be 
coming extinct Venkapati a kins 
man of the Cl andragiri branch suo 
ceeded tl o so\ enth from him was 
dispossessed by Tipu Sultan, and 
became a pensioner of the Eas India 
Company until the pension lapsed in 
1830 (Wilson Mack Calal ) — Ed ] 
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But although the revolt of the three provinces was simul- 
taneous, it w as not made m concert , and whatever connexion 
afterwards subsisted between thur histones arose out of their 
wars rather than their alliances 

The territory of the kings of Guzerat, though rich, was 
small, encroached on by lulls and foiests, filled with predatory 
tribes, and surrounded by powerful enemies Yet they were 
the most conspicuous of all the minor kings after the extinction 
of the Bahmani dynasty 

They twice conquered Malwa and finally annexed that 
kingdom to tlicir own they repeatedly defeated the Rajputs 
of Meuar, and took their famous capital of Chitor they 
established a sort of supremacy over Khandesh and even 
received the homage of the kiDgs of Ahmednagar and Berar 
on one occasion they carried their arms to the Indus , and they 
were more than once engaged in maritime wars with the Portu 
guese, which make a figure in the history of that nation 
Their territory was occupied, as has been related, by 
Humayun but was recovered m the confusions which soon 
followed, and was independent at the accession of Akber 
Malwa was engaged in frequent wars with all its neighbours 
in Hindostan and the DecLan , but the most remarkable part 
of its history was the ascendency obtained by a Hindu chief, 
who by his courage and abilities rescued the king from many 
difficulties, but at last engrossed all the powers of the state, 
filled all the offices with Rajputs, and was only dispossessed by 
the march of the king of Guzerat to the assistance of his brother 
Mahometan 

Khandesh, Bengal, Jounpur, Sind, and Moltan were all 
independent at the accession of Akber , but their separate 
history is of little moment 

The states yet mentioned were all fragments of the empire 
of Mohammed Tughlak , but a portion of the original princes 
of India still remained unconquered, and are acknowledged as 
sovereign states even to the present day 

The Rajputs, W ho at the time of Sultan Mahmud’s invasion 
were in possession of all the governments of India, sank into 
the mass of the population as those governments were over 
turned , and no longer appeared as rulers, except m places 
where the strength of the country afforded some protection 
against the Mussulman arms 

Those on the Jumna and Ganges, and in general in all the 
completely conquered tracts, became what they are now > and, 
though they still retained their high spirit and military figure, 
had adapted their habits to agriculture, and no longer aspired 
to a “bare in the government of the country.. 
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The remains of Rajput independence were preserved on the 
tableland in the centre of Hmdostan, and in the sandy tract 
stretching west from it to the Indus Their exemption from 
the encroachment of the Mussulmans was m proportion to the 
strength of the country Mewat, Bundelcand, Bagli61cand, 
etc , he on the slope towards the Jumna, and, though close to 
the level country on that river, are rough and broken it is 
there that we find the tributaries so often in insurrection, and 
there also are the forts of Rintimbor, Gwalior, Calmjer, etc , 
the taking and retaking of which seem to occur in almost every 
reign The open part of the tableland is partially protected 
by tins tract it is easier of access from the north about Jeipur, 
which principality has always been submissive Ajnnr and 
Malwa, on the open part of the tableland, were early conquered 
and easily retained The east part of the rana of Oudipur’s 
country (or M6wnr) was equally defenceless, but he had an 
inexpugnable retreat m the Aravalli mountains, and m the 
lulls and forests connected with them, which form the northern 
boundary of Guzcrat The raja of Jodpur (or Marwar), with 
his kinsman the raja of Bikaner, the raja of Jesalmcr and some 
smaller rajas were protected by the desert, with which the 
fertile parts of their territories are interspersed or surrounded 

The government of the Rajputs, partly feudal and partly 
clannish, their high sense of honour, and their strong mutual 
attachment, have already been explained, 1 and had not 
degenerated in Akber’s time 

The state of the different governments, at the accession of 
that monarch, was as follows — 

The family and tribe of the rana of Oudipur 7 (which w ere 
first called Ghelot, and afterwards Sesodia) are said to be 
descended from R ima, and, consequently, to draw their origin 
from Oudh They were afterwards settled m the peninsula of 
Gkrerutf, from whence they removetf to JT'a’ar, m tffie ftn'iV north 
of that province and ultimately established themselves at 
Chitor, Colonel Tod thinks early in the eighth century of our 
era They mal e no figure in history till a d 1303 when 
Chitor was taken by Ala ud din, and almost immediately after 
recovered by the rana Hamir, by whom that exploit was 
performed had a series of able successors, and by then means 
Mewar attained the ascendency among the Rajputs which 
enabled Sauga to bring them aU into the field against Baber 

The great defeat sustained in that contest weakened the 
power of Sanga’s family, and at a later period it was so much 
reduced by the incapacity of his grandson, Bicramajit that 

8 Sea p 353 * 1 [Its p o er spell ng 13 Udaj apufe — Ed 1 
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Bahadur, king of Gurerat, was able to take Chitor, and 
would have turned his success to account but for his defeat by 
Hurna yun, which immediately followed the capture of Chitor 
From that time till the accession of Akbcr the ranas remained 
m quiet possession of their territory, and retained their high 
rank among the Rajput pnnces, though they never recovered 
their political ascendency, and were compelled, in the reign of 
Shir Shah, to acknowledge the sovereignty of the king of Delhi. 

The next Rajput state in importance was that of the Rahtors 
in Mar war, the capital of which was Jodpur The Rahtors 
were in possession of Canouj when that kingdom was subverted 
by Shahab ud din in ad ll')i After the conquest, part of 
the Rahtors remained on the Ganges, and occasionally revolted 
against the Mussulmans, until they became reconciled to the 
joke , but another portion under two grandsons of the last 
lung, preferred their liberty to their country, and retired to 
the desert between the tableland and the Indus They there 
subdued the old inhabitants of the race of Jats, dispossessed 
some small tribes of Rajputs, who had preceded them as 
colonists, and soon formed an extensive and powerful princi- 
pality A younger branch of the royal family at a later period 
{a d 1459) founded the separate state of Bikamr, and occupied 
an additional portion of the desert The Rahtors do not seem 
to have been molested by the Mussulmans until the expedition 
of Shir Shah against Maldeo, and probably recovered their in- 
dependence after the storm was blown over Maldeo was still 
alive in the beginning of Akber’s reign 

In the western part of the desert were the Bhattis, under 
the raja of Jcsalmer The Bhattis claim to be of the tribe of 
Yadu, and consequently derived from Mattra on the Jumna 
They were part of Crislma’s colony m Guzerat, and weie 
expelled after the death of that hero They then retired towards 
the Indus, and are lost in an unusually thick cloud of Rajput 
fable, until they appear at Tanot, north of Jdsalmer, and within 
fifty miles of the Indus From this period (which Colonel 
Tod thinks was in ad 731) their annals assume an historical 
character, but are marked by no important event, except 
the removal of tbeir capital, in a d 1156 , to Jesalmer Ibcy 
came very little in contact with the Mussulmans till after 
Akber’s time 

Tho rajas of Amber, or Jeipur, of the tribe of Cachwaha, 
have, in modern times, stood on an equality with the rana of 
Oudipur and the raja of Jodpur , but their ri&o into distinction 
is since the accession of Akber They were ancient feudatories 
of Ajmir, and probably remained in submission to the Maho 
metans after tho conquest of that kingdom They may have 
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increased their consequence during the weakness of the neigh- 
bouring governments in the fifteenth century, for they must 
have been held in consideration when Akber married the raja’s 
daughter. 

The rajas of the tribe of Hara, who give their name to 
Harauti, claim descent from the family that ruled in Ajmir 
before the Mahometans ; and settled in their present posses- 
sions, of which Bundi was then the capital, in a d. 13 12. They 
were in some degree of feudal dependence on Oudipur. They 
are not noticed in Mahometan history till just before Akber, 
when the reigning raja obtained the famous fort of Rintambor 
from the governor who had held* it for the Afghan kings. 

Besides these greater states, there are several petty princi- 
palities, as the Chouhans of Parker, the Sodas of Amcrcot, etc , 
which, being in the extreme west of the desert, were beyond tho 
reach, of Mussulman invaders ; and those of Sirohi, Jhdlor, etc., 
which, lying in the fertile tract beneath the Aravalli mountains, 
and on one road from Ajmir to Guzcrat, were liable to constant 
invasion and exaction of tribute. 

" On the eastern slope of the tableland, Mewafc, Gwalior, 
Narwar, Panna, Orcha, Chanderi, and other places in Bimdel- 
cand/ had been repeatedly attacked by Baber and Shir Shah, 
and were all tributary at the time of Akber’s accession. They 
were mostly held by old Rajput families. 

The petty states under the Himalaya mountains, from 
Cashinir inclusive to the Bay of Bengal, w-ere independent under 
sovereigns of their own. 

Many mountain and forest tribes thioughout India were 
unsubdued, though they could scarcely be called independent : 
they were left out of the pale of society, which they sometimes 
disturbed by their depredations. 


CHAPTER II 

INTERNAL STATE OE INDIA 

Internal state o£ tho Mahometan empire. Tho king’s power — H 13 ministers 
v — Provinces — - Army — Law - — Church — Moulavis — Fakirs — Supersti- 
tions — Sects — Hindus — Conversions — Revenue — Condition of tho 
people — Statu of the country — Towns and commerce — Coinage- — 
Archile etur e — -M anne rs— Mahometan liter aturo — Language. 

Of the internal state of the Mahometan empire in India we 
have no means of obtaining more than a slight view. 

9 [Tho oldest dynasty in Bund£l- self at Mow, and fomidod tho dynasty 
cand is that of tho Chondclas, which of Bundelas from the namo of hia 
fell soon after Mahmud’s jnv asion. family. Orcha was made the capital 
About the time of Tun dr, a Rajput of Bundelcand m 1531. (Col. Frank- 
chief, named Dew&da Blr, fixed him- lin, Transact. B A.S., voL i.) — Ed.} 
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By the theory of the Mahometan law, the ruler of the 
faithful should be elected by the congregation, and might be 
deposed for any flagrant violation of the precepts of the Koran , 
but, in practice, the king’s office was hereditary, and his power 
absolute He was considered as bound to observe the Maho 
metan law , but neither the Ulema * nor any other public 
body had the means of enforcing his obedience to it The 
municipal institutions of villages, some local jurisdictions which 
will be mentioned, and some other means of passive resistance, 
obstructed lus will on ordinary occasions but when he was 
determined to persevere, there was no remedy short of rebellion 1 
The duties of vazir, or pi line minister, varied according to 
the abilities of the individual and the activity of the king In 
some cases ho was an uncontrollable vice gerent , in others only 
the chief among the ministers The others had their depart- 
ments, but not very strictly defined 

The kings were easy of access they inquired into petitions, 
and transacted a great deal of business in the daily assemblies 
of their court , which, although it must have caused some 
confusion and loss of time afforded them the advantage of 
information from many quarters, besides giving publicity to 
their decisions and their principles of government 

The governors of provinces exercised, eacli within Ins juris- 
diction, all the executive powers of the state Several of the 
subordinate officers were appointed by the king, but all were 
under the orders of the governor In most provinces there 
wero Hindu chiefs who retained an hereditary jurisdiction 
The most submissive of this class paid their revenue and fur- 
nished the aid of their troops and militia to the governor, 
and were subject to his control in cases where he thought it 
necessary, but were not intei fered with m the ordinary course 
of their administration the most independent only yielded 
a general obedience to the gov ernment, and afforded tlicir aid 
to keep the peace , but these last were confined to strong 
countries, or large tracts bordering on a province s 

Part of the army were men hired singly by the king, and 
mounted on his horses, but the greater number probably 
brought their own horses and arms , and these last would often 

* IThe heads of the religion and J6dpur) whom they affected to con 

law —Ed ] eider as subordinate to their go\ em 

* [Cf tlio royal prorogate e in tho ment, but it is only in comparatively 

Institutes of Mann, supra pp 20, 21 modem times that it has boon ox 
~ -Ed ] tended dounwards, so ns to include 

1 It vi os to these hereditary chiefs persona holding assignments of the 
that tho term zemindar was originally government revenue as well as dis 
applied Tho j ndo of tho Mussul tnct and villogo officers (Soo Mr 
mans extended it to independent Stirling Asiatic Researches, vol xv. 
pnncoa (hlo those of Oudipur and p 239 J 
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come m parties, large or small, under leaders of thejx own 
There was no feudal authority under the kings of Delhi * Firuz 
Shah Tuglilak is said to have been the first that assigned land 
in lieu of pay , and Ala ud dm is said to have been extremely 
on his guard against all grants, as tending to the independence 
of his officers * 

Most governors had under them some portion of the regular 
army, in addition to their local troops , and in case of disturb- 
ance, reinforcements were sent under separate commanders, 
who, when the force was considei able, were nearly on an 
equality with the governor 

At other times governors were summoned to contribute to 
the formation of armies, and on those occasions they collected 
the contingents of their zemindars, took away as many as could 
be spared of the troops of the province, and, if their situation 
was favourable, recruited new ones for the occasion 

By the original theory of the Mahometan government the 
law was independent of the state, or, rather, the state was 
dependent on the law The calif was not excluded from a 
control over the administration of justice , but in that, and 
even in lus military and political transactions, he was to be 
guided by the rules of the Koran, and the decisions and practice 
of the Prophet, and of Ins own predecessors Before long, the 
accumulation of decisions and the writings of learned lawyers 
contributed to form a great body of jurisprudence the inter- 
pretation of which required a distinct profession At the same 
time the extension of the Mussulman conquests gave rise to a 
sort of common law , not derived from the Koran, but from the 
custom of the country and the discretion of the kings From 
these separate source*, arose two distinct classes of tribunals 
those of the cazis, which recognised the Mahometan law alone, 
and which only acted on application, and by fixed rules of 
procedure , and those of tbe officer*, of government, whose 
authority was arbitrary and undefined 

Civil trials, about marriage, adoption, inheritance, and, 
generally speaking, all questions regarding private property, 
ought properly to come before the eazi , who ought also to try 
all offences that did not threaten the safety of the state or the 
public tranquillity 

The jurisdiction of the king’s officers w as not so well defined 
We may presume that their interference in civil cases would be 
rightly exercised in causes between servants of the government, 
and where there were parties of such power as to be beyond the 

3 [The usual system was that of 3 4 History o/ Firuz Shah, by Shamsl 
jAgira (see p SO) Cf pp 370, 533 Suniji. 

— Ed ] 
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reach of the cazi , they might reasonably ,bc expected also to 
supply the defects of the Mahometan law in the ease of Hindus ; 
and the revenue officei3 would bo natural umpires in many 
disputes about land In criminal ciscs, rebels, conspirator*, 
and highway robbers, as well as persons embezzling public 
money, or otherwise offending directly against the state, fell 
under the lawful jurisdiction of the same functionaries In 
general, however the go\ emors and their officers wero not 
scrupulous in confining themselves to thoso elapses of trials 
They received all complaints that were made to them, giving 
summary decisions in many cases, and referring thoso that 
turned on points of Mahometan law to the cazi, to whom also 
all causes that did not excite interest or promise profit would 
be left The power of the cazis varied in different reigns At 
some times we see the office, even m provincial courts, filled by 
men of celebrity , and at tho*o times, we must conclude, their 
authority was respected, as appeared likewise from the occa 
atonal resistance of the cazis to the governors . at others it 
probably sank nearly to its present level, when the duty is 
redi ced to performing marriages, registering and authenticating 
deeds, and similar unimportant functions 

There was no church establishment, or, rather, no chureh 
government* every man, king, or subject, who founded a 
mosque, left funds to maintain the priest (imam) and other 
persons required for public worship Assignments were also 
made to holy men and their successors, and even to their tombs 

There was in each district an officer called sadr, whose 
business it was to see that the objects of all these grants, or at 
least thoso made by the crown, were carried into effect, and 
there was a sadr us sudur at the head of all the sadrs their 
jurisdiction was only ovei the application of the funds , tho 
succession was settled by the original grantor, and generally 
depended on the choice of the incumbent, regulated by the 
opinion of the learned of the neighbourhood 

Though there was no organised body of clergy, there w as a 
class (called moulavis or mullahs) from which judges, lawyers, 
and ministers of leligion were generally or always taken But 
these were rather graduates in law and divinity than ecclesi- 
astics The degree was conferred by a meeting of some of the 
recognised members of the class, who were suppo >ed to ascertain 
the learning and fitness of an individual, and who formally 
invested him with his new character by tying on a peculiar 
kind of turban He was bound by no vows, and was subject 
to no superior, but? was controlled by public opinion, and the 
hopes of preferment alone 

Distinct from the ministers of religion was a numerous class 
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of monkish devotees, called dervises in Persia, but in India 
more frequently fakirs This is an excrescence of the 
Mahometan system, originating in the sanctiU of particular 
persons At first there w ere no saints, and the earliest instances 
of elevation to that character were in the case of martyrs, or 
of distinguished champions of the faith who fell in battle 
By degrees austere and religious lives led to this sort of canoni- 
zation, which was conferred by public opinion, and generally 
on living men The«e saints were followed by disciples, who, 
bv degrees, formed orders, always distinguished by some 
watchword and aonle form of nvtiation, and sometimes by 
peculiarities of diess or observances Many of these became 
early extinct, while others branched out into new orders Small 
numbers of fakir*, lived with their ch efs and others w ere drawn 
together by charitable distributions, etc , but they had no 
monasteries like the Hindus 

The most eminent among the saints were not impostors, 
although their followers might magnify the prophetic character 
of their predictions and the miraculous effects of their prayers 
in later times, however, there was a lower class of falurs who 
supported their claims to supernatural powers by tricks with 
magnets, phosphorus, etc , and by legerdemain Of the higher 
description many were treated with the utmost reverence even 
by kings , and, although professing poverty and abstinence, 
were accustomed to live in great splendour, or at least to 
distribute vast sums in chanty , 6 and tliev often acquired such 
influence as to excite the jealousy of the government Se\ oral 
instances occur of men of great sanctity being put to death for 
real or suspected plots against the state ' 

The most flourishing period for these holy men was the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries 
Manv saints of those and later times are still ret creel, and aie 
the objects of \ows and pilgrimages, but the fakus, their 
followers, though perhaps respected at first, hato Jong lo^t 
their influence 

Mam of the superstitions of the age were unconnected 

8 Bah* ud dm Zal ariah who di"d pretended to Uvo almost without 
m tho beginning of the fourteenth nourishment and another who pro 
ccnturj and 13 still ono of tho most fe sed to remember a calif who died 
revered saints left enormous wealth near 100 jeans before The fir at- of 
to Ins heirs. (Briggs s Fertshla vol these also told Ibn Batuta s thoughts 
1 p 377 ) and foretold events another fakir 

* I^n Batuta m the middle of the hod seven foxes that followed lum 
thirteenth century furnishes exam like dogs and a lion that lived in 

pies of all these lands A great fakir harmony with an antelope For an 
put to death for a conspiracy in hi3 account of the others tho toethod of 
time has been mentioned He met initiation and tho principal saints 
several really holy men who made no see Herklot s Kanunt Islam. 
pretensions , but he also met one who 
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with, and even opposed to, reljgton Not only was the faith 
unbounded in astrology, divination, magic, and other arts 
discouraged by Mahomet , but even practices of the Hindus, 
and prejudices originating in their religion, began to gain 
ground The miracles of their jogis are related by orthodox 
v writeis with as perfect a conviction as could have been given 
to those in the Koran , witchcraft was universally believed , 
omens and dreams were paid the greatest attention to , and 
this credulity was not influenced by the prevalence of scepti- 
cism in religion , it was admitted even by Akber, and exercised 
absolute sway over his son, while it was by no one treated so ( 
contemptuously as by the bigoted Aurangzib The Shia 
religion never made any progress in Hindostan, as it did m the 
Deckan there were no sectarian animosities, and, altogether, 
there was more superstition than fanaticism The Hindus 
were regarded with some contempt, but with no hostility 
They were liable to a capitation tax (jizya) and some other 
invidious distinctions, but were not molested in the exercise 
of tlieir religion Ihe Hindus who are mentioned as military* 
commanders may perhaps have been zemindars, heading their 
contingents, and not officers appointed by the crown there is 
no doubt, however that many were employed m civil offices, 
especially of revenue and accounts , 7 and we have seen that 
Hemu and Medrn Rai * were entrusted with all the powers of 
their respective governments, and that under Mobank Khilji 
the whole spirit of the court and administration was Hindu 
It 13 difficult to foim an opinion as to the period when the 
comersions of Hindus were chiefly accomplished, or in what 
circumstances they were brought about The actual state of 
the population affords us little light The largest proportion 
of Mussulmans to Hindus is probably in the remote districts 
in the east of Bengal , while about the Mahometan capitals of 4 
Delhi and Agra it is much less considerable 7 

The terror of the arms of the Mahometans, and the novelty 
of their doctrines, led many to change their religion at first , 
but when these w ere succeeded by controversial discussion and 
more moderate intolerance, a spirit opposed to conversion would 
naturally arise 

The whole of the Mussulmans in India at the present 

7 Baber informs us that when he they are more than one half of the 

»mv ed in India tho officers of population In most parts of Bengal 
revenue merchants, and work they are one fourth but in tho nest 
people were all Hindus (Erskine s of Beh&r and in Ben&res not above 
Baber p 232 ) one twentieth See Lord Y\ ellesley 8 

8 [ror this Rajput chief see tho interrogatories in 1801 laid beforo 

account of Main a in the Appendix, Parliament Buchanan makes tho 
—Ed ] Mahometans in the west of Behar 

* la Bengal, east of the Ganges, one thirteenth 
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moment do not exceed one-eighth of the population ; and, after 
allowing for the great and long-continued immigration, and for 
the natural increase, during eight centuries, of a favoured class, 
whose circumstances gave great facility in rearing families, 
the number left for converts would not bo very great, %• Even 
if the whole eighth part of the population were Converts, the - 
proportion would bo surprisingly small compared to other 
Mahometan countries. 11 

The revenue system was probably the same as now exists 
and as existed under the Hindus ; for tho alterations at- 
tempted by Shir Shah, and accomplished by Akber, wero not 
designed to change the system, but to render it more perfect. , 
The confusion of new conquests, and the ignorance of foreign 
rulers, must, how ever, have led to many abuses and exactions 

The condition of the people in ordinary times doe3 not 
appear to have borne tho marks of oppression. Tho historian 
of Firuz Shah (a.d. 1351 to 131)1) expatiates on tho happy 
, state of tho ryots, the goodness of the houses and furniture, 
and the general use of gold and silver ornaments by their 
,Mvomen. Ho is a panegyrical writer, and not much to be 
trusted ; but ho says, among other things, that every ryot had 
M a. good bedstead and a neat garden ; and the mere mention 
of such circumstances shows a more minute attention to the 
comforts of the people than would bo met with In a modern 
author. 

The general state of the country must, no doubt, have been 
flourishing. N icolo di Conti, who travelled about A d. 1420,“ 
speaks highly of what ho saw about GuzerAt, and found tho 
banks of the Ganges (or perhaps tho Mogna) covered with 
towns, amidst beautiful guldens and orchards, and passed four 
■ famous cities before he reached Maarazia, which ho describes 
j.asa powerful city filled with gold, silver, and precious stones. 
Barbosa and Baitcma, who tiavellcd in the first years of tho 
sixteenth century, corroborate these accounts. Tho former, 
in particular, describes Cambftj r as a remarkably well-built 
city, in a beautiful and fertile country, filled with merchants 
of all nations, and with artisans and manufacturers like tlioso 
of Flanders. 11 Even Ibn Batuta, who travelled during the 
anarchy and oppression of Mohammed Tuglilak’s reign (about 
„ 1340 or 1350), though insurrections were raging in most parts - 
tlnough which he passed, enumerates many large and populous 


l ® Tho proportion, of one eighth is 
from Hamilton’s Description of Htn- 
dosian, vol 1 p 25 Ho does not give 
his authority, but he is supported by 
the common opinion 
“ Ramusio, vol 1 p 359. 


li Barbosa is in Ramusio, vol 1 
p 28S, and Bartemu in tho same 
volume, p. 1-17. Cesaro Federici, in 
1563, giv 03 a similar account of Gu- 
zerat, Itomusio, vol imp 3Sl> (edition 
of 1C06), and Haclduyt, vol u p 313. 
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towns and cities, and, gives a lngli impression of the state in 
which the country must have been before it fell into disorder. _ 

Baber, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, although ’ 
he regards Hmdostan with the same dislike that Europeans 
still feel, speaks of it as a lich and noble country, abounding 
in gold and silver ; 11 and expresses his astonishment at the 
swarming population, and the innumeiable workmen in every 
trade and profession. 14 

The part of India still retained by tho Hindus was nowise 
inferior to that possessed by the Mahometans Besides tho 
writers already mentioned, Abdurrazzak, an ambassador from 
the grandson of Tamerlane, visited tlio south of India in a.d. 
1442 , 11 and all concur in giving the impression of a prosperous 
country. 

Those of them who visited Bijayanagar are unbounded in 
their admiration of tho extent and grandeur of that city ; their 
descriptions of which, and of tho wealth of the inhabitants 
and the pomp of tho raja, are equal to those given by others 
of Delhi and Canou] 11 

Other populous towns are mentioned ; and Ibn Batuta 
speaks of Madura, at the extremity of the peninsula (then 
recently conqueied by the Mahometans), as a city like Delhi, 
The same author says, that through the whole of Malabdr for 
two months’ journey, there was not a span free from cultiva- 
tion : everybody had a garden, with Ins house placed in the 
middle of it, and a uooden fence round the whole. 17 

13 Erskine’s Baber, pp 310, 333 elephants, who would aproad o\ er tho 

l* Ibid , pp 315, 334 To all these cultivated country for food , and 
accounts of tils nourishing state of that tliore is no necessary connexion 
the country, it is natural to oppose between the residence of such animals ' 
the statement of Baber, that in and the abBenco of population ap- 
his time elopliants < abounded about pear3 from the facts that the rhmo- 
Calpl and m Karrah and M&mkpur coros is still common in tho R&jmahal 
(Erskine’s Bdbcr, p 315), and the hilts, close to the populous lands of 
wntb jt Auto? or* iviVulr nr AVw cuwf Avesit Jffl 

those animals near Colarus m the east the east of Berar there aro neither 
of MAlwfi (Briggs’s Fei ishta, vol u p. rhinoceroses nor elephants, except a 
21C) ; from which we might suppose few of tho latter, winch aro supposed 
that those places were then amidst to be tame ones which hare escaped 
forests which have since been clearod 1S Murray's Discoveries in Asia, 
away. I am disposed to think, how- * vol n p 18 

ever, that the disappearance of tho J * Abdurrazzak’ a description- of 
elephants is to bo ascribed to the Bijojanugnr is so glowing that it is 
activity of the "Mahometan hunters, scarcely surpassed by th.it in the 
and not to the uaprov ement of the story of Prince Ahmed m the Arabian 
country. Ibn Batuta, who wroto Nights, which appears to be taken 
nearly two centuries before Baber, ex from it Conti is so extravagant as 
pressly saj s that Ivarrali and 3Idmk- to Bay that it is sixty miles in circum- 
pur were tho two most populous forence. B or tema says seven miles ; 
districts in India (Lee’s Ibn Batuta, but adds, that it is very like Milan, 
p 119); small tracts of lulls and 1T Leo’s Ibn Batuta, p. ICO. 
junglo would be enough to shelter 
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Tlio seaports, above all, seem to have attracted admiration. 
Those on both coasts 'are described as largo cities, the resort 
and habitation of merchants from every part of the world, 
and carrying on trade with Africa, Arabia, Persia, and China. 11 
A great homo trade was likewise carried on along the coast, 
and into the interior. 

The adulation of the historians of later kings has had a 
tendency to depreciate the stato of improvement attained under 
the early dynasties. One claims the institution of posts for his 
hero, another the establishment of highways with caravanserais 
and rows of ticc3 ; and Abut Fazl has been tlio occasion of 
most of the useful inventions in India being ascribed to Akbcr. 
But we have seen from Ibn Batuta that regular liorso as well 
as foot posts existed under Mohammed Tughlalc ; and foot 
posts, to a certain extent, must be coeval with village cStab- 
lishments. ,, The roads may have been improved by Shir 
Shall ; but Ibn Batuta, 200 years before Ills time, found the 
highways shaded by trees, with restiug-houses and wells at 
regular intervals along a great part of tlio coast of Malabar, 
then under the Hindus ; and in an inscription lately discovered, 
which there is every reason to think is of the third century 
befoie Christ, tliero is an especial order by the king for digging 
wells and planting trees along the public highways. 

It has been said (though not by Abul Fazl) that Akber first 
coined silver or gold money. The assertion is inconsistent 
with' all histdry ; if the Hindus had not a coinage in those 
metals earlier, they at least adopted it from the Bactrian 
Greeks, *• about the beginning of tlio Christian era. Tho 
Gba'/navites could not have dropped a practice observed by 
tho Simdms and tho califs ; and tho second coin in Mr.- 
Marsden’s collection, belonging to tlio Delhi kings, is a silver 
one of Altamisli, who died in 123o.‘ l 

T £ -vdmu oft 'luu minis iA 'iitfmruih, pefjuhs mm ’uu 

at all, it can only be after long inquiry by a person accustomed 
to such subjects.* 1 The first princes used dinars and dirhems, 

18 Bosido3 ships. from Persia, 11 Marsden’sAhmismaia Oruntaha, 

Arabia, and other neighbouring coun- p 521. * 

tries, some of the ports of Malabar 12 Soma notion of tho fluctuations 
were frequented by largo junks from m this respect may bo formed from 
Clnna - (/tn Batuta, pp. 1G0, 172.) tho fallowing statements : — Thodiuur 

19 Each \i\lago lias a public mos* under tho califs was about equal to 

sengcr; and economy as well as 10*. 8d. (Marsden’s Numieimta, p. 
despatch would Buggeat to tho hood xvn). In Ibn Batuta's time a 
of a district to send his letters and western dindr was to an eastern os 
orders by their means from viUagj to 4 to 1, and an eastern dindr soomS to 
\ 1 lla 20 along the road lm\o boon one tenth of a tanktia, 

_ w Mr. Pnnsep’s Useful Tables, p. wlucli, even supposing tho tankha 
15, and Ins Researches in tlio Journal of that day to bo equal to a rupee of 
of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. Akbor, would bo only 2|d. {Ibn 
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like the califs ; these were succeeded by tanldias, divided into 
dams or jitals. Shir Shah changed the name of tankha to that 
of rupeia, or rupee, which was adopted by Akber ; and the 
latter prince fixed the weight and relative value of money on a 
scale which remained unaltered till the dissolution of the Mogul 
empire, and is the basis of that now m use. 

We are enabled, m some degree, to judge of the piogiess 
of the early Mussulmans by the specimens they have left of 
their architecture The arches of the unfinished mosque near 
the Kutb Minar. besides their height and the rich ornamental 
inscriptions with which they are covered, deserve mention 
as early instances of the pointed arch “ The centre arch 
appear* by the inscription to have been finished in \ 11. 594, 
AD ^197. Many of the buildings of the later princes before 
Akber have small pointed aiches, and seem to betray the 
incapacity of the builders to erect a dome of any sue Their 
mosques aro composed of a collection of small cupolas, each 
lestmg on four pillars , so that the whole mosque is only a 
succession of alleys between ranges of pillars, with no clear 
space of any e\tenfc 

It is probable, however, that this form may have been 
retained, as that originally appropriated for mosques, by 
architects capable of constructing large cupolas. The Black 
Mosque at Delhi, for instance, is in the ancient style, though 
built in a d. 1.187, under Firuz Tughlak ; while tlio tomb of 
Gluyas ud din Tughlak, who died m a d. 1325, is covered with 
one cupola of considerable magnitude.** 


Ba ula, p 149 ) A modern dmAr, in 
CAbul, is bo small that it takes 200 to 
make an abassi, a com of less \alue 
than a shilling The tankha is said 
by Fenshta (vol i p 300) to havo 
been, in A1& ud din’s time, equal to 
fifty jitals (a copper com which some 
sinu' wiw equal’ Ar <r punar/, inm' nr 
Mohammed Tughluk’s tun* t was ao 
debased as to be worth not more than 
15 peisas The tankha appears to be 
the com represented by the modem 
rupee, and, perhaps, when at its 
proper standard, was about the same 
value The rupee of Akber contained 
174 5 grams of pure silver, nnd was 
divided into 40 d&ms or peisas (of 
191 i gnuns of copper each) "lho 
dim was divided into 25 jitals (prob- 
ably a nominal com) Queen Lliza 
beth’s shilling contained 88 8 grains 
of puro sih er , Akber' a rupee, there 
fore, was worth 1# llld of English 
money of lus tune. Akber's standard 
remained almost unaltered, all over 


the Mogul dominions, until the break- 
ing up of the empire in the middle of 
the last century, when numerous 
mints sprang up and issued much 
debased money The rupee that now 
.circulates in the Company’s terri- 
tories con tarns 170 grains of pure 
tinker; umf exuiYungesr rbr OV pimaw, 
containing 100 grams of copper cacln 

[Cf Prrnscp a Useful Tables (Mr 
Thomas’s edit ) and Mr Thomns’a 
papers on the coins of the PathAn 
Sultans m the Numismatic Chronicle 
— EdI 

53 The Kutb Miniir, finished by 
Altamish betw een a d 1210 and ad 
1230, lias pointed arches m the doors 
By examining the ruins of old and 
new Dellu alone, a view of the pro- 
gress of Indian architecture might be 
mode out which would throw light on 
the history of the art m the East 

** The dome was, no doubt, bor- 
rowed from the buildings of the Greek 
empire, but the mosques erected 
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The domes at first are low and fiat , they gradually gam 
* elevation till the tune of Jehangir, or Shall Jehan, when they 
take in considerably more than half of a sphere, and are raised 
upon a cylinder The arches, also, are different at different 
times the early ones are plain Gothic arches , the latest one3 
are ogee and horse shoo arches, feathered all round The 
buildings after Ahber’s accession are much lighter, as well as 
more lofty and more splendid, than those of an earlier date , 
which, on the other hand, make a strong impression from their 
massive and austere character ** 

Though the constant use of the pointed arch, the nature 
of the tracery, and some other particulars crcato a resemblance 
between the Gothic and Indian architecture which strikes 
every one at first sight, yet the frequency and importance of 
domes, and the prevalence of horizontal lines in the Indian, 
make an essential difference between the styles The more 
ancient buildings in particular, which in other respects are 
most like the Gothic, aro marked by a bold and unbroken 
cornice formed of flat stones, projecting very far, and supported 
by deep brackets or modihons of tho tame material 

Even the abundance of turrets and pinnacles does not in- 
crease the resemblance to the Gothic , for they seldom taper at 
all, and never much , and they always end m a dome, which 
sometimes bulges out beyond the circumference of the turret. 

The early Mussulmans were stout and ruddy men, dressed 
in short tunics of thick cloth, and always in boots Those of 
Aurangzib’s time were generally slender, dark, and sallow, and 
wore long white gowns of tho thinnest muslin, which spread 
out from the waist in innumerable folds, and scarcely showed 
tho naked foot and embroidered slipper It is difficult to 
ascertain the gradation by which this change, and a corre 
sponding alteration in manners, were effected 

It must have begun soon after the dissolution of the con- 
nexion with Ghazni and Ghor Ibn Batuta, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, mentions the use of bitel, and notices 
peculiarities in the cookery, and what he calls oddity in the 
manners , and Baber, early in the sixteenth, is shocked to 
find everything so unlike what he is used to “ It is probable 


after it had once been fully estab 
liahed in India are incomparably 
superior in the elegance of their 
extenor to St Sophia 

M These Patons built like giants 
and finished their work like jewellers 
Yet the ornaments fiond as they are 
in their proper places are never 
thrown away or allowed to interfere 
with the general severe and solemn 


character of their edifices (Bui top 

Heber a Journal vol i p 505) 

28 B&ber s account is amusing 
being written with all the violent 
prejudice still felt by persona just 
arrived from C&bul or from Europe 
Hmdostan is a country that has 
few pleasures to recommend it Tho 
people are not handsome ^ 

1 ave no idea of the charms u 
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that the greatest alteration took place after the accession of 
the house of Timur, when the influx of foreigners was stopped 
by hostile feelings towards the Uzbeks and Afghans, and by 
religious prejudices against the Persians .* 7 It was the direct 
policy of Akber that the manners of the Mahometans should 
assimilate to those of the original natives. 

This mixture probably softened the manners of the people 
from the first ; but it was some time before it had any effect 
on the government. There Mere many more instances of 
cruelty and perfidy under the slave kings than in the time of 
Mahmud and his successors Such atrocities under the 
succeeding dynasties were generally owing to the tyrannical 
disposition of an individual, or the revolts of foreign troops ; 
and under most of the princes of the house of Timur the 
general character of the government approached to the mildness 
and moderation of European sovereignties. 

Purely Mahometan literature flourished most in India 
during the period to which we are now adverting, and fell off 
after the accession of Akber. Improvements in science were, 
doubtless, obtained from Hindu and European sources ; but, 
I believe, there is no eminent specimen of Persian composition 
in India after the epoch mentioned. 

The great superiority of Mahometan writers over their 
predecessors in Sanscrit is in history, and is derived from the 
Arabs. Though often verbose on ordinary topics, and silent 
on those of interest, deficient in critical skill and philosophical 
spirit, and not exempt from occasional puerility and exaggera- 
tion, their histones always present a connected narrative of 
the progress of events, show a knowledge of geography, a 
minute attention to dates, and a laudable readiness to quote 
authorities, which place them immeasurably above the vague 
fables of the Brahmins. 

It is surprising that so little is known of the modern language 
of the Indian Mahometans. 


society, or frankly mixing together, 
or of familiar intercourse They have 
no genius, no comprehension of mind, 
no politeness of manners, no kindness, 
no fellow feeling, no ingenuity or 
mechanical invention in planning or 
executing their handicraft works, no 
skill or knowledge in design or archi- 
tecture ; they have no good horses, 
no good flesh, no grapes or musk 
melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold 
water, no good food or bread in 
their btUArs, no baths or colleges, no 
candles, no torches, not acandlestich.” 
lie then goes on to ridicule their 


clumsy substitutes for the last useful 
articles (Erslane’s Baber, p 333 ) 

** So complete was tlio separation 
at last, that Aurangzib treats the Per- 
sians (the original models of the 
Indian Mussulmans) as rude bar 
banans, and hardly ever mentions 
their name without a rhyming addi- 
tion, which may be translated, 
** monsters of the wilds ” (We may 
compare the separation which took 
place between the Normans who 
settled in England and their brethren 
in Normandy. — E d ] 
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After the founding of the kingdom of Delhi, the conversa- 
tion of their wives and children, as well as their continual 
intercourse with the natives, must have taught the conquerors 
to speak the language of the country, in which most of tho 
roots were Sanscrit, but the forms and inflexions more like 
modem Hmdostam It is not likely that this language re- 
mained long, unmixed , though the progress of its change into 
that now spoken has not yet been traced by any orientalist 
It is stated by a modern Mahometan writer, 11 that tho 
language took its present form during Timur’s invasion , and, 
although it cannot bo supposed that an incursion which lasted 
le^s than*a year, and left no traces hut in blood, could affect 
the language of a nation, yet it is not improbable that the 
beginning of the fifteenth century may have foimed a marked 
epoch in tho progress of Hmdostam 

It could have made little progress before tho end of tho 
twelfth century, as it is formed on the Indian dialect of Canouj, 
and not on that of tho Panjtib, the only province previously 
occupied *• 

The use of this mixed language in composition must have 
been of a later date , for though Mr Colcbrooke mentions a 
Hindu poet who wrote at Amber (or Jeipur) about tho be 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and who sometimes borrowed 
words fiom the Persian, yet he states that even 'Mahometan 
poets at first wrote in tho pure local dialect above mentioned, 
which, he says, was called Hindi or Hindcv i , and the specimens 
given m a Persian book on tho poets of India (written m v d 
1752), although all composed by Mahometans, do not introduce 
Persian or Arabic till near the end of tho sent3 

The earliest of the celebrated poets in modem Hindostan 
is Wall, who wrote in the middle of tho seventeenth century. 
He is followed by a long tram down to the present time Their 
compositions are, in general, mere imitations of the Persians 
It is probable, however, that they had the merit of introducing 
satires on maimers and domestic life in Asia , for those of the 
Arabs and Pers in* seem to have been invectives against 
individuals., like Ferdousi’s against Mahmud The best author 
in this branch of poetry is Souda, who lived late in the last 
century 

The other dialeqts (as those of Bengal, Guzerat, etc ), and 
also the languages of the Deckan, have admitted Persian and 
Arabic words in great numbers, but without forming a new 
language like the Hmdostam 

13 Quoted in Dr Gilchrist a Htndo ches vol vn p 220 (Cf M Garcun 
stanl Philology de Tassy a Hist de la Lxtt Htndout 

* Mr Colebrooke, Asiatic Rescar et Hindoustant vol i — Dd ] 
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CHAPTER I 

FROM A.D. 1556, A.H. 963 TO A D 1586, A H. 995 

Accession of Akber, A D. 1556, a.h 963 — Bair am KhAn — Loss of CAbul — 
Defeat and death of HAmu, Nov 5, a d 1556 ; Moharram 2, a k 964 
—Recovery of Delhi and Agra — Campaign in the PanjAb— -Submission 
of Secander Sur — Arbitrary government of Bairam Khan — General 
discontent at court — Akber assumes the government — Perplexity of 
Bairam — He revolts, September, A D 1050 ; Moharram, A n. 968 — 
His submission and pardon — His death — Difhcult situation of the 
> oung king — His plan for restoring and consolidating the empire — • 
Extent of his territory— Insubordination and rebellions of his officers, 
ad 1560, a. it 968 to ad. 1564, ah. 972 — Quelled after a de- 
sultory struggle— Affairs of Cabul — Nominal government of Pnnce 
Hakun, Akber’s brother — Hakim invades the Panjab— Revolt of the 
MirzAa — They fly to Guzerat — Miscellaneous occurrences — Foreign 
affairs — The R A] puts — Conquest of Guzerat, September, ad. 1572;* 
JamAda'I aw 1, a h. 980 — Conquest of Bengal, a d. 1576, a h. 984 
— State of that province — Mutiny of the troops m Bengal and Behar, 
ad 1579, A.H 987 — Insurrection of the Afghans in Bengal — Final 
settlement of he province after fifteen years of disturbance — Revolt 
of PrincJ Hakim, February, a d 1581 ; Moharram, a B. 989 — Ro- 
duction of Cabul — Insurrection in GuzerAt, A.D. 1581, A.K. 989. 

Akber was only thirteen years and four months old at his 
father’s death, and though unusually manly and intelligent 
for liis age, was obviously incapable of administering the 
government. He had been sent by Humayun as the nominal 
head of the army in the Panjab, but the real command was 
vested in Bairam Khan ; and the same relation was preserved 
after Akber’s accession Bairam received a title equivalent 
to that of “ the king’s father,” 1 and was invested with the 
unlimited exercise of all the powers of sovereignty. 

The nobleman thus trusted was a Turkman by birth,* and 

1 It was “ Khan BALA,” which is Shah Ismail to assist BAber in the 
the Persian for the title of AtAbek, conquest of Tranaoxiana. He hod 
so common among the Tfirks, both escaped when the army waa routed, 
meaning ** Lord Father.” and had ever since served BAber and 

1 [Bair Am Khan was originally a lua family. Abul Fazl is his warm 

subject of Persia and a Shiah, and panegyrist. {EnJctnt.) Ed ] 

had accompanied the army sent by 
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had been a distinguished officer under Humayun before his 
expulsion from India In the final defeat of that monarch by 
Shir Shah, Bairam was separated from his master, and made 
his way, after a long series of dangers and adventures, through 
Guzerat to Sind, where he joined Humayun, in the third year 
after his expulsion He was received with joy by the whole 
of the exiled party, who seem already to liavo rightly estimated 
his value in times of difficulty He became thenceforward the 
most confidential of Humayun’s officers , and it \v ould have 
been better for the affairs of Ins sovereign if they had borne 
more of the impress of his determined character 

At the time of Humayun’s death Bairam was engaged in 
putting an end to the resistance of Secander Sur, who had re 
tired to the skirts of the northern mountains, and still retained 
his pretensions to be king oE Delhi and the Panjab Ho had 
scarcely time to arrange the new government, when he received 
intelligence that Mirza Soleiman of Badakhshan lmd taken 
possession of Cabul and all that part of Huradyun’s late do 
minions , and while he was considering tho means of repairing 
this disaster, he learned that Htmu had set out with an army 
on the part of Sultdn Adoli, for the doublo purpose of expelling 
the Moguls and reducing tho rebellion of Secander Sur Tho 
result of this contest ha3 been already told * The Afghans 
were defeated , and Hemu, who fought with desperate valour, 
and had continued to resist after he had received a mortal 
w ound from an arrow through the eye at length fell senseless 
on his elephant, and was taken prisoner and brought to Akber’s 
tent Bairam was desirous that Akber should give him tho 
first wound, and thus by imbruing Ins sw ord m the blood of so 
distinguished an infidel, should establish his right to tho envied 
title of “ Ghazi,” or “ Champion of the Faith ’ , but the spirited 
boy refused to strike a wounded enemy, and Bairam, irritated 
by his scruples, himself cut off the captive’s head at a blow 
Akber soon after took possession of Delhi and Agra He 
was, before long, obliged to return to the Panjab, by intelligence 
that Secander Sur had issued from the mountains, and possessed 
himself of a great portion of the province Tho phin country 
was easily recovered and Secander retired to tho strong fort 
of Mankot 4 He defended that place with obstinacy , and it 
was not till after eight months’ operations that ho capitulated 
and was allowed to retire to Bengal, which was still held by 
an officer of the Afghan dynasty 

The real restoration of the House of Tamerlane may be 

* See p 4 «j 1 SewALik mountains to control 

4 [It had been built by Sol m Sh&h Gakkars — Ed ] 
on the farthest outskirts of the 
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dated from tins period it liad been brought about entirely 
through the exertions of Bairam Klnn, whose power was now 
at the highest pitch ever reached by a subject, and already 
began to show distinct indications of decline,. 

Bairam’s military talents, and the boldness and vigour of 
his government, had enabled him to surmount external dilfi 
culties under which a less determined leader w ould have sunk , 
and even Ins arbitrary and inflexible disposition was essential to 
the maintenance of subordination in an army of adventurers, 
whose disorders Humaj un had never been able to repress and 
which must soon have overturned the government after it fell 
into the hands of a minor 

His domination was therefore submitted to without a 
murmur as long as the general safety depended on his exercise 
of it , but when the fear of immediate destruction was removed, 
the prcssuie of his rule began to be felt and was rendered more 
intolerable by some of the vices of his nature His temper 
was harsh and severe, his manners haughty and overbearing 
He was jealous of his authority to the last degree, exacted 
unbounded obedience and respect, and could not suffer the 
smallest pretension to power or influence derived from any 
source but his favour 

Tlie^e qualities soon raised up a host of enemies, and, in 
time, alienated the mind of the king, now advancing towards 
manhood, and impatient of the insignificance to which ho was 
reduced by the dictatorial proceedings of his minister 

His indignation was increased by the injustice of some of 
Bairam’s acts of power As early as the battle with Hernu, 
Bairam took advantage of Akber’s absence on a hawking 
party to put to death Tardi Beg the former governor of 
Delhi, without even the ceremony of taking the 'king’s orders 
on so solemn an occasion * The victim had been one of Baber’s 
favourite companions, and had accompanied Humayun m all 
his wanderings, but bad no doubt exposed himself to punish 
ment for his premature evacuation of Delhi One day, while 
Akber was amusing himself with an elephant fight, one of these 
animals ran off the field pursued by its antagonist, and followed 
by a promiscuous crowd of spectators it rushed through the 
tents of Bairam, some of which were thrown down , thus 
exposing the minister himself to danger, while it threw all 
around him into the utmost confusion and alarm Irritated 
by this seeming affront, and perhaps suspecting a secret design 
against his life, Bairam ordered the elephant driver to be put 
* [Tardi B£g and Boir&m were old the able and ambitious Bair&m — the 
rivals under HumfLyun tlie former Tr&nsoxian chiefs looking up to him 
was one of the oldest Choghat&i ae much aa those from Persia did to 
nobles and he stood m the Way of Bairam (Erekuie) —Ed j 
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to death, and for some time maintained a reserved and sullen 
demeanour towards the king himself A nobleman of conse- 
quence enough to oppose Bairam was put to death on some 
slight charge by that minister The king’s own tutor, Pir 
Mohammed Khan, narrowly escaped the same fate, and was 
banished, on pretence of a pilgrimage to Mecca Those 
about the king’s person were constantly harassed by Bairam’s 
distrustful temper, and were provoked by his persecutions to 
realize his suspicions of their enmity At length Akbcr was 
driven to make an effort to deliver himself from the thraldom 
m which he lived He concerted a plan with those around 
him, and took occasion, when on a hunting party, to make an 
unexpected journey to Delhi, on the plea of a sudden illness 
of his mother He was no sooner beyond the sphere of the 
minister’s influence than he issued a proclamation, announcing 
that he had taken the government into his own hands, and 
forbidding obedience to orders issued by any other than his 
authority Bairam’s eye3 were opened by these proceedings , 
and he exerted himself, when too late, to recover the king’s 
confidence He sent tw o of his principal adherents to court , 
but Akber, nowise mollified by this submission, refused to see 
the envoys, and soon after committed them to prison 

This open separation w as not long in producing its natural 
effect; all ranks forsook the falling minister, to court the 
sovereign, from whose youthful virtues, and even weaknesses, 
they expected a happy contrast to the strict control of Bairam. 

The minister, thus left to his own resources, meditated 
various schemes for retrieving Ins power he once thought 
of seizing the king’s person, and afterwards of setting up an 
independent principality in Malwa , but the support he met 
with did not encourage him, and he probably was at' heart 
reluctant to draw his sword against the son of his old master , 
he therefore set off for jNagor, with the avowed intention of 
embarking in Guzcrat for Mecca 

At Nagor he lingered, as if m hopes of some change in his 
fortunes, until he received a message from Akber, dismissing 
him from his office, and directing him to proceed on his pil- 
grimage without delay On this he sent his standards, kettle- 
drums, and other ensigns of authority to the lung, and set out, 
in a private character, on Ins way to Guzerat , but, irritated 
at some further proceedings of Akber, he again changed his 
mind, assembled a body of troops, and, going openly into 
insurrection, attempted an invasion of the Panjab He was 
disappointed in his reception in that province Akber moved 
against him in person, and sent detachments to intercept him 
he was defeated by one of those detachments, constrained 
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fly to the hills, and at length reduced to throw himself on the 
king’s mercy Akber did not, on this occasion, forget the 
great services of his former minister He sent Ins principal 
nobility to meet him at some distance, and to conduct him at 
once to the royal tent When Bairam appeared in Akber’s 
presence, he threw himself at his feet, and, moved by former 
recollections, began to sob aloud Akber instantly raised him 
■with his own hand, seated him on his right, and, after investing 
him with a dress of honour, gave him his choice of one of the 
principal governments under tho crown a high station at 
court, or an honourable dismissal on his pilgrimage to Mecca 
Bairam’s pride and prudence equally counselled the latter 
course He was assigned a liberal pension, and proceeded to 
Guzerat , but, while he was preparing for his embarkation, 
he was assassinated by an Afghan, whose father ho had killed 
in battle during the reign of Humayun 

The charge which Akber had now taken on himself seemed 
beyond the strength of a youth of eighteen , but tho young 
king was possessed of more than usual advantages, both from 
nature and education 

He was bom in the midst of hardships, and brought up in 
captivity His courage was exercised in his father’s wars, and 
his pmdence called forth by the delicacy of his situation during 
the ascendency of Bairam He was engaging in his manners, 
well formed in his person, excelled in all exercises of strength 
and agility, and showed exuberant courage even in his amuse 
ments, as in taming unbroken horses and elephants, and in 
rash encounters with tigers and other wild beasts Yet with 
this disposition, and a passionate love of glory, he founded his 
hopes of fame at least as much on the wisdom and liberality 
of his government as on its military success 

It required all his great qualities to maintain him in the 
situation in which he was placed 

Of all the dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of 
Tamerlane was the weakest and the most insecure in its founda- 
tion'! The Houses of Ghazni and Ghor depended on their 
native kingdom which was contiguous to their Indian con 
quest , and the slave dynasties were supported by the continual 
influx of their countrymen , but though Baber had been in 
some measure naturalized m Cabul, yet the separation of that 
country under Camran had broken its connexion with India, 
and the nyal of an Afghan dynasty turned the most warlike 
part of its inhabitants, as well as of the Indian Mussulmans, 
into enemies The only adherents of the House of Tamerlane 
were a body of adventurers, whose sole bond of union was their 
common advantage during success 
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,‘The weakness arising from this want of natural support 
had been shown In tlio easy expulsion of Humayun, and was 
still felt in tlio early part of tho reign of his son. 

It was probably by these considerations, joined to a generous 
and candid nature, that Akber was led to form tho noble design 
of putting himself at the head of the whole Indian nation, and 
forming the inhabitants of that vast territory, without distinc- 
tion of lace or religion, into one community. 

This policy was steadily pursued throughout his reign. He 
admitted Hindus to every degree of power, and Mussulmans of 
every party to the highest stations in the service, according to 
their rank and merit ; until, as far as his dominions extended, 
they were filled with a loyal and united people. 

But these were the fruits of timo ; and tho first calls on 
Akbcr’s attention were of an urgent nature : — 

1. To establish his authority over his chiefs. 

2. To recover the dominions of tho crown. 

3. To restore, in the internal administration of them, that 
order which had been lost amidst so many revolutions. 1 

In tbe first years of Akber’s reign, his territory was confined 
to tho Panj&b and tbe country round Delhi and Agra. In tho 
third year, he acquired Ajmir without a battle ; early in tho 
fourth, he obtained the fort of Gwdlior ; and, not long before 
Bairam’s fall, ho had driven the Afghans out of Lucknow and 
the country on the Ganges as far east as Jounpur. 

The adherents of tho houso of Sur that still remained in 
those days were under Shir Shall II., a son of tho last king, 
A'dil ; and, soon after Akber took charge of his own govern- 
ment, that prince advanced with a considerable army to Joun- 
pur, in tho hope of recovering his dominions. Ho was totally 
defeated by Khan Zeman, a chief of Akber’s ; but the victor,’ 
despising tho youth and feeble resources of his master, withheld 
the king’s share of tho booty, and showed so great a spirit of 
independence that Akber found it necessary to proceed in 
person towards the residence of tho refractory governor. His 
presence produced more dutiful behaviour, but the disposition 
to insubordination w’as only kept under for tho timo. 

The next affectation of independence was in Malwa. That 
province had remained in possession of Baz Bahadur, one of 
the officers of the Afghan kings, 7 and an attempt had been 
made to dispossess him during tlio administration of Bairam 
Khan. The undertaking was renewed with more vigour by 
Akber. Adham Khan, the officer employed, succeeded in 

* [Akber’a policy thus combines in France — Ed ] 
that of Serviua Tullius m Rome with 7 [He was the son of the old 
that of Philip Augustus or Philip IV. governor, Shuj&’ Kh&n. — E d ] 
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seek for safety beyond the Indus They retired with the 
remains o£ their force to Cabul, where circumstances secured 
them a favourable reception 

That kingdom was left at the death of Humayun under the 
nominal government of his infant son, Mirza Hakim, and im- 
mediately after was overrun, as has been mentioned, 1 * by Ins 
relation, Soleiman of Badakhshan , and though soon after- 
wards recovered, was never really in obedience to Akber 11 
The government was in the hands of the prince’s mother, who 
maintained her difficult position with ability, though not more 
exposed to danger from foreign enemies than from the plots 
and usurpations of her own ministers 

She had recently been delivered from a crisis of the latter 
description, when sho was joined by the rebellious chiefs from 
India , and before long she was induced to confide the control 
of her affairs to Abul Maah That adventurer at first showed 
himself a useful minister , but his secret views were directed 
to objects very different from the establishment of the Begum’s 
authority, and as soon as he had himself formed a party in the 
kingdom, he had her assassinated, and took the government 
into his own hands The aid of Mirza Soleiman was now 
invoked, and the result was the death and defeat of Abul 
Maali (1563) Mirza Soleiman affected to leave his young 
relation in possession of Cabul, but really placed him under 
the tutelage of one of his dependants, whose y oke was so irk- 
some that Mirza Hakim rose against it , and, after a struggle 
with Soleiman, was overcome and chased out of Cabul Tins 
took place m the last year of the war w ith the Uzbek chiefs , 
and Hakim, although he had received such assistance as tho 
times admitted from Akber, yet, conceiving lus brother’s 
hands to be fullv occupied with the rebellion, at once resolved 
to indemnify himself at his expense, seized on Labor, and 
took possession of the greater part of tho Ban jab This inva- 
sion ended in tho expulsion of Pnnco Hakim from India 
(November, 1666) , and an opportune change of circumstances 
at the Bamo moment opened tho way for his return to Cabul, 
of which country ho remained for a considerable period in 
undisturbed possession 

During these transactions, and before the final clo^e of tho 
operations against tho Uzbeks, another revolt had taken placo 
in India, which ultimately led to important consequences 
Sultan ^lirza, a prince of the House of Tamerlane, had come 
to India with Baber , he had rebelled against Humayun, and 
though subdued and pardoned, his four sons and three nephews 
took advantage of tho general disturbance just mentioned, 
10 Sea p. 4S5 u [But Cf pp 500, 5Q«> — E» ] 
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and revolted at Sambal, tlxo government which had been 
assigned to their father At first they were overpowered 
without an effort , and the danger from them seemed to bo 
completely at an end, when they were compelled to fly to 
Guzer&t (1506) , jet they there sowed tho seeds of future 
troubles, which only ended with the subjugation of the kingdom 
Somo instances occurred during tho disturbances above 
related, which, although thoy had no important results, yet 
servo to show tho state of society at the time 

During tho insurrection of Sherf ud dm, os AUber was 
going in procession to a celebrated shrine, an archer, who, it 
afterwards appeared, belonged to tho rebel chief, mixed with 
the spectators, and, pretending to discharge his arrow at a 
bird which was flying over him, suddenly brought it down in 
the direction of the emperor, and lodged it somo inches deep 
in hts shoulder He was instantly seized, and Akber was 
entreated to put off his execution, and to extort a disclosure 
of the name of his instigator , but ho said that a confession 
in such circumstances was more likely to criminate tho innocent 
than the guilty, and allowed tho punishment to take its course 11 
On another occasion, Khaja Moazzim, a near relation of Akber 
through Ins mother, had given way to a violent temper, and 
treated his wife with such brutality, that her relations applied 
to Akber to intercede with him, and prevail on him to leave 
her with her mother when ho was about to remove to Ins jagir 
Akber took an opportunity, while going out on a hunting party, 
to pay him a visit in his houso near Delhi , but the monster 
guessed his design and, running to his female apartment before 
Akber had alighted, stabbed lus wife to tho heart, and threw 
tho bloody dagger from the window among the king’s attend 
ants Wien Akber entered the houso bo found him armed for 
resistance, and narrowly escaped death from ono of his slaves, 
who was cut down as ho was making a blow at tho emperor 
Akber, incensed at these atrocities, ordered Moazzim to be 
thrown headlong into tho Jumna ho did not immediately 
sink , and Akber relented and ordered him to be taken out 
and imprisoned m Gwalior, where ho soon after died a maniac 11 
On one of Akber’s marches he found two great bodies of 
Hindu devotees prepared, according to their custom, 14 to con- 
tend sword m hand for the possession of a place for bathing 
during a great annual festival at Tanesar He endeavoured 
at first by all means to bring about an amicable settlement , 
but finding all was in vain, he determined to allow them 
to fight it out and looked on at the conflict in which they 

u Khifi Khan. Akbem&meh 11 Akberadmeh. 

»* See p 65 
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immediately engaged At length one party prevailed, and 
Akber, to prevent the slaughter that would have followed, 
ordered his guards to cheek the victors, and thus put an end 
to the battle ** 

During this struggle with the military aristocracy, Akber 
was fighting for Ins crown no less than in Ins contests with 
the successors of Shir Shah , but by the time he had completed 
his twenty fifth year he had crushed his adversaries by his 
vigour, or attached them by his clemency, and had time to 
turn his thoughts to foreign countries The iirst^ which at 
tracted his attention was that of the Rajput princes Bahara 
Mai, the raja of Amb6r (now Jeipur), was always on friendly 
terms with him and had, at an early period given his daughter 
in marriage to Akber , both he and his son Bhagavan Das, 
being at the same time admitted to a high rank in the imperial 
army 

Soon after the fall of Bairam (a d 1561, a h 969) he had 
sent a force against Marwar, and by the capture of the strong 
fort of Mirta had made an impression on that country which 
he was unable to follow up He now turned his arms against 
the rana of Chitor (or Oudipur) U'di Sing the reigning rana, 
was the son of Babers competitor, Rana Sanga, but was a 
man of feeble character On the approach of Akber he with 
drew from Chitor, and retreated into the lnlly and woody 
country north of Guzerat His absence did not facilitate the 
capture of the fortress There was still a strong garrison 
under Jei Mai a chief of great courage and ability , and the 
place, though twice taken before, was still regarded by the 
RajputB of Mewar as a sort of sanctuary of their monarchy 
Akber earned on his approaches with caution and regularity 
His trenches are minutely described by Perish ta, and closely 
resemble those of modern Europe They were zigzags, pro- 
tected by gabions and by earth thrown from the trench The 
object, however, was not to establish, a breaching batteiy, but 
to get near enough for sinking mints This was done in two 
places , and the troops being prepared for the occasion, fire 
was set to the train The explosion was the signal for the 
storming party to rush forward , but it had only taken effect 
in one of the mines , and while the soldiers were climbing up 
the breach, the second mine exploded, destroyed many of both 
parties, and struck such a panic as to occasion the immediate 
flight of the assailants 

The operations of the siege had now to be recommenced , 
but Akber, one night, in visiting the trenches, perceived Jei 
Mai on the works, where he was superintend mg some repairs 

11 Akberaaineh. 
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by torch-light , ho immediately singled him out, and was so 
fortunate as to shoot him through the head with his own hand. 
The garrison lost heart on the death of their gallant leader , 
and, with their usual infatuation, abandoned the breaches and 
withdrew to the interior of the fort, where they devoted them- 
selves with the accustomed solemnities The women were 
committed to the flames with the body of Jei Mai, and the men 
ran out to meet death from the Mussulmans, who had mounted 
the ramparts unopposed Eight thousand men were hilled 
on this occasion, by the Rajput account , and the Mahometan 
writers make the number still greater 11 The rana, notwith- 
standing the loss of his capital, remained independent in his 
fastnesses Nine jears afterwards his son and successor, 
RanaPertab, was deprived of his strongholds of Komulner and 
Gogunda (probably in a d 1578, a u 9S6 ”), and was compelled 
for a time to fly towards the Indus But, unlike hia father, 
he was an active high spirited prince , and his perseverance 
was rewarded by success before the death of Akber ho re- 
covered a great portion of the open part of his dominions, and 
founded tho new capital called Oudipur, which is still occupied 
by his descendants 11 His house, alone, of tho Rajput royal 
families has rejected all matrimonial connexions with tho 
kings of Delhi , and has even renounced all affinity with the 
other rajas, looking on them as contaminated by their inter- 
course with an alien race 

Such connexions were zealously promoted by Akber, and 
were long kept up by his successors He himself had two 
Rajput queens, of the Houses of Jcipur and Mar war , and his 
eldest son was married to another princess of Jeipur The 
bnde, on these occasions, acquired a natural influence over 
her husband , her issue had equal claims to the throne with 
those bora of a Mahometan mother , and the connexion w as 
on a footing of so much equality, that, from being looked on 
with repugnance as a loss of cast, it soon came to be coveted 
as an honourable alliance with the family of the sovereign * 

In the course of the next year ALber took the strong hill- 
forts of Rmtambor and Calmjer , he went in person against 
the foimer place On a subsequent occasion, being near the 
fx on tier of Jodpur, Maldeo, the old raja of Jodpur, sent his 

19 One body of 2 00) men escaped 17 Ftriahta Muntakhab ufc Ta 
by an extraordinary stratagem they wimkh 

bound the hands of their own women 18 Tod a liajaslh&n vol i p 332 etc 
and children, and marched with them * [For a \ ary interesting lllustra 
through the troopa « ho had stormed tion to show how the Rdjputa really 
tho place as if they had been a de regarded these marriages s e ICaj a 
taclime t of the besiegers in charge Life of Lord Metcalfe vol t p 416, 
of prisoners Eo ] 
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second son to meet him 11 This Akber resented, as an imper- 
fect substitute for his own appearance , and afterwards, assuming 
a superiority to which he was not entitled, made a formal grant 
of Jodpur to Rai Sing of Bikanir, a junior member of the same 
family Rai Sing, however, did not obtain possession , and, 
on the death of Maldeo, his son submitted, and was afterwards 
treated with the greatest favour and distinction by the 
emperor *• 

Akber’s attention was soon after drawn to an enterprise of 
great magnitude, involving the re annexation of Guzerat to 
the empire That kingdom had passed, on the death of 
Bahadur Shah, to his nephew Mahmud II , and on the death 
of the latter king, his favourite, Etimad Khan, who had been 
a Hindu slave, carried on the government in the name of a boy 
whom he pretended to be a son of Mahmud, and who bore the 
title of Mozafler III The usurpation was opposed by another 
chief named Chengiz Khan , and it was with this last person 
that the Mirzas, whose revolt was mentioned in a d 1566, took 
refuge on their flight Their extravagant pretensions soon 
drove them into a quarrel with their protector , and, after some 
partial success they were expelled from Guzerat, and made 
an attempt to seize on Malwa, not long after the taking of 
Chitor, in a d 1568 Akber forthwith sent an army against 
them, but its services were not required, for Chengiz Khan had 
in the meantime been assassinated, and the Mirzas returned 
to Guzerat to take advantage of the confusion which followed 
Those confusions continued to rage without intermission till 
the year 1572, when Akber was solicited by Etimad Khan to 
put an end to the distractions of Guzerat by taking the kingdom 
into his own possession He marched from Delhi in September, 
1572, and soon reached Patan, between which place and 
Alimed&bad ho was met by the pageant king Mozafler, 
who formally transferred his crown to the emperor of Delhi 
Some time was spent m reducing refractory chiefs , in endea- 
vours to seize the Mirzas, or, at least, to disperse their troops , 
and in the siego of Surat, which was carried on by the king in 
person Before the place was invested, the principal filirzas 
quitted it with a light detachment, and endeavoured to join 
their main body in the north of Guzerat Akber made a sudden 
and rapid movement to intercept them, and succeeded m over- 
taking them before they had attained their object Ho had 
advanced with such inconsiderate hasto that ho found himself 
in front of his enemy, who were 1,000 strong, with a party 
which, after waiting to allow stragglers to come up, amounted 
only to 156 men With this handful ho commenced tho attack, 
*• ienahta. » Tod a Eij ulhdn, \oL u. p 31. 
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but was repulsed, and compelled to take liis stand in some 
lanes formed by strong hedges of cactus, where not more than 
three horses could advance abreast. He was hard pressed, 
and once was separated from his men, and nearly overpowered. 
But in his small band were several chiefs of note, and among 
the rest Raja Bhagavan Sing, of Jeipur, with his nephew and 
adopted son, Raja Man Sing ; and it was to the exertions of 
these two that Akber owed his personal deliverance, and the 
ultimate success of the day. The Mirzas, however, effected 
their junction with their troops. They afterwards dispersed, 
met with different adventures, and came to various ends. 
One was cut off in Guzerat ; the principal ones made their 
way to the north of India, and after suffering a defeat from 
Raja Rai Sing near Nagor, revisited their original seat of 
Sambal, and when driven thence they plundered in the Panjab, 
and again pursued their flight towards the Indus, until they 
fell into the hands of the king’s officers, and were put to death. 
One only of the Mirzas, named Husein, fled from Guzerat into 
the hills near Khdndesh, and remained unnoticed ; while Akber 
returned to Agra, having once more annexed Guzerat to his 
crown. 

He had not been a month at his capital, when ho learned 
that Mirza Husein had again entered Guzerat, had been joined 
by one of the principal officers of the former king, and had 
already reduced the royal troops of the province to a defensive 
position, which they found some difficulty in maintaining. 
The rains had also set in, so that the march of a regular army 
was impossible ; but Akber, with the activity, and perhaps 
temerity, that characterized him, at once determined to re- 
trieve his affairs in person. He sent off 2,000 horse to make 
the best of their way to Patan, and soon after followed himself 
with 300 persons (chiefly men of rank) on camels. He per- 
formed the journey ot more than 450 miles with such celerity 
that, in bpite of the season, he had assembled his troops, and 
faced his enemy at the head of 3,000 men, on the ninth day 
from leaving Agra. His force was still very unequal to that 
of the rebels ; but they were astonished at the sudden appari- 
tion of the emperor, and were, moreover, engaged in a siege, 
and exposed to a sally from the garrison. Akber, therefore, 
though again exposed to imminent personal hazard from his 
own thoughtless impetuosity, was at last successful. Both 
the insurgents were killed ; and tranquillity being completely 
. restored, he again returned to Agra. 11 

!1 Before this battle, while Akber mg under the weight of a suit of mail, 
was arming, he saw a stripling (the out of all proportion to his strength 
son of one of the R&jputr&jas) labour- He immediately exchanged it for - 
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Akber’s next great enterprise was the conquest of Bengal. 
Part of Bekar had been occupied after the defeat of Shir Shah 
II., in a d. 1560 ; the rest of the province, with all the country 
to the cast of it, was still to be subdued Bengal had revolted 
from Sultan A'dil before the return of Humayun, and had 
remained under different Afghan kings till now. It was held 
by Baud, a weak and debauched prince, who had been nearly 
supplanted by his vazir, and was engaged in a civil war occa- 
sioned by his execution of this dangerous minister. 

Akber had profited by these dissensions to obtain a promise 
of tribute from Daud . a temporary prospect of security had 
led that unsteady prince to reassert his independence, and 
the king thought the occasion favourable for going against 
him in person. He left Agra in the height of the rainy season, 
availing himself of the Jumna and the Ganges for the transport 
of his stores and part of his army. He scarcely met with any 
opposition during his advance into Behar. Ddud Khan retired 
to Bengal Proper ; and Akber left his lieutenants to pursue the 
conquest, and returned himself to Agra. 

The reduction of Bengal did not prove so easy a task as was 
expected. Although Daud at first withdrew to Orissa, ” he 
afterwards twice encountered and routed the royal troops ; 
and when at length defeated himself, and driven to the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, he was strong enough to make terms 
and to retain the province of Orissa for himself. One of the 
most distinguished of the commanders in this war was Raja 
Todar Mai, so celebrated as Akber’s minister of finance. M He 
and the other commanders were withdrawn after the peace, 
and an officer of high rank was left as governor of Bengal. He 
died from the influence of the climate of Gour, or Lacnouti, 
the ancient capital, to which he had returned after it had been 
for some time deserted ; and his successor had scarcely taken 


lighter suit of hiB own ; an seeing 
another raja unprovided, he told him 
to put on the heavy armour which 
had remained unoccupied This r&]a 
was a rival of the father of the young 
R&jp&t, who was so indignant at the 
use made of his armour that he tore 
off that given him by the lung, and 
declared that he should go into the 
action without any armour at all 
Akber took no notice of thi* disre- 
spect but to eay that he could not 
allow h i a chiefs to bo more exposed 
than himself, and that he would also 
go unarmed into the battle. (Akber- 
ndmeh ) 

n Orissa is applied here to the 
small portion of the country so called 


that formed the Mahometan pro- 
vince 

23 [“ 16dar Mai was of the K&yeth 
cast, and early leavmg the Panj&b, 
hia native land, commenced lus po- 
litical career in Guzer&t, A x>. 1553 
He became a military chief and super- 
intendent of revenue by a conjunction 
of offices common in those days 
After serving m Guzer&t and Bengal 
with reputation he returned to Delhi 
in 1577. Here os Peshk&r or chief 
deputy to the Vazir Shdh Mansur, ho 
assisted in the internal revenue re- 
form with which his name and that 
of his master, the Emperor Akber, 
are associated ” (Benares Mag , ui. 
247 —Ed ] 
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charge, when Daud renewed the war and overran Bengal, 
compelling the king’s troops to concentrate and wait for assist- 
ance from Behar A battle at length took place, and terminated 
m the defeat and death of Daud Soon after, the fort of 
Rohtas, m Behar, which had held out till now, was compelled, 
by a long blockade, to surrender to a force employed for the 
purpose Bengal and Behar were now re annexed to the 
empire , and the remains of the Afghan monarchy m Hindostan 
were thus completely extinguished 

But the situation of those provinces was unfavourable to 
their permanent tranquillity the hilly and woody tract on 
the south, the vast mountains and forests on the north, the 
marshes and jungles towards the sea, still afforded a safe retreat 
for the turbulent , and there was no want of materials to 
spread disaffection Bengal had not before been subjugated 
by the Moguls, and was filled with Afghan settlers, whose 
numbers bad been greatly increased by the retreat of such of 
their nation as refused to enter the service of the House of 
Tamerlane after its conquest of Upper Hmdostan The Mogul 
chiefs had profited by the unsettled state of the country , they 
seized on the jagirs of the Afghans for their own benefit, and 
accounted for the rest of the royal revenue as expended on 
military operations The conquest was completed about the 
time of Akber’s great financial reform, and the governor was 
required to remit revenue to the treasury , while all jagirs 
were strictly inquired into, and musters of the troops for which 
each was held were rigorously exacted The new conquerors 
were too conscious of their strength to submit to these regula- 
tions ** They revolted first m Bengal, and soon afterwards 
in Behar , when Akber found himself completely dispossessed 
of the fruits of his victory, and a formidable army of 30,000 
men m the field to oppose him After much ill success on the 
part of the king’s troops, Raja Todar Mai was sent to recover 
the province He was at first successful, partly owing to his 
influence with the Hindu zemindars , but some harsh pecuniary 
demands on the part of the vazir at Delhi led to numerous 
desertions, even among the chiefs unconnected with the rebels 
and it was not till the end of the third year from the breaking 
out of the rebellion, that it was finally put an end to by Aziz, 
or A'zim Khan, who had succeeded Todar Mai, and seems to 
have bought off many chiefs, and continued their lands to 
many of the troops (Afghans as well as Moguls), who had 
heretofore enjoyed them ss 

The old Afghan adherents of Daud Khan had not been idle 

Stewart a Hwlory of Bengal Muntakhab ut Taw&nkh 
* b tew art 3 Htslory of Bengal 
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during these dissensions among the Moguls They assembled 
Boon after the rebellion broke out under a chief called Kuttu, 
and before long made themselves masters of Orissa and of all 
the country up to the river Damoder, near Bardwan Aziz 
having left the province after the rebellion was subdued, Raja 
Man Sing was sent from Cabul to conduct this new war He 
entered the country held by the Afghans, and cantoned for 
the rams near the present site of Calcutta A large detachment 
of Ins was afterwards defeated by the enemy, and his son, who 
commanded it, taken prisoner , so that his affairs wore an 
unfavourable aspect, when Kuttu luckily died (1590), and 
I'sa, a prudent and moderate chief, became guardian to his 
sons With this chief an agreement was soon concluded by 
Man Smg allowing the sons of Kuttu to retain Orissa as de 
pendants or subjects of the emperor After two years, I'sa 
died His successor incurred general odium, by seizing on the 
revenues of the great temple of Jagannath Akber took 
advantage of this mistake to send Sian Sing again with an 
army, who defeated the Afghans on the borders of Bengal, 
drove them to Cattak, and by concessions of jagirs, added to 
more rigorous measures, finally reduced them to submission 
Their last struggle was m 1592 , and thenceforth (although 
Osman, one of Kuttu’B sons, rebelled again in a d 1000) the 
pretensions of the Afghans to the possession of the province 
may be considered as quite extinguished 

While his officers were employed in the settlement of 
Bengal, Akber’s own attention was drawn to a distant part 
of his dominions His brother, Mirza Hakim, who had long 
been undisturbed m Cabul, was led, by a wish for further 
aggrandizement, again to invade the Panjab Raja Man Sing, 
the governor, was compelled to retire before him, and to take 
refuge in Labor , and Akber found it necessary to proceed, 
himself, TOth an army to raise tho siege and deliver the pro- 
vince Mirza, Hakim retreated before him , and the emperor, 
whoso situation no longer required his allowing such attacks 
to pass with impunity, followed up his success, crossed tho 
Indus, and after a feeble opposition on tho part of his brother, 
took possession of Cdbul Mirzd Hakim fled to the mountains 
He afterwards made Ins submission, and Akber generously 
restored linn to his government He thenceforth, probably, 
remained in real subordination to his brother 

After this settlement, Akber returned to Agra, leaving Raja 
Bhagnvan Das of Jcipur governor of the Panjab On his way 
he founded tho fort which fitill stands at tho principal ferry of 
tho Indus, and gave it tho name of Attok Benans 

After tho abdication of Mozaffer Shah of Guzerut, ho ae» 
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compamed the army to Agra, and was kept for some time 
about the court He had latterly been allowed to reside 
at a jagir, which had been given to him, and was no longer 
looked on with suspicion {from 1673 to 1681) In this case, 
as m many others, Akber paid dear for his magnanimity 
New intrigues arose in Guzerat, and Mozaffer was invited, bj 
Shir Khan Fuladi, one of the principal actors in the former 
troubles, to fly from his residence m Hmdostan, and put himself 
at the head of his old kingdom An insurrection ensued, which 
reached to such a height that the king’s troops were obliged 
to withdraw to Patan, in the north of Guzerat, while Mozaffer 
Shah occupied Ahmedabad, Baroch, and almost the whole of 
tho province Mirza Khan !l (the son of Bairam Khan) was 
sent to quell this rebellion He defeated Mozaffer, and re 
covered the continental part of Guzerat , but Mozaffer retired 
among the almost independent chieftains of the peninsula, 
repelled tho attacks of Mirza Khan, and made various at- 
tempts, at different periods, to recover his dominions His 
efforts were all unsuccessful , but the endeavours of the Moguls 
to penetrate his retreat in the peninsula were attended with 
as little effect , and no result was produced for a long period, 
except alternate victories and heavy loss on both sides 

On one occasion, indeed, m a d 1689, Aziz made his way 
to tho sea-coast on the south, and fought a great battle The 
victory was doubtful, but was followed by the retreat of the 
Moguls , and it was not till four years after this period, and 
twelve after his rebellion (in a d 1693), that Mozaffer Shah 
was taken on an incursion into tho settled part of the province, 
and cut his throat with a razor while on his way to the court 
at Agra 

M [MfrzA Abd ul Rahim was one of tionod in tho text, and was promoted 
tho most distinguished nobles of in consequence to the rank of Amir 
Muhammadan India ho was bom of 5 000 with the predicted titlo Ho 
at Lahor in 1550 When ho cams of waa next honoured with tho vory rare 
age Akber bestowed on him the title title of Vakil i Sultanat or lord Leu 
of Mfrzd Kb An, and ha was soon after tenant of the empiro Ho successfully 

wards appointed governor of Guzerdt held the governments of Jaunpiir, 
When twenty eight years of ago ho Multdn, and Sind, and performed 
was made at&lik or tutor of Prince great services in tho wars in tho 
Selim and in tho same year ho was Deckan His daughter was married 
sent to put down Mozaffer Sh&hs to Prince Ddmydl Under Sultan 
insurrection. Tho emperor had Jehangir ho retained tho same influ 
ordered him not to risk a general enco in tho imperial councils and we 
engagement with his inferior num find him sent with Pnnce Shah Jehan 
bers , but an old nobio told him that to Kandahdr Ho died at Delhi 
now was tho time to become Kh&oi about 1626 {See Erskine a Life of 
KhAnnn or to fall in battle and he B&btr, preface p ul) — Ed ] 
accordingly fought tho battle men 
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CHAPTER II 

FROM 1586 TO THE DEATH OF AKBER 

Akber interferes in the disputes of the Deckan — Akber moves to Attok on the 
Indus — Conquest of Cashmlr, a d. 1586, A B 904 — Wars with the 
north eastern Afghans — Description of those tribes and of their country 
— Sect of the Hoshemyas — Destruction of the invading arm> by the 
Yusufzeia, January, a d 1586, Safar. a h 994 — Conquest of Sind, A D. 
1592, a H 1000 — Recovery of Candahar, a V 1594, a h. 1003— Com- 
plete settlement of Hindostan — Expedition to the Deckan, about 
Nov , a d 1595 ; about the end of Rabi ul ' Akhir, a h. 1004 — Ch&nd 
Sultdna — Her defence of Ahmednagar — Peace agreed on, Rajab, a h 
1004 ; about Feb A D 1596 — War renewed and extended to the 
whole of the Deckan, Dec ad 1596, or Jan 1597 — Akber goes in 
person to the Deckan — Death of Ch&nd Sultana — Taking of Ahmed- 
nagor, about July, a d 1600 , Safar, a h 1009 — Conquest of Kh&nd&h 
• — Akber returns to Hindostan, spring of a,d, 1GQ1, end of a h 1009 
— Refractory conduct of his eldest son, Selim, about Nov , A D. 1600 ; 
Shab&n, a.h 1009 — Murder of Abul Fazl, ad 1602, A.H 1011 — - 
Reconciliation of Akber with Selim, a d 1003, a h 1012— Continued 
misconduct of Selim — Ho »s placed under restraint, and soon after 
released — His quarrels with his own son, Khusrou — Death of DAniyal, 
Akber’s third son — Sickness of Akber — Intrigues regarding the 
succession — Unsuccessful combination to set aside Selim — Death of 
Akber, Oct 13, A d. 1605, a h 1014 — His character. 

After Mozaffer had been driven into the peninsula, Akber 
began to take part in the disputes of the Deckan (in a.d. 1586). 
Hia first attempts failed, as will hereafter be related; and 
before long he was fully occupied by the affairs of his own 
northern dominions. In the year 1585 his brother, Mirza 
Hakfm, died ; and, although he had no difficulty in taking 
the territories held by that prince into his immediate possession, 
yet he heard, about the same time, that Jlirza Soleiman had 
been driven out of Badakhshan by Abdullah, the Khan of the 
UzbckB ; and it was, probably, apprehension of the further 
progress of that formidable neighbour which chiefly induced 
him to go in person to Cdbul. Abdullah Khan, however, was 
contented with Badakhshan ; and as Akber made no attempt 
to recover that possession of his family, the peace remained 
undisturbed. The emperor was now in the neighbourhood 
of the northern mountains, a great portion of which was 
comprised within its dominions ; and ho was engaged by this 
circumstanco in ware of a new description, attended with 
greater difficulties than any he had yet encountered. 

Tho first was the conquest of Cashmir. That celebrated 
kingdom is an extensive plain, situated in tho heart of tho 
Himalaya mountains, and more than half way up their height. 
Placed, by its elevation, above tho reach of tho heat of Hindu- 
stan, and sheltered by tho surrounding mountains from the 
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blasts of the higher regions, it enjoys a delicious climate, and 
exhibits, in the midst of snowy summits, a scene of continual 
verdure, and almost of perpetual spring. Trees belonging to 
different climates are scattered over its surface, while fruits 
of various kinds and flowers of innumerable descriptions are 
poured forth with spontaneous profusion over the hills and 
plains. The level country is watered by rills, which issue from 
the valleys or fall in cascades down the mountains, and collect 
in different places, especially in two lakes, whose varied banks 
and floating gardens are the great boast of the valley. 

This terrestrial paradise can only be approached by difficult 
and dangerous passes. The road, though a steep ascent on the 
whole, often rises and descends over rocky ridges ; sometimes 
winds through long and close defiles ; and sometimes runs 
along the face of precipices overhanging deep and rapid rivers. 
The higher part of the mountain, from whence the descent 
into Cashmir commences, is at one season further obstructed, 
and in some places rendered impassable, by snow. 

Cashmir had been ruled by a long succession of Hindu, and 
sometimes, perhaps, of Tartar princes, from a very remote 
period till the beginning of the fourteenth century, when it 
fell into the hands of a Mahometan adventurer, and was held 
by princes of the same religion till the time of Akber’s invasion. 1 
The hopes of that enterprising monarch were excited by dis- 
tractions which prevailed among the reigning family ; and 
while at Attok, in. a.d. 158G, he sent a detachment under Shah 
Rokh Mfrza, the son of Mxrza Soleiman (who had entered his 
service when driven out of Badakhshan), and his own brother- 
in-law, Raja Bhagavan Das of Jeipur, to take possession of the 
prize thus exposed to hazard by the contention of its owners. 

The obstacles already mentioned, especially the snow, 
retarded the progress of the army ; and although it, at last, 
penetrated through a pass which had not been guarded, yet 
its supplies had been exhausted in these unproductive and 
inaccessible mountains, and the remaining difficulties seemed 
so considerable that the two chiefs entered into a treaty with 
the ruling power of Cashmir, by which the sovereignty of Akber 
was acknowledged, but his practical interference with the 
province forbidden. The emperor disapproved of this engage- 

1 The History of Ctuhmir called the early part, as in all history, is fabu 
“ R&ja Tarangini ” is remarkable, as loua, but it gradually approaches to 
the only specimen of that department consistency in facts and dates until 
of literature m the Sanscrit language about a d. 600, from which period the 
It is executed by four different chronology is perfectly accurate, 
hands ; the first of whom wrote in (Wilson’s History of Cashmir, Trant- 
a,d, 1148, but quotes the works of actions of the Astatic Society, vol x>* 
earlier historians with a precision that pp 3,85) 
gives confidence in his accuracy. The 
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ment , and next year sent another army, whose efforts were 
attended with more success The dissensions which prevailed 
m Cashmir extended to the troops stationed to defend the 
pass part came over to the Moguls , the rest quitted their 
post and retired to the capital The barrier once surmounted, 
Cashmir lay at the mercy of the invaders The king submitted, 
was enrolled among the nobles of Delhi, and was assigned a 
large jagir in Bebar Akber afterwards made a journey to 
Cashmir to enjoy the pleasures of his new conquest He only 
repeated his visit twice during the rest of his reign , but Cashmir 
became the favourite summer retreat of his successors, and 
still maintains its celebrity as the most delicious spot in Asia, 
or in the world 

Though Akber’s next operations were not unprovoked, like 
those against Cashmir, they were opposed with much greater 
obstinacy, and terminated with less success They were 
directed against the north eastern tnbes of the Afghans, who 
inhabit the hilly countries round the plain of Peshawer The 
plain is of great extent and prodigious fertility, combining 
the productive sod of India with many of the advantages of 
the temperate countries in the west It is bounded on the 
north by the great chain of Hindu Cush , on the west by the 
high range of Soleiman , and on the south by a lower range, 
called the hills of Kheiber, which extends from that of Soleiman 
to the Indus This tract forms about one tenth of the proper 
country of the Afghans Its inhabitants are now called 
Berdurams, and are distinguished from the other Afghans by 
some peculiarities of dialect and manners 

The northern part belongs to the Yusufzeis, who are by 
much the most considerable of these north eastern tribes, and 
who afford a good specimen of the rest The territory includes 
the northern part of the plain of Peshawer, and stretches up 
the mountains of the snowy ridge of Hindu Cush, embracing 
some valleys of thirty or forty miles in length, and correspond- 
ing breadth, from each of which other valleys run up on both 
sides , all rivalling Cashmir m climate and beauty, and all 
ending in narrow glens, hemmed in by high precipices or lost 
in woods and forests Such a country is full of mtncacy and 
obstruction to an invading army, but affords easy communi 
cations to the natives, who know the passes from one valley 
to another, and who are used to make their way even when 
there is no path to assist them The original population was 
Indian, consisting, probably, of descendants of the ancient 
Paropamisadaj 1 It had, at a comparatively recent period, 
been conquered and reduced to a sort of villanago by certain 

* Boo p 231 
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Afghan tribes ; and they, in their turn, were dispossessed, 
about a century before this period, by the Yusufzeis, a tribe 
from near Candahar, which had just suffered a similar expul- 
sion from its native seats. With such possessions, and with 
their numerous vassals, the Yusufzeis added the pride of 
wealth to the independence natural to mountaineers ; and 
their self-importance was increased by their democratic con- 
stitution. Though each of their clans had an hereditary chief, 
he had no authority in timo of peace, except to consult the 
people and to make known their wishes to the other clans. 
Internal affairs were conducted by the inhabitants of each 
village ; causes were tried by a sort of jury, and meetings for 
one or other purpose were constantly held in the public apart- 
ment of the village, which served also as a place of relaxation 
for the inhabitants and of entertainment to guests or passing 
strangers. The land was equally divided ; and equality was 
maintained by new distributions of it from time to time. The 
Indian vassals were well treated, but they had no share in the 
government ; and the conquerors were not more distinguished 
by their fair complexions than the superiority apparent in 
their demeanour. 

The other tribes inhabiting the plains and the lower hills 
to the south had been longer settled there, and had had more 
intercourse with the Mahometans of India ; but some of those 
in the Soleimani mountains had a still more rugged country 
and less civilized manners than the Yusufzeis. The emperor 
Baber had endeavoured to bring the north-eastern tribes under 
his dominion, and partially succeeded with some. He failed 
entirely with the Yusufzeis, though he employed the means of 
conciliation as well as destructive inroads into the accessible 
parts of their country. 

The present quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which 
had sprung up, many years before, among this portion of the 
Afghans. A person named Bayazid had then assumed the 
character of a prophet ; had set aside the Koran, and taught 
that nothing existed except God, who filled all space and was 
the substance of all forms. The Divinity despised all worship 
and rejected all mortifications ; but he exacted implicit obedi- 
ence to his prophet, who was the most perfect manifestation 
of himself. .The believers were authorized to seize on the 
lands and property of infidels, and were promised, in time, the 
dominion of the whole earth. Bayazid soon formed a numerous 
sect (which took the name of Rosheniya, or enlightened), and 
established his authority in the hills of Soleiman and Kheiber, 
with an influence over the neighbouring tribes. He was so 
long successful, that the government was obliged to make 
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exertion to put him down His own presumption and the 
blind confidenco of his followers led him to meet tho royal 
troops in tho plain Ho was defeated with great slaughter, 
and died soon after of fatiguo and vexation * His sons dug 
up hia bone3, and boro them in an ark, at tho head of their 
column , but they ceased to bo formidable beyond their hills 
till about v d 1585, when one of tho youngest, named Jelala, 
assumed tho command, and exercised it with such vigour, 
that tho ordinary government of Cabul was found incompetent 
to resist him When Pnnco Hakim died,' and Cabul came 
directly under Akber tho government was given to Raja Mail 
Sing, whoso talents and connexion with tho emperor were 
supported by tho forces which ho could draw from his hereditary 
dominions 

Even these advantages did not prove effectual , and one 
of tho professed objects of Akbcr’s expedition to tho Indus 
was to settle tho Afghans With this view ho sent successive 
detachments from his comp on tho east bank of tho Indus , 
and commenced bis operations by an attack on the Yusufzeis, 
although they had long beforo quarrelled with tho Roshemyas, 
and renounced tho tenets of tho sect 

The chief commanders m the force detached were Zein 
Khan, tho emperor’s foster brother, and Raja Bir Bal, his 
greatest personal favourite So great was tho importance 
attached to this expedition that Abul Fazl relates that ho 
himself drew lots with Bxr Bal who should command one of 
the divisions, and was much mortified at being disappointed 
in this opportunity of distinguishing himself , his brother 
Fcizi accompanied the force * The open country was soon 
overrun and laid waste , but on Raja Bit Bal’s advancing up 
one of the valleys, he found himself, by degrees, involved 
among defiles, where there was no outlet, and was at length 
obliged to give up the enterprise, and retrace his steps to the 
plain Zein Khan showed more perseverance he made his 
way through many rugged and dangerous mountains, and 
even built a redoubt m a place convenient for controlling the 
neighbourhood , but his troops were by this time so much 
exhausted by fatigue, and so much harassed by the increasing 
numbers and audacity of their enemies that he was compelled 
to form a junction with Bir Bal , and both combined would 
have been unable to pursue their operations if they had not 
received further reinforcements from Akber 

They now resumed their plan of invasion Bir Bal was on 

s Dr Leyden, b account of the Bo * [In a d 1E85 — Ed ] 
shentya Sect, Attain; Rtttarchzt vol * Akbemfimeh 
ii p 363 
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bad torma with Zcin Khan, and it was contrary to tho strongest 
remonstrances of tho latter that they determined to risk their 
whole force in a desperate attack on tho Afghans. Tho resolu- 
tion taken, they advanced into tho mountains. They soon 
came to a strong pass, which Bir Bal succeeded in ascending ; 
but on reaching the top, after a day of fatiguo, ho was set on 
by tho Afghans, with such effect that his men dispersed and 
nmdo their way, as thoy best could, to tho plain. Zein Khan, 
who had remained at tho foot of tho pass, was attacked at tho 
same time, and defended himself with difficulty, during tho 
night and part of tho next day, when both chiefs were at last 
enabled to como to a halt, and to collect their scattered forces. 
Zcin Khan recommended that they should endeavour to 
capitulate with tho enemy ; but Bir Bal could not bo prevailed 
on to accede to any of his suggestions ; and, having received 
information that tho Afghans intended to complcto tho ruin 
of the army by a night attack, ho marched off his troops w ithout 
consulting Zein Khan, and endeavoured to make his way 
through a defile, which would have afforded him tho means 
of retreating to tho open country. Tho intelligence was 
probably given for tho purposo of drawing him into an am- 
buscade, for ho had no sooner reached the gorgo at tho head 
of tho pass than ho was assailed on all Bides by the Afghans, 
who overwhelmed him with showers of stones and arrows, 
and, rushing down the sides of tho hills, fell, sword in hand, 
on his astonished soldiers. All attempts to preserve order on 
, his part were vain ; men, horses, and elephants were huddled 
together in their flight down tho defilo ; and Bir Bal himself, 
with several other chiefs of note, was slain in tho rout and 
slaughter which ensued. Nor was Zein Khan more fortunato 
in his position on tho plain : for, although during tho day ho 
kept up an orderly retreat, amidst swarms of archers, match- 
lockmen, and shngers ; yet, after a short respite which ho was 
allowed in the evening, the alarm of “ The Afghans ! ” was 
again raised, and his troops fled in disorder, during tho darkness 
of the night, losing many men killed, and more prisoners, 
while he himself escaped on foot, and made his way with 
difficulty to Attok.* 

8 Akbemameh Muntakhab ufc from tho “ Muntakhab utTaw&rfkh ” 
Taw&rlkh. Kh&fi Kh&n. Abul Fazl As o proof of tlio defects I have aa- 
must have been minutely informed of cnbed to him, I may mention that, 
tho real history of this transaction ; although ho gn ea a full and oven 
but his anxiety to soften tho disgrace eloquent description of tho total 
of Akber’s arms, and to refrain from destruction of the army, ho concludes 
anything that may reflect on Btr Bal, by stating tho loss at 000 
was so great, that his account is con- Kh&fi Kh&n, with equal inaccur 
fused and contradictory, and I have asserts that of 40.000 or 60,000 
been obliged to supply hia deficiencies and foot, not a tingle person 
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The. news of this disaster spread alarm m the emperor’s 
camp One of hia sons. Prince Mor&d, under tho guidance of 
Raja Todar Mai, was ordered out with a force to check the 
approach of tho Afghans After tho first apprehension had 
subsided, tho prmco was recalled and tho forco left under tho 
command of lodar Mai and R vja Man Sing 

Akber refused to sco Zcin Khan and was long inconsolable 
for tho death of Bir Bal As tho raja’s body was never found, 
a report gained currency that ho was still alivo among tho 
prisoners , and it was so much encouraged by Akber, that, a 
long time afterwards an impostor appeared m his namo , and 
as this second Bir Bal died before ho reached tho court, Akber 
again wore mourning as for his friend Bir Bal’s favour was 
owing to his companionable qualities, no less than to his solid 
merit Ho was a man of very lively conversation, and many 
of his witty sayings are still current in India 1 

The Yusufzeis made no attempt to pursue their advantages 
Todar Mai and Man Sing took up and fortified positions in 
different parts of the country, and prevented tho Yusufzeis 
from cultivating their portion of tho plain By these mcan3, 
according to Abul Tazl, they were reduced to unqualified 
submission , and in reality, some temporary agreement or 
tacit understanding was brought about, so as to leave Man 
Sing at liberty to act against the Rosheniyas, under Jelala, 
in the southern and western hills 

Accordingly, m the course of tho same summer, ho marched 
against them , and, after being exposed to considerable hazard, 
ho succeeded in gaining a partial success The Rosheniyas, 
however, stood their ground, and the ascendency of the govern 
ment was not restored till the next year, when a combined 
attack was made by Man Sing from Cabul, and a force detached 
by Akber, to cross the Indus to the Bouth of the salt range, and 
come in on the enemy from their rear Jelala was at that 
time completely defeated , he, however, almost immediately 
renewed his operations which were kept up for many yeara, 
and were sometimes aided by contests between the government 
and the Yusufzeis, which produced no permanent results 
During this time it was the policy of the Moguls to prevent 
the cultivation of the fertile plains and valleys , so that Jelala 
was often compelled, by want of supplies, to leave the strong 
countries he occupied, and expose himself to the risk of battles 
on more equal ground He was several times obliged to fly 

alive The defeat seems to have Bilandzei 

taken place in the mountains of Sw&t » Chiefly from the Muntakhab ut 
and the names given to the passes Taw&rlkh fHe was a Brahman of 
ore Karah or Horah Korah, and the Bhat or bard tribe —Ed ] 
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to the mountains of the Cafirs, and once to the court of Abdul- 
lah, the Khan of the Uzbeks : stiU, he always returned and 
renewed his attacks, and in a.d. 1000 he was in sufficient 
strength to obtain possession of the city of Ghazni. 

This was the last of Jelala’s exploits. He was soon driven 
out of the city; and, being repulsed and wounded in an 
attempt which he afterwards made to recover it, he was pursued 
on his retreat and was overtaken and killed before he could 
make his way to a place of safety. 

The religious war was continued by his successors, during 
the next two reign3 (of Jehangir and Shah Jekan) ; and when, 
at last, the enthusiasm of the Rosheniyas wore out, the free 
spirit of the Afghans, which had owed nothing to its success, 
survived its extinction : the north-eastern tribes were never 
more formidable than in the reign of Aurangzib ; and the' 
Yusufzeis have resisted repeated attacks from the Mogul 
emperors, and afterwards from the kings of Persia and Cabul, 
and retain their turbulent independence undimiuished to the 
present day.* 

The nature of the war with Jeldla had not, latterly, ’been 
such as to prevent Akber’s employing his troops in the ad- 
joining countries. It was some years before the death of that 
leader, that he made the important acquisitions of Sind and 
Candaliar. 

The province of Sind had passed from the Arghuns * into 
another family of military adventurers, and Akber took ad- 
vantage of some dissensions which afterwards took place 
among these new usurpers, to endeavour to recover that old 
possession of the kings of Delhi. He sent an army from Lahor, 
where he was himself at the time, to enter Sind from the north, 
and lay siege to the fort of Sehwan, the key to Lower Sind, 
and a place of great importance to the security of the whole 
province. 

The success of this attempt was prevented by the chief of 

8 Abul Fozl’a account of these wars alleged conclusion of the war does 
is a cunous specimen of lua adulation not prevent Abul Fazl’s relating 
and lua inconsistency. Immediately the various events which took place 
after Blr Bal’s calamity (that is, m during the course of it in the remain- 
the first year of the war) he eays, mg fifteen years that are included m 
“ The highlands were soon cleared of his history. Ho even accounts for 
the rubbish of rebellion Many were Akber’s fourteen years’ stay m the 
killed, and a large number took refuge Panjdb, by “ his being at one time 
m I’ran and Turan (Persia and Tar- engaged in suppressing the Tdjiks 
taxy) , and thus the countries of (Rosheniyas), and at another m 
Bajaur, Swdd, and Tirah, which are reducing the inhabitants of the north- 
rarely to be equalled m the world for em hills ” (Chalmers’ MS. Transla * 
their climate and fertility, and the tiona of the Akbemameh ) 
plenty of their fruits, were cleansed * See p 420, and Appendix, Sind 
of tlie»e wicked wretches ” Yet this 
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Sind, who drew near with his army, and intrenched himself 
m such a position that Akber’s general could neither attack 
him nor carry on the siege while he was so near 

This difficulty was surmounted, by the sagacity of the 
emperor himself He sent another detachment to enter Sind 
by the way of Amercot , and, by thus distracting the attention 
of the chief, deprived him of the advantages of his position, 
and, before long reduced him to give up the province He 
received very favourable terms, and was appointed by Akber, 
according to that monarch’s practice, to a high rank among 
the nobles of the empire 14 

It is mentioned in the “ Akbernameh ” that the chief of 
Sind employed Portuguese soldiers in this war, and bad also 
200 natives dressed as Europeans These were, therefore, 
the first Sepoys m India m 

The same chief is said to have had a fort defended by an 
Arab garrison the first instance in which I have observed 
any mention of that description of mercenaries, afterwards so 
much esteemed % 

After the treacherous seizure of Candahar by Humayun, .♦ 
the king of Persia made several attempts to recover possession 
He had no success till the beginning of Akber’s reign, when 
the divided state of the monarchy enabled him to effect his 
purpose Similar disorders m the early part of the reign of„ 
Shah Abbas gave a corresponding advantage to Akber The 
Persian chiefs fell out among themselves , one of them fled 
to India , and all parties ultimately turned their eyes to the 
same quarter , so that, at length, both the town and territory 
fell, without a blow, into the hands of the Mogul prince 

These proceedings led to no quarrel with Persia Shall 
Abbas was fully employed at home, and being desirous of 
Akber’s assistance against the Uzbeks, he soon after renewed 
the friendly intercourse which had long been suspended 
between the courts, and patiently waited his opportunity of 
recovering Candahar , which did not present itself till after 
the death of Akber 

The acquisition of Candahar placed Akber in complete 
possession of his hereditary kingdom beyond the Indus (the 
war with the north eastern Afghans being now confined to 
the mountains) , and nearly at the same time he had com 
pleted the conquest of Hindostan Proper Sind had fallen 
in 1592 , the last attempt at rebellion in Caslimir was quashed 
about the same time , the reduction of Bengal was completed 
by the submission of Onssa , and all disturbances in Guzer&fe 

M [Ho v, aa made a commander of raent of Tatta ( Motley a Catalogue 
H 000 and appointed to the govern p 74 ) — Ed ] 
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terminated by the death of Mozaffer m 1693 , so that the 
whole of Hmdostan tp the Nerbadda was more under Akber’s 
authority than it had been under any former king The rana 
of Oudipur, indeed, continued unsubdued , but the other 
Kajput chiefs were changed from jealous tributaries to active 
and attached adherents 

The next object for Akber was to extend his dominions 
over the Deckan As early as a d 1686 he had taken up 
the cause of Burhan, a brother of Murteza Nizam Shah, the 
fourth king of Ahmednagar, who claimed to administer the 
government on the ground of the mental derangement of its 
actual possessor An expedition sent by Akber from Malwa 
to support this claim had failed, and Burhan remained for 
some years under Akber’s protection At a later period (a d 
,1592), after his brother’s death, Burhan acquired possession 
of his hereditary kingdom without any aid from Akber , but 
he found it divided by internal faction, and engaged in war 
with bis neighbour the king of Bijapur All these distractions 
were increased on the death of Burhan That event happened 
* after a short reign , and in a d 1595 there were no less than 
four parties m the field, each supporting a separate claimant 
The chief of the party that was m possession of the capital 
had recourse to the aid of the Moguls , and, at his invitation, 
„ Prince Morad entered the Deckan from Guzerat, and Mirza 
'Khan, the Khani Khanan, from Malwa, the two armies forming 
a junction within a short distance of Ahmednagar But, m 
the meantime, the chief by whom they were called in had been 
obliged to leave the capital, and it was now in the hands of 
Chand Sultana, or Chand Bibi, one of the most distinguished 
women that ever appeared in India This princess was acting 
as regent for her infant nephew, Bahadur Nizam Shah, and 
she no sooner was aware of the approach of the Moguls than 
she applied herself to conciliate the king of Bijapur, her rela 
tion, and at the same time to reconcile the heads of the other 
internal parties , that all might, for a time at least, unite to 
resist the power whose ambition threatened equal danger to 
them all So successful was her appeal, that one of the chiefs, 
*■ Nehang an Abyssinian, immediately set out to join her, and 
cut his way into Ahmednagar while the Moguls were m the act 
of investing the place the other two likewise laid aside their 
private animosities, and joined the army of Bijapur, then 
marching against the Moguls These preparations increased 
the eagerness of Prince Morad He pressed on the siege, and 
had already run two mines under the works, when they were 
discovered and rendered useless by the countermines of the 
besieged, Chand Bibi herself superintending the workmen. 
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and exposing herself to the same dangers as the rest The 
third mine was fired before the means taken, to render it in 
effectual were completed the counterminers were blown up, 
a wide breach was made in the wall, and such a sudden terror 
was struck among those who defended it, that they were on 
the point of deserting tlieir posts and leaving the road open 
to the storming party which was advancing But they were 
soon recalled by Chand Bibi, who flew to the breach in full 
armour, with a veil over her face, and a naked sword in her 
hand , and having thus checked the first assault of the Moguls, 
she continued her exertions till every power within the place 
was called forth against them matchlock balls and arrows 
poured on them from the works , guns were brought to bear 
upon the breach , rockets, gunpowder, and other combustibles 
were thrown among the crowd in the ditch , and the garrison 
in front opposed so steady a resistance, that, after an obstinate 
and bloody contest, which lasted till evening, the Moguls were 
obliged to draw off their troops and postpone the renewal of 
the assault till the next day But the garrison and inhabitants 
had been raised to enthusiasm by the example of the regent , 
and, as her activity and energy were not slackened during the 
night, the Moguls found, when the day dawned, that the breach 
had been built up to such a height as to render it impossible 
to mount it without new mines Meanwhile the confederates 
drew near , and though the Moguls were still superior in the 
field, they were unwilling to risk all on the chance of a battle 
Chand Bibi, on the other hand, was well aware of the precarious 
duration of a combination like the present , and both parties 
were well satisfied to come to terms , the king of Ahmednagar 
surrendering to the emperor his claim on Berar, of which he 
had recently made a conquest 11 

The Moguls had not long withdrawn, when fresh dissensions 
broke out in Ahmednagar One Mohammed Khan, whom 
Chand Bibi had appointed peshwa,* 1 or prime minister, plotted 
against her authority, and finally applied for aid to Prince 
Mot ad The prince waB already engaged in a dispute with 
the Deckan princes about the boundaries of Berar , both 
parties had once more recourse to hostilities, and before the 

11 Chdnd Bibi is the favourite not till sho had begun to fire away 
heroine of tho Deckan and is the jewels that she consented to make 
subject of many fabulous stones peace 

Even Kh&fS Khan mentions her hav >* The title of p£shw& (« e leader) 
mg fired silver balls into the Mogul had been used under the Bahmani 
camp and the common tradition at sovereigns It has since become 
Ahmednagar is that when her shot famous as that under which the 
was expended she loaded her guns Bramin ministers of ther&jaof S&t&ra 
successively with copper with silver, so long governed the Maratta empire 
and with gold com and that it was 
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expiration of a year from the peace they again met each other 
in the field in greater force than before 

The king of Khandesh, who acknowledged himself Akber’s 
subject, appeared on his side on this occasion, while the king 
of Golconda had now joined his forces to those of Bijapur and 
Ahmednagar The battle took place on the river Godaven 
though maintained with great fury for two days, its result was 
indecisive The Moguls claimed the victory, but made no 
attempt to advance , and their ill success, together with the 
disagreement between Prince Morad and the Khani Khanan, 
induced Akber to recall them both Abul Fazl (the author), 
who was his prime minister, and had been lately m temporary 
disgrace, was sent to remove the prince , and, if necessary, 
to take the command of the army His representations con- 
▼meed Akber that his own presence was required he therefore 
left the Panjab towards the end of 1598 (after a residence of 
fourteen years in the countries near the Indus) , and before 
the middle of 1599 he arrived on the river Nerbadda The 
strong fortress of Doulatabad had been taken before he ap- 
peared , several other lull forts fell about the same time , 
and as soon as the royal army reached Burhanpur, on the 
Tapti, a force was sent forward under his son, Prince Damyal, 
and the Khani Khanan, to lay siege to Ahmednagar Chand 
Bibi’s government was now in a more disturbed state than 
ever Nehang, the Abyssinian chief, who had joined her in 
Ahmednagar at the beginning of the former siege, was now 
besieging her He drew off on the approach of the Moguls , 
but the intestine disturbances still rendered a defence hope 
less , and Chand Bibi was negotiating a peace with the Moguls, 
when tho soldiery, instigated by her factious opponents, burst 
into the female apartments and put her to death Their treason 
brought its own reward m a few days the breach was practic- 
able , tho storm took place , the Moguls gave no quarter to 
tho fighting men , and the young king, who fell into their 
hands, was sent prisoner to the hill fort of Gwalior But tho 
fall of the capital did not produce the submission, of the king- 
dom Another pageant king was set up, and the dynasty 
was not finally extinguished tall the reign of Shah Jehan, in 
ad 1637 

Before the siege of Ahmednagar, a disagreement had taken 
place between Akber and lus vassal, the former king of Khan 
desh, which induced the emperor to annex that country to 
Ins immediate dominions The military operations which 
ensued occupied Akber for nearly a year, and it was not till 
some months after tlio storm of Ahmednagar that the reduction 
of tho province was completed by the fall of Asirghar, when 

z. z 
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Akber appointed Prince Danijul viceroy of Khanduh and 
Berar, with tlio Kliant Khanan for his adviser, and marched, 
himself, to Agra, leaving tho command m the Dcckan and tlio 
prosecution of tho conquest of Ahmednagar to Abul Fazl 
Before his departure Akber had received embassies and 
presents from tho kings of Bijapur and Golconda, and had 
married his son Daniyal to tho daughter of tho former prince ” 
Akbcr’s return to Hindostan was rendered necessary by tho 
refractory conduct of his eldest son, Selim " Tho prince, who 
was now turned thirty does not appear to have been 
deficient m natural abilities but his temper had been exas 
perated, and his understanding impaired, by tho excessive u«o 
of wine and opium 11 He had alwajs looked on Abul Fazl 
as his mortal enemy , and the temporary disgrace of that 
minister, and hi3 subsequent removal to tho Dechan, were 
concessions made by Akber to tho complaints and jealousy of 
his son On his own departure for the Dcckan, Akber declared 
Selim his successor appointed him viceroy of Ajmir, and 
committed to him the conduct of tho war with tho rana of 
Oudipur, sending Raja Man Sing to assist him w ith his arms 
and counsels After much los3 of time Selim set forth on this 
duty, and had made some progress in the fulfilment of it, when 
intelligence arrived of tho revolt under Osman m Bengal, of 
which province Man Sing was tho viceroy Ho immediately 
set off for his government , and Selim, now free from all con- 
trol, and seeing tho emperor’s whole force emplojcd in other 
quarters, was tempted to seize on the provinces of Hmdo&tan 
for himself He marched to Agra , and, as the governor of 
that city contrived to eludo his demands for its surrender, ho 
proceeded to Allahabad, and took possession of the surrounding 
countries of Oudh and Behar Ho at the same time seized 
on the local treasure, amounting to thirty lacs of rupees 
(£300,000), and assumed the title of king 


11 Tho account of the operations m 
the Dechan is from the Akbemi 
rneh and Fenshta especially lus 
Hutory of Ahmednagar \oL in 

14 Afterwards the emperor Jehon 
gir 

15 His own account is that in his 
youth he used to drink at least twenty 
cups of wine a day, each cup contain 
ing half a sir (six ounces t e nearly 
half a pint) and that if ho was a 
angle hour without his beverage his 
hands began to shake and he wa 3 
unable to sit at reot. After he came 
to the throne he says he drank only 
fiv o cup3 (a e little more than a quart). 


and only took it after nightfall It 
docs not appear how long he adhered 
to this sobriety (Price a Jthang r, 
pp G, 7 ) Drinking seems to hsvo 
been the vice of the age among tho 
Mahometan kings and great men 
Baber and Humayun both drank 
hard the princes of Turk dynasties 
seem all to have had the same pro 
pensity , and even the Soils of Persia, 
so lately elevated by the sanctity of 
their family not only drank to excess 
in private but mode their piles of 
cups and flagons of gold and jewels 
compose a great part of the splendour 
of their court. 
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However much Akber may have been afflicted by this 
conduct, he determined not to drive his son to extremities. 
Ho wrote a temperate letter, warning him of the consequences 
of his conduct, and assuring him of his own undiminished 
affection if he would in time return to the path of his duty. 
As these remonstrances were soon followed by Akber’s return 
to Agra, Selim replied in the most submissive terms, and 
actually marched as far as Etayah with the professed intention 
of waiting on his father. Whether ho in reality intended his 
approach to be hostile, or entertained apprehensions for hi3 
own safety, he spared no efforts to raise troops, and had as- 
sembled such a body that Akber sent to desire him to advance 
slightly attended, or else to return to Allahabad. Selim choso 
the latter course. 

,It is not improbable that this retreat was procured by 
negotiation ; for it was soon followed by a grant of Bengal 
and Orissa by Akber to his son, and by renewed professions 
of fidelity and devotion on the part of the latter. During 
this deceitful calm, the prince had an opportunity, which 
he did not let slip, of revenging his own supposed injuries, 
while he inflicted the severest blow on the feelings of his 
father. 

Abul Fazl had at this time been recalled from the Deckan, 
and was advancing with a small escort towards Gwalior, when 
he fell into an ambuscade laid for him by Narsing Deo, raja 
of O'rcha in Bundelcand, at the instigation of Prince Selim 
and although he defended himself with great gallantry, ho 
was cut off with most of his attendants, and his head sent to 
the Prince. 1 * Akber was deeply affected by the intelligence 
of this event. Ho shed abundance of tears, and passed two 
days and nights without food or sleep. He immediately sent 
a force against Narsing Deo, with orders to seize his family, 
ravage his country, and exercise such severities as on other 
occasions he never permitted. He does not seem to have 
known of his son’s share in the crime : so far from interrupting 
his intercourse with him, he sent Selima Sultana, one of his 
wives, who had adopted Selim after his own mother’s death, 
to endeavour to soothe his mind and bring about an entire 
reconciliation. 

18 Selim, m las Memoirs, written (Price's Memoirs of Jehdngir, p 33 ) 
after he waa emperor, acknowledges One of his first nets after lus accession 
the murder, and defends it on the was to promote the murderer, Narsing 
ground that Abul Fazl had persuaded Deo (who had escaped the unrelenting 
Akber to renounce the Koran, and to pursuit of Akber), to a high station, 
deny the divine mission of Mahomet, and he always continued to treat bun 
On tho same ground li9 justifies his with favour and confidence, 
own rebellion against Ins father. , * 
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Ibis embassy was attended with the desired effect Selim 
soon after repaired to court and made his submission Akber 
received him with his usual kindness, and conferred on him 
tho privilege of using the royal ornaments Selim was soon 
after again despatched with a forco against tho r ina of Oudipur , 
but be protracted his march on various pretences, and showed 
so little disposition to involve himself in a permanent contest 
of that nature, that Akber, desirous to avoid a rupture at all 
costs, sent him leave to return to bis almost independent resi 
denco of Allahabad Hero ho gave himself up more than ever 
to debauchery 

Ho had always maintained a peculiar dislike for Ins eldest 
son, Prince Khusrou, whoso own levity and violence seem to 
have given him reason for lus displeasure Some circumstance 
m their disputes at this time so affected Khusrou’s mother 
(the sister of Raja Man Sing) that sho swallowed poison, 
and thus added a fresh sting to tho already inflamed mind 
of her husband Sebm’a irascibility now became so great 
that hia attendants were afraid to approach him , and 
he was guilty of cruelties which bad been so long disused 
that they excited horror among all who heard of them, and 
which were peculiarly repugnant to the humane nature 
of Akber 17 

The emperor was much perplexed as to tho course to pursue, 
and determined to try the effect of a personal interview with 
his son He thereforo set off for Allahabad, and had advanced 
one or two marches, when he heard of the alarming iUnc-3 
of his own mother, and returned just in timo to receive her 
last breath 

On heaxing of thw journey, and the cause of its suspension, 
Selim, perhapB animated by some sense of duty or natural 
affection, or perhaps conceiving that his mteiests would be 
best served by bis presence at court determined to repair to 
Agra, and to submit in good earnest to his father 

On reaching Agra he was kindly received, but was for a 
* short time placed under restraint , and either to lessen the 
disgrace of his confinement, or to prevent his indulging in lus 
usual excesses he was put under the care of a physician 
Before long he was restored to freedom and to favour Still 
the violence of his temper does not appear to have abated , 
and his jealousy of Ins son, Khusrou, led to such a disorderly 
scene at an elephant fight in Akber’s presence, that he was 

SI On one occasion Selim ordered wondered how the eon of a man who 
offender to bo flayed alive and could not see a dead beast flayed 
Akber could not conceal hia disgust without pain could he guilty of such 
nl^cn ho heard of it, but laud ho cruelty to a human being 
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in imminent danger of again incurring tho public dis- 
pleasure of tlio emperor. Khusrou took up the quarrel with 
as much vehemence as his’ father, and did all ho could to 
exasperate Akbcr against him. It is even probable that 
Ivhusroudiad, long ere this, entertained views of supplanting 
his father in the succession ; and Selim, in his Memoirs, appears 
to have been convinced that Akbcr at ono time had serious 
thoughts of such a supersession ; 11 but tho real favourite with 
Akbcr, as well as with Selim himself, was Khurram, 11 the third 
and youngest son of the latter ; and their preference of that 
prince was among the principal causes of the discontent of 
his elder brother. 

Akbcr had, some years before, lost his second son, Morad : 
ho now received accounts of the death of his third son, DaniyaJ, 
who fell a victim to intemperance in tho thirtieth year of his 
age. His health having already received a severe shock from 
his excess, he was obliged to pledge his word to his father to 
leave off tho use of wine, and was so surrounded by people of 
tho emperor’s that ho was unable to gratify his propensity, 
which had become irresistible. His resource was to have 
liquor secretly conveyed to him in tho barrel of a fowling-picco ; 
and having thus again free access to indulgence, he soon brought 
his life to a close. This calamity was felt by Akbcr in the 
degree that was to bo expected from the strength of his attach- 
ments ; and it is probablo that his domestic afflictions, and 
tho loss of his intimate friends, began to proy upon his spirits 
and undermine his health. 

Ho appears to have been for some time ill,” when, in the 
middle of September, ^IGO j, his complaint came on with addi- 
tional violence, accompanied by total loss of nppetife; and 
it became apparent, before long, that there were little hopes 
of bis recovery. For She hist ten days be was ooaftood to hU 
bed ; and although ho appears to have retained his faculties 
to the last, he was no longer capable of taking part in business. 
From this time all eyes were directed to the succession, and 
the court became an arena for tho struggles of the contendin'* 
parties. Selim was tho acknowledged heir, and the only 
remaining son of the emperor ; but his rebellion had weakened 
his reputation, and ho was now in a sort of di- grace, removed 
from his troops, and from all those over whom he was accus- 
tomed to exercise authority. On the other hand. Raja Mia „ 
Sing was maternal undo to Khusron, who was* moreo^c. 
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married to tho daughter of Aziz, tho Khan i A'zim, tlio first 
of Akber’s generals , and thoso great personages, foreseeing 
an increase to their own power m tho succession of their young 
relation, took immediate measures for securing tho palace 
ivlnch forms also the citadel of Agra, nnd made all dispositions 
for placing IChusrou on tho throne Selim was now justly 
alarmed for Ins personal safety, and forebore visiting tho 
palace on pretence of illness His son, Prince Khurram, though 
only a boy, disregarded both his father's injunctions and lus 
own danger, and declared that ho would never quit Ins grand- 
father while he continued to live Ahber was distressed by his 
son’s absence, of which he surmised the cause Ho repeatedly 
expressed his anxiety to see him and again pronounced him 
the lawful successor to the kingdom, while ho expressed Ins 
desire that Khusrou should be provided for by a grant of the 
province of Bengal Theso declarations together with the 
exertions of some of the most respectable nobles, who still 
adhered to Selim, had a great effect m drawing off tho inferior 
chiefs who had attached themselves to the opposite party , 
and Aziz soon perceived that ho was likely to bo deserted if 
he persevered, and took the prudent course of opening a private 
negotiation with Selim Man Sing, whoso influence depended 
on the loyalty of his followers to himself and not to the em 
peror, was not exposed to the same danger , but finding himself 
left alone, and having received flattering ov ertures from Selim, 
ho also at length promised his support to the heir apparent, 
who now repaired to the palace, and was affectionately received 
by the dying monarch The last moments of Akber are only 
recorded by his successor He says that, at this interview, 
Akber desired him to bring all his omrahs into the chamber 
where he was lying , “ for,” said he, “ I cannot bear that any 
misunderstanding should subsist between you and those who 
have, for so many years, shared m my toils and been the com- 
panions of my glory ” When they were assembled he delivered 
a suitable address to them , and, after wistfully regarding 
them all round, he desired them to forgive any offences of 
which he might have been guilty towards any of them Selim 
now threw himself at his feet, and burst into a passion of tears , 
but Akber pointed to his favourite scymitar, and made signs 
to his son to bind it on in his presence He seems afterwards 
. to have recovered from this exhaustion he addressed himself 
to Selim, and earnestly conjured him to look to the comfort 
of the ladies of his family, and not to forget or forsake his 
old friends and dependants After this he permitted one of 
the chief mullahs, who was a personal friend of Selim’s, to 
be brought to him, and in his presence he repeated the 
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Mahometan confession of faith,* and died in all the forms of a 
good Mussulman 11 

Akber is described as a strongly built and handsome man, 
with an agreeable expression of countenance, and very cap- 
tivating manners “ He was endowed with great personal 
strength and activity In his youth he indulged in wine and 
good living, but early became sober and abstemious, refraining 
from animal food on particular days, making altogether nearly 
a fourth part of the year He was always satisfied with very 
little sleep, and frequently spent whole nights in those philoso- 
phical discussions of which he was so fond Although so 
constantly engaged in wars, and although he made greater 
improvements in civil government than any other king of 
India, yet, by his judicious distribution of his time, and by 
his talents for the despatch of business, he always enjoyed 
abundant leisure for study and amusement He was fond of 
witnessing fights of animals, and all exercises of strength and 
skill , but his greatest pleasure was in hunting, especially m 
cases like the destruction of tigers, or the capture of herds of 
wild elephants, which gave a scope to lus enjoyment of adven- 
ture and exertion He sometimes also underwent fatigue for 
the mere pleasure of the exertion, as when he rode from Ajmir 
to Agra (220 miles) m two successive days, and in many similar 
journeys on horseback, besides walks on foot of thirty or forty 
miles in a day His history is filled with instances of romantic 
courage, and he seems to have been stimulated by a sort of 
instinctive love of danger as often as by any rational motive 
Yet he shoved no fondness for war he was always ready to 
take the field and to remain there, exerting all his talents and 
energy, while his presence was required , but when the fate 
of a v ar was once decided, he returned to the general govern- 
ment of his empire, and left it to his lieutenants to carry on 


* [Mr Bloclimann shows (Ayla i 
A transl i p 212) that the account 
of Akber s return to Muhammadan 
ism is very doubtful — Ed ] 

3t Akber was buried near Agra 
His tomb is thus described by Bishop 
Hober The central building * is n 
sort of sohd pyramid, surrounded 
externally with cloisters galleries, 
and domes diminishing gradually on 
ascending it, till it ends in a square 
latform of w lute marble surrounded 
y tlio most elaborate lattice work 
of the same material, in the centre of 
which is a small altar tomb, also of 
white marble, carved with a delicacy 
and beauty which do full justice to 
tho material, and to the graceful 


forms of the Arabic characters which 
form its chief ornament ” {Bishop 
Heber s Narrative, vol 1 p 587 ) 
Tlus immense pile served as quarters 
to a European regiment of dragoons 
for a j oar or two after the first con 
quest of that territory by the British 
31 Price 8 Memoirs of Jehangir, p 
45 Tho following is the account 
gi\en of lnm by the Portuguese 
Jesuits who went to visit him from 
Goa Ho was about “ fifty years old, 
white like a European and of saga 
cious intellect Ho received them 
with singular affability, ’ etc (Mur- 
ray’s Bwcotcms in Asia, vol. u. p. 
89) 
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the remaining military operations. These were, in some cases, 
very long protracted ; but his conquests, when concluded, 
were complete j and no part of India, except that near the 
capital, can be said to have been thoroughly subdued until 
lus time. He was not free from ambition ; but as the countries 
he invaded had been formerly subject to Delhi, he would have 
incurred more blame than praise among his contemporaries if 
’ he had forborne from attempting to recover them. 


CHAPTER III 
akber’s internal policy . 

Akbor’a internal policy, rehgioua and civil— His general toleration and impnrti- 
ality— I rogre&s of hia religious opinions— Feizi— His translations from 

thobansent— He superintends translations from that and otherlanguages 

Z, Y^. bcr s , attacWnfc to th °se brothers— Akber’s religious 
P hl «>l conierencea-Rebgious system of Akber-Eis dis- 
S r 1 th ® M ahot netan peculiarities— His restrictions on the 
SSS superstition— His general indulgence to Hindus— Discontents 
Mussulmans Limited progress of lus own religion— His 
system— Todar ilal— Subahs, or goiern* 
merits, and their estabUshments, military, judicial, and polict^Reform 
hold and To^t ° f th8 arm y— Fortlficatlona ^ public works-House- 

Bijt it is to his internal policy that Akbcr owes his place in 
tiiat highest order of princes, whose reigns have been a blessing 
to mankind ; and that policy shows itself m different shapes, 
“•5. affect ® or Glv > 1 government. Akber’s tolerant 

boon 1 ? 1Spb , yed ™ rl y in hia rei 'g Q . and appears to havo 
nf ti. Tv? 6 ! 7 mdepcnd ? nt of an y doubts on the divine origin 
°T tan fait ?’ Ifc led hira > bow ever, to listen, 
,'rn nW p y ejudlce - to doctrines of other religions, and 
ind Tnnct if 1 enmity bigoted members of his own ; 

[ n v““ st thus have contributed to shako liis early belief, and 
h \ m to question the infallible authority of the Koran, 
in nll P rlnt 1Cal adv ? nta p? s of a new religion, which should take 
to him T« ?i k r subjects, could not fail, moreover, to occur 
rl ZJL j S’*' P 21 ? . o£ hi ’ reign, ho uas assiduous in 
in tho°tupnH r a . CS ' and , m attendance on holy men: even 
"r ol 1 T S , J ' Car ° f Ws rei S"- 110 SP°1« seriously of 
tncnlT W S . P 8r ; maS °, Mccca ; and !t "■>* till tho 
of hi s lat,uJmaria r „ o,”ni™s ) l, ' at h ° “ ad0 0pC1 ’ P rofc8sion 

Wh„mhe”thc7™y LavltldZ j" n n1 th ° h ° ly *T 

comijt'ng Akbers orthodoxy ,s thronn by all 3f„ssnlmnn 
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writers on Feizi and his brother Abul Fazl Tlieso eminent 
persons were the sons of a learned man named MobariL, who 
was probably a native of Nagor, and who, at one time, taught 
a college or school of law and divinity at Agra Ho was at 
first a Sunni, but turned Slua , and afterwards took to reading 
the philosophical works of the ancients, and became a free 
thinker, or, according to his enemies, an atheist So great a 
persecution was raised against him on this account, that he 
was constrained to give up his school, and fly with his family 
from Agra His sons conformed, in all respects, to the Ma- 
hometan religion , though it is probable that they never were 
deeply imbued with attachment to the sect 

Feizi was the first Mussulman that applied himself to a 
diligent study of Hindu literature and science 1 It does not 
appear whether his attention was directed to these researches 
by Akber, or whether he undertook them of his own accord 
Jt was, however, by the aid and under the direction of tho 
emperor that he conducted a systematic inquiry into every 
branch of the knowledge of the Bramins Besides Sanscrit 
works in poetry * and philosophy, he made a version of the 
“ Bija Ganita ” and “ Lilavati ” of Bhascara Acharya, the 
best Hindu books on algebra and arithmetic 

He likewise superintended translations made from the 
Sanscrit by other learned men, including one, at least, of the 
Vedas , the two great historical and heroic poems, the “ Maha 
Bharata ” and “ Ramayana ” , and the “ History of Cashmir,” 
the only specimen of that sort of composition in Sanscrit prose * 
Akber’s acquisitions of this nature w r ere not confined to 
Sanscrit He prevailed on a Christian priest, whom Abul Fazl 
calls Padre Farabatun, and describes as learned m science and 
history, to come from Goa, and undertake the education of a 
few youths destined to be employed in translating the produc 
tions of Greek literature into Persian Feizi himself was 
directed to make a correct veision of the Evangelists 4 

Feizi was first presented to Akber in the twelfth year of his 


1 [On this see Sir H Elliot a note 
D m Dowson a Hist of India i ol v 
Ho shows that several Hindu books of 
raedicino and astronomy had been 
translated from the Sanskrit during 
the early centuries of the Ivhahfate 
Albiruni certainly knew Sanskrit — 
Ed] 

* Ho translated tho Nala and 
Damayanti an episode of tho 
Alahi Bharata (seep l~0) Feizi 
was likewise author of a great deal of 
original poetrj and of other works 
in Persian^ He seems to hato been 


more studious and less a man of the 
world than Abul Fazl 

3 Muntakhab ut Tawarikh [Seo 
Dowson s Hist of India vol v pp 
537 539 —Ed ] 

* Tho tasto for literature and ac 
compl shments seems to have been 
much diffused in Akber s court 
Az z (or Khani A zmi) was a man of 
great learning JI rza KliAn (Khani 
Jvl dnan) son of Hairom Iviian and 
tho second of Akber s generals made 
the excellent Persian translation now 
extant of Baber e Memoirs, from t 
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reign, and introduced Abul Fazl to Akber sit years later, in 
ad 1574 


Those brothers soon became the intimate friends and in- 
separable companions of their sovereign They not only were 
the confidants of all his new opinions in religion, and his advisers 
in his patronage of literature, both m foreign countries and his 
own, but were consulted and employed in the most important 
affairs of government Feizi was sent on a special embassy 
to the kings of the Deckan previous to the invasion of that 
country , and Abul Fazl lived to attain the highest military 
rank, and to hold the office of prime minister Akber’s distress 
at the loss of Abul Fazl has been mentioned, and the account 
of his behaviour at the deatli of Feizi is the more to be relied 
on as it is given by an enemy It was midnight when tho 
news was brought to him that Feizi was dying , on which ho 
hastened to his apartment, but found him already nearly 
insensible he raised his head, and called out to him, with a» 
familiar term of endearment, “ Shekhji 1 I have brought Ah 
the physician to you why do not you speak ^ ” Finding that 
lie received no answer, ho threw his turban on tho ground and 
burst into the strongest expressions of sorrow When lie had 
recovered his composure, ho went to Abul Fazl, who had with- 
drawn from tho scene of death, and remained for somo timo 
endeavouring to console him, before he returned to his palace * 
Along with Feizi and Abul Fazl, tlicro were many other 


Turkish Among the distinguished 
men of this time all historians men 
tion TunsAn, a celebrated compoMr, 
whoso music is still much admired 
Even Zem lv.h An {so often mentioned 
as an able and activo general) is said 
to liav o plaj ed w ell on several instru 
ments Akber encouraged schools, 
at winch Hindu os well as Mahometan 
learning was taught and every ono 
w ns educated according to his circum 
stances and particular views in lifo ” 
( ikbenuimth ) 

* Muntakhab ut TawArikh Tho 
sanio author, whoso nnmo was Abdul 
Kadir. relates that tcizi continued to 
blaspheme m his dying moments, und 
* i*i ,l ° hho a dog, 

whilo J is f M o boenino disfigured, and 
his lips black, as if bo already boro 
tin imnrrHs of tho damnation that 
awaited him Abdul KAdir inserts 
in his book a letter in lus favour from 
rcui to Aklxr, and defends 1 imsolf 
from III* chargo of ingratitude in 
Urtatning lus benefactor after hi* 
death, hv sajing that it was a para- 
mount duty ha owed to God and to 


religion Tho letter shows Foul s 
zeal for lus friends m n strong point 
of view It expatiates on tho scr 
vices of tho bearer, and his ill luck 
in their not having attracted notice , 
speaks of him in tho warmest tonus 
as an intimato acquaintance of 
tlurt) soven years' standing a truo 
and faithful friend, and a jwrson of 
many virtues and accomplishments, 
and ends by strongly rccommonding 
him to tho emperor Though Abdul 
Ivddir had quarrelled with rcizl and 
Ablil Fuzl on point* of religion, this 
disputo does not seem to have led to 
lus disgrace with Akber, for ho 
mentions that ho was emplojcd by 
that monarch to mako a cataloguo of 
Feizi s library after lus death, and 
that it consisted of 4,000 books care- 
fully corrected anil well bound, on 
IMictrj and literature, moral and 

f dijsical science, and theology. 
These passages from Alxlut KAdir 
are translated in Sir If I lliots lit* 
toriant voL 1 pn 255—253 Dow- 
*on'* //lit of India, vol v. pp 
3*4— 5il>— EoJ 
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learned men of all religions about tho court ; and it was tho 
delight of Akber to assemble them, and sit for •whole nights 
assisting at their philosophical discussions. His regular meet- 
ings were on Eriday ; but ho often sent for single Bramins or 
Mahometan Sufis on other occasions,' and entered into long 
inquiries regarding tho tenets of their different schools.* Somo 
specimens of tho discussions at those meetings (probably 
imaginary ones) are given in the “ Dabistan,” a learned Persian ^ 
w ork on the various religions of Asia. 

Tho fullest is a dialogue between a Bramin, a Mussulman, 
a worshipper of fire, a Jew, a Christian, and a philosopher. 7 
The representative of each religion brings forth his arguments ; 
which aro successively condemned, somo on account of tho 
vicious character of their founders, and all for tho absurdity of 
their doctrines, and tho want of proof of their alleged miracles. 
The" philosopher winds up tho discourse by recommending 
a system which shall have no ground but reason and virtue. 
An account of a real debate of this kind is given in tho “ Akber- ' 
nameh.” It was carried on before an assembly of the learned 
of all religions, between Padre Itcdif,* a Christian pnest, and 
a body of Mahometan mullahs : a decided advantage, both in 
temper and argument, is given to tho Christian. It was con- 
cluded by Akbcr’s reproving the mullahs for their violence, 
and expressing his own opinion that God could only be ade- 
quately worshipped by following reason, and not yielding 
implicit faith to any alleged revelation.* 


* Akbemomeh. Muntakhab ut Ta- 
w Arikh 

7 Translated by Colonel Kennedy, 
Transaction* of the Bombay Literary 
Society, \o\ u p 217, etc 

* [Mr. Blochmann lias shown that 
this should bo “ Podro Jiadalf," l e. 
the Portuguese missionary Rodolpho 
Aquavit a — Ed ] 

8 A circumstanco is related regard- 
ing this meeting, of wluch the Cliria- 
tians and Mahometans give different 
accounts ; and, what is rather un- 
usual m control ersies, each tells the 
story in tho way least favourable to 
his own faith The disputants having 
split on the dnmity of their respec- 
tive scriptures, the Christian, accord- 
ing to Abul Fazl, offered to walk into 
a flaming furnace, bearing the Bible, 
if tho Mahometan would Bhow a 
similar confidence in the protection 
of the Ivor An To this, lie says, the 
Mussulmans only answered by re- 
proaches The missionaries, on the 
other hand, say the proposal came 
from the -Mussulmans, and was re- 


jected by them, contrary to the wish 
of Akber (Murray's Asiatic -Dis- 
coveries, \ol u p 91 ) Tho proba- 
bility is, that Akber may havo taken 
this way of amusing himself with tho 
oxtrav aganco of both parties It 
does not appear that ho had any 
design to turn tho Christians at loast 
into dension Tho missionaries, pro- 
voked at the disappointment of their 
sanguine hopes of converting tho 
emperor, appear at length to have 
suspected that ho had no object m 
encouraging them, except to gratify 
his taste with their pictures and 
images, and to Bwell tho pomp of his 
court by their attendance (31 array’s 
Astatic Dtscoiertes, vol u. p 91), 
but, besides his intense curiosity 
about the religious opinions of all 
sects, both Abul Fazl and Abdul 
KAdir represent him os entertaining 
a real respect for Christianity. The 
latter author Bays that ha made lus 
son MorAd be instructed in the Gos- 
pel, and that those lessons were not 
begun according to the usual form. 
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The religion of Akber himself may be inferred from what 
has been said * It seems to have been pure deism , in addition 
to which some ceremonies were permitted in consideration of 
human infirmity It maintained that we ought to reverence 
God according to the knowledge of him derived from our own 
reason, by which his unity and benevolence are sufficiently 
established , that we ought to serve him, and seek for our 
future happiness by subduing our bad passions, and practising, 
such virtues as are beneficial to mankind , but that we should 
not adopt a creed, or practise a ritual, on the authority of any 
van, as all were liable to vice and error like ourselves If it 
were absolutely necessary for men to have some visible object 
of adoration, by means of which they might raise their soul 
to the Divinity, Akber recommended that the sun, the planets, 
or fire should be the symbols He had no priests, no public 
worship, and no restrictions about food except a recommenda- 
tion of abstinence, as tending to exalt the mind His only 
obser\ances were salutations to the sun, prayers at midnight 
and daybreak, and meditations at noon on the sun He 
professed to sanction this sort of devotion, from regard to tho 
prejudices of the people, and not from his own belief in their 
efficacy It is, indeed, related by Abul Eazl, that, being once 
entieated to pray for ram, he refused, observing that God 
knew our wants and wishes better than we did ourselves, and 
did not require to be reminded, to exert Ins power for our 
benefit But as Akber practised all his ceremonies as well as 
permitted them, it may be doubted whether they had not 
gamed some hold on his imagination He seems to have been 
by nature devout, and, with all his scepticism, to have inclined 
even to superstitions that promised him a closer connexion 
with the Deity than was afforded by the religion which his 
reason approved *• To this feeling wo may ascribe, among 
other instances, the awe and xcneration with which he adored 
tho images of Jesus Christ and tho Virgin, when they were 
shown to him by the missionaries 11 

Notwithstanding the adulation of his courtiers, and some 
expressions in tho formulai of his own religion, Akber never 
sccraB to have entertained the least intention of laying claims 
to supernatural illumination His fundamental doctrine was, 


* In the namo of God but * In tlio 
nnmo of Jesus Christ. [Sir II 

Ilhota JIutoruint, vol i. n 213. 

] 

* [There u arv interesting paper on 
til* subject in Professor Wilsons 
Collided Horif,UiL 11 , chielly based 
on Abdul Kddir j Muntalhab at Ta 


vartlh Soo also a Very full noto in 
Mr Blochmann s translation o( tho 
A yin ■ Albert, i pp 107— -212 -—Ed ] 
10 [Ho used to associate with Hindu 
>ogls on the most familiar footing 
and « as initiated into ill their know 
led go and practices.- — Lu J 
" Murrsj, vo! ii p 8) 
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that there were - no prophets ; his appeal on all occasions was 
to human reason : and his right to interfere at all with religion- 
was grounded on his duty as civil magistrate. 1 * He took the 
precaution, on promulgating his innovations, to obtain* the 
legal opinions of the principal Mahometan lawyers, that the 
king was the head of the church, and had a right to govern it 
according to his own judgment, 1 * and to decide all disputes 
among its members ; and in his new confession of faith it was 
‘declaied that “ There was no God but God, and that Akbcr 
was his calif.” 

In the propagation of his opinions, Akber confined himself 
to persuasion, and made little pi ogress except among the 
people about Ids court and a few learned men ; but his mea- 
sures were much stronger in abrogating the obligations of the 
Mussulman religion, which, till now, had been enforced by 
law. Prayers, fasts, alms, pilgrimages, and public worship 
were left optional : the prohibition of unclean animals, that 
of the moderate use of wine, and that of gaming with dice, 
were taken off ; and circumcision was not permitted until the 
age of twelve, when the person to undergo it could judge of 
the propriety of the rite. 1 * 

Some of the other measures adopted seemed to go beyond 
indifference, and to show a wish to discountenance the Ma- 
hometan religion. The era of the Hijra and the Arabian 
months were changed for a solar year, dating from the vernal 
equinox nearest the king’s accession, and divided into months 
named after those of ancient Persia. The study of the Arabic 
( language was discouraged : Arabian names (as Mohammed, 
All, etc.), were disused. 1 * The ordinary salutation of Salam 
aleikum ! (Peace be unto you !) was changed into Allaliu 
Akbaru ! (God is most great !) ; to which the answer was, 
Jalla Jalaluhu ! (!May his brightness shine forth !). u Even 
wearing the beard, a practice enjoined by the Koran, was so 
offensive to Akber, that he would scarcely admit a person to 
his presence who conformed to it. This last prohibition gave 
peculiar disgust to the Mahometans, as did a regulation intro- 
ducing on certain occasions the Persian custom of prostration 
(or kissing the ground, as it was called) before the king ; a 


Some of lus practices, os breath- 
ing on his disciples, etc , which have 
been mentioned as irapljing preten- 
sions to miraculous powers, ore tlio 
common forms used by spiritual in- 
structors throughout India. 

11 iluntaUiab ut Tawaxikh. 

14 Colonel Kennedy odd3 tliat tho 
marriage of more than one tv if a was 
forbidden. 


is The study of the language and 
literature of the Arabs was discounte- 
nanced, and that of its law and theo- 
logy prohibited. A provision was 
subsequently made in favour of 
arithmetic, astronomy, natural his- 
tory,* and philosophy." (Wilson’s 
Essays ) — Ed ) 

14 These phrases include the em- 
peror’s name, Jel&l ud din Akber. 
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mark of respect regarded by the Mahometans as exclusively 
appropriated to the Deity 

As the Hindus had not been supported by the government, 
Ahber had less occasion to interfere with them , and, indeed, 
from the tolerant and inoffensive character of their religion, 
he seems to have had little inclination He however forbade 
trials by ordeal, and marriages before the age of puberty, and 
the slaughter of animals for sacrifice He also permitted 
widows to marry a second time, contrary to the Hindu law 1 
above all, he positively prohibited the burning of Hindu 
widows against their will, and took effectual precautions to 
ascertain that their resolution was free and uninfluenced On 
one occasion, hearing that the raja of Jodpur was about to 
force his son’s widow to the pile, he mounted his horse and 
rode post to the spot to prevent the intended sacrifice “ 

His most important measures connected with the Hindus 
were of a purely favourable nature, but had been adopted 
man} years before his innovations m religion His employment 
of them equally with Mahometans began with his assumption of 
the government In the seventh year of his reign he abolished 
the jizya or capitation tax on infidels , 11 an odious impost, 
which served to keep up animosity between people of the pre- 
dominant faith and those under them About the same time 
he abolished all taxes bn pilgrims , observing that, “ although 
the tax fell on a vain superstition, yet, as all modes of worship 
were designed for one great Being, it was wrong to throw an 
obstacle in the way of the devout, and to cut them off from 
their mode of intercourse with their Maker ” *• 

Another humane edict, issued still earlier (ad 15G1), 


,T Colon il Kennedy Bombay 

Traiisaeivorvi vol u p 201 

*• AkberxiAnich 

" [W e havo had thi* tax already 
alluded to on p 302 There is an 
interesting dialogue in Femhta 
(Briggs a translation. voL i p 30) 
between A Li ud Dui and his principal 
Cull respecting tlio proper amount 
of this tribute Tho Cuzl decide*, on 
the authority of tho ImAiu Hnnifa, 
tluit * the jizja, or a* heavy a tribute 
nj they con bear, may be imposed 
instead of death on infidel*, and it 
is commanded that tlio jizja and 
klurAj {or land tax) be exacted to tho 
uttermost farthing, in order that tho 
punishment nuij approximate as 
nearly os possible to death * Up to 
the lime of tfmz bluv 1 , Brahmans 
veto exempted from this tax in his 
trnio Um h ghost does of Hindus wire 


rated at 40 the second at CO tho third, 
at 10 tankas per head . and the 
Brahmans were allowed to pa) the 
lowost rate It was enforced with 
great seventy undor tho Lodi kmy*. 
Aurangzib reimposod it in tho 22nd 
>ear of lus reign and directed that its 
levy should bo attended with every 
circumstance of contumely which fm 
ingenuity could devise , thus o' cry 
one was to bring it m person to the 
treasury officer and to present it 
standing, etc It was regularly levied 
until tho reign of Farokhsfr. when 
opposition to it forced the minister 
to desist, and it vros formally abo- 
lished by tho Sciads under KafI ud 
Dirjat bee bir H Llhot’s £up}4 
Clot* p 442 — Ld J 

50 Chalmers MS translation of Uio 
“ AkberuAmoli." 
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though not limited to any one class, was, in practice, mainly 
beneficial *to the Hindus it was a prohibition “against making 
slaves of persons taken in war It appears that in the previous 
disturbances this abuse had been earned to such a height that 
not only was it practised towards the wives and children of 
garrisons who stood a storm, but even peaceable inhabitants 
of a hostile country were seized and sold for slaves All this 
was positively prohibited 

Although Akber’s religious innovations were not all intro- 
duced at once, and although some of those found to be par- 
ticularly obnoxious to censure were cancelled or confined to 
the palace, yet they did not fail to excite great discontent 
among the stricter Mussulmans, and especially among the 
mullahs, whose disgust was increased by some changes affecting 
lands granted for religious purposes, which took place m the 
course of the general revenue reform The complaints of these 
classes are zealously set forth by an author already often 
referred to,“ who accuses Akber of systematic depression of 
the Mussulman religion, and even of persecution of such persons 
aa distinguished themselves by adhering to it It is not im- 
probable that he showed some prejudice against those who 
were active in opposing him , and lie certainly restricted his 
patronage to the more compliant , but in all instances of harsh 
language and conduct to individuals, brought forward by this 
writer, Akber seems to have been justified by particular acts 
of disrespect or factious conduct The cases m question are 
not confined to mullahs One of his principal courtiers was 
ordered out of the royal apartment for attacking his proceed- 
ings, and asking what he imagined orthodox princes of other 
countries would say of them ? and another who applied the 
epithet “ hellish ” to the king’s advisers, was told that such 
language deserved to be answered by a blow The most con- 
siderable of these malcontents was Aziz {the Khan l A'zim), 
who was Akber’s foster brother, and one of his best generals 
This nobleman having been long absent in the government of 
Guzerat, his mother prevailed on Akber to invite him to come 
to court Aziz excused himself , and it appeared that his real 
objection was to shaving his beard and performing the pros- 
tration Akber, on this, wrote him a good humoured remon- 
strance , but Aziz persevering, he sent him a positive order 
to come to the capital Aziz, on this, threw up his government , 
and after writing an insolent and reproachful letter to Akber, 
in which he asked him if he had received a book 11 from heaven, 

** Abdul ICfidir the writer of the are called books by way of excellence, 
* Muntakhab ut Tawinkh. ' anti their followers. People of the 

** The Koriin the Old and New Book. ’ 

Testament, and the Psalms of David 



5iS ErFECTS OF HIS POLICY 

or if he could work miracles like Mahomet that he "presumed 
to introduce a nbw religion, warned him that he was on his way 
to eternal perdition, and concluded with a pra\er to God to 
bring him bach into the path of salvation After this explosion 
of zeal he embarked for Mecca without leave or notice In a 
short time, however, he found his situation irksome in that 
country, and returned to India where he made hi* submission, 
and Mas restored at once to his former place in the emperor’s 
favour and confidence 

But although this sort of opposition was surmounted, 
Akbcr s religion Mas too spiritual and abstracted to bo success 
ful with the bulk of mankind It seems never to have gone 
beyond a few philosophers and some interested priests and 
courtiers , and on 4kber’s death it expired of itself, and the 
Mussulman forms Mere quickly and almost silently restored by 
Jehangir The solar year was retained for some time longer, 
on account of its intrinsic advantages A liberal spirit of 
“T" 7 ’ survived the system to which it owed its 

. . * ff , lf extrinsic causes had not interrupted its progress, 

it might have ripened into some great reform of the existing 
superstitions ® 

Ti,„ A i ber c 5 I S ot , clan . n mer)t qf_onginahty f or his doctrines 
The learned Hindus had always maintained the real unity of 

^ rCS ? CCt £f wlthout Sieving the mythological 
?nr,™ hClr C , reed Tbo Cab,r Pantl “s, a Hindu sect which 
H v P “ y “, c f tur y •"*>«> Akbcr, had come still, nearer 
1 and [rom tk™ ho appears to bate borrowed 
Sled „1 arbltra , r y P arta °f h.s religions rules st.U, bo 
natum S predecessors m h,s conception of tbo Divino 
ludirrnent ° freedom wbicb ho allowed to private 

nonSV “ mUCh . moro Generous effort m a powerful 

objected persecution !T C US ° b —lf bkcly to bo an 

benrfUs C !r S c r °'r CniIO i S>StC T ,n '* tbou 6 b s0 eelebrated for tbo 
It oSv Mmcd fC .7 Cd ° n Ind,a ' P re “entcd no now .mention 

oFa 10 d nas^m fact° only^a. confirmation 

adtuil oT h~dm B b ft “Ss of b« Imgdom 8 " d ' J ”* 


^ In con poring Vklcri attempt 
to I uiul a ■} <tcm of pun> dcumj with 
• m lar ciperuDinU by modem co 
*® lnu *t remember tl o 

'•Mb uluch la wu oe< t unantcd and 
miut diAtinpud, l«twco 1 u a u rnt 

of a man who UU, U.o lead of hi* 


generation, and Hint of onotl cr who 
follows tho crowd oven in ita error* 
uud extravagance*. 

• [torn general view of tha rovo* 
nuo at different pc nod* *oo Tl on a*. 

o/ tkt ^nfAdn At of 
r5 u ' arui J ticnua rt tount* of O.t 

JllijUijj,; tff ( 1 1 J. — IIo ] 
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The objects of it were — 2. To obtain a correct measurement 
of the land 2 To ascertain the amount of the produce of 
each bigali *' of land, and to fix the proportion of that amount 
that each ought to pay to the gov eminent J To settle an 
equivalent, foi the proportion so fixed, m money 

1 For the first purposo Akber established a uniform 
standard to supersede the various measures formerly employed 
even by public officers He also improved the instruments of 
mensuration, and ho then deputed persons to mako a complete 
measurement of all the lands capablo of cultivation within the 
empire 

2 The assessment was not so simple as the measurement 1 
The land was divided into three classes, according to its fer- 1 
tihty , tho amount of each sort of produce that a bigali of each 
class’ would yield was ascertained tho average of tho three 
was assumed as tho produce of a bigali, and one third of that 
produce formed the gov eminent demand 11 But this assessment 
seems to have been only designed to fix a maximum , for evciy 
cultivator who thought tho amount claimed too high might 
insist on an actual measurement and division of tho crop 

As lands of equal fertility might bo differently circumstanced 
in otlcr lcspects, the following classification was formed for 
modifying that first mentioned — 1 Land which never re- 
quned a fallow paid tho full demand every harvest 2 Land 
which required fallows only paid when under cultivation J 
Land which had suffered from inundation, etc , or which had 
been three years out of cultivation, and required some expense 
to reclaim it, paid only two fifths for tho first jear, but went 
on increasing till tho fifth year, when it paid tho full demand 
4 Land which had been more than five years out of cultivation 
enjoyed still more favourable terms for tho first four years 

It is not explained m the “ A'yim Akben ” how tho com- 
parative fertility of fields was ascertained It is probable that tho 
three classes wero formed for each village, in consultation with 
the inhabitants, and the process would bo greatly facilitated 

21 An Indian land measure, con divided by 3 gi\ cs tho king s demand 
sidcrably more than half an acre on each bfgah — 4 mans 12 J sire 
* Thus assuming the produce of a If tho produce of a bigali of cotton 
blgah of wheat m mans (a measure of bo assumed — 
sometlung less than forty pounds) — mans sire 

mans sire Class 1 will yield . , 10 

CIbbs 1 would yield 18 Class 2 — — . . 7 20 

Class 2 — — , . 1 Class 3 — — . . C 

Class 3 — — . . 8 33 

Aggregate 22 20 

Aggregate 38 35 Average of the three 

which, divided by 3, gi\ es tho average classes 7 20 

—12 mans 38 J sirs , and that again King a demand (one 

third of tho average 2 or 
M M 
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by another classification made by the villagers for their own 
use, which seems to have subsisted from time immemorial 
By that distribution, all the land of every village is divided 
into a great many classes, according to its qualities , as black 
mould, red mould, gravelly, sandy, black mould mixed with 
stones, etc Other circumstances are also considered, such as 
command of water, vicinity to the village, etc , and great 
pains are taken so to apportion the different descriptions among 
the cultivators as to give equal advantages to all 

3 The quantity of produce due to the government being 
settled, it was next to be commuted for a money payment 
For this purpose, statements of prices current for the nineteen 
years preceding the survey were called for from every town 
and village , and the produce was turned into money according 
to the average of the rates shown in those statements » The 
commutation was occasionally reconsidered, with reference to 
the actual market prices and every husbandman was allowed 
to pay in kind if he thought the money rate was fixed too high 
All these settlements were at first made annually , but 
their continual recurrence being found to be vexatious, the 
settlement was afterwards made for ten years, on an average 
of the payments of the preceding ten 

The prolongation of the term mitigated another evil inherent 
in the system , for as the assessment varied with the sort of 
cultivation, it had all the effect of a tithe in mdispos ng the 
husbandman to cultivate a richer ’description of produce, 
which, though it might yield a greater profit, would have a 
higher tax to pay at the next settlement 

The above measurements and classifications were all care- 
fully recorded , the distribution of land, and increase or 
diminution of revenue, were all yearly entered into the village 
registers agreeably to them , and they still continue in use, 
even in parts of India which had not been conquered in Akber’s 
time, and where their own merits have since introduced them 
At the same time when Akber made these improvements 
respecting tho land tax, ho abolished a vast number of vexa- 
tious taxes and fees to officers 

He also made a new re-venue division of the country into 
portions, each yielding a cror (* e 10 000,000) of darns, equal 
to 250,000 rupees, or £25,000 , tho collector of each of winch 
was called tho cron *• This arrangement did not last, and tho 
ancient Hindu division is again universally established 
, -the result of these measures was to reduce the amount of 
the public demand considerably, but to dimmish the defalcation 
in realizing it , so that tho profit to tho state remained nearly 

* t°° Uus * Sir H Elliot a Suppl Glottary p 193 — Fd ] 
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the same, while the pressure on individuals was much lessened 
Abul Fa?l even asserts that the assessment was lighter than 
that of Shir Shah, although he professed to take only one- 
fourth of the produce, while Akber took one third 

Akber’s instructions to his revenue officer*, have come down 
to us, and show his anxiety for the liberal administration of 
his system, and for the ease and comfort of his subjects Some 
particulars of his mode of management also appear in those 
instructions There is no farming of any branch of the revenue, 
and the collectors are enjoined, in their agreements and collec- 
tions, to deal directly with individual cultivators, and not to 
depend implicitly on the headman and accountant of the 
village ” 

On the whole, this great reform, much as it promoted the 
happiness of the existing generation, contained no principle of 
progressive improvement, and held out uo hopes to the rural 
population by opening paths by which it might spread into 
other occupations, or rise by individual exertions within its 
own No mode of administration, indeed, could effect these 
objects as long as the subdivision of land by inheritance checked 
all extensive improvement in husbandry, at the same time that 
it attached to the soil those members of each family who might 
have betaken themselves to commerce, or other pursuits such 
as would have increased the value of raw produce, and raised 
the price of agricultural labour, by diminishing the competition 
for that species of employment 

The author of the reform was Raja Todar Mai, by whose 
name it is still called everywhere The military services of 
this minister have already been mentioned Abul Fazl describes 
him as entirely devoid of avarice and quite sincere, but of a 
malicious and vindictive temper, and so observant of the fasts 
and other superstitions of the Hindu religion as to draw down 
on him reproof even from Akber a 

Though we have not a particular explanation of Akber’s 
system in other departments, as we have in that of revenue, 
a general notion of it maj be made out from his instructions 
to Ins officers *® 

The empire was divided into fifteen subahs or provmces s * 


” Gladwin a Aym Albert \oI i 
pp 303 — 312 

8 Chalmers IIS translation of the 
A1 bcm&mch 

9 Gladwin & Ay n* Albert \ol 1 
pp 2J— 303 

30 Twelve of these were in Hmdo 
stan and tlixee in the Dockan tl ooo 
last were increased after the conquest 
of B jit pur and Colconda, to sir 


[The ong nal fifteen were Allahabad 
Agra Oudh Ajmir Guzerat Boh&r, 
Bengal Delhi Cabul Lali6r, Multan, 
Main i Berur Ivlidmfesh Ahmeil 
nagir Tl o three additional were 
Bidar Haideribad and Bfjopur — 
Ed ] The titlo of sipdh sdlar was 
cl anged after A1 bor a tirno to subali 
dar and an additional officer was 
mt reduced under the title of 


fi32 ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

The chief officer in each was the viceroy (si pah solar), who lnd 
the complete control, civil and military, subject to the instruc- 
tions of the king 

Under him were the revenue functionaries above mentioned, 
and also the military commanders of districts (foujdar*), whose 
authority extended over the local soldiery or militia, and over 
all military establishments and lands assigned to militarj 
purposes, as well as over the regular troops within their juris- 
diction , and whooo duty it was to suppress all disorders that 
required force within the same limits 

Justice was administered by a court composed of an officer 
named mir 1 adl (lord justice) and a cazi The latter conduitcd 
tho trial and stated the law , the other passed judgment, and 
seems to have been the superior authority , tho distinction 
probably arising from the modification introduced by the will 
of tho pnnee and the customs of the country into tho strict 
Mahometan law, of which the cazi was the organ 

Hio polico of considerable towns was under an officer called 
the cotwal , in smaller places it was under tho revenue ofiiccr, 
ttn “J n villages, of course, under tho internal authorities ” 

The tono of instructions to all these functionaries is just and 
benevolent, though by no means exempt from tho vagueness 
and puerility that is natural to Asiatic writings of this sort 
-those to tho cotwal keep up the prying and meddling 
character of tho police under a despotism , they prohibit 
lorest ailing und rigrating, etc. ; and in the midst of bomo very 
sensible directions, there is an order that any ono who drinks 
out ol tho cup of tho common executioner shall lose his h ind ; 
% n «i'° r i °/ ^ ulu * a,u * tho more surprising ns tho spirit 
ot air the rules for administering justice is liberal and humane. 
*\ letter of instructions to tho governor of Guzerut, preserved 
in a beparato history of that province, restricts his puimhmcuU 
to putting in irons, whipping, and diath ; enjoining him to bo 
sparing m capital punishmuits, and, unless m cases of dan a crou* 
MUmon, to inflict none until he has bent tho proceedings 
to court and received the emperor’s confirm ition. Capital 
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punishment is not to be accompanied with mutilation or 
other cruelty ** 

Amidst the reforms of other departments, Akber did not 
forget his army If it had cost a long and dangerous struggle 
to bring that body to submit to orders, it scarcely required a 
less 'exertion, at a later period, to introduce economy and 
efficiency into the management of it 

It had been usual to grant lands and assignments on the 
revenue, and leave the holder to realize them without check , 
while musters were irregular and deceptive, being often made 
up by servants and camp followers mounted for the day on 
borrowed horses 

Akberput a stop to the first of these abuses, by paying the ? 
troops m cash from the treasury whenever it was practicable , ' 
and establishing checks on jagirs, where such existed The 
other was cured by rendering musters necessary before pay, 
by describing every man’s features and person on the roll, 
and branding every horse with the king’s mark that ever had 
been numbered in his service Camels, oxen, carts, and all^ 
things necessary for the movement of troops were also mustered 
and paid at fixed rates 

But even m its highest state of perfection the army was 
not very well organized It was not divided into bodies, each 
of a certain number, and with a fixed proportion of officers 
the system was for the king to name officers as he thought 
necessary, who were called mansabdars, and who were divided 
into classes, of commanders of 10,000, commanders of 5,000, 
etc , down to commanders of 10 These numbers, in all but 
the lowest classes, were merely nominal, and were adopted 
to fix the rank and pay of the holders Each entertained 
whatever number he was especially authorised to keep (some- 
times not a tenth of his nominal command), and that number 
was mustered, and paid from the treasury Their united 
quotas made up the army , and when a force went on service, 
the king appointed the commander and some of the chief 
officers, below whom there was, probably, no chain of sub- 
ordination, except what arose from each man’s authority over 
his own quota None but the king’s sons held a rank above the 
command of 6,000 , and of the latter class there were only thirty 
persons, including princes of the blood and Rajput rajas 
The whole number, down to commanders of 200, was not 450 ** 

* l Bird 8 History of Gu-erat, p 391 discipline, and of instruction in tac- 

53 These numbers are from the list tics as well as by the character of the 
in the A yini ^itbm , it 13 uncertain horsemen, who were a sort of gentle 
to which period of the reign it refers men, and more intelligent than or* 
The extremely small number of offi- dmajy troopers in a regular army. 

Cers is explained by the absence of 
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Each mansabdar was required to keep half as many infantry 
as horsemen , and of the infantry, a fourth were required to 
be matclilockmen the rest might be archers 

Besides these troops under mansabdars, there was a con- 
siderable body of the best description of horsemen, who took 
service individually, and were called ahdis {i e single men, or 
individuals) Their pay depended on their merits , it was 
always much higher than that of a common horseman These 
last, if from beyond the Indus, received 25 rupees a month , 
„ an d if Indian, 20 The matchlockmen received 6 rupees at 
most, and the archers a3 low as 24 

The mansabdars were very liberally paid, 11 but no part of 
their emoluments or commands was hereditary On a chiefs 
death, the king conferred some rank — generally a moderate one 
at first — on his son, and added a pension if the father’s merits 
entitled him to it 

We have no means of guessing the number of the troops 
In later times, Aurangzib was conjectured to have had 200,000 
effective cavalry, 51 besides artillery and undisciplined infantry 
It is not likely that Akber had as many Abul Fazl says the 
local militia of the provinces amounted to 4,400,000 , but this 
is probably an exaggerated account of those bound by their 
tenure to give a limited service in certain cases probably few 
cOuld be called on for more than a day or two to beat the woods 
for a hunting party , and many, no doubt, belonged to hill 
rajas and tribes who never served at all 

Beside the fort of Attok, already mentioned, many military 
woiks were erected by Akber The walls and citadels of Agra 
jand Allahabad much surpass the rest they are lofty curtains 
and toivers of cut stone, with deep ditches, and ornamented, 
m the Indian way, with turrets, domes, and battlements, 
each of the gateways being a stately edifice that would make 
a suitable entrance to a royal palace He also built and forti 
1 ie the town of Tattehpur Sikn, which was his principal 
residence, and which, though now deserted, is one of the most 
India” 8peClmens that rema,n of the former grandeur of 


31 The sums in llio tables in th< 
A mniALbcr i cannot relate to persona 
nUonancea alone , but ace Bernier 

, 1 P^. 89 Ho mentions that In: 

patron Ddmsliraand Ivlian had thi 
l 000, Mltl, 1 tho real commani 
ol 600 horse, and had near 6 00( 

P er roensem 

Bernier 

* P** 1 ' 0 *! Heber describes its com 

manding situation on a hill, the nob!. 


flight of step3 which ascends to the 
portal tower, the extent and ncli 
carving of the patace above all the 
mosque with the mnjestio propor 
tions and beautiful architecture of 
the quadrangle and cloisters of which 
it forms one side (Vol n p 500) 
The same judicious observer gives an 
account of the buildings within Afjra, 
The principal are, * a beautiful 
mosque of white marble, carved with 
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The same methodical system was carried through all 
branches of Akber’s service. The “ Ayini Akberi ” (Regula-j 
tions of Akber), by Abul Fazl, from which the above account’ 
of the civil and military arrangements is mostly taken, contains 
a minute description of the establishment and regulations of 
every department, from the Mint and the Treasury down to 
the fruit, perfumery, and flower offices, the kitchen, and the 
kennel. The w hole presents an astonishing picture of magnifi- 
cence and good order ; where unwieldy numbers are managed 
without disturbance, and economy is attended to in the midst 
of profusion. — 

The extent of these establishments appears from the work 
just mentioned, and the contemporary historians ; 17 but the 
effeci can be best judged of by the descriptions of the Europeans, 
who saw them in Akber’s own time, or under the reign of his 
immediate successor, Jebangir. 

His camp equipage consisted of tents and portable houses, 
in an enclosure formed by a high wall of canvas screens, and 
containing great halls for public receptions, apartments for 
feasting, galleries for exercise, and chambers for retirement ; 
all framed of the most costly materials, and adapted to the 
most luxurious enjoyment. 

The enclosure was 1,530 yards square. The tents and wall 
were of various colours and patterns within, but all red on the 
outside, and crowned with gilded globes and pinnacles, forming 
a sort of castle in the midst of the camp. The camp itself 
showed like a beautiful city of tents, of many colours, disposed 
in streets without the least disorder, covering a space of about 
five miles across, and affording a glorious spectacle when seen 
at once from a height.’* 

The greatest displays of his grandeur were at the annual 
feasts of the vernal equinox, and the king’s birthday. They 
lasted, fnr. sfty.er.aL dajjs, , diirinig which, tJiftrft, waa, a. fgmexaL fain, 
and many processions and other pompous shows. The king’s 
usual place was in a rich tent, in the midst of awnings to keep 
off the sun. At least two acres were thus spread with silk and 


exquisite simplicity and elegance ” ; 
ami the palace, built mostly of the 
same material, and containing some 
noble rooms The great hall 13 “a 
splendid cdiQco, supported by pillars 
and arches of nlulo marble, more 
.nobly simple than that of Delhi 
The ornaments, carving, and mosaic 
of the smaller apartments are equal 
or superior to anything which is de- 
scribed as found m the Alhambra ” 
(Vol. i. p 587 ) Among Akber’s 
principal works must be mentioned 


the tomb of Hum&yiin at Delhi, a 
great and solid edifice erected on a 
terrace raised abov e the surrounding 
country, and surmounted by 0 . vast 
dome of white marble. 

37 Akber had never less than 5,000 
elephants and 12,000 stable horses, 
besides vast hunting and hawking 
establishments, etc , etc. (Fenshta, 
vol n. p 281.) 

38 Sir Thomas Roe, in Churchill’s 
Voyages. Terry’s Voyage, p. 398, 
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gold carpets and hangings, as nch as velvet, embroidered with 
gold, pearl, and precious stones, could make them” The 
nobility had similar pavilions, where they received visits from 
each other, and sometimes from the king , dresses, jewel* 
horses, and elephants were bestowed on the nobility , the W‘ 
was weighed m golden scales against silver, gold, perfume^ 
and other substances m succession, which were distributed 
among the spectators Almonds and other fruits, of gold and 
si ver, were scattered by the king’s own hand, and eagerly 
caught up by the courtiers, though of little intrinsic value 
n e great day of each festival, the king was seated on lus 
throne, m a marble palace, surrounded by nobles wearing Ini’ll 
heron, plumes and “ sparkling with diamonds like the firma- 
ment Many hundred elephants passed before him in 
companies, all most richly adorned, and the leading elephant 
of each company with gold plates on its head and breast, set 
with rubies and emeralds 11 

Trains of caparisoned horses followed , and, after them, 
L'rr 03 ^' ’'T' tl S ers ’ and panthers, hunting leopards, 
hounds, and hawks , " the whole concluding with an innumer- 
able host of cavalry glittering with cloth of gold 

much I' 0 ° f aU j th,a s P lemJ our, Akber appeared with as 

niA mpInHy m dignity He is thus described by two 
European eye-witnesses, with some parts of whose account I 
^ ^ ’‘-story- After remarking that he Tad” ss 

sat fofmu rt Ua " ? hC a As,at ' 0 P rmccs ’ “ml that he stood or 
“affable t J* a '} ralnlst < :r Justice, 11 they say, that “ lie 

skdw m meel ,e i ,C ?‘' that he IS 

etc of smr "a 3 , ar ^’ 113 making guns, casting ordnance, 
indukrmm 1 S , oeps but threo hoaIS a day. cunoush 
° tUe vu S ar . seeming to grace them and 
grandees In ^‘th more respective ceremonies than tlio , 
Scr ,; » “ fCarCd ° f terrible to his 

,s The principal authorities fortius 
account f Akber 8 reign are Fcmhto. 
tno Albcmameh by Abul FazJ 
the Muntakhab ut TawanLh, IvhAfI 
Khiln and tbo Khalotat ut Tattfr.lh. 
Abul h azU in tins reign shows alt Jus 
usual merits, and moro than lus usual 


* Hawkins m Purchase Pilgrim*, 

Z b,r , T Ro ° 6a >* “I I never 

* * ucl ‘ inestimable wealth * 
bir T lloo 

J* Pinner, vol i p 43 
11 Purchos vol \ n sic 


M I * it was a custom of tlm l j s nal ments, and moro than lus usual 

cmjieron, to sit d U> on“! f or P «I ) Every event 

purposo of hearing and irdre*Bin„ .i, 1 hat had a tendency to tako from tho 

complaints of the poor le and goodness, wisdom, or power of Akhcr 

twice, hut tl is t£, ci ua lS? “ P/^ or miiatated . an 1 a 

tinued by Alamglr s suc«™ *‘ mfn u nn strv.n of panegyric and In- 

wluch tended greatly to iJSl; » k ?P l "I 1 wl»»l» d.-gust. tho 

of their subjects "S;*: n ^‘ r , w,U ' 1,10 “utlwr. and almost 

Initial AAdn p. 3, not' 1— Ln 1 U U 1 Ml * Amidst these un- 

J meaning flourishes, the real ments of 
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Akber disappear, and it is from other 
authors that we learn the motives o£ 
his actions, the difficulties ho had to 
contend with, and the resources by 
which they were surmounted The 
gross flattery of a book written by one 
so well acquainted with Akbcr’a dis 
position, and submitted, it appears, 
to his own inspection, leaves an 1 m 
gres3ion of tlio \ aruty of that prince, 
which is almost the only blot on his 
otherwise admirable character The 
Akbcrnamch was brought down by 
Abul Fazl nearly to the time of his 
own death, m the forty seventh year 
of the reign, and was continued for 
the remaining period of upwards of 
three years by a person named 
Enayet UUah, or Mahoramed SAha 
X could never have availed myself 
of this work without the aid of a 
manuscript translation of Lieutenant 
Chalmers of the Madras army, in 
the possession of the Roval Asiatic 
Society The Muntalhab ut Ta 
toanlh was finished m the end of the 
fortieth year of the reign It is 
written by Abdul Ivddir of BadAun, 
and is a history of the Mahometan 
kings of India The facts are chiefly 
taken from the Tabakati Alien down 
to the thirty seventh year of Akbcr a 
reign, when that book ends The 
whole of that reign, however, has 
many additions from the author s 
own knowledge, and takes its colour 
from his prejudices Abdul KAdir 
was a learned man employed by 
Akber to make translations from 
Sanskrit , but, being a bigoted Mus 
sulman, he quarrelled with Abul Fazl 
and Fern, and has filled his book with 
invectives against their irreUgion and 
that of Akber (see page 522, note) 
He lias arso recorded many other 
grievances complained of at that 
time, and has disclosed those parts 
of the picture which were thrown 
into the shade by Abul Fazl The 


impression of Akber left by this 
almost hostile narrative is much more 
favourable than that made by his 
panegyrist [This part of his history 
was published m 1865 in the Biblio- 
theca Indica ] KhAfi KhAn and the 
author of the Kholasat u( Taudrikh 
are later compilers [the latter vva3 a 
Hindu, named Sanjan Rai Munolii) 
The Tabakati Albert, written by Ri 
zdm ud din Hervl, is a history of the 
Mahometan lungs down to the thirty- 
sev entli of Akber, and is said to be a 
work of great merit , but although I 
have access to n copy, I ara unabto to 
avail myself of it, for want of the 
assistance I require to make out the 
character Besides the original of 
Rhafi Khan, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Major A Gordon, of the 
Madras establishment for the usa of 
a manuscript translation made by 
him of the work of that historian 
down to near the end of Jehangir s 
reign It is much to bo regretted 
that this excellent translation has not 
been carried on to tho end of the 
history, which comes down to recent 
times, and affords the only full and 
connected account of the whole 
period which it embraces [The 
Tabakati Albert appears to be the 
best authority for Akber a reign, after 
Abul Fazl It has been very well 
translated by Professor Dowson in 
his Hut of India, vol v pp 177 — 
476 For an interesting account of 
the Hindu rajas under tho Moghul 
gov emment, in this and the following 
reigns, see an article by Mr Bloch 
raann, rn the Calcutta Review, April, 
1871 Mr Blochmann has also pub- 
lished in the Btbl Indtca a new trans- 
lation of Abul Fazl s Ay\m Albert, 
with vafuable historical notes In 
vol i pp 30S — 537, he has compiled 
a most useful senes of biographical 
notices of the nobles of Akber’a court. 
—Ed ] 
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JEHANGIR— SHAH JEIIAN 


CHAPTER I 

JEH (NGfR 

AD 1C 03, ah 1014— A» 1C27, AH 1307 
State of India at the accession of Jehangir, October, a d 1605, JamAda’l akhir, 
A H 1014 — Moderate measures at the commencement of his reign — 
Flight of Prince Khusrou, March, ad 1C0G , Zi Haj 8, ah 1014 
—His rebellion — Quashed — Barbarous punishment of the rebels — 
Imprisonment of Khusrou — Wars in MAwdr and m the Deckan, ad 
1607, a h 1016 — Insurrection of a pretended Khusrou, a d 1607 to 
1610, a h 1017 to 1019—111 success of the war m the Deckan — Malik 
Amber — He recovers Ahmednagar — Marriage of the emperor withJNur 
Jehan, A.D 1011, ah 1020 — Her history — Her influence — Combined 
attack on Ahmednagar— Defeated by Mahlt Amber, ad 1612 , ah 1021 
War with MAwAr — Victories and moderation of ShAh Jehan (Prince 
Khumun) — The rana submits on honourable terms, A D 1614, A n 
10-3 Influence of Shah Jehan — Supported by Nur JehAn — Insurrec- 
tion m CAbul quelled— Embassy of Sir T Roe— His account of the 
empire, court, and character of Jehangir — Prince Khusrou — Unpopu 
lanty of Shah Jehan — Prince Parvis — ShAli JehAn declared heir 
apparent — Sent to settle the Deckan — The emperor moves to M&ndti, 
October, A d 1616 , Zi KAda, A.H 1025 — Sir T Roe’s description of 
his march— Complete success of Shah JehAn, March, ad 1617, 
Rabl ul nwwal, a h 1026— Residence of the emperor and Shah Jehan 
111 of the disturbances m the Deckan, A D 1621, 

ah 1030— ShAh Jehan marches to quell them— His success in the 
held He comes to terms with Malik Amber — Dangerous illness of 
theemperor— Measures of Pannzand Shah JehAn, about September, a.d. 
10 Z 1 , A H 1030— Suspicious death of Khusrou— Alienation of the 
empress from Sli ah Jehan— Candahar taken by the Persians, A D 1621, 
t * Jehan ordered to retake it — His reluctance to leave 

t ti“ te ! pnso commlttcd ^ Prince Shehri>Ar, to whom roost 
oi chan jchAn a troops are transferred— MohAbat Khan called to court 
t^v 8 Increased distrust between the eroperor and Shall 

Jehan— Rebelhon of Shah Jehan — Advance of the emperor, Februarj, 
KkiK i i?/ A H 1 ® 32 — Rotreat of Shall Jehan — Its consequences— 
. i n , r ^ ea ^ mto T^lmgAna— Makes his way to Bengal, A D 
J ? 1033— Obtains possession of Bengal and Behar— He is 
PrUM £ Parviz 111111 Moh&bat Khan— Is defeated and flies 
A JcL, Deckan— -State of the Deckan— ShAh JehAn unites with Malik 
_nfwTi7 eSSe 1 by PatvIz and Mohabat KhAn— Deserted by his army 
lua sobmisaion to the emperor, a d 1625, A n 1034— The 
MohAbat Th«n 6 V a8 ^lf St th ® RQ 3hen.ya 3 m CAbul-Persecution of 
court T; r , , i * the empress — -His history — He is summoned to 
seizin I * rSa ent of hla 60X1 ln law hy the emperor — MohAbat 
— P^or 8 person, March, ad 1626 , JemAda’ 2, A.H 1035 
ropSith tn! 0f , Nur J 0 hdn- Sh e attacks MohAbat’a camp-la 
_ Insecuntv nt u'hu° 8 , 3 ' ®’*o Joma the emperor m his confinement 
betmsnftn MohAbat s power— Artifices of the emperor— Quarrel 
of Nur Taha- IPHta and the kings troops — Plots and preparations 
-HeTs - e8 . C ot^ JehAnglr— Terms granted to MohAbat KhAn 

ioins KhAh | h * h dehan — He breaks with tlie emperor, and 

^ “wSaSSTK - death of JehAn8ir * ° ctoi * r 28f 
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S£l(m took possession of tho government immediately on his 
father’s death, and assumed tho title of Jehangir (Conqueror 
of tho World) 

He found tho whole of his dominions on the north of tho 
Nerbadda m a state of as great tranquillity as could be expected 
m so extensive an empire The rebellion of Osmdn continued 
in Bengal, but was confined to part of that province Tlio 
contest with tho rani of Oudipur was a foreign war, and tho 
success, though not complete was on tho side of tho emperor 
Affairs wore a worse aspect in tho Deck in, where tho Nizam 
Shulu government of Ahmed nig a r seemed to bo recovering 
from tho loss of its capital, and more likely to regain some of 
tho territory it lnd been deprived of than to bo completely 
subverted by tho arms of the Moguls 

Jchangir’s first measures were of a much more benevolent 
and judicious character than might havo been expected of 
him Ho conlirmcd most of Ins father’s old officers in their 
stations , and issued edicts, remitting somo vox ltious duties 
which had survived Akber’s reforms, forbidding tho bales of 
merchants to be opened by persons in authority without their 
free consent, directing that no soldiers or servants of the state 
should quarter themselves on pmnto houses, abolishing tho 
punishments of cutting off ears and noses, and introducing 
other salutary regulations Notvv ithstanding bus ow n notorious 
habits, ho strictly forbade tho use of wine, and regulated that 
of opium , subjecting all offenders against his rules to severo 
punishment 

He restored tho Mahometan confession of faith on his coin, 
together with most of tho forms of that religion He, however, 
kept up some of Akber’s rules regarding abstinence from meat 
on particular days He observed somo of his superstitious 
devotions , he exacted tho ceremony of prostration from all 
who approached him , and although, in his writings, ho affects 
the devout stylo usual to all Mussulmans, ho never acquired, 
and probably did not seriously pretend to, tho character of a 
religious man The general impression is, that though more 
superstitious, ho was less devout, than Akber, and had little 
feeling of religion even when abstracted from all peculiar 
tenets Among his earliest measures was ono for affording} 
easy access to complaints, on which ho valued himself at least 
as highly as tho efficacy of tho invention deserved a chain > 
was hung from a part of tho wall of tho citadel, accessible, ' 
without difficulty, to all descriptions of people , it communi- 
cated with a cluster of golden bells within the emperor’s own 
apartment, and he was immediately apprised by tho sound 
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of the appearance of a suitor, and thus rendered independent 
of any officers inclined to keep back information 

The hatred which had so long subsisted between the new 
emperor and his eldest son \v r as not likely to havo been dinun* 
ished by the events which preceded the accession Khusrou 
had ever since remained in a state of sullenness and dejection 
and it is by no means probable that JehaDgir’s treatment of 
him was such as would be likely to soothe his feelings His 
behaviour does not appear to have given rise to any suspicion, 
until upwards of four months after the accession , when 
Jehangir was awaked, at midnight, with the intelligence that 
his son had fled, with a few attendants, and taken the road to 
Delhi Ho immediately despatched a light forco in pursuit 
of him and followed himself, in the morning, with all the 
troops he could collect 


■mn^^ 1USr0U i' aS J ? ined ’ soon after leaving Agra, by a body of 
.J00 horse, whom he met on their march to the capital He 
procee ed by Delhi, subsisting his troops by plunder, and by 
the time he reached the Panjab had collected a body of 
upaar 3 of 10,000 men Tile city of Labor was betrayed to 
him and he was making an ineffectual attempt to reduce the 
^ hen h a "'“'’“tobed by the approach of his father's 
advanced guard Y1 hen this was announced to him, he drew 
his force out of Labor, and attacked the royal troops , but, 
although he had the advantage of engaging a detachment, 
defeat d Qab d ° Ser a „ succ ‘»sful opposition He was totally 
r,m ’ “d ’ “T 8 fled m thB dlrect >°- of Cabul, ho was 
™ S d l n , a bo . at as he was passing the Hydaspes, and 

rebellmn d * br ?' 1 8 Ut “ chams bef ore his father The whole 
rebellion did not last above a month 

fnlW™ r t U i? v r nc }V*} ad'H'ers, and many of his common 
an onumt™ V nt °f ^ a “ ds of the “>P“or. and afforded him 
He orderetMnn ^P^ymg all the ferocity of hi, character 
from th*. ait*, t t ^ P risoners to be impaled in a line leading 
onThelZd, r t f'v and he aapatfates, in his Memoim, 
Z barb ‘ he,r fn « h,M “gomes ' To complete 
lnie on an el’en! a ^ e bls son Khusrou be carried along the 
rhmoctafc- t 8 3 maoe bearer calkd out to him, 
Tlie unhapnv Kliiwm ° rcc ^J e the salutations of his servants * 
w.th„^S^r. PaSS J ed tbree d “y s ' “ tears and groans, 
the deepest mekncholy 31111 rema,ned f ° r loa S a prey to 


88 * Pncaa Mtmoirs of J ehdngir, p 

* Khif! Khin 

* Memoir* 0 / Jekdnglr, p 89 The 


general account of tha rebellion is 
from JehAngur a Memoir*. Kfi&fi Khan 
“ad Gladwin 
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Prince Parviz, the emperor’s second son, had been sent, 
under the guidance of A'saf Khan, against the rana of Oudipur, 
very soon after the accession he was recalled on the flight 
of Khusrou, but in that short interval he had effected an accom- 
modation with the rana, and now joined his father’s camp 

In the spring of the next year, Jehangir went to Cabul , 
and, when at that city, he showed some favour to Khusrou, 
ordering his chains to be taken off, and allowing him to walk 
in a garden within the upper citadel If he had any disposition 
to carry his forgiveness further, it was checked by a conspiracy, 
wlucli was detected some time after, to release Khusrou, and 
to assassinate the emperor 

On his return to Agra, Jehangir sent an army, under 
Mohabat Khan, against the rana of Oudipur, with whom the 
war had been renewed , and another, under the Khani Khanan, 
to effect a settlement of the Deckan Prince Parviz was 
afterwards made nominal commander of the latter force ho 
was too young to exercise any real authority 

The only event of importance in the following years was 
an insurrection at Patna by a man of tho lowest order, who 
assumed the character of Khusrou, and seizing on the city 
m consequence of the supineness of the local officers, drew 
together so many followers, that he engaged the governor of 
the province in the field, and some time elapsed before he was 
driven back into Patna, made prisoner, and put to death 

In the end of the year 1610, affairs in the Deckan assumed 
a serious aspect After the taking of Ahmednagar, the conduct , 
of the government of the new king fell into the hands of an 
Abyssinian named Malik Amber This minister founded a 
new capital on the site of the present Aurangabad , and mam 
tamed for a long series of years, the apparently sinking fortunes 
of the Nizam Sliahi government His talents were not confined 
to war he introduced a new revenue system into the Deckan, 
perhaps in imitation of Tocfar Mai , and it has given fns name 
a universal celebrity in the Deckan equal to that enjoyed m 
Hindostan by the other great financier 4 Malik Amber profited 
by some dissensions which fell out between the Khani Khanan 
and the other generals , and prosecuted his advantages with 
such success that he repeatedly defeated the Mogul troops, 
retook Ahmednagar, and compelled the Khani Khanan himself 
to retire to Burhanpur In these circumstances, Jehangir 
recalled his general, and conferred the command on Khan 
Jehan 

It was in the sixth year of his reign that Jehangir 


\ 
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a mamago with tho celebrated Nur Jclmn, an event which 
influenced all tho succeeding transactions of Ins life 

The grandfather of tins lady was a natno of Tcherdn, in 
Persia, and held a high civil oflico under tho government of 
that country His son, Mirza Glnyns, wns reduced to poverty, 
and determined to seek for a maintenance by emigrating, with 
Ins wife, and a family consisting of two sons and a daughter, 
to India Ho was pursued by misfortune even in this attempt , 
and by tho tirno the caravan with winch ho travelled reached 
Candahar, ho was reduced to circumstances of great distress 
Immediately on lus arrival in that city Ins wife was delivered 
of Nur Jehun , and into so abject a condition had tlioy fallen, 
that tho parents wero unable to provido for tho conveyance of 
their infant, or to maintain tho mother so as to admit of her 
giving it support Tho futuro empress was therefore oxposed 
on tho road by winch tho caravan was next morning to proceed 
She was observed by a principal merchant of tho party, who 
felt compassion for her situation, and was struck with her 
beauty , ho took her up, and resolved to eduento her as lus own 
As a woman in a situation to act as anursowas not easy to 
bo found m a caravan, it is a matter of no surprise that her 
own mother should have been tho person employed in that 
capacity , and tho merchant's attention being thus drawn to 
the distresses of the family, he relieved their immediate wants , 
and perceiving the father and his eldest son to bo men much 
above their present condition, ho employed them in matters 
connected with his business, and became much interested in 
their fate By his means they wero introduced to Akber, 
and, being placed in some subordinate employments, they soon 
rose by their own abilities 


In the meantime Nur Jehan grew up, and began to e\cito 
admiration by her beauty and elegance Sho often accom- 
panied her mother, who had free access to the harem of Akber, 
and there attracted the notice of Jehangir, then Prince Selim 
ttis behaviour gave 80 much uneasiness to her mother, as to 
Ti,™° l t0 fP ea k °* lfc to the princess whom she was visiting 
in wSa her ’ he T 56 wa3 laid before Akber, who remonstrated 
™in h ihn??A and ’ at t i° Same t,me ’ recommended that Nur 
S f b6 f arnad ’ and removed from the prmce’s sight 

Tnt ^ d “ Shl f Af S an Khan, a young Pers.an lately 
come mto the serv.ee, and to lum Akber gave a jag.r m Bengal > 

mdprlnTnW 61113 we , le “ ofc efficient to efface the impression 
. bo f wu’ and> a ^ er be had been about a year on the 
throne, he took the opportunity of Ins foster brother Kutb ud 
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dm’s going as viceroy of Bengal to charge him to procure for 
him the possession of the object of his passion 

It was probably expected that all opposition from the 
husband would be prevented by influence and promises , but 
S lur Afgan had a higher sense of honour, and no sooner sus- 
pected the designs that were entertained than he resigned his 
command, and left off wearing arms, as a sign that he w as no 
longer in the king’s service 

The further progress of the affair does not appear it must 
have been such as to alarm Slur Afgan , for the viceroy having 
taken occasion to visit the part of the province where he resided, 
and having sent to invite his attendance, he went to pay his 
visit with a dagger concealed in his dress An mterview begun 
in such a spirit might be expected to close in blood Shir 
Afgan, insulted by the proposals, and enraged at the threats 
of the viceroy, took his revenge with his dagger, and was 
himself immediately dispatched by the attendants 

The murder of the viceroy, which was ascribed to a treason 
able conspiracy, gave a colour to all proceedings against the 
family of the assassin Nur Jehan was seized, and sent as a 
prisoner to Delhi Jehangir soon after offered her marriage, 
and applied all his address to soothe and conciliate her , but 
Nur Jehan was a high spirited as well as an artful woman, 
and it is not improbable that she was sincere in her rejection 
of all overtures from one whom she looked on as the murderer 
of her husband Her repugnance was so strongly displayed 
as to disgust Jehangir He at length placed her among the 
attendants on his mother, and appeared to have entirely dis- 
missed her from his thoughts 

His passion, however, was afterwards revived , and reflec- 
tion having led his mistress to think more favourably of his 
offers, their marriage was celebrated with great pomp , and 
Nur Jehan was raised to honours such as bad jjever before 
been enjoyed by the consort of any king in India • From tins 
period her ascendency knew no bounds her father was made 
prime minister, her brother was placed in a lugh station 
The emperor took no step without consulting her , and, on 
every affair in which she took an interest, her will was law 
Though her swav produced bad consequences in the end, it 
was beneficial ou the whole Her father was a wise and 
upright minister , and it must have been, in part at least, 
owing to her influence that so great an improvement took 
place m the conduct of Jehangir after the first few years of his 
reign He was still capricious and tyrannical, but he was no 

• \mong other marks of sovo- along with the emperor a. J~ 
rcignty her narno was put on tho com MaraJen, p C35 ) 
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longer guilt} of such barbaious cruelties as before, and 
although ho still carried lus excess in w mo to the lowest stage 
of inebriety yet it w as at night, and in his private apartments 1 
In the occupations which kept him all day before the eyes of 
his subjects, ho seems to have suppoited his character with 
sufficient dignity, and without any breaches of decorum Nur 
Johan’s capacity was not less remarkable than her grace and 
beauty , it was exerted in matters proper to her sex, as well 
as in state affairs The magnificence of the emperor’s court 
was increased by her taste, and the exjiense was diminished 
by her good arrangement She contrived impiovemciits in 
the furniture of apartmentp introduced female diesses more 
becoming than any m use before her t me and it is a question 
m India whether it is to her or her mother that they owe the 
invention of ottar of roses * One of the accomplishments by 
which she captivated Jehangir is said to have been her facility 
m composing extempore verses 

It was not long after the timo of this marriage that the 
disturbances m Bengal were put an end to by tho defeat and 
death of Osman The satisfaction derived from this event 
was more than counterbalanced by tho ill success of the war 
in the Deckan Jehangir had determined to make up for the 
languor of Ins former operations by a combined attack from 
all the neighbouring provinces Abdullah Khan, viceroy of 
Guzerat, was to invade Malik Amber’s territory from that 
province at the same moment that the armies under Prince 
Parviz and Khan Jehan Loch, reinforced by Raja Man Sing, 
were to advance from Kliandesh and Berar But this well 
concerted plan entirely failed in the execution Abdullah 
Khan advanced prematurely from Guzerat, and Malik Amber 
did not lose a moment in profiting by his mistake His mode 
of war was much tho same as that of the modern Alarattas 
wing to the neighbourhood of the European ports his artillery 
was superior to that of the emperor, and afforded a rallying 
point on which he could always collect his army , but his active 
means of offence were Ins light cavalry He intercepted the 
supplies and harassed the march of the Moguls , he hovered 
roun eir army when halted , alarmed them with false 
attacks , and often made real incursions into different parts 
off much booty, and keeping up 
continual disorder and trepidation Abdullah Khan was so 

chanaWii^coin'Tlnn.d 0 ^ * inoa Klian ment ons that the same quan 
»“ll f. k!;“ “ ‘ t*ty Of ottar (one tdla) which l a re 

cup in h a hand —Ed 1 a3 rttl3ln 8 a members Belling m the beginning of 
• Great improvement, rnuat have w™“,”„ 8 ’i, u" t' 8h ‘ y r ." P T 

taken plaee in later times for iSS .Ten or m e ht " 
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completely worn out by this sort of warfare, that he soon 
determined to retire The consequences of a retreat before 
such an enemy were easy to be foreseen , alibis evils multiplied 
upon him from the day that it commenced , his rear guard 
was cut to pieces , and his march had nearly become a flight 
before he found refuge in the hills and jungles of Baglana, 
whence he proceeded without molestation into Guzerat The 
other armies had by this time taken the field , but seeing Malik 
Amber, on bis return, flushed with success over their colleague, 
they thought it prudent to avoid a similar calamity, and con- 
centrated at Burhanpur 

Jehangir’a arms were attended with better fortune m his 
war with the rana of Oudipur , and his success was the more 
welcome as the fruit of the abilities of bis favourite son 
Mohabat Khan, when first sent on that service, had gamed 
a victory over the rana, but was unable to do anything decisive 
from the strength of the country into which he, as usual, 
retreated The same fortune attended Abdullah Khan, after- 
wards appointed to succeed Alohabat , but Prince Khurram 
(Shah Jehan),* who was now sentf with an army of 20,000 men, 
evinced so much spirit m his attack on the Rajput troops, and 
so much perseverance in bearing up against the strength of the 
country and the unhealthmess of the climate, that the rana was 
at last induced to sue for peace , and his offer being readily 
accepted, he waited on Shah Jehan in person, made offerings 
m token of submission, and sent his son to accompany the 
prince to Delhi Shah Jehan, on this occasion did not forget 
the policy of Akber The moment the rana’s homage was 
paid, he raised him m his arms seated him by his side, and 
treated him with every form of respect and attention All 
the country conquered from him since the invasion of Akber 
was restored , and Ins son, after an honourable reception from 
Jehingir, ua s raised to a high rank aasoog the military chiefs 
of the empire 

The merit of this campaign belonged exclusively to Shah 
Jehan for Aziz, who had been sent to assist him had behaved 
to him with so much arrogance that Jehangir was soon obliged 
to remove him, and commit him for a time to confinement 

This exploit raised Shah Jehan’s credit to the highest pitch , 
and as ho had lately married the niece of Nur Jehan, he was 
supported by her powerful influence, and was generally looked 
on as the chosen successor to the empire 

• T1 o name of tlu3 pr nco wai Joh&n long before his own accession, 
Khurram, and ho boro no other at the it will present confu. ion to guo him 
commencement of his fatl or a reign , that narno from tho first, 
but os he received the title of Sliili 
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During these events Raja Man Sing died m the Deckan 
A rebellion of the Roshemyas, which broke out m 1611, and 
in which the city of Cabul had been exposed to danger, w{i9 
now terminated by the death of Ahdad, the grandson and 
spiritual successor of Bayazid Abdullah Khan, viceroy of 
Guzerat, having incurred the king’s displeasure, by oppressions 
m the province, and by the indignity with which he treated 
the royal news writer, was ordered to be seized and sent to 
the capital He anticipated the order by setting off on foot, 
with his troops and attendants following at a great distance 
He came to court barefooted and in chains, and threw himself 
at the king s feet , hut was pardoned, and not long after 
restored to favour at the intercession of Shah Jehan 

It was not long after the return of Shah Jehan that Sir T 
Roe arrived at the court, as ambassador from King James I " 
His accounts enable us to judge of the state of India under 
Jehangir 

The seaports and the customs were full of gross abuses, the 
governor seizing on goods at arbitrary prices Even Roe, 
though otherwise treated with hospitality and respect, had his 
baggage searched and some articles taken by the governoi “ 
His journey from Surat, by Burhanpur and Clntor, to Ajmir, 
lay through the Deckan, where war was raging, and the rana’s 
country, where it had just ceased , yet he met with no obstruc- 
tion or alarm, except from mountaineers, who then, as now, 
rendered the roads unsafe in times of trouble 

.The Deckan boro strong marks of devastation and neglect 
urhanpur, which had before, as it has since, been a fine city, 
contained only four or five good houses amidst a collection of 
mud huts , and the court of Parviz, held m that town, had no 
pretensions to splendour 

In other places he was struck with the decay and desertion 
of some towns, contrasted with the prosperity of others The 
ormer were, m some instances at least, deserted capitals , 11 
an their decline affords no argument against the general 
p-ospority ° a 


Jr “ Alm ' °“ Dccom 

, 1C 1 * accompanied tho kin. 
to Mandu and Gu/erat, and left bin 
in tl o end of 1018 

♦l.n» bo observed 

that this governor, ZiilfUr Khdn 
was 'ory mimical to tl 0 I nglwh, anti 
hud ktoly concluded an ogrcemcnl 
with tho lortugneso bv winch It 
engaged to cxcl. do Engluh vcmoL 
?, ho u B r “n i ont wai 
not ratified by Uo tmptror . and 


Zulfikur was constrainod, by his duty 
to lus own government, to maintain 
outward appearances tow or la a 
foreign ambassador (Orme, vol »» 
p 3C1 etc) 

,a Such were Wnndu and T6dah of 
both of wluch ho speal a m tho highest 
terms of admiration Mandu tt 0 
former capital of M&lw a, is stiU goner 
ally known hut Todah (tho capital 
of a Rdjput pnnee in tho provincoof 
•Ajnur) enjoys no such celebrity 
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The administration of the country liad rapidly declined 
since Akber’s time Uic governments were farmed, and the 
governors cxacters and tyrannical 

Though a judicious and sober writer, Roo is profuso in his 
praise of the magnificence of the court , and ho speaks in high 
terms of the courtesy of the nobility, and of the order and 
elegance of the entertainments they gavo to lnm His recep- 
tion, indeed, was in all respects most hospitable, though the 
very moderate scale of his presents and retinue was not likely 
to conciliate a welcome where stato was so generally main- 
tained Ho was excused from all humiliating ceremonials, was 
allowed to take the highest place in the court on public occa- 
sions, and was continually admitted into familiar intercourse 
with the emperor himself 

The scenes he witnessed at Ins private interviews form a 
curious contrast to the grandeur with which the Mogul was 
surrounded He sat on a low' throne all covered with diamonds, 
pearls, and rubies , and had a great display of gold plate, 
vases, and goblets, set with jewels The party was free from 
all restraint, scarcely one of them remaining sober except Sir 
Thomas and a few other grave personages, who were cautious 
in their indulgence Jeliangir himself never left off till lie 
dropped asleep, when the lights were extinguished and the 
company withdrew On these occasions he was overflowing 
with kindness, which increased with the effects of the wine 
and once, after talking with great liberality of all religions, 
“ he fell to weeping, and to various passions, which kept them 
to midnight ” 

But he did not retain these sociable feelings in the morning 
On one occasion, when a courtter indiscreetly alluded in public 
to a debauch of the night before, Jeliangir affected surprise, 
inquired what other persons had sliaied m this breach of the 
law, and ordered those named to be so severely bastinadoed 
that one of them died He always observed great strictness 
m public, and never admitted a person into Ins presence who, 
from his breath or otherwise, gave any signs of having been 
drinking wine His reserve, however, was of little use like 
great men at present he was surrounded by news writers , 
aud his most secret proceedings and even the most minute 
actions of hi3 life, were known to every man m the capital 
within a few hours after they took place 

Notwithstanding the case above mentioned, and some other 
instances of inhumanity. Roe seems to consider Jehangir as 
neither wanting in good feelings nor good sense although his 
claim to the latter quality is somewhat impaired by some 
weaknesses which Sir Thomas himself relates In one case 
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he seized on a convoy coming to the ambassador from Surat, 
and consisting of presents intended for himself and his court, 
together with the property of some merchants who took ad- 
vantage of the escort , he rummaged the packages himself 
with childish curiosity , and had recourse to the meanest 
apologies to appease and cajole Roe, who was much provoked 
at this disregard of common honesty 

Though Roe speaks highly in some respects of particular 
great men, he represents the class as unprincipled, and all 
open to corruption The treaty he had to negotiate hung on 
for upwards of two years, until he bribed A'saf Khan with a 
valuable pearl after which all went on well and smoothly 
Both Roe and other contemporary travellers represent the 
military spirit as already much declined, and speak of the 
Rajputs and Patans as the only brave soldiers to be found ■* 
The manual arts were in a high state, and were not confined 
to those peculiar to the country One of Sir T Roc’s presents 
was a coach and within a very short period several others 
were constructed, very superior m materials, and fully equal 
in workmanship Sir Thomas also gave a picture to the Mogul, 
and was soon after presented with several copies, among winch 
he had great difhculty in distinguishing the original 11 There 
was a great influx of Europeans, and considerable encourage- 
ment to their rcltgion Jehangir had figures of Christ and the 
Virgin at the head of his rosary , and two of his nephews 
embraced Christianity, with his full approbation 11 
ir i i an S ua G° °f the court was Persian, but all classes spoko 

nmdosUni , and Hawkins, who only knew Turkish, found the 
emperor himself and the Khani Khan in well versed m that 
tongue 


i o bu |*jccfc seems to have excited more interest, •■both in tlio 
ambassador and the court, than the fate of Pnnco Khusrou 
iui ins bad qualities were forgotten in his misfortunes, ho 
' ns fcu PP°3cd to bo endowed with every virtue , the greater 
joy prov ailed when any sign appeared of Ins restoration to 
® n . d corresponding indignation when ho fell into the 
StnrfuSl . 1 cnc '!" e3 , Kvc “ tho km s supposed to ho 
Jclu! ™ lh r? ‘ " rou S'“ on ] >y <>>° influence of SlnSli 

del. m and tho arts of A'saf Khan and Nur Jclmn “ Khusrou’s 

i* Amona^Uio —'til tho army tip atonjx 1 jimlcr 

rn ml* tor t rtiwnU aro » 11 ° *hndo of n treo during tho heat. 
I dinting* ,Ll ,i Cr< ^ D7ul BCn , t , for fhomo*, who wni 

!mt gui^l f r ™ l near !»«» wu coiwli, 1« 
•land them m £Tll m wc * ^ eountcnonco cheerful nnd hn beard 
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exclusion was not the more popular for its being in favour of 
Shah Jehan , who, according to Sir T Roe, was “ flattered 
by some, envied by others loved by none ” Roe himself 
represents him as a bigot and a tyrant , but as his conduct 
shows nothing but ability and correctness, it is probable that 
he o'Wed hts unpopularity to his cold and haugnty manners , 
the ambassador himself remarking that he never saw so settled 
a countenance or any man keep so constant a gravity — never 
smiling, nor by his looks showing any respect or distinction of 
persons, but entire pride and contempt for all Yet the prince 
cOuld not at that time have been older than twenty five 

Shah Jehan might have expected to find a formidable rival 
m Parviz, his elder brother, but that prmce, though sometimes 
an object of jealousy to him, could offer no really formidable 
opposition to the superior abilities of Shah Jehan supported 
by the influence of the empress 

A final blow was given to any hopes that Parviz may have 
entertained by the elevation of his brother to the title of 
king, 1 * on his undertaking a great expedition against the 
Deckan He was invested with ample powers on this occasion , 
and Jehangir himself moved to Mandu, to be at hand to support 
him in case of need 

Roe accompanied the emperor on his march , and his 
account of the movement of the army forms a striking contrast 
to the good order and discipline he had hitherto admired The 
court and camp, while halted, were as regular as ever, but the 
demand for carriage cattle created a general scramble and 
confusion The Persian ambassador and Roe were left for 
somo days at Ajmir, from tlie want of conveyance for their 
baggage , and the tents of the soldiers and followers were set 
fire to, to compel them to pioceed, though ill provided When 
actually in motion, the same want of arrangement was fcR 
sometimes there was a deficiency of water , and sometimes, 
m long and difficult inarches through woods and mountains, 
the road was scattered with coaches, carts, and camels, unable 
to proceed to the stage 11 

The state of affairs in the Deckan was very favourable to 
Shah Jehan The ascendency of a private person, like Malik 
Amber, led to jealousy among his confederates, and even his 
own officers In consequence of these dissensions, he had 
suffered a defeat, which produced still further discouragement 
among tho allies , so that when Shah Jehan entered the Deckan, 

11 Prom this time eomo writers call savs Roc I encountered all tho 
him SMh Khurrom and others Sh ill mcon\ emences that men ore subject 
J chin. to under an ill government anti 

14 In fol'omng lijcMogul a court intemperate climate » 
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ho found little difficulty in detaching the king of Bijapur from 
tko confederacy , and Amber, seeing himself entirely deserted, 
was likewise compelled to make submission on the part of his 
nominal sovereign, Nizam Shah, and to rcstoro the fort of 
Ahmcdnagar and all the other territory which lie had recon 
quered from the Moguls 

After this glorious termination of the war, Shah Jelian 
returned to Mandu, and joined his father, within a twelvemonth 
of the time when they had marched from Ajmir 

Jehangir took this occasion to visit the province of Guzerat , 
he remained there for near a year and added the vice royalty 
of that province to the governments previously held by Shah 
Jelian 


He quitted Guzerat in September, 1018, and the next two 
years are marked by no events, except an insurrection in the 
Panjab the capture of the fort of Kangra or Nagarcot, under 
the mountains , and a journey of the emperor to Cashmir 
While m that valley, he received intelligence of a renewal 
of the war in the Deckan It seems to have been begun without 
provocation, by Malik Amber, who probably was tempted by 
some negligence on the other side , for he had little difficulty 
m taking possession of the open country, and driving the Mogul 
commanders into Burhanpur, from whence they sent most 
earnest entreaties for help from Jehangir Shah Jehan was 
again ordered to march with a powerful army, and great 
treasures were collected to supply him after he reached tho 
frontier From some rising distrust in his mind, he refused 
o march, unless his brother, Prince ICliusrou, were made over 
to Uis custody, and allowed to go with him to tho Deckan 
eing gratified in this respect, he entered on the service with 
I s , J 3 ®, abihty Before he reached Mahva, a detachment 
1 ik * , r ’ s had crossed tho Nerbadda, and burned the 
suburbs of Mandu , but they were driven back as the prince 
advanced, and he, m turn, crossed the Nerbadda, and began 
o ensive operations Malik Amber had recourse to his usual 
war cut off supplies and detachments, hung upon 
tn fflimn ^ r °k. and attempted, by long and rapid marches, 
euard^wpq f 1 camp He found Shah Jehan always on his 
w i ast com P elled to risk the fate of the campaign 

TW «ni, aC de feated with considerable loss 

field he c M,° f Ug ,®kah Jehan had a clear superiority in the 
of the pramfr ound a serious obstruction in the exhausted Btate 
ho reeenreH ^ ^ W therefore with great satisfaction that 

and a£rrepmff'I ertUrea k° m Amber > offering a further cession, 
and agr-eemg to pay a sum of money 

o ong after this success, Jehangir was seized with a 
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Molcnt attack of asthma, a complaint from which ho suffered 
severe!) during the rest of his life JIo was for some time 
m bUcli imminent danger as to lend to expectations of nn 
immediate vacanc) of tile throne 

Parv 17 hastened to court, but was bent back to his 
government with a reprimand , and though fefuh Jehnn had 
not tune to take such a step before he heard of his father h 
recover), )ct the sudden dcith of Prince hhusrou, which 
happened at this juncture, was so opportune, that it brought 
the strongest su-picions of violence agunst the nvil to who'O 
c us tod) ho had been entrusted Wo ou s ht not however, 
too rcadil) to believe that a life not sullied b) an) other cruno 
could bo stained b) one of so deep a d)t 

Hus event, which seemed to complete the security of Shalt 
Jehun s succession, was, m realtt), tho cause of a series of 
dan e crs and disasters that nearl) ended m his ruin Up to 
tins penod Ins own mllucnco had been strengthened b) tho 
all powerful support of Nur Jehatt , but about the time of 
his departure for tho Deckan, that pnncc-es h id aflmnccd her 
dau 0 hterb) Shir \fgan to Pnneo bbehn) ir, the )ou» t> ut son 
of Jcluingtr *’ a connexion of itself buflieient to undermine her 
exclusive attachment to tho pirty of her moro distant relative 
But her views were further changed b) a consideration of tho 
impossibility of her gaining an nsecndcnc), Much as she now 
po^PCssed, over an active and intelligent pnneo hko Slmh 
Jehun During her father’s lifetime sho had been kept within 
bounds of moderation b) Ins prudent counsels after his death, 
which happened about this time, she exercised her dominion 
over tho emperor without tho least control , her brother, A'saf 
Khan (to whoso daughter Shdh Jehnn was married) being a 
mere instrument of her will Unwilling to relinquish such 
unlimited power, sho determined by all means to oppose tho 
succession of Slluh Jehun, and, warned by tho death of 
Khusrou, and tho danger of Jclmngir, sho saw that she had 
not a moment to lose in cutting off tho resources which might 
at any time enable the prince to overcome her opposition 
An opportunity was not long wanting of pursuing this 
design Candalidr having been taken by tho Persians, it was 
pointed out as an enterprise worth) of tho conqueror of tho 
Deckan to recover that ancient possession Shdh Jehan at 
first gavo m to tho project, and advanced as far as Maiulu, 
on his way to tho north, but perceiving, before long, that 
tho object was to remove linn from tho country where his 
influence was established, and engago him m a remote and 
difficult command, ho put off his further march, on pr°* * 

** Ivl iff Khdn 
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of the season and the state of his troops, and began to stipulate 
for some securities to be given to him before he should venture 
to move out of India ♦ 


These demands were represented* to Jehangir as arising 
from a project of independence , and Shah Jehan was directed, 
m reply, to send the greater part of his army to the capital, 
in order that it might accompany Shehriyar, to whom the 
recovery of Candahar was to be committed Orders were also 
sent direct to the principal officers to leave Shah Jehan’s 
camp and repair to that of Shehriyar This drew a remon- 
strance from Shah Jehan, who now desired to be allowed to 
wait on his father, while the other as peremptorily ordered 
him to return to the Dcckan The jagirs which Shah Jehan 
held in Hmdostan were transferred to Shehriyar during these 
discussions , and Shah Jehan who had not been consulted 


in the arrangement was desired to select an equivalent in the 
Dcckan and Guzerat As things drew towards a crisis Nur 
Jehan, distrusting both the military talents of her brother 
and his zeal in her present cause, cast her eyes on Mohabat 
Khan, the most rising general of the time, but hitherto the„ 
particular enemy of A'saf Khan He was accordingly sum 
moned to court from his government of Cabul, and was treated 
with every mark of favour and confidence 

Jehangir, who had been again m Cashmir r returned on the 
commencement of these discussions, and fixed his court at 
Labor, to be at hand in case his presence should be required 
In the meantime messages passed between Shah Jehan and 
the emperor, but with so little effect m producing a reconcilia- 
tion, that Jehangir put several persons to death on suspicion 
of a plot with his son , and Shdh Jehan finding that his fato 
was sealed, marched from Mandu with his army toward Agra 
e langir, on this, marched from Lahor, and, passing through 
tho capital, arrived within twenty miles of the rebel army, 
iying at Belochpur, forty miles south of Delhi Shah Jehan 
retired into the neighbouring hills of Mewat, and disposed his 
roops so as to shut tho passes against a force which the 
ctached in quest of him A partial and indecisive 
, took P|^°- and >3 said to have been followed by 
rn 8 rnV, tl0na i resulfc was * that Shah Jehan determined 

to retire, and set out on bis march for Mandd 

.t ap Pp ar „ w} i afc induced him to adopt this step 

to rrrrv?* fn ad consequences usual with attempts 

and spot on Cm ! ' vars / Jehangir advanced in person to Ajmir, 
Khn^ r V 8tron 8 force, under Prince Parviz and Mohabat 

SUh 4 th °, r ? tinn S rebels Rustam Khdn whom 
dh Jchdn bad left to defend the hills on tho Chambal, deserted 
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to the enemy , the province of Guzerat expelled his governor, 
and ho w as himself compelled, by the advance of the imperial 
army, to cross the Nerbadda, and retire to Burhanpur Nor 
was he long permitted to remain there in tranquillity, for 
Mohabat Khan, having blinded him by some delusive nego- 
tiations, crossed the Nerbadda, and was joined by the Kliani 
Khanan, who till this time had been attached to Shah Jehan 
The rams were at their height when Shah Jehan commenced 
his retreat into Telmgana, and a great part of lus forces had 
deserted him before he directed his course to Masulipatam, 
with the intention of making Ins way to Bengal He accom- 
plished this long and arduous march by the early part of the 
succeeding year, and met with no opposition m Bengal, until 
he reached Rajmahal, where the governor of the province 
engaged him, and was defeated in a pitched battle By this 
victory, Shah Jehan obtained possession of Bengal, and was 
enabled to seize on Behar, and to send on a detachment under 
Blum Sing, the brother of the rana of Oudipur, to endeavour 
to secure the fort of Allahabad 

In the meantime Prince Parviz and Mohabat Khan, after 
chasing Shah Jehan from the Deckan, had cantoned for the 
rainy season at Burhanpur On hearing of his arrival and 
rapid progress in Bengal, they put themselves in motion in 
the direction of, Allahabad Shah Jehan crossed tho Ganges 
to meet them , but the people of the country, who were not 
inclined to enter on opposition to the emperor, refused to bring 
in supplies to his camp, or to assist in keeping up bis communi- 
cations by means of the boats on the Ganges The discourage- 
*ment and privations which were tho consequence of this state 
of things, led to the desertion of tho new levies which Shah 
Jehan had raised in Bengal , and when, at last, he came to 
an action with his opponents, he was easily overpowered, his 
army dispersed, and himself constrained once more to seek for 
refuge in the Deckan Affairs m that quarter were favourable 
to his views During his first flight to the Deckan the king of 
Bijapur and Malik Amber had both remained steady to their 
engagement w ith Jehangir , and the king of Golconda had 
shown no disposition to assist him during his retreat through 
Telmg-na Since that time the Moguls had taken part on 
the side of the king of Bijapur, in a dispute between him and 
Malik Amber , and the latter chief retaliated by invading 
tho Mogul dominions, and carrying lus ravages to the neigh- 
bourhood of Burhanpur He was therefore prepared to receive 
Shah Jehan with open arms, and wrote to press him to under- 
take the siege of Burhanpdr Shah Jehan complied, and 
commenced his operations The place made an obstinate 
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defence ; and, in the end, the return of Parviz and Mohabat 
to the Nerbadda obliged him to raise the siege and attend to 
hia own safety His adherents now deserted him in greater 
numbers than before , and, being dispirited by ill health, as 
well as adverse fortune, ho wrote to beg his father’s forgiveness, 
and to express his readiness to submit to his commands 
Jehangir directed him to give up the forts of Bolitas in Behar, 
and Asirghor in the Deckan, both of which were still in his 
possession, and to send two of his sons, Dara Shukoh and 
Aurangzib, to court, as hostages for his good behaviour These 
demands were complied with , but wo are prevented from 
judging of the treatment designed for Shah Jehan by an event 
t^hich, for a time, threw the wholo empire into confusion 
After the first retreat of Shah Jehan to the Deckan, Jehangir 
returned from Ajmlr to Delhi , and, believing all serious 
danger to his government to be at an end, ho went on his 
usual expedition to Caahmir, and repeated it in the following 
?u ai *T> i tbe tblrd y ear he was induced, by a new revolt of 
the Roshemyas, to change his destination for Cabul , and 
although ho soon beard of the suppression of the rebellion, and 
received the head of Ahmed, tho son of Alidad, who was the 
leader of it, he made no change in his determination 

isut he was not destined to accomplish this journey m 
ranqmllity , for no sooner was Shah Jehan reduced to sub 
mission than the domineering spirit of Nur Jehan proceeded 
to raise up new enemies Mohabat IChan was the son of Ghor 
nat f lv K e ° f Cabul " He had attained the rank of a com 
° f a °° U , nder Akber » a nd was raised to the highest 
:2 eS , and employments by Jehangir He bad long enjoyed 
pace the option of the people, 11 and might now be 
conmdered as the most eminent of all the emperor s subjects 
thn rcu mstance alone might havo been sufficient to excite 
akndfit 0 ^ ? eban Ifc 13 Probable, however, that she 

his rerpn^ S ed ^ obabat ^ oc l 113 °ld enmity to her brother, and 
nis recent connexion with Parviz 

court migbfc be thc motive, he was now summoned to 

during the ^ barge3 of oppression and embezzlement 

excusfJ 1 1 of h.s occupation of Bengal He at first made 
finding that endtn 2» and was supported by Parviz , but, 
fouraev^ ^ ,ns,&ted on » «t out on h.s 

had contaved tS attach ^h^Svl 6 ' 000 Ka,PUtS ' "' h ° m ** 
e ore Ins arrival, he betrothed his daughter to a young 
** Memoirs of Jehnncir d 30 „ , 

Sl Sir T Roe in a d 1C 16 of ?* an ' ve l , bo l oved fa y a11 men and tho 
km, that he is a noblo and eeneron* oniy fa ' ®^ rite h lt Cflro,? nob 

Q £enerou3 tor tho pnneo (StiAh Jchdn) 
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nobleman, named Berkliordar, without first asking the em- 
peror’s leave, as was usual with persons of his high rank 
Jehangir was enraged at this apparent defiance he sent for 
Berkliordar, and, in one of those fits of brutality which still 
broke out, he ordered him to be stripped naked and beaten 
with thorns in his own presence , and then seized on the dowry 
he had received fromMohabat, and sequestrated all his other 
property 

When Mohabat himself approached the camp, he was 
informed that he would not be admitted to the emperor’s 
presence , and, perceiving that his ruin was predetermined, 
ho resolved not to wait till ho should be separated from his 
troops, but to strike a blow, the very audacity of which should 
go far to insure its success 

Jehangir was at this time encamped on the Hydaspes , and 
was preparing to cross it, by a bridge of boats, on his way to 
Cabul He sent the army across the river in the first instance, 
intending to follow at his leisure, when the crowd and confusion 
should be over The whole of the troops had passed, and the 
emperor remained* with his personal guards and attendants, 
when Mohabat, getting his men under arms a little before 
daybreak, sent a detachment of 2,000 men to seize the bridge, 
and moved himself, with all speed, to the spot where the 
emperor was encamped The place was quickly surrounded 
by his troops , while he himself, at the head of a chosen body 
of 200 men, pushed straight for the emperor’s tent The 
attendants were overthrown and dispersed before they were 
aware of the nature of the attack , and Jehangir, who was not 
quite recovered from the effects of his last night’s debauch, 
was awakened by the rush of armed men around his bed he 
started up, seized his sword, and, after staring wildly round, 
he perceived what had befallen him, and exclaimed, “ Ah * 
Mohabat Khan 1 traitor 1 what is tins 2 ” Mohabat Khan 
replied by prostrating himself on the ground, and lamenting 
that the persecution of his enemies had forced him to have 
recourse to violence to obtain access to his master Jehangir 
at first could scarcely restrain his indignation , but observing, 
amidst all Mohabat’s humility, that he was not disposed to 
be trifled with, he gradually accommodated himself to his 
circumstances, and endeavoured to conciliate his captor 
Mohabat now suggested to lnm that, as it was near his usual 
time of mounting, it was desirable that he should show himself 
in public to remove alarm, and check the misrepresentations 
of the ill disposed Jehangir assented, and endeavoured 
withdraw, on pretence of dressing, to his female ap= 
where he hoped to have an opportunity of consulting 
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Nur Jekan • being prevented from executing his design, he 
prepared himself where he was, and at first mounted a horse 
of, his own in the midst of the Rajputs, who received him with 
respectful obeisances , but Mohabat, reflecting that he would 
be in safer custody, as well as more conspicuous, on an elephant 
whose driver could be depended on, urged him to adopt that 
mode of conveyance, and placed him on one of those animals 
with two armed Rajputs by his side At this moment, the 
chief elephant driver, attempting to force his way through the 
Rajputs, and to seat the emperor on an elephant of his own, 
was despatched on a sign from Mohabat One of Jehangir’s 
personal attendants who reached the elephant, not without a 
wound, was allowed to mount with his master , and the same 
permission was given to the servant who was intrusted with 
the bottle and goblet so essential to Jehangir’s existence 
These examples of the consequence of lesistance had their 
full effect on the emperor, and he proceeded very tractably 
to the tents of Mohabat Khan 

Meanwhile Nur Jehan, though dismayed at this unexpected 
calamity, did not lose her presence of mind* When she found 
all access cut off to the emperor, she immediately put on a 
disguise, and set out for the bridge m a litter of the most ordi- 
nary description As the guards were ordered to let every 
one pass, but permit no one to return, she crossed the river 
without obstruction, and was soon safe in the midst of the 
royal camp She immediately sent for her brother and the 
principal chiefs, and bitterly reproached them with their 
cowar ice and neglect, in allowing their sovereign to be made 
a prisoner before their eyes She did not confine herself to 
invec ives, but made immediate preparations to rescue her 
ius an by force , and although Jehangir, probably in real 
apprehension o£ what might happen to himself m the confusion, 
sent a messenger with his signet to entieat that no attack 
might be made, she treated the message as a trick of Mohabat’s, 
suspended her proceedings until she could ascertain 
,nl,nSwl P ? Sltl . 0 , 11 ° f the camp, and the part of it 

mmrd r d* iS® em P eror During the night, a nobleman 
,^ ha “ mad ° an at| cmpt to carry off JehaDgir, 
hfs T„“r3 e T* at th ® head of a small body of horse , 
effected h,. ? " M d 'f°'; ore ' i , and it was with difficulty ho 

and droiracd 8 m^he nTer° S ‘ ng 6eVCml ° f h ‘ S com I ,an,ons Ulcd 

It ' vhol ° ar “y moved down to the attach, 

hondah of -.t b , 7 J ? ur , Jch “ ’’“self, who appeared on the 
arrows The 1^1 C w ith a bow and two quivers of 

n ge had been burnt by the Rajputs, and tbo 
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army began to cross by a ford which they had discovered 
lower down the river Ifc was a narrow shoal between deep 
water, and full of dangerous pools, so that the passage was 
not effected without the utmost disorder many were obliged 
.to swim, and all landed with their powder wetted, weighed 
down with their drenched clothes and armour, and obliged 
to engago liand to hand before they could make good their 
footing on the beach Nur Jehan was among the foremost, 
on her elephant with her brother and some of the principal 
chiefs around her she with difficulty effected a landing, but 
found it impossible to make any impression on the enemy 
The Rajputs had the advantage of the ground they poured 
down showers of balh, arrows, and rockets on the troops in 
the ford , and, rushing down on those who were landing, drovo 
them back into the water, sword in hand 

A scene of universal tumult and confusion ensued the ford 
was choked with horses and elephants , some fell, and were 
trampled under foot , others sank in the pools, and were unable 
to regain the shoal , and numbers plunged into the river, and 
ran the chance of making good their passage, or being swept 
away by the stream The most furious assault was directed 
on Nur Jehan her elephant was surrounded by a crowd of 
Rajputs , her guards were overpoweied and cut down at its 
feet , balls and arrows fell thick round her howdah and one 
of tho latter wounded the infant daughter of Shehnyar, who 
was seated in her lap At length her driver was killed , and 
her elephant, having received a cut on tho proboscis, dashed 
into tho river, and soon sank m deep water, and was carried 
down by tho stream after several plunges, he swam out and 
reached the shore, when Nur Jehan was surrounded by her 
women, who came shrieking and lamenting, and found her 
howdah stained with blood, and her&elf busy in extracting 
the arrow, and binding up tho wound of the infant Fedai 
Khan had mado another attempt, during the confusion of tho 
battle, to enter the enemy’s camp at an unsuspected point, and 
had penetrated so far that his balls and arrows fell within the 
.tent where Jchangir was seated , but the general repulse 
forced him also to retire’ Ho effected his retreat, wounded 
and with tho loss of many of his men , and immediately 
retired to tho neighbouring fort of Rohtas, of which he was 
tho governor 

Nur 'Jehan now saw that there was no hope of rescuing 
her husband by forco , and she determined to join lum in his 
captivity, and trust to fortune and her own arts for effecting 
his deliverance 

Mohabat Khan, after his success at tho Hydaspcs, advanced 
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to Attok, where A'saf Klian had retired His authority was 
now so well established that it was recognized by most of the 
army , and A / saf Khan and such leaders as attempted to hold 
out, were obliged m the end to give themselves up as prisoners 
But the security and even the extent of Mohabat’s power was 
far from being so great as it appeared His haughty and 
violent behaviour to those who had been opposed to him took 
deep root m their breasts the ascendency of the Rajputs was 
offensive to the other troops , and, as the provinces were still 
faithful to the emperor and two of his sons at large, Mohabat 
was obliged to use great management in his treatment of his t 
prisoner, and to effect his objects by persuasion rather than 
by force or fear Jehangir, tutored by Nur Jehan, took full 
advantage of the circumstances in which he was placed , he 
affected to enter into Mohabat 8 views with his usual facility, 
expressed himself pleased to be delivered from the thraldom 
in which he had been kept by A saf Khan , and even earned 
his duplicity so far as to warn Mohabat that ho must not think 
Nur Jehan was as well disposed to him as he was himself, and 
to put him on his guard agamst little plots that were occasion 
ally formed for thwarting his measures Mohabat was com- 
pletely blinded by these artifices, and, thinking himself sure 
of the emperor, he gave less heed to the designs of others 
During these proceedings the army advanced to Cabul , 
the neighbourhood of the Afghans made it necessary to increase 
le kmgs guard, and Nur Jehan seized the opportunity of 
getting persons in her interest to offer them services in such 
a way as to avoid suspicion Jehangir was allowed, at tins 
ime, o go out to shoot on an elephant, always surrounded 
l Ka lP“ta. and with one in particular, who stuck to him like 
nis shadow, and never for a moment let him out of his sight 
P on f t “ es “ occasions an affray took place between the 
tvajputs with tho emperor and some of the Ahdis, a select 
S Tr° ‘, 10rBcmen . whose duty it was to attend on Ins 
T*J n „Z ,1 e .! a j fie3t P art of the escort being composed of 
1 '11,-1 ’ i° were overpowered, and several of them 

on the ‘ r complaining to Mohabat, he said he would 
“E P» n '* the oOfenee ,f they could bring it home to 
thmr wl n o 8 Tho ^ h , d ‘ 3 “censed a t this evasion, fell with 
others ‘ r ,7 h °P of Ra JP ut3 . hilled many, and drove 
Hazarclis ATrvl " lcr . c *key " cro made slavey by tho 

m tlM disturb lvas ei P oscd to 30 much dan S" 

l l ^' , that , ho " as forcad to take refuge in The 
action of the day ““ r, nsleaders were punished , but 

wboj nurnhiN i y '! a3l , Cft m °P° n enmity with tho IiJjputs, 

SO numbers ucro also diminished , and the Afghans of tho 
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neighbourhood showed every disposition to take part with the 
emperor Nur Jehan could therefore pursue her schemes 
with less obstruction and less fear of detection She employed 
agents to enlist fit men m scattered points at a distance whence 
some were to straggle into camp as if m quest of service, while 
the others were to remain at their positions, and await her 
further orders She nest made Jehangir suggest a muster 
of the troops of all the jagirdars , and when she was summoned 
to produce her contingent she affected to be indignant at being 
put on a level with an ordinary subject, and said she would 
i take care that her muster should not turn out to her discredit 
Accordingly, she dressed out her old troops so as to make the 
smallness of their number conspicuous, entertained new levies 
as if to complete her contingent and at the same time directed 
her recruits m the country to repair by twos and threes to the 
army All this could not be done without some alarm to 
Mohabat Khan , but he was no longer able to crush opposition 
by forde, and he suffered himself to be persuaded by Jehangir 
to avoid personal risk by forbearing to accompany him to 
the muster of Nur Jchan’s contingent Jehangir advanced 
alone to the review , and he had no sooner got to the centre 
of the line than the troops closed in on him, cut off the Rajput 
horse by whom he was guarded and, being speeddy joined by 
their confederates, rendered it impossible to make any attempt 
to seize bis person Mohabat Khan perceived that his power 
was irretrievably lost , and immediately withdrew to a distance 
with lus troops, and entered on negotiation to procure his 
pardon and assuranco of safety 

Jehangir was now restored to liberty, and Nur Jehan to 
power She had relinquished none of her designs during the 
period of her adversity , and as she was obliged to make terms 
with Mohabat, to procure the release of her brother, who was 
his prisoner, she determined to connect the pardon of one enemy 
w ith the destruction of another, and made it a condition of the 
emperor’s reconciliation with Mohabat, that lie should unrne- 
dia'ely have the u e of his services against Shah Jehan That 
prince after his own submission and the misfortune of his 
father, had come from the Deckan to Ajmir with only 1,000 
men, in the hopes that his army might increase as he auv 1 
but Raja Kislien Sing, his principal adherent, dying at 
place, instead of an accession, he suffered the loss of 1 
numbers, and was obliged, as the only means of sec r 
personal safety, to fly across the desert to Sind Ho 
m tho lowest state of depression, and would have 
Persia if he had not been prevented by ill health 
time hi3 fortunes began to brighten ho heard of t 
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favourite, Shehriyar, was absent, and A'saf Khan, who was 
all along determined to support Shah Jehan, imm ediately «ent 
off a messenger to summon him from the Deckan In the 
meantime, to sanction his own measures by the appearance of 
legal authority, he released Pnnce Dawar, the son of Khu&rou, 
from pnson, and proclaimed him long 1 Nur Jehan, endea 
vouring to support the cause of Shehriyar, was placed under 
a temporary restraint by her brother , and from that time, 
although she survived for many years, her name is never again 
mentioned in history * 

A'saf Khan then continued his march to Lahor Shehriyar, 
who was already m that city seized the royal treasure, 
bought over the troops, and forming a coalition with two 
sons of his uncle the late Prince Daniya], marched out to 
oppose A'saf Khan The battle ended m his defeat , he fled 
into the citadel, was given up by his adherents, and he was 
afterwards put to death, with the sons of Damyal, by orders 
from Shah Jehan * 


The new emperor lost no time in obeying the summons of 
A'saf Khan He left the Deckan, accompanied by Mohabat , 
and on his arrival at Agra caused his accession to bo proclaimed, 
and took formal possession of the throne 4 

The highest honours were conferred on A'saf Khan and 
Mohabat, and great promotions and distributions of money 
\ ere made to the friends and adherents of the emperor Among 
his first acts were, to abolish the ceremony of prostration, to 
restore the Mahometan lunar year m ordinary correspondence, 
and to make some other slight changes favourable to the 
Mussulman religion 

When firmly established m his government, Shah Jehan 
seems to have indemnified himself for his late fatigues and 
privations, by giving a Iooms to his passion for magnificent 
buildings and expensive entertainments He erected palaces 
in his principal cities , and, on the first anniversary of his 
accession, lie had a suite of tents prepared in Cashnnr, which, 
if we are to bclie\e his historian, 1 it took two months to pitch 
Ho introduced new forms of lavish expenditure on that occa- 
sion , for besides the usual ceremony of being w ciglicd against 
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precious substances, he had vessels filled with jewels waved 
round his head, or poured over his person (according to the 
superstition that such offerings would avert misfortunes) , and 
all the wealth so devoted was immediately scattered among 
the bystanders, or given away in presents The whole expense 
of the festival, including gifts of money, jewels, rich dresses 
and arms, elephants and horses, amounted, by the account of 
the same historian, to £1,600,000 sterhng, 

He was disturbed in these enjoyments by an irruption of 
the Uzbeks m Cabul they ravaged the country and besieged 
the capital, but retired on the approach of a light force followed 
up by an army under Mohabat Khan To this invasion sue 
ceeded the revolt of Narsmg Deo, the murderer of Abul TazI 
He opposed a long resistance in Bundelcand, before he was 
brought to submit 1 

Mohabat had only reached Sirhind, on his way to Cabul, 
when the intelligence of the retreat of the Uzbeks was received 
He was immediately recalled to the capital, and directed to 
prepare for a march into the Deckan 

Khan Jehan Lodi was an Afghan of low birth, but with all 
the pride and unruhne&s of his nation m India He had held 
great military charges m the reign of Jehangir, and commanded 
in the Deckan under Parviz at the time of that prince’s death 
Being left with undivided authority, he thought it for his 
advantage, perhaps for that of the state, to make peace with 
the son of Malik Amber, now at the head of the Nizam Shalu 
government He gave up what still remained to the Moguls 
of Shah Jehan’s conquests, and entered into a close intimacy 
with his late enemies 

When Shah Jehan set out to assume the throne he refused 
to join him, marched into Malwa, laid siege to Mandu, and 
seemed to be aiming at independence He returned to obedi- 
ence when Shah Jehan’s accession was secure t and it was 
thought prudent, at first, to confirm him in his government, 
and afterwards to be content with removing him to that of 
Malwa, while the Deckan was given to Mohabat Khan 

Having co operated in the reduction of Raja Narsmg Deo, 
he was invited to court, and treated with great attention , but 
before ho had been long there, he received intimations from 
some of his friends that the emperor harboured designs against 
him, and was only waiting an opportunity to find him off his 
guard These suggestions, whether true or false, made an 
impression on his jealous nature He refused to attend on the 
king, assembled his troops round the palace he inhabited, and 
stood prepared to defend himself against any attempt that 

8 Khofi ICli-in, 
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might be made on him Negotiations then took place, and 
were so successful that all differences appeared to be removed, 
when some new circumstance excited Khan Jekan’s distrust, 
and decided him to run all risks rather than remain within 
the power of men on whose faith he could not rely One 
night, soon after dark he assembled all his troops, placed his 
women in the centre on elephants, and marched openly out 
of Agra with his kettle drums beating, at the head of 2,000 
veteran Afghans and accompanied by twelve of his own sons 
He was pursued within two hours by a strong body of the rojal 
troops who overtook him at the river Chambal He had 
scarcely time to send his family across the river, when he was 
obliged to cover their retreat by engaging the very superior 
force that was m pursuit of him The severest part of the 
action was between the Afghans and a body of Rajputs, who 
dismounted and charged with pikes according to their national 
cu tom Raja Pirti Sing Rahtor and Khan Jehan were engaged 
hand to hand, and separated with mutual wounds After a 
long resistance Khan Jehan plunged into the stream, and 
effected his passage with the loss of a few men drowned 
besides those ho had lost in the action The royal troops did 
not, at first, \ enture to follow him , and when they had been 
joined by reinforcements, and were emboldened to renew tlio 
pursuit, Khan Jehan had got so much the start of them that 
he was able to make his way through Bundelcand into the 
wild and woody country of Gondwana, from whence ho soon 
opened a communication with his old ally, the Ling of Akmed- 
nagar 


Ike affair now assumed so serious an aspect that Shah 
Jclian thought it necessary to take the field in person, and 
moved into the Dcckan at the head of a great armament 
He halted, himself, at Burhanpur, and sent on three detach 
merits, or rather armies, into the hostile territory 

The three Dcckan monarchies had, at this tune, recovered 
their ancnjnthmits, and (except the fort of Alimcdnagar, which 
still held out m disregard of Khan Jehan’s cession) the Moguls 
were reduced to the eastern half of Khandcsh and an adjoining 
poruon of Berar Iho greatest of tlio Dcckan kingdoms was 
that of Ahmednagar, which was contiguous to the Mogul 
terntoo Mortcza Nizam Shah (th king set up by Malik 
Amber) was well inclined to act for himself on the death of 
that minister, but ho would, perhaps, have remained a 
JS 1 ?’ 10 , 8 T of Mal,L Amber had possessed talents 

equal to their fathers Tlio fact was far otherwise , and 
-Mortcza soon displaced and imprisoned I’ath Khan, tlio eldest 

* Tim natuo 1 utonan estimate* them at SO 000 men uicA 
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of them, and after w irds conducted the administration himself. 
He did so with so little ability that his kingdom became a scene 
of faction, affording every advantago to his foreign enemies * 

Ibrahim A'dil Shah of Bijapur, who died about the same 
time with Amber, and left Ins country in a much more pro* 
perous condition to his son, Mohammed A'dil Shah , and 
Abdullah Kutb Shah of Golconda, who was probably aggran- 
dizing himself at the expense of his Hindu neighbours in 
Tclingana , took no part in the quarrels of the Mahometan 
kings 

By the time Shah Jehan reached Burhanpur, Khan Jelian 
had moved from Gondwana into the country under Ahmed 
nagar The Mogul armies, in consequence, marched into that 
territory, and were assisted by a simultaneous movement from 
the side of Guzerafc Khan Jehan, after some unavailing 
attempts, by himself and his allies, to make head against thi 3 
disproportioned force, retired to the southward, and eluded 
the Mogul detachments by moving from place to place At 
length Azam Khan, the mo&t active of Shah Jehan’s officers, 
by a succession of forced marches, succeeded in surprising 
him, took his baggage, and forced him to seek shelter by re 
tiring among the hills and woods, where the whole of the 
enemy’s force could not be brought to bear on him Ho 
then kept retreating — sometimes checking I113 pursuers by 
defending favourable positions, and sometimes escaping from 
them by long and unexpected marches In this manner ho 
reached Bijapur He expected to persuade the lung to take 
his part , but he found Mohammed A'dil Shah entirely dis 
inclined to enter on such a contest and was obliged once more 
to return to the territories of the king of Ahmednagar Morteza 
Nizam Shah had himself been hard pressed during this interval 
and two of the greatest of the Hindu chiefs under him had 
gone over to the enemy He had still sufficient confidence 
to try the effect of a decisive battle He assembled his army 
at Doulatabad, and took post in strong ground among the 
neighbouring passes this advantage did not compensate for 
the superior numbers of his enemies he was defeated, and 
obliged to seek protection in his forts and in desultory warfare 
Meanwhile Khan Jehan overwhelmed by the defeat of lira 
allies the destruction of their country, and the additional 
calamities of famine and pestilence with which it was now 
visited determined to quit the scene, and to take refuge (as 
was supposed) with the Afghans near Peshawer, where all the 
north eastern tribes were at that time up m arms If such 
was his intention, he was unable to accomplish it after passing 
9 Grant Duff Ivh&fi Kh&n 
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the Nerbadda near the frontier of Guzerat, he crossed all 
Malwa toward Bundelcand, where he hoped to be able to 
revive the spirit of insurrection , but the raja of that country 
turned against him and cut off his rear guard, under lus long 
tried and attached friend Derya Khan , and, being overtaken 
by the Moguls, he sent off his wounded, and made a stand 
with the remains of his force, now reduced to 400 Afghans 
His resistance, though long and desperate, was vain his 
party was destroyed or dispersed and he was obliged to fly 
with a few devoted adherents He endeavoured to force his 
way into the hill fort of Calinjer was repulsed with the loss 
of his son, and was at last overtaken at a pool where he had 
stopped from exhaustion and after defending himself with 
his usual gallantry and receiving many wounds, was struck 
through with a pike by a Rajput and his head was ^ent as a 
most acceptable present to the Mogul emperor * 

The war with Nizam Shah was not concluded by the re- 
moval of its original cause At this time a destructive famine 
desolated the Dechan It began from a failure of the periodical 
rains in ad 1629, and was raised to a frightful pitch by a 
recurrence of the same misfortune m 1630 Thousands of 
people emigrated, and many perished before they reached 
more favoured provinces , vast numbers died at home , whole 
districts were depopulated and some had not recovered at 
tho end of forty years The famine was accompanied by 
a total failure of forage, and by the death of all the cattle , 
and the miseries of the people were completed by a pestilence 
such as is usually the consequence of the other calamities 
n tho midst of these horrors, Azam Khan carried on his 
operations against Mortcza Nizam Shah , and that prince, 
ascribing all his disasters to the misconduct of his minister, 
removed him from his office, and conferred it on Fath Khan, 
feon of * lalik Amber, whom ho released from prison for the 
purpose x 


P /? SpC j t ? f the ruin of tho Nizam Shah, which now 
r an t d ’ a, ? n " cd Mohammed A'd.l Shah, who, though 
P „ i“. at firet with the humiliation of his hereditary enemy. 
f in ~ c J ls i lj lc of tho danger certain to result to himself 

st jk' crs !° n of the neighbouring monarchy 
j i . rc rou fiht a seasonable relief to the weaker party, 
i " n « "-til tho Mogul, But his assistance came 
of his nunm' Cn V ^ ortcz 1 Nizam Sh ill from tho consequences 
I ^“'mprudcnce Fath Khan, more mindful of former 
auth tv rtccnt faeours, and ambitious of recovering tho 
y co possessed by bis father, applied all tho power 
* cw Dun KIMl KUn. ,» Kh4f , khia. 
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which had been confided to h<m to the destruction of the 
donor , and, aided by the weaknesi and unpopularity of 
Morteza himself, was soon strong enough to pat that prince 
and his chief adherents to death, and to take the government 
into his own hands At the same time, he sent to offer sub- 
mission and a large contribution to the Moguls, and placed an 
infant on the throne, with an open profession that he was to 
hold his dignity m subordination to Shah Jelian 

His terms were immediately accepted, and Shah Jelian 
turned his whole force against Bijapur Fath Khan, however, 
evaded the fulfilment of b is promises, was again attacked by 
the Moguls, and once more joined his cause with that of A'dil 
Shah He was afterwards reconciled to the Moguls , and 
various similar changes took place in the progress of the war, 
from his perfidious and shifting policy 

During one of those vicissitudes, the king of Bijapur was 
borne down by the superior force of his enemies, and was 
constrained to take refuge in his capital, where he was besieged 
by a great army under the command of A'saf Khan In this 
desperate situation, he must have shared the fate of his former 
rival, if he had not found resour es in lus own. abilities and 
address While he used every exertion to defend his town, 
and to harass the assailants, he amused A'saf Khan, and de- 
layed his operations by a variety of well contrived artifices 
sometimes he entered on negotiations himself, and held out 
hopes of his immediately yielding to Shah Jehan's demands, 
Without the risk of further hostilities , at other times, ho 
engaged A'saf Khan in intrigues w ith chieftains who pretended 
to make bargains for their defection , and sometimes led him 
into disasters by feigned offers from individuals to desert their 
posts when attacked, or to admit his troops by night mto parts 
of the fortifications intrusted to their charge During all this 
ttsm, oWasu ami Armmre were pi\cymg* Ckevr parte nr tiss camp 
of A'saf Khan , and he at last found himself under the necessity 
of raising the siege and revenged himself by cruelly ravaging 
the unexhausted parts of the kingdom 11 

It was about the time of this failure that Shah Jehan 
returned to his capital, leaving Mohabat Khan in the supreme 
government of the Deckan 11 The operations caned on under 
that general led, at length, to Fath Khan’s being shut up in 
the fort of Doulatabad, where he defended himself, # with 
occasional assistance from the king of Bijapur , and the fate 
of the Nizam Shahi monarchy seemed to rest on the result of 
the struggle It was decided by a general action, in which 
the combined force of the Deckams was defeated in an attempt 

11 Grant Duff Khafi Khan. 11 Kh&fi Khan 
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to raise the siege, and Path Khdn soon after surrendered 
and entered into tho Mogul service, while the king whom lie 
had set up was sent off a prisoner to Gwalior 11 

The king of Bijapur, being now left alone, made overtures 
of negotiation, which were not favourably received he then 
continued to defend himself, and all the efforts of Mohabat 
lUian were ineffectual to subdue him An important point 
ol the war was the siege of Perinda, on his failure in which 
Mohabat Khan was obliged to fall back on Burhanpur, and 
desist from aggressive operations “ He had before been put 
un er e nominal command of the emperor’s second son, 
biiuja, w ho was a boy , and ho was now recalled to court, and 
the Heckan was divided into two commands, under Khani 
JJouran and Khani Zeman 

These officers were less successful than their predecessors 
Mohammed A dil Shah continued to hold out , and the Nizam 

‘ l 1 T m Ti y \ secmed to have come to an end on the 
surrender of Fatli Khan, was revived bv a chief whose family 

th„ ,r “ ds to act an '“Portant part as the founders of 
fo' lratta " atlon This was Shaliji Bosla, who had risen 
° m tho t,me of Malik Amber, and had 
distinguished himself as a partisan during the late warn After 
he l J Df [ I J? ulatabad . he drew off to the rugged country in 
as to set °, 6 ^ eC :an ’ and - S0me tm,e after, was so strong 

and in t, l 1 , 4 ne , u- P retend er to tho throne of Ahmednagar, 

from the sea to the capita ° f *“ dlStnCtS ° f that ku « dom 
therefore, was as far as ever from being sub 
p™ tnfw e ? an perce,ved the necessity of retunSng m 
He marrh c ° UIltr y> to make another effort to reduce it 
arriving Jhf^T A f a towaids the end of 1635 “ and, on 
his armv into H eckln ’ he ado Pted his former plan of breaking 
to recover the T 1810 ^ 3 ' and sent them, in the first instance, 
dnven Shah^ fr g + 1° m ° f Ahmed “ a g a r When they had 
his principal fort^T ° open country, and reduced many of 
Bijapur took turned his whole force on 

A'dil Shah once m st ^ on g places, and constrained Mohammed 

falentrwhich “ " P m h,S Capital The 

not desert him nr* fi ed 11j p dunng the former siege did 
for twenty miles round ^ He laid ™ te the count iy 

food 'or forage , filled un e J ery P artlcle of 

p the wells, drained off the reservoirs, 

u Grant Duff , 

“ Grant Duff There 1a a rnn»d„ *“9®® Ivhafi Ithin at this penod. 
abl® diHerenco between his dates and “ KbSlKhS, Kt4 ° 
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and rendered it impossible for any army to support itself 
during an attack on the city 

The Moguls were therefore reduced to the plunder of his 
territories, and met with frequent losses from the spirit and 
activity of his detachments Both parties, ere long, were 
wearied with this sort of warfare , and, A'dil Shah making 
the first overture, peace was concluded, on terms much more 
favourable than he could have expected He consented to 
an annual payment of £200,000 a year to Shah Jehan , but 
ho was to receive, in return, a share of the Nizam Shahi 
dominions, which much extended his territory on the north 
and east 

Shaliji held out for some time longer at length he also 
submitted, gave up his pretended king, and entered into the 
service of the Ling of Bijapur, with the consent of Shah Jehan 

At an early period of this invasion, Shah Jehan had over- 
awed the king of Golconda, and had forced him to desist from 
reciting the name o! the king of Persia in the public prayers, 
and to agree to pay a regular tribute 17 

These transactions being concluded, Shah Jehan returned 
to his capital, and the kingdom of Ahmednagar was at length 
extinguished for ever 

While Shah Jehan’s attention was principally engaged with 
the DccLan, some events of less moment were taking place 
in other quarters The Portuguese fort of Hugh, not far 
from Calcutta, was taken, after a siege, by the governor of 
Bengal (1631) There were revolts of the Bundelas, in the 
first of which the son of Narsmg Deo was killed One portion 
of the troops on the eastern frontier completed the settlement 
of Little Tibet (163-1 and 1636) , another was defeated, and 
almost destroyed, in an attempt to conquer Sinnagar (1634) , 
and a third which invaded the petty state of Cuch Behar from 
Bengal, was compelled, by the unhealthiness of the climate, 
to relinquish the country after they were m possession (1637) 

The most important occurrence of these times was the 
acquisition of Candahar, the governor of which, All Merdan 
Khan found himself exposed to so much danger from the 
tyranny of his sovereign, the king of Persia, that he gave up 
the place to Shah Jehan, and himself took refuge at Delhi 
He was received with great honour, and was afterwards, at 
different times, made governor of Cashmir and Cabul, and 
employed on various wars and other duties He excited 
universal admiration at the court by the skill and judgment 
of his public works, of which the canal which bears his name 


n Grant Dull Khafi Khan, 
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at Delhi still aSords a proof, and by the taste and elegance 
he displayed on all occasions of ■diow and festivity 

His military talents were first tried in an invasion of Balkh 
and Badakhshan Those provinces had remained in tlie 
hands of the Uzbeks since they were lost by Mirza Soleimin 
and were now held by Nazar Mohammed the younger brother 
of Imam Huh sovereign of all the territory beyond the Osu 
from the Caspian Sea to "Mount Imaus 

The revolt of Nazar "Mohammed’s son Abdul Aziz cn 
couraged by his powerful uncle tempted Shah Jehan, who hid 
enjoyed several years of repose to a^ert the dormant rights 
of his family Ah Merdan penetrated the range of Hindu 
Cush, and ravaged Badaklishan but the advance of tho 
winter, and the fear of being cut off from the southern countries 
compelled him to retreat without having gamed any c ohd 
advantage Next year the enterprise was attempted by Baja 
Jagat Sing 11 who^e chief strength lay in a body of 14,000 
Rajputs raised m his own country, but paid by the emperor 
The spirit of tho Rajputs never shone more brilliantly than 
in this unusual duty , they stormed mountain passes, made 
forced marches over snow, constructed redoubts by their own 
labour (the raja himself taking an axe like tho rest), and boro 
up against tbc tempests of that frozen region as firmly as 
against tho fierce and repeated attacks of tho Uzbeks 

But, with all these exertions, tho enterpn^o now appeared 
so arduous that Shah Jehan himself resolved to move to Cabul, 
and to send on lus son, Prince Morad, under tho guidance of 
Ah Merdan Khan, w ith a large army, into Balkh '* This 
expedition was completely successful Morad was joined by 
some of Nazar Mohammed’s sons, and afterwards received the 
submission of that chief , but, just as lie had taken possession 
of tho capital, a new rupture took place (with some suspicion 
of bad faith on tho part of the Moguls) Nazar Mohammed, 
now divested of his defensible places, was obliged to fly to 
Persia, and lus dominions were annexed by proclamation, 
to those of Shah Jehan But this conquc t was not long left 
undisturbed Abdul Vziz collected a force beyond tho Oxm>» 
and sent numerous bands of plunderers to 1 ly waste tho newly 
Conquered territory Shah Jehan had, by this time, returned 
to Delhi .and Morad tired of tho service, and impatient of 
the control of \li Merddn had left lus province without leave, 
and w as sent away from court m di 0 race ilio charge of 
restoring order was therefore impo cd on Prince \urangzib, 
while the king lumM;lf yin repaired to Cibul to support him 
** JroUblpr eh# rij* ef Gil*. 

K 1 ill KUn so 000 e»»*hy *uJ 10 000 foot. 
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Aurangzib at first obtained a great victory over the Uzbeks 
its effects, however, were by no means decisive , for Abdul 
Aziz crossed the Oxus in person, and so harassed the Moguls, 
that Aurangzib, after some partial successes was obliged to 
seek protection from the walls of Balkh itself 

About this time Nazar Mohammed, having failed to obtain 
aid in Persia, threw himself on the clemency of Shah Jehan , 
and the latter prince, perceiving how little his prospects were 
advanced by such an expenditure of blood and treasure, came 
to the prudent resolution of withdrawing from the contest , 
and, that he might do so with the less humiliation, he trans- 
ferred his rights to Nazar Mohammed, then a suppliant at his 
court Aurangzib was accordingly directed to make over the 
places that remained in his possession , and he began his 
retreat from Balkh, under continual attacks from the Uzbeks 
of Abdul Aziz’s party When he reached the passes of Hindu 
Cush, the persecution was taken up, for the sake of plunder, 
by the mountaineers of the Hazareh tribes, and, to complete 
his misfortunes, the winter set m with violence , and though 
the prince himself reached Cabul with a light detachment, 
yet the mam body of his army was intercepted by the snow, 
and suffered so much in this helpless condition, from the un- 
remitting assaults of the Hazarehs, that they were glad to 
escape in separate bodies, with the loss of all their baggage 
and almost all their horses *• 

The tranquillity purchased by the relinquishment of Balkh 
w as first disturbed by an attack on Candahar by the Persians 
During the w eak and tyrannical reign of Shah Safi, and the 
minority of his son, Shah Abbas II , tlio Moguls bad been 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of All Merdan’s desertion unmo 
lested , but as Abbas advanced towards manhood, his ministers 
induced lum to assert the dignity of his monarchy, by restoring 
it to its ancient limits He assembled a large army, and 
marched against Candahar Ho showed much judgment in 
beginning the siege in winter, when the communication between 
India and Cabul was cut off by the snow , while his own opera- 
tions went on unobstructed in the mild climate of Candahar 
The consequence was, that although Aurangzib and the vazir, 
Saad UllahKlian, were ordered off in all haste from the Panjab, 
and although they made their way with great exertions through ' 
the mountains, they arrived too lato to save Candahar, which 
had been taken after a siege of two months and a half The 
exhausted condition of the army after their winter march 
compelled Aurangzib and Saad Ullah to halt and refit at Cabul , 
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uhile the king of Persia withdrew to Herat, leaving a strong 
garrison in Candahar ,l 

The Indian army came before that city m May, 1649 They 
immediately opened their batteries, and the contest was 
actively conducted on both sides, with springing of mines 
assaults by the besiegers and sallies by the garrison These 
operations were not interrupted by the approach of an army 
sent by Shah Abbas to raise the siege Aurangzib was con 
tented with sending a detachment to oppose the attack, and 
remained himself, in his lines before the city The force he 
had employed was sufficient to repel the Persians, but it could 
not prevent their destroying the forage and cutting off the 
supplies of the besiegers , and as the governor defended Ins 
town with as much skill as obstinacy, Aurangzib was at length 
constrained to raise the siege, and commence his retreat to 
Cabul above four months after he had opened his batteries 11 
Shah Johan, who had followed Aurangzib to Cabul, marched 
from that city before the prince’s return and was not overtaken 
by him until he had reached Labor 

The next year passed in inaction, to which the king’s usual 
visit to Cashmir forms no exception The time he spent in 
that delicious retirement was devoted to feasts and dances, 
to gardens, excursions by land and water, and other pleasures 
congenial to the climate and scenery 

ttii the yeir next succeedlll g. Aurangzib and the vazir, Saad 
UUah, were again despatched to Candahar., with a numerous 
and well equipped army, and ample provisions of tools and 
workmen to conduct all the operations of a siege M 

Ihese great preparations were as unavailing as before, 
. urangzib, after exhausting every resource supplied 
ie s ill and courage of Saad Ullah and the bravery of the 
ivajputs, was compelled to return to Cabul, and was sent to 
oe viccrov of the Deckan 

Jehan ' Tas not d,scoura ged by Ins repeated failures, 
been put ^forth^' 6 ^* 11 ^ ^ ^ S rea ^ er effort than had yet 

in J'rhrvn < +« S *i SOn ’ P 1,ra Skukoh though treated as superior 
on thn ^ r f St ’ ™ Le P fc at court, and looked with envy 
j.csneenllv P A < ?f tUmtl i 3 °r dl , stmctlon enjoyed by his brothers, 
a *sort rif , n ? D f lh> °* 10ra kc scem3 to have entertained 

cntr^tM Shah^r Ur S*d by these feelings, ho 

t eated Shah Johan to allow him to try his skill and fortune 


11 IvMHMita. 

** Ibui 

11 ,a "orthy of remark that, 
WUh so great a force assembled on 


i'“r* f° r a siege there were only 
eight battering guns and twenty 
smaller pieces of ordnonco. 
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at the siege of Candahar, and was put at the head of an army 
much exceeding that formerly employed It assembled at 
Labor m the winter of 1652, and commenced its march in the 
spring of the next jear, Shah Jchan himself following, as usual, 
to Cdbul 

Dara opened his trenches, as Aurangzib had done before 
him, on a day and hour fixed by the astrologers, and ordered 
by tho emperor before the army set out on its march Ho 
began tho «icge on a scale proportioned to his armament He 
mounted a battery of ten guns on a high and solid mound of 
earth, rai&cd for tho purpose of enabling him to command tho 
town, and ho pushed Ins operations with lus characteristic 
impetuosity, increased, m this instance, by rivalry with his 
brother Ho assembled lus chiefs and besought them to 
support his honour, declaring his intention never to quit the 
place till it was tal en , ho urged on tho mines, directed the 
approaches, and, tho besieged having brought their guns to 
bear on his own tent ho maintained bis position until their 
fire could bo silenced bj that of his artillery But, after the 
failure of several attempts to storm, and the disappointment 
of near prospects of success, his mind appears to have given 
way to tho dread of defeat and humiliation he entreated 
his officers not to reduce him to a level with the twice beaten 
Aurangzib , and lie had recourse to magicians and other impos- 
tors who promised to put him in possession of the place by 
supernatural mean* Such expedients portended an unfavour- 
able issue, and accordingly, after a last desperate assault, 
which commenced before daybreak and m which his troops 
had at one time gained the summit of tho rampart, he was 
comoellcd to renounce all hooe. and to raise tho sicec. after 
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UUab Khan the most able and upright minister that ever 
appeared in India He makes a conspicuous figure in all the 
transactions of Shah Jchan, and is constantly referred to as 
a model in the correspondence of Aurangzib during the long 
reign of that monarch Khafi Khan says that his descendants, 
in his time, were still distinguished for their virtues and in 
telligence, near a century after the death of their ancestor, 
and contrasts the respectability of their conduct with the 
effeminacy and frivolity of the other nobles of that era 

The next year was destined to put an end to tins state of 
repose, and to light up a conflagration which was never effectu 
ally suppressed, and was not extinguished until it had consumed 
the empire 

Since the last pacification Abdullah Kutb Shah had paid 
Ins tribute regularly, and had shown a desire to secure the 
favour of Shah Jehan who but for a particular concurrence 
of circumstances would probably never have wished to molest 
Inm 

The prime minister of Abdullah was a person named Mir 
Jumla He had formerly been a diamond merchant, and had 
been known and respected throughout tho Deckan for lus 
wealth and abilities long before he attained lus present high 
station His son, Mohammed Amin, a dissolute and violent 
young man, had drawn on himself the resentment of Abdullah 
Kutb Shah, and had involved his father in a dispute with the 
court Mir Jumla was absent, in command of an army m 
the eastern part of the kingdom of Golconda , and, finding 
himself unable to obtain such concessions as he desired from 
lus own sovereign, determined to throw himself on the pro 
tection of the Mogul He applied to Aurangzib, to whom, 
as well as to the emperor, he was already known Such an 
opportunity of interference afforded an irresistible temptation 
to a man of Aurangzib’s intriguing disposition, and he strongly 
recommended the case of Mir Jumla to his father’s favour 
Shah Jehan, influenced by this advice, despatched a haughty 
mandate to Abdullah Shah to redress the complaints of his 
minister , but Abdullah was further irritated by this encroach 
ment on his independence, and committed Amin to prison, 
while he sequestrated the property of Mir Jumla Shah Jehan, 
now provoked in his turn sent orders to his son to carry his 
demands into effect by force of arms , and Aurangzib, who 
had been waiting impatiently for this result, entered with 
alacrity on the duty, and executed it in a manner entirely 
suitable to his wily nature 

Without any further manifestation of hostility, he sent out 
a chosen force, under pretence of escorting his son, Sultdtt 
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Mohammed to Bengil, for tho purpose of celebrating Ins 
nuptnls with the daughter of Ins own brother, Prince Shuja, 
u ho w as v icero} of th it prov nice The road from Aurangab ul 
to Bengil undo a circuit bv Maxuhpatam, so as to avoid tho 
forenta of Gomiwmi, and thus natunll} brought the prince 
within a short distance of Ilcidtr *ba<! tho capital of Golconda 
Abdul! ill Shah was prcpiring an entert nnment for lus reetp 
tion when he sudden!} adv meed as an cncmv and took the 
king so completely b} surprise tint ho had onl} tune to tly 
to the hill fort of Golconda six or eight mild from tho cit> , 
whilo Ifcideribad fell into tho hands of the Moguls and was 
plundered and half burned before the troops could bo brought 
into order \unngzib had before this found a pretence foe 
assembling an army on tho ncircst point of his province, 
and, being joined b} fresh troops from Milwa he had ample 
means of ^ending on reinforcements to Golconda Mir Juinla 
also in tuno drew near and was ready to turn lus masters 
arms against himself Abdullah Sh ill on lus first flight to 
the lull fort, had released Mohamme 1 \mm, and given up 
tho scquestritcd propert} , and he did all in his power to 
negotiate a reasonable accommodation, while at the sune tuno 
ho spared no effort to procuro aid from Bij ipur No aid 
came, ind tho Moguls wero mcxorablo , and after n.vcral 
attempts to ruse the siego by force, ho was it last under tho 
nccessitv of accepting tho severe terms impo ed on him to 
agree to giv c his daughter in in image to Sultan Mohammed, 
with a dowry in territory and money , to pay a crore of rupees 
(£1,000 000 sterling) as tho first instalment of a }eirly tribute , 
and promised to make up the arrears of past payments within 
two }cars 

Shah Jehan would huvo been content with easier terms, 
and did, in f ict make a great remission in tho pecuni lry part 
of those agreed on , but tho ru>t wero executed, and tho Mogul 
prince returned to Aurangabad Mir Jumla remained in tho 
Mogul service bccamo the chosen counsellor of Aurangzib, 
and was afterwards one of tho most useful instruments of his 
ambitious designs 

Aurangzib had scarcely reaped tho fruits of his success in 
Golconda before an opportunity was afforded him of gaming 
similar advantages ov or the neighbouring 1 ingdom Tho peace 
with Bijapur had remained unbroken since tho last treaty 
Aloha mined V dil Shah had successfully cultivated the friend- 
ship of Sh ih Jehan but bad excited tho personal enmity of 
Aurangzib by a clo^o connexion with Din, Shukoh On lus 
death, v\ Inch took place in November, 1G5G “ ho was succeeded 

Grout Dull It corresponds to Mohorrom 10G1 
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by his son. All, a youth of nineteen ; and Shah Jehan was 
tempted, by the persuasion of his younger son, to deny that 
the minor was the real issue of the late king, and to assert hm 
own right to decide on the succession to his tributary. Though 
the force of the kingdom of Bijapur was still undiminished, 
it was in no state of preparation for war ; and a large portion’ 
of its army was employed at a distance, in wars with the Hindu > 
petty princes of Carnata. Aurangzib, therefore, met with 
little difficulty in his invasion of the territory ; and a fortunate 
accident having thrown the strong frontier fort of Bidar into 
his .hands, he advanced without further obstruction to the 
capital.” The suddenness of the attack had prevented the 
mode of defence, by destioymg the country, so successfully 
practised on former occasions. No resource, therefore, was left 
to the new king but to sue for peace on the most unfavour- < 
able terms.” Even those were peremptorily rejected by 
Aurangzib ; and he would probably, ere long, have obtained 
possession both of the capital and the country, if he had not 
been called off by a matter that touched him more nearly than 
the conquest of any foreign kingdom.” 


CHAPTER III 


FROM 1057 TO THE DEPOSAL OF SILVIt JE1IAN ' 

Dangerous illness of tho emperor— Characters and pretensions of his sons— 
^“! I J Shu kill — Shujd — Aurangzib — II or ad — Daughters of Shdh JehAn 
U ndnumsters tho government under tho emperor, October, 
-*-d I Co 7 ; Zi Haj 7, a u 10G7— Rebellion of Shujd— And of Morud 
—-Cautious measures of Aurangzib— His colluMon with Mir Jumla— 
U6 marches to join Morud — Dofensivo measures of Durd — ShAh 
Jchdn reassumes tho government, November, ad 1007, Rabl ul 
A ,l * IOCS — Shuju continues to advance on Agra — Is defeated 
by Solcjmdn, son of Ddm. and returns to Bengal — Aurangzib and 
.woruii defeat tho imperial army under Josh ant Sing at Uj tin— Shull 
Jthun s anxiety for an accommodation — DArd marches from Agra to 
oppose ms brothers, ng unst tho wish of Shdh Jchdn— rs totally *lc- 
icatetl, beginning of June, a d 1C5S— Ddrd (lies to Delhi— Aurangzib 
enters Agra. June. ad. IGiS; IUunazdn 10. a.ii 10GS— Shall Jehan 
ndberes to tho cause of Duru— Is confined m lus palace, Ramaxdn I" 
Hi* l. 4 “ tpiprieonsSIurad, and openly assumes tho government— 
JehL P irPJ'7 y tV f rnd ’.^, u,,dcr b,lu '‘ Jehdn — Magnificence of ShAJj 
choi-ncur. bu,ki ‘ n S*- T »*° Tdj Muhol-Hw economy -Hu personal 


The emperor had been seized with an illness of so serious a 
nature, that it not only threatened an immediate transfer 


n (Irani Duff. 

. ^ l” Jf® offered to pay down om 

croro of rwpoe*. and to nuiko am 
Aocnfico demanded.** {Duff.)— Pi. ] 


3 [“ Aunmgzlb's first step was now 
to accent A1I Add Shuh'* overture*, 
from whom ho gained a considerable 
supply of ready money; and i* 
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of the crown to Dara Shukoh, but invested him at the moment 
with the administration of his father’s government This 
state of affairs, involving all Aurangzib’s prospects of aggran 
dizement, and even of safety, turned his exertions towards 
the seat of the monarchy, and for a long time withdrew his 
attention from the affairs of the Deckan 

Shah Jelian had four sons, all of an age to render them 
impatient of a subordinate station Dara Shukoh was in 
his forty second year, Shuja was forty, and Aurangzib thirty- 
eight Even Morad, the youngest had long been employed 
in great commands 1 Dara Shukoh was a frank and high- 
spinted prince, dignified in his manners, generous in his expense, 
liberal in his opinions, open in his enmities , but impetuous, 
impatient of opposition, and despising the ordinary rules 
of prudence as signs of weakness and artifice His overbearing 
temper made him many enemies while his habitual indiscretion 
lessened the number as well as the confidence of his adherents 
Shuja was not destitute of abilities, but given up to wine and 
pleasure Aurangzib was a perfect contrast to Dara Shukoh 
He was a man of a mild temper and a cold heart , cautious, 
artful, designing , a perfect master of dissimulation , acute 
and sagacious, though not extended in his views, and ever 
on the watch to gam friends and to propitiate enemies To 
these less brilliant qualities he joined great courage and skill 
,m military exercises, a handsome though not athletic form, 
affable and gracious manners, and lively agreeable conversation 
He was so great a dissembler in other matters, that he has been 
supposed a hypocrite in religion But, although religion was 
a great instrument of his policy, he was, beyond doubt, a 
sincere and bigoted Mussulman He had been brought up 
by men of known sanctity, and had himself shown an early 
turn for devotion, ho at one time professed an intention of 
renouncing the world, and taking the habit of a fakir , and 
throughout his whole life he evinced a real attachment to hia 
faith, in many things indifferent to his interest, and m some 
most seriously opposed to it His zeal was shown m prayers 
and reading the Koran, in pious discourses m abstemiousness 
(which he affected to carry so far as to subsist on the earnings 
of his manual labour), in humility of deportment, patience 
under provocation, and resignation m misfortunes , but 
above all, m constant and earnest endeavours to promote 
his own faith and to discourage idolatry and infidelity But 
neither religion nor morality stood for a moment in his way 

concluded a treaty by winch he re- his march towards the Nerbadda ’* 

hnquished the adv ant ages he had (Di ff ) — Ed ] 

gamed, and m a few days he was on 1 Gladwin s History of Jehdng r 
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when they interfered with his ambition ; and, though full of 
scruples at other times, he would stick at no crime that was 
requisite for the gratification of that passion. 

His political use of religion arose from a correct view of 
the feelings of the time. Akber’s innovations had shocked 
most Mahometans, who, besides the usual dislike of the vulgar 
to toleration, felt that a direct attack was made on their own 
faith. Jehangir’s restoration of the old ritual was too cold 
to give full satisfaction ; and though Shah Jehan was a more 
zealous Mussulman, Dara openly professed the tenets of Akber, 
and had written a book to reconcile the Hindu and Mahometan 
doctrines.* No topic, therefore, could be selected more likely 
to make that prince unpopular than his infidelity, and in no 
light could the really religious Aurangzib be so favourably 
opposed to him as in that of the champion of Islam. In this 
character ho had also an advantage over Shuja, who was looked 
on with aversion by the orthodox Mahometans, from his 
attachment to the Persian sect of the Shias. 

Morad was brave and generous, but dull in intellect, and 
vulgar in his pursuits. He was abundantly presumptuous 
and self-willed ; but his object never was more exalted than 
the indulgence of his humours, and the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures.* 

Shah Jehan had, by the same mother as his sons,* 
two daughters. To the elder, Padshah Begam, he was 
devotedly attached. She was endowed with beauty and 
talents, and was a great support to the interest of Dara Shukoh. 
ltoushanara,* the second daughter, had fewer personal attrac- 
ions, and less influence ; but her talent for intrigue, and her 
knowledge of the secrets of the harem, enabled her to be 
o the greatest assistance to her favourite brother, Aurangzib. 


* [Some time before this D4r4 had 
brought some Pandits from Benares 
to Delhi, and employed them in 
making a Persian translation of fifty 
Upamshada ; the work professes to 
ha-ie been finished m RamazAn, a h. 
™ C7 > a d * 1G5 , 7) 11 was this book 

which Anquetd Duperron translated 
ntZ m e 1801 ' under the title of 
OupnelJjaf. See also the account of 
the Nadtr un mkdl, or aoven days* 

B41,4 B T e iU betW xu 1 } th .® 1>nnco “d 
w V , SOn 8 U,nd “ Seels 
(Collected Works, voL u p. 348 ) 

’ Th ? cliaractera of the princes are 
taken from Bernier. modified by the 
facta in KhAIi KhAn, and by some 
passages in Aurangzlb’s letters. The 


following is given by that monarch as 
Sh&h JehAn’s opinion of hia four sons 
D£r£ (he said) had talents for com* 
id and, and the dignity becoming the 
royal office, but was intolerant to all 
who hod any pretensions to emi- 
nence ; whence he was “ bad to the 
good, and good to the bad.” ShujA 
was a mere drunkard, and MorAd a 
glutton and a sensualist. Aurangzib 
excelled both in action and counsel, 
was well fitted to undertake the bur- 
den of pubho affairs, but full of subtle 
suspicions, and never likely to find 
any one whom ho could trust (Letter 
from, Aurangzib to r A is son, tr» the 
Dastxtr ul Amal AgdhL”) 

* Gladwin’s lit story of Jthdngir, 
(Or, rather, Roshon riU — Eo.J 
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It was from this princess that Aurangzib obtained the 
intelligence on which ho now acted Though Shah Jelian 
had only attained lus sixty seventh year, the habits of indolence 
and pleasure in which ho had indulged seem to have latterly 
diminished his attention to business, and allowed a greater 
share of influence to Dara Shukoli, on whom, as heir apparent, 
ho devolved such of his duties as ho did not himself perform 
Things were m this state when tho emperor was seized with 
a sudden disorder m his kidneys, together with a suppression 
of urine, which entirely incapacitated him from business, 
and soon brought him to the brink of tho grave * During this 
crisis Dara stopped all correspondence, and detained all 
travellers likely to spread tho nows of the king’s danger through- 
out tho provinces Ho could not, however, long elude tho 
vigilance of his brothers Aurangzib, in particular, was 
minutely informed of all his proceedings during tho whole of 
tho struggle which followed 

The first to act on tho emergency was Prince Shuja, tho 
viceroy of Bengal He assembled tho troops of his province, 
and immediately marched into Behar, on his way to the 
capital 

Prince Mor&d, viceroy of Guzerat, soon followed his example 
he seized on all tho money in the district treasuries, and laid 
siege to Surat, where there was a governor independent of his 
authority, and where ho thought there was a considerable 
sum in deposit 

Aurangzib conducted himself with more caution He did 
not assume the royal title, as Shuja and Morad had done , 
and although he instantly moved to his northern frontier, 
and urged on the preparation of his army, he made no open 
declaration till orders came from Dara, m the emperor’s 
name, to direct Mir Jumla and the other military commanders 
to quit his standard Mir Jumla, after he joined tho Moguls, 
had been summoned to the capital, and had for a time been 
entrusted with the highest offices in tho state Ho had after- 
wards been sent back to tho Deckan , but his family was 
still at Agra, and tho fear of tho consequences to them made 
him hesitate to oppose an order of the emperor But his 
embarrassment was removed by a stratagem suggested by 
Aurangzib 

According to a concerted plan, he sent for Mir Jumla to his 
court , and when that commander, after some affected delays 
and alarms, presented himself, he ordered him to be made 
prisoner in the fort of Doulatabad , while his principal officers, 
secretly influenced by their commander, continued to serve 

* Khali Ivliun 
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with Aurangzib Even when ho had thrown off tho mask 
ho still proceeded with his usual policy Ho left Dara and 
Shujd to weaken each other for lus profit, and applied all 
his art to gain Morad, whom ho might hopo to render an 
instrument in his own hands Ho wrote to him with tho mo^t 
vehement profession of attachment, congratulating him on his 
accession to tho crown and declaring his own intention of 
renouncing tho world and indulging his lovo of devotion in 
retirement at Mecca Ho nevertheless offered his zealous 
services against tho irreligious Dari, and advised that, as their 
father was still alive, they should present themselves before 
him, when, if received with favour, tlioy should sccuro him from 
undue influence, while they interceded for tho pardon of their 
erring brother meanwhile they should unite their forces, and 
proceed to engage tho infidel Jeswant Sing, who, it was under 
stood, had been sent against them 1 It seems incredible that 
Morad should have been deceived by so improhablo a profession, 
but tho coarseness of tho artifico was disguised by the masterly 
execution , and tho assiduous flatteries of Aurangzib found a 
willing auditor in his brother, naturally unsuspicious, and 
dazzled by the prospect of assistance so neccssaiy to the support 
of his feeblo cause 


Before this period Dar4 had taken measures to resist the 
threatened attacks of his rivals Ho sent Raja Jeswant 
Sing into Malwa to watch Morad and Aurangzib, and to 
act against them, with his whole army, or by dividing it, as 
circumstances might suggest At tho samo time he himself 
advanced to Agra, and despatched an army, under the com 
mand of his own son Soleiman Shukoh, assisted by Raja 
Jei Sing to oppose the approach of Shuja By this time 
Shah Jehan was sufficiently recovered to resume the general 
control of the government , but his confidence in Dara 
was only increased by the misconduct of the other princes 
He wrote to Shuja commanding him in positive terms to 
return to hi3 government Shuja pretended to consider 
these orders as dictated by Dara Shukoh, and probably still 
looked on the emperor s recovery as doubtful He continued 
to move on until he met Soleiman Shukoh m the neighbourhood 
of Benares A battle then took place, and Shuja though his 
anny was not dispersed, was defeated, and compelled to return 
into Bengal r 

Meanwhde Aurangzd) quitted Burhanpur T and marched 
into Malwa He there formed a junction with Morad and 
the combined armies marched to attack Raja Jeswant Sing, 
w o was encamped near Ujem The raja drew up hi 3 army 

s Khafi Khan 7 //,,</ 
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on the bank of the river Sipra, which at that season was nearly 
dry, but still presented a formidable obstruction from the 
rocky nature of its bed 

The battle was bravely contested by the Rajputs, who 
were ill supported by the rest of the troops It was chiefly 
decided by the gallantry of Morad Jeswant Sing retired 
in disorder to his own country, and the rest of the army dia 
persed 1 On rewarding his chiefs after this battle, Aurangzib 
sent them all to return their thanks to Morad as if he alone 
were the fountain of all honour On the first junction he had 
taken an oath to adhere to that prince, and renewed all hi3 
promises with every appearance of warmth and sincerity , 
and throughout the whole campaign, although his abilities 
gave him the real control of all operations, ho continued his 
professions of devotion and humility — always acknowledging 
Morad as his superior, and treating him on all occasions with 
the utmost respect and attention * After this victory the 
princes advanced by slow marches to the Chambal, near 
Gwalior 18 Some dispositions made by Dara Shukoh for the 
defence of that river were rendered ineffectual by the manoeu 
vres of Aurangzib, and the army crossed without opposition 
Before Jeswant Sing’s defeat, Shah Jehan, unable to bear 
the heat of the season, had set out on his way to Delhi The 
news of that misfortune recalled lum, much against his will 
to Agra He found that during his absence Dara had thrown 
Amin, the son of Mir Jumla, into confinement , but, as he 
disapproved of the proceeding, it was immediately counter 
manded by the prince himself Shah Jehan at this time 
notwithstanding his feeble health, had ordered his tents to be 
prepared, and intended to take the field in person His 
hope was, that he should be able to bring about an adjustment 
by his presence end authority, and to avoid a war which conld 
not but bring many dangers and calamities on himself and all 
the parties engaged He was dissuaded from this resolution 
by his brother in law, Shayista Khan If it had been pursued, 
it would have had no effect on the princes, whatever it might 
on the armies , for all were now too far engaged to recede, 
or to trust their future safety to anything so precarious as 
the life of Shah Jehan Dara likewise looked with an ill eye 
on an accommodation that must have removed him from 
almost unlimited power, and restored the administration to 
its ordinary train under the immediate control of the emperor 

* Kh&fi Kh&n. Bernier Bernier co mm anded along with Jeswant Sing, 
who eoon after joined the emperors of disaffection 
ormy, accuses Kdsim Khdn, who B Kh&ff Khan Bernier 
» Khafi Khun 
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Urged on by this consideration, and confident m his superior 
numbers, ho refused e\ en to wait for Solciman, then on his 
march from Bendres with the most efficient part of the army 
Contrary to the earnest injunctions of Shah Jehan, he marched 
out at the head of an army which seemed irresistible from its 
numbers and equipment, but was rendered weak, in reality, 
by the arrogance of the commander, the disaffection of the 
chiefs, and the absence of tho flower of the fighting men 11 
On tho Gth of Ramazan, ah 10G8, tho two armies ap 
proached each other at Sannghar, one march from Agra 
they drew up face to faco on tho next day, but did not join 
battle until tho succeeding morning 

Tho action began by a charge of a body of Dara’s cavalry 
under Rustam Khan It was unable to penetrate a row of 
guns chained together in front of Aurangzib’s line A second 
and more powerful chargo, headed by Dara himself, was equally 
unsuccessful , but his attack was renewed, and kept up without 
intermission on the centre, where Aurangzib was stationed 
In the meantime Morad was attacked by 3,000 Uzbeks, who 
poured in flights of arrows on him, with such rapidity that it « 
was with difficulty he could bear up against them His ele 
phant gave way before the storm, and would have run off the 
field, if Morad had not ordered its feet to bo chained — thus 
cutting off tho power of retreat for himself This sharp contest 
with the Uzbeks was succeeded by a much more formidable 
attack A large body of Rajputs rushed on the prince with 
an impetuosity that nothing could resist Ram Sing, their 
raja, in a saffron robe, and with a chaplet of pearls on his 
head, ran up to Morad’s elephant, and hurled his pike at the 
prmce, while he shouted to the driver to make the elephant 
Kneel down Morad received the pike on his shield, and nearly 
at the same moment laid the raja dead with an arrow “ His 
death only exasperated the Rajputs, who fought with desperate 
and fel1 * n round the prince’s elephant At this 

v . e -, T¥ Zih was about to move to Ins brother’s assistance, 
hatriTi 6 it 80 °5 1 employment where he was, for Dara, 
centred fid?? broken though the line of guus, charged his 
fnrolofid ah speed and carried all before him, by the united 

torce of velocity and numbers 


6.8tU^A™ An f 8ays the "“y con 

Bistea at Agra of upwards of 70 000 
horse with ^innumerable elephants 
and guns Bernier though generally 
It ™l ia l 0i “l t,ve thinka 

100 000 horse 
~ 0,00 ° foot and 80 pieces of artillery 


Ho reckons Aurangzib s and Morad s 
army at 30 000 or 35 000 horse 
12 Khafl Ivhdn Bernier Colonel 
Tod (%ol u p 481) ascribes this 
attack to Rdja Chitar Sdl of Bundi 
who was a distinguished comtnan ler 
in the reign of Sbdh Jehdn and was 
likewise killed m this battle 
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Aurangzib alone remained unshaken he presented Ins 
elephant wherever there was the greatest danger, and called 
aloud to his troops that “ God was with them, and that they 
had no other refuge or retreat ” l * In the height of this 
contest Raja Rup Sing leaped from his horse, and running up 
to Aurangzib’s elephant, began to cut away the girths with 
his sword Aurangzib was struck with Ins audacity, and even 
in that moment of alarm called out to his men to spare him , 
but before his voice could be heard the raja had fallen, almost 
cut to pieces At this critical juncture Morad, having at length 
repelled the Rajputs, was able to turn his attention to the 
centre , and Dara, who found Ihb right thereby exposed, was 
obliged to abate the vigour of his front attack His numbers, 
however, might in the end have prevailed , but as he was 
pressmg forward on his elephant, conspicuous to all his troops, 
whom he was encouraging by his voice and by waving his 
hand to them to advance, a rocket from the enemy struck the 
elephant, and rendered it so ungovernable that Dara had no 
choice but to throw himself from its back, and to mount a 
horse with all expedition His disappearance struck a sudden 
alarm among the distant troops , and an attendant being 
carried off by a shot at his side, while fastening on his quiver 
after he mounted, those immediately round him were also 
thrown into confusion the panic spread, and it3 effects were 
soon felt throughout the whole army The death of an Asiatic 
leader is often the loss of the battle in a civil war it is the 
annihilation of the cause Success seemed now useless, and 
every man’s thoughts were turned to safety Even the part 
of the line which was not engaged began to waver, while the 
princes pressed forward amidst the disorder of the centre, and 
compelled the troops opposed to them, and even Dara himself, 
to take flight 

The victory was no sooner decided than Aurangzib throw 
himself on his knees, and returned Ins thanks to Divine Provi 
dcnco for the mercy it had vouchsafed to him His next care 
was to salute his brother, and congratulate him on the acquisi- 
tion of a kingdom He found Morad’s howdah bristled with 
arrows, and himself wounded m several places , and, after 
expressing the greatest joy at 7us victory, he began to wipe 
the blood from his face and to show the most affectionato 
attention to his sufferings “ While this was passing on the 
field, the unfortunate Dara pursued bis flight towards the city , 

1S Bernier has preserved his words when it was seen by Ithdff Khan who 
in tho original Hmdostnm says it was stuck as full of arrows as 

14 Mordd s hondoh was preserved a porcupmo is of quills, 
as a curiosity to tho tirao of FcrdLheir, 
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ho arrived m the evening with 2,000 horse, many of them 
wounded all ho now had of tho great force with which he 
imd 60 lately marched out 

Ho was ashamed to present himself before his father, to 
tiio disregard of whoso opinion ho owed lus ruin, and after 
securing some valuables at lus own palace, ho continued his 
it* t0 " „ ? cl !"' accom panicd by his wifo and two of his 
children Ho had already reached tho third regular stage 
trorn Agra, beforo ho was overtaken by 5,000 horse, sent by 
bhali Johan to his assistance 11 

Aurangzib marched to Agra three days after tho battle 
o encamped before tho walls, and took immediate possession 
ot tho city Some more days elapsed beforo lie interfered 
with tho interior of tho royal residence Ho employed the 
. 1I J tarval m humble merges to his father, pleading the necessity 
ll 8 C 'J S0 ; , and Protesting Ins inviolablo respect and duty 
l 3 . ,ndccd ' ho was sincerely desirous of con 
(mv/rnL!'! fat ! ler and " ou * d liavo preferred carrying on the 
his rnnfiJ m 1IS nanic » hut lie found it impossible to gain 
on^h f d f w 0 ’ 0r t0 8hako 1118 attachment to Dara, and at 
t °» n son Mohammed Sultan, to take complete 

hptwrpn ti°^ Cltad£d » and to prc\ent all communications 
Jelmn WSS la a ™P er f or and overy one beyond its walls Shah 
ho lived fnr * treatcd W1 _tk tho highest respect but, although 
ll IZmJuL 50Ven y? ars i on ger, his reign ends at this period 
s ° able a P rinco sb °uld have thus 
stir in his fnvnn ° ufc a °y bls °^ d 6erva nts attempting to 
had impaired his tb ° tfUt 1 IS ’ tbat hl3 habits of indulgence 
Ins aZes tr enerey / “? as he had W ceased to head 
led them in tho t V rn f d their eyes to tho princes who 

u e d> and had the immediate distribution 

In U o account of tl o hat(Tr> t 

have taken some circumstances front ? ,pp ? rs and mounted his horse with 
Bonner, but have preferred th^ fe °L “ d without arms Bernier 

general narrative of KhAft WW. afterwards relates a plot of ShAh 
%vho besides his access to verbal l ° Belz e Aurangzib and o 

written evidence refers to his counterplot of the latter which ended 

£ther who was present in the act^f *? the Be,2Ure of Shalt Jelian but tl e 
Bernier lived nearer the time 6to . ry ,, la miprobable m itself and is 

is an excellent writer but h.a not n,luded to by hhafi IvliAn It is 

qutuntance both with men and books “T 6 ""* throughout to look closely 
must have been limited «nH »..= 1 ?.^° t ^ 10 . accounts which favour 


must have been limited nnH i,!!! t ^ 10 accounts which favour 

moans of judging Indians imperfect ftu-angzlb for though Bernier him 
his relation besides 13 mixed with S ? * 18 ca ptivated with the open 
some anecdotes which look like non,, charact er of DArA his master was a 
lar inventions DAra s descent personal enemy of that pnneo agomst 

Whom TtnjSff T.U n .. 1 — 1 . _ . 


v * ulH3wm cn look like non,, u, uora 111s master was o 

V" u ? ve “ t,ona BAra s descent from p0rsona J.fnemv of that pnneo agomst 
has elephant (for instance) is escribed IvhAn also has a strong 

to the insidious advice of a traitor Prejudice and botli wrote after 
the moment of victory while KhAft Aurari 8 zS h had been successful and 
in .^£ ayshe obliged to get down ?,£ S?" 1 up “ the Mussulman hero 
m such Precipitation that hi left JS d h& S”® 1 ®* 6 of emperors 
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of their honours and rewards. To this must be added the 
peculiar abilities of’ Aurangzib, who was more successful in 
defeating conspiracies and managing factions than in any other 
branch of government, though he was good in all. 

Having now no further use for Morad, Aurangzib dismissed 
him from his pretended sovereignty, without even the ceremony 
of a quarrel or a complaint. He kept up the delusion of that 
simple prince by submissive behaviour and constant presents 
and attentions, till they had marched from Agra in pursuit of 
Dard. ; when he one day invited Morad to supper, and so far 
waived his own scruples as to allow the free use of the goblet, 
of which Morad so fully availed himself that he was soon in a 
state of helpless intoxication. On this he was stripped of his 
arms without resistance, was cast into chains, and sent off on 
an elephant to Selimghar, part of the citadel of Delhi ; while 
three other elephants were despatched, under similar escorts, 
in different directions, to mislead people as to his place of con- 
finement. He was afterwards removed to Gwalior, the great 
state-prison of those days. Aurangzib then continued his 
march to Delhi, where ho caused himself to bo proclaimed 
emperor. 1 * He did not put his name on the coin, and was not 
crowned until the first anniversary of his accession, a circum- 
stance which has introduced some confusion into the dates of 
his reign. 

The reign of Shah Jehan, thus harshly closed, was perhaps 
the most prosperous ever known in India. Though sometimes 
^engaged in foreign wars, his own dominions enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted tranquillity, together with a larger share of good 
government than often falls to the lot of Asiatic nations. 

\ Notwithstanding Shah Jehan’s love of ease and pleasure, 
and the time spent in his visits to Cashmir, and the erection 
of. thnsft. cfiJnhxaJiyi. sto udj issa. 'zl w.hinh hn. tardn sn, mzmh. dali/gbA,, 
he never remitted his vigilance over his internal government ; 
and by this, and the judicious choice of his ministers, he pre- 
vented any relaxation in the system, and even introduced 
important improvements, — such as his survey of the Deckan. 

Kh a. fi Khan, the best historian of those times, gives his 
opinion, that, although Akber was pre-eminent as a conqueror 
and a lawgiver, yet for the order and arrangement of his 
territory and finances, and the good administration of every 
department of the state, no prince ever reigned in India that 
could be compared to Shah Jehan. 

Whatever might be the relative excellence of his govern- 
ment, we must not suppose that it was exempt from the evils 
inherent in a despotism : we may assume some degree ■ 

»• Khafi Khfa. 
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fraudulent exaction m the officers of revenue, and of corruption 
m those of justice , and we have the testimony of European 
travellers to acts of extortion by custom house officers, and 
of arbitrary power by governors of provinces , but, after all 
deductions on these accounts, there will remain enough to 
convince us that the state of India under Shah Jchan was ono 
of great ease and prosperity ” 

The erection of such a capital as Delhi proves great private 
as well as public wealth Mandesloe describes Agra as at 
least twice as large as Isfahan (then in its greatest glory), with 
fine streets, good shops, and numerous baths and caravanserai 1 ’ 
Nor was this prosperity confined to royal residences all 
travellers speak with admiration of tho grandeur of the cities 
even in remote provinces, and of the fertilo and productive 
countries in which they stood u 

Those who look on India m its present stato may bo inclined 
to suspect tho native writers of exaggerating its former proa 
perity , but the deserted cities, ruined palaces, and choked up 
aqueducts which wo still see, with tho great reservoirs and 
embankments in tho midst of jungles, and tho decayed cause- 
ways, wells, and caravanserais of the roj al roads, concur with 
tho evidence of contemporary travellers in convincing us that 
those historians had good grounds for their commendation 
aho wholo continent of India, however, was far from being 
in a uniform stato vast tracts were still covered w ith forests, 
and tho mountainous ranges often harboured wild and pre- 
datory inhabitants Even m tho best-cleared parts there 
were sometimes revolts of subject rajas, as in Bundclcand, 
during the present reign , but m that case tho disturbance 
was confined to a district of less extent than tho Tjrol, while 
populous provinces, as largo as Franco or England, were 
scarcely aware of its existence 

Rut, after all allowances, tho stato of tho people must Invo 


17 Tavernier, who had repeated!? 
T?* 1 r nrt - oi Ind “*. “>» that 
hh&h JrliAn reigned not *o much an 
h • hut rather 

aa a lather over 1 i. family and chil 
\ <uul on to conunend 
lha . rieineM of hi. «v,I government, 
and U» .peak I„ high unn* of the 
►ecimty enjojed under it. (| ai> „ los 
* f lie 1 agh.li trandati n of 1078 j 
lh-U UMU V al,,. »h i wn to in the 
lo.t j ear. of Jr turner (If. 3) when 
. ,•’* * rn ’ m m w rwi .tata tl an 

Hrnc*. general}, all 

lira truth after a fe r„t~! w.j. . 


they do it aecurely a* well. beca»“* 
tho king does not peweeuto liU *u“- 
jecta with fa1*o accusation*. nor de- 
pnva them of nnv thing when he 
them hvo .pleruiidly, and with the 
oppeurnneo of nchtu (a. l* often done 
In other Mahometan count nr.) ** 
becauM the In lion, are inclined t» 
thoae vanitim,’ etc . etc (I age-** 
J o K Ii«h translation < f It A3 ) 

*• Man Irwloc, for Gurrril j Gr*« 
anil Unit n (m Murray a 
thtror<r\<*], for lk-ngal ihhAr, ami 
Ori^a: an 1 Tavernier for m »»l 
(iart« of the emj ire 
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been worse than in an indifferently governed country in modern 
Europe On the one side, there are the absence of slavery 
and polygamy, less personal oppression by the great, and less 
fear of scarcity and consequent disease , while on the other 
there is nothing to oppose but lighter taxation, and freedom 
from a meddling and complicated system of law and regulation 
A fairer object of comparison would be the Roman Empire, 
under such a prince as Severus : we should there find the same 
general tranquillity and good government, with similar ex- 
amples of disturbance and oppression , the same enjoyment 
of physical happiness, with the same absence of that spirit 
which would tend to increase the present felicity, and which 
might afford some security for its duration beyond the life 
of the reigning monarch The institutions, traditions, and 
opinions which remained from better times must, even in this 
case, have given a superiority to the European empire 

Shah Jehdn was the most magnificent prince that ever 
appeared in India His retinue, his state establishments, his 
largesses, and all the pomp of his court, were much increased 
beyond the excess they had attained to under his predecessors 
His expenses in these departments can only be palliated by 
the fact, that they neither occasioned any increase to his 
exactions nor any embarrassment to his finances The most 
striking instance of his pomp and prodigality was his con- 
struction of the famous peacock throne It took its name 
from a peacock with its tail spread (represented in its natural 
colours in sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and other appropriate 
jewels), which formed the chief ornament of a mass of diamonds 
and precious stones that dazzled every beholder. Tavernier, 
a jeweller by profession, reports, without apparent distrust, 
the common belief that it cost 160,500,000 livres, nearly six 
millions and a half sterling 

But his greatest splendour was shown m Ins buddings 
He founded a new city at Delhi, built on a regular plan, and 
far surpassing the old one in magnificence three wide streets 
(one of great length, ornamented by a canal and rows of trees, 
and composed of houses rising over a line of shops under 
arcades) led to a spacious esplanade, in the centre of which, 
and on the Jumna, stood the fortified palace, the spacious 
courts, marble halls, and golden domes of which have so often 
been the subject of enthusiastic description The great mosque 
of the same city is a work of extraordinary elegance and 
grandeur 

But of all the structures erected by Shah Jehan, there is 
none that bears any comparison with the Taj Mahal at Agra 
— a mausoleum of white marble decorated with mosaics, 
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which, for the richness of the material, the chasteness of the 
design, and the effect, at once brilliant and solemn, is not sur 
passed by any other edifice, either in Europe or Asia *’ x 
All these vast undertakings were managed with so much 
economy that, after defraying the expenses of his great expe 
ditions to Candahar, his wars in Balkh, and other heavy 
charges, and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, 
Shah Jehan left a treasure, which some reckon at near six and 
some at twenty-four millions sterling, in coin, beside his vasf 
accumulations in wrought gold and silver, and m jewels “ 
Notwithstanding the unamiable character given of him in 
his youth, the personal conduct of Shah Jehan seems to have 
been blameless when on the throne His treatment of his 
people was beneficent and paternal, and his liberal sentiments 
towards those around him cannot be better shown than by 
the confidence which (unlike most Eastern princes) he so 
generously reposed in his sons 

Shah Jehan had reigned thirty years , he was sixty seven 
years old when he was deposed, and seventy-four when he died 


1# Taj Mahal is a corruption of 
MumtAz Mahal, the namo of Sh&h 
J eh An s queen, whose sepulchre it 
forms It stands on a marble terrace 
over the Jumna, is flanked at a mode 
rate distance by two mosques, and 
is surrounded by extensive gardens 
The building itself, on the outside, 13 
of white marble, with a high cupola 
and four minarets In the centra of 
the inside is a lofty hall, of a circular 
fonn, under a dome, in the middle of 
which 13 the tomb, enclosed within 
on open screen of elaborate tracery 
lormed of marble and mosaics The 
walls are of white marble, with bor 
dera of a running pattern of flowers, 
in mosaics The graceful flow, the 
harmonious colours and above all, 
"SST* use of thia nch ornament, 
with the mild lustre of the marble on 
“ d ‘ 8 P! a 3'ed, form the pecu 
bar charm of the building, and dis 
tmguish it from any other in the 
world The materials are lams 
lazuli, jasper, heliotrope or blood 
stone, a sort of golden stone (not well 
understood), with chalcedony and 
other agates, cornelians, jade, and 
W° U “«‘? neS °? tho deacnp 
ttoa. A single flower in the 
^ Vojsey {A » al , e 

w V P 434 >. ‘ contains 

exact d »f d each cut to tho 

“ shape necessary, and highly 


polished ” , ‘ and yet,” says Bishop 
Heber, “though everything is nn 
ished like an ornament for a drawing 
room chimney piece, the general effect 
produced is rather solemn and im 
pressive than gaudy " In t« 6 
minute beauties of execution, how 
ever, these flowers are by no means 
equal to those on tables and other 
small w orks in “ Pietra Dura,” at 
Florence. It is the taste displaced 
in the outline and application of this 
ornament, combined with tho light 
nes3 and simplicity of the building 
which gi\ es »t so prodigious an adv&o 
tage over the gloomy panels of the 
fhapel of the Medici The mosaics 
of the Taj are said, with great pro- 
bability, to be the workmanship of 
Italians It is singular that artists 
of that nation should receivo lessons 
of taste from the Indians 

30 Bernier says under £6 000 000 
(vol 1 p 305) Khdfi KMn says 
£24,000,000, and ho is not hkcly 
to exaggerate, for ho mokes ShAh 
JehAns revenue £23,000,000 (only 
£1 000,000 more than that now col 
looted w the British portion of 
India) , while it is generally reckoned 
to have been £32,000 000, and i» 
admitted by Bernier, when depre- 
ciating it, to be greater than that of 
Persia and Turkey put together (vol* 
i p 303) 
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BOOK XI 

ATJRANGZIB (OR ALAMGIR ) 1 


CHAPTER I 
FROM 1658 TO 1662 

Soleimdn deserted by Jei Sing and Dilfr Khan — Flies to Sinnagar, and is made 
prisoner by the r&ja — Aurangzib marches from Delhi in pursuit of 
Dard, July 28, A d 1C5S ; 7A Cdodah 7, a.u 10C3 — Ddrd dies from 
Ldhdr — Aurangzib returns to Delia, a.d 1658, A n 1069 — Marches 
against Shu jd, who is advancing from Bengal, Januarv 3, AD 1 G59 , 
Rabi Second 17, a h 1069 — Treacherous attack on lua baggage by 
Jeswanb Sing — Defeat of Shujd — Jesvrant Sing threatens Agra, and 
dies to Mdrwdr — Ddrd Shukoh appears m Guzorat, and is acknow- 
ledged m that provmce — Ho sets out to join Jeawant Sing — Jeswant 
Sing is won over by Aurangzib, February 14, a.d 1659, Jamadd 1 awwal 
1, ad 1069 — Abandona Ddra — Dard is attacked and defeated by 
Aurangzib — Disasters of his dight to Guzerdt — He is met by Bernier 
— Ahmedab&d shuts its gates on him — Ho dies towards Sind — He is bo- 
* trayed by the chief of Jun, and dehvered up to Aurangzib — Ho is brought 

to Delhi, July 26, A.D 1659 , Z1 Caaadli 15, A.H 1069 — Sympathy of the 
people— He is put to death — Operations against Shujd by Prince 
Sult&n and Mir Jumla — Prrnco Sultan goes over to Shuja, June, A d 
1659 , Ramazan, a a 1069 — Returns to his allegiance, January 27, a.d 
1660 , Jamada’s S&nl 0, a a 1070 — And is impnsoned by his father — 
Shuja dies to Aracdn, April or May, a d 1660 , Shaban or Ramazdn, 
a a 1070 — Uncertainty regarding his fate — Soleun&n given up by the 
raja of Sinnagar, January 3, A x> 1661, Jam&da I awwal 11, a u 1071 — 
Mor&d murdered in his prison — Expedition of Mir Jumla to Assam, 
March 12, a.d 1662, Shaban 6, a H 1072 to January 6 An 1663, 
Jamdda’s Sanl 0, a. it 1073 — Death of Mir Jumla, March 31, a d 1663 , 
Rdmazdn 3, ah 1077 — Dangerous illness of lurangzlb- — Intrigues 
and agitation — Firmness and self possession of Aurangzib — His reeov 
ery, December G, A D 1C62 — Disturbances in the Deckan — Description 
of the Maratta country — Account of the nation — Rise of the Bdsla 
family — Shahjl Bosla— Sivaji B6sla — His robbenes — His adherents — 
He surprises a hill fort, a D 1G4G — He usurps his father’s jdgir — • 
Obtains possession of several forts, A d 1647 — Revolts against the 
government of Bijapur, A-D 1648 — Takes possession of the northern 
Cdncan — His attachment to the Hindu religion — The government of 
Bij&pur seize Sh&hjl os a hostage for his son, a d 1649 — Shahjl re* 
leased & n 1653 — Renewal of Sivajia encroachments — Plunders the 
Mogul provinces — Obtains forgiveness from Aurangzib, a d 1658 
■ — Afzal Khdn sent against him from Bijdpur — Is assassinated by 
Sivaji, and his army dispersed October, a d 1659 — Another army sent 
from Bijdpur, May, a.d 1660 — The king of Bijdpur takes the deld, 
January, A.D 1661 — Recovers most of Sivaji s conquests a.d 1662 — 
Sivaji makes a very favourable peace— Extent of his territory, a.d 1662 

Though Aurangzib’s main object was the pursuit of Dara, he 
did not fad to attend to the motions of Soleiman, who was 

1 Aurangzib, on his accession, took designated in Indian history and in 
the title of Alamgir, by which he is all regular documents Europeans, 
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marching to his father’s aid at the time of the fatal battle 
He was a young man of twenty five, and was assisted in his 
command by Raja Jei Smg, and accompanied by another 
general named Dilir Khan Jei Sing, like the other Rajput 
princes, had adhered to Dara, as well on account of lus lawful 
claims as of his liberal principles in religion , but though he 
had acted with decision against Shuja, the case was different 
with Aurangzib His inclinations probably favoured that 
prince, with whom he had served in Balkh, and lus interest 
counselled him against opposition to the actual possessor of 
the throne He determined to abandon Soleiman , Dihr 
Khan took the same resolution , and their defection was 
aggravated rather than palliated by the paltry pretexts they 
employed to excuse it Soleiman thus deprived of the 
strength of his army, formed a design of avoiding Aurangzib 
by keeping close to the mountains, and thus making his way 
to join his father at Lahor Aurangzib frustrated his project 
by sending a detachment to Hardwar to intercept him , and 
this disappointment occasioned the desertion of most of his 
remaining troops He next sought refuge in Sinnagar, but 
the raja refused him an asylum unless he would send away 
the 600 horse that still adhered to him After a vain attempt 
to return to the fort of Allahabad, in which his small band 
was reduced to 200 he agreed to the raja of Sinnagar’s terms 
entered his fort with five or six attendants, and though treated 
With civility, soon found that he was, in reality, in a sort of 
confinement 


Aurangzib did not wait till the conclusion of these opera 
tions after settling his affairs at Delhi he continued his march 
against Dara That unfortunate prince, at the commencement 
of his flight, had halted for a few days at Delhi, where ho 
obtained some treasure and collected some thousand troops 
he then marched rapidly to Lahor, and, finding a largo sum 
of money in the royal treasury, began to raise an army Before 
he had mado much progress he heard of the advance of Aur 
angzib, and soon after of the- near approach of a light detach 
ment sent on in pursuit of him Shah Jehan had written to 
Mohabat Khdn (son of the great general), who was viceroy of 
Cabul, and it is probable that Ddra had been expecting 
encouragement from him Besides the troops of the province 
Cabul would have afforded a ready refuge, in case of need, 
a fu! l ®TT i , Afglmn tnbes » and an easy exit to the territories 
ot the Uzbeks or the Persians , but these views, if entertained, 
were disconcerted by the prompt measures of Aurangzib , add 

[propor'y proaouaccJ Ouronplb) 
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Dara, unable to resist the force that threatened him, left Labor 
with 3,000 or 4,000 horse, and took the road of Multan on his 
way to Sind 

On this Aurangzib, who had already crossed the Satlaj, 
altered his course for Multan Before he reached that city, 
he heard that Dara had proceeded on his flight, and at the 
same time received intelligence of the advance of his brother 
Shuja from Bengal He therefore gave up his march to the 
westward, and returned without delay to Delhi 

Meanwhile, Shuja had advanced to Benares, with 25,000 
horse and a numerous tram of artillery , and Aurangzib, after 
some stay at Delhi, set out to arrest his progress They met 
at Cajwa, halfway between Allahabad and Etaya Shuja 
was advantageously posted , and though both drew up their 
armies, neither was anxious to begin the attack On the 
third or fourth day, Aurangzib was forming his line before 
daybreak, according to his usual practice when he was sur 
prised by a prodigious uproar that suddenly arose in his rear 
This was occasioned by Raja Jeswant Sing, who, though 
not serving m his camp, had treacherously attacked his 
baggage 

The raja had submitted when Dara’s case became hopeless 
he had not been received with the confidence or distinction he 
expected, and had entered on a correspondence with Shuja, 
promising to fall upon the baggage at a particular hour, when 
the prince’s army was also to attack in front Had the co 
operation been complete, it must have been entirely successful , 
for, although Shuja was not at his post in time, it had nearly 
occasioned the dispersion of his rival’s army The tumult 
created by the unexpected onset, combined with the darkness 
and the ignorance of the cause, spread the greatest confusion 
among the troops who were forming , some left the field, others 
flew to protect their baggage, and a few went over to the 
enemy In the midst of this perturbation, Aurangzib dis 
mounted and seated himself on a portable throne, from which 
he issued his directions with a serene and cheerful countenance, 
sent a party to repel the attack, and took measures for checking 
the disorder which had already spread so far In the mean 
time, Jeswant found that he was not supported, and, ex 
pectmg to have the whole army turned upon him, was glad 
to recall his troops from plunder, and to retire to a place out 
of reach, where he could await in safety the event of the 
approaching contest 

By tins time the sup had risen, and Shuja was seen ad- 
vancing to the attack The battle began by a cannonade, soon 
followed by a close action Aurangzib’s right was forced back. 
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and his centre, where he was himself, was hard pressed He 
was often m imminent danger , and his elephant was charged 
by another of greater strength, and would have been borne 
to the ground if the opposite driver had not been shot by one 
of the king’s guards But he still continued to press upon the 
enemy’s centre, until they at length gave way and fled from 
the field, leaving 114 pieces of cannon and many elephants 
to the victor 

Aurangzib sent his son, Prince Mohammed Sultan, in 
pursuit of Shuja from the field of battle , and some days after 
despatched a regular army to support the prince, under the 
command of Mir Jumla, who, having been released from his 
mock imprisonment, had joined the army a day or two before 
the engagement and acted as second in command on that 
occasion Having made these dispositions, he returned 
to Agra 

That city, the most vulnerable point of his possessions, *- 
had just been exposed to considerable alarm and danger 
Jeswant Sing, as soon as he perceived the victory to incline 
to his enemies, commenced his retreat towards his own country, 
and unexpectedly presented hunself at Agra before the result 
of the battle was accurately known He had it in his power 
to have made an effort for delivering and restoring Shah 
Jch&n, and it is probable the popular feeling was already 
strongly inclined in that direction , for Shayista Khan, who 
was governor, had given himself up to despair, and was on the 
point of swallowing poison * Ho was relieved by the departure 
of Jeswant, who, considering how much he might lose by 
pushing things to extremities, pursued his march, and was 
soon safe among the hills and sands of Jodpur 

Aurangzib, on reaching Agra, despatched a force of 10 000 
men in pursuit of him , and about the same time he received 
a report from Pnnce Mohammed Sul tin that the fort of 
Allah abid had bean given up by Shu gerecaxic , &rtd tket< 
Shuia himsolf liad rpt.irpd *r> 'Ronrrnl 
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the governor, Shaii Nawaz Khan * (one of whoso daughters 
was mamcd to Morad, and another to Aurangzib himself), 
and by hu powerful assistance had occupied tho whole province, 
including Surat and Baroch He had opened a negotiation 
with tho kings of the Dechan, but had turned his immediate 
attention to a march to Hindostan, and a junction with 
Jeswant Sing Amidst the surprise occasioned by this rapid 
change of circumstances, Aurangzib did not fail to perceive 
the increased importance of tho Rajput prince, whoso territories 
extended from Guzerat to Ajinir , and as ho never allowed 
his passions to mtcrfcio with his interests, lie forgot the perfidy 
and outrage with which ho had just been treated, and set all 
Ins usual arts to work to win over Ins rebellious dependant 
He wrote a complimentary letter with his own hand, conceding 
tho rank and titles, his previous refusal of which was the 
ground of Jesw ant’s discontent , and at tho same time ho 
called in the aid of Jci Sing, to convinco Ins brother raja of tlie 
confidence that might bo placed in the king’s good will, and of 
the rum that awaited all who joined tho hopeless cause of hts 
rival These arguments and concessions had their weight 
with Jeswant , and although Dara had marched from Ah- 
medabad, and was arrived within fifty miles of Jodpur, he 
sent to apprise him that ho felt lnmsclf unablo to contend 
alono with the power of Aurangzib, and could not undertake 
to join him unless some other of tho great Rajput pnncc3 could 
be prevailed on to embark m the same cause After repeated 
•attempts to bring back Jeswant to Ins former views and pro 
mises, Dara was obliged to renounce all hopes of his assistance, 
and to move with his own forces into tho adjoining province 
of Ajmir He had assembled an army of 20,000 men in little 
more than a month after his arrival in Guzerat, and had left 
that province with a considerable increase of numbers, and 
with the addition of thirty or forty guns With this force 
he took up and fortified a commanding position on the hills 
near Ajmir 

Aurangzib, who marched from Agra as soon as he heard of 
the proceedings in Guzerat, was now at Jeipur, and soon 
arrived in front of Dara’s position After cannonading for 
three days with loss to his own army, he ordered a general 
assault It was obstinately resisted for many hours, till the 
death of Shah Nawaz (who fell just as a party of Aurangzib’s 
troops had mounted the rampart) so disheartened Dara, 
that he fled with precipitation, and his troops dispersed in all 
directions Even the b°dy of horse that adhered to his 


* [The brother of Sh&yuta Khun — Ed ] 
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person gradually straggled and fell off, and some even plundered 
the treasure which ho was endeavouring to save from the wreck 
of his resources 

Ho reached tho neighbourhood of Ahmedabad, after eight 
days and nights of almost incessant marching, rendered nearly 
intolerable by tho heat and dust of a scorching season To 
this were latterly added tho merciless attacks of the Cobs 
m the lulls, who hung upon his devoted band, and stnpped 
or massacicd overy man who fell into the rear It was m the 
midst of these calamities that Dura was met by tho celebrated 
traveller Bernier, who was on his way to Delhi, unconscious 
of what had just been passing As Darn’s wife was wounded 
and ho had no physician, ho obliged Bernier to turn back with 
lum, and they remained together for three days On the 
fourth they were within a maich of Ahmedabad, where they 
counted on a secure refuge and on some repose after all their 
sufferings They slept that night in a caravanserai, which 
afforded them protection from tho attacks of the Cobs, but was 
so confined that Bernier was only separated by a canvas 
screen from tho princesses of Dara’s family About daybreak, 
when they were preparing for what they thought the last of 
their distressing marches, news was brought to Dara that the 
gates of Ahmedabad were shut against him, and that if he had 
any regard for his own safety he would instantly remove 
from the neighbourhood These tidings were first made 
known to Bernier by the cries and lamentations of the women, 
and soon alter Dara came forth, half dead with consternation 
The bystanders received him with a blank silence, and Bernier 
could not refrain from tears when he saw him addressing 
himself to each of them, down to the meanest soldier, conscious 
that he was deserted by all the world, and distracted with 
the thoughts of what would become of himself and his family 
Bernier saw him depart with the most melancholy forebodings 
He was accompanied by four or five horsemen and two ele- 
phants with these he made his way to Cach, and was there 
joined by about fifty horse and two hundred matchlockmen, 
who had accompanied one of his faithful adherents from 
buzerat The chief of Cach who had been hearty in his cause 
when he first entered Guzerat now received him coldly He 
pursued his march towards Candahar, and reached the small 
territory of Jun, or Jum, on the eastern frontier of Sind 
ine chief of the place, who seems to have been an Afghan, 
was under great obligations to Dara, and received him with every 
demonstration of attachment, while his only thought was 
how to betray him to his enemies Dara’s wife (the daughter 
ot his uncle, Parviz) died at this place of her fatigues and 
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sufferings , and the pnnee with a disregard of circumstances 
that looks like infatuation, sent a portion of his small escort, 
with two of his most confidential servants, to attend her 
remains to Labor When the period of mourning permitted, 
he set out on prosecution of Ins journey to the Indus The 
chief of Jun accompanied him for one march, and then returned 
on some pretext, leaving his brother and a body of troops, 
as if to attend the prince to the frontier No sooner was be 
gone than his brother fell suddenly on Dara, made him and his 
son Sepehr Shukoh prisoners, and sent to all the king’s officers 
to announce his capture 

The news leached Aurangzib while he was celebrating the 
first anniversary of his accession He concealed the intelligence 
until it was confirmed beyond doubt, when ho ordered public 
rejoicings, and directed the feast of the accession to be pro 
longed It had scarcely expired when his prisoners arrived 
at the capital Dara, by special orders, was brought in loaded 
with chains, on a sorry elephant, without housings, and was 
thus conducted up the most populous streets of the city The 
sight awakened a general feeling of compassion and indignation, 
and Bernier thought an insurrection so probable, that he went 
into the street armed, and prepared for any exigency that 
might anse , but the sympathy of the people was only shown 
m tears and groans Dara was exposed through all the 
principal places, and then led off to a prison in Old Delhi 
The inhabitants were less patient on the next day, when the 
chief of Jun was recognized on his way to couru A mob 
immediately assembled, who first assailed him with reproaches 
and curses , and, growing warmer as their numbers increased, 
began to throw mud, then tiles and stones and at last got to 
such a pitch of fury, that several lives were lost, and the chief 
himself would have been tom to pieces, if he had not been 
rescued by the police 

Next day the leader of the not was put to death A few 
days after this tumult, a mock consultation was held with 
some of the long’s counsellors and some learned lawyers, at 
which Dara was pronounced worthy of death, as an apostate 
from the Mahometan religion Aurangzib, with seeming 
reluctance, gave his orders conformably to this opinion, and a 
personal enemy was selected to carry the sentence into effect 
Dura was with his son, preparing some lentils (the only food 
they would touch, for fear of poison), when he saw the execu 
tioners, and at once guessed his fate he snatched up a small 
knife, which he had just been using, and defended himself 
manfully, until oppressed by numbers His body was ex 
hibited to the populace on an elephant , Ins bead was cut off 
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and earned to Aurangzib, who oidered it to be placed on a 
platter, and to be wiped and washed in his presence When 
he had satisfied himself that it was the real head of D£ra he 
began to weep, and, with many expressions of sorrow, directed 
it to be interred m the tomb of Humayun Sepehr Sbukoh 
was sent away, in confinement, to Gwalior * 

During these transactions. Prince Sultan and Mir Jumla 
were carrying on their operations against Shuja That prince, 
on retiring towards Bengal, had taken up a position at Mongir 
and had thrown up a strong entrenchment between the hills 
and the Ganges but Mir Jumla turned his left flank by a 
march through the hills, and compelled him to fall back on 
Rajmahal where during his long government of Bengal 
he had established a sort of capital The rainy season now 
set in, which in that country puts an end to every sort of 
movement by land, and Mir Jumla cantoned at some distance 
from Rajmahal An important event to both parties bad 
taken place before this pause Prince Sultan had long been 
discontented with playing the part of a pageant under the 
authority of Mir Jumla, and his impatience became so un 
governable that, although he was the eldest son and recognized 
heir of Aurangzib, he entered into a correspondence with 
Shuja and finally deserted to his camp Shuja received hun 
with honour, and gave him his daughter in marriage , but, 
either from disappointed expectations or natural levity of 
temper, Sultan became as much dissatisfied in his new situation 
as he had been before , and after taking an active part in the 
hostilities which recommenced after the rainy season, he 
again deserted his party, and returned to Mir Jumla’s camp 

Aurangzib who had at one time determined on a journey to 
Bengal, had given it up before this news reached him He 
showed himself little affected by his son s behaviour , be 
ordered him to be committed to prison, and kept him m 
confinement for many years 

Prom this time Shuja’s affairs went progressively to decay 


Almost all the account of Dara a 
proceedings is taken from Khafi 
™ , \ have seldom used Benuer a 
delightful narrative oxcept when he 
was an eye witness for although he 
does not differ in the roam from the 
native historian he introduces many 
part culars not probable in them 
selves mid not alluded to by the 
other It is true that he must have 
received 1 is accounts from persons 
engaged in the transactions mid that 
almost immediately after they had 
Occurred but such fresh materials 


have their disadvantages as well 08 
their advantages Before the sub 
jects have been discussed and ex 
a mined each man knows but a frag 
ment of the whole and to it he adapts 
the reports he 1 ears from others 
the beaten party have alwajs sorae 
act of treachery or some extraordin 
ary accident, with which to excuse 
their defeat and all men take a 
pleasure in discovering secret 1 is 
tones and latent motives which WO 
soon forgotten unless confirmed by 
further testimony 
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After a senes of unsuccessful struggles, he was compelled 
to retreat to Dacca; and, Mir Jumla continuing to press 
him with vigour, he quitted his army, fled with a few attend- 
ants, and took refuge with the raja of Aracan His subse- 
quent story is uncertain It would appear that the raja took 
some unfair steps to prevent his leaving Aracan, and that 
Shuja entered into a plot with the Mussulmans of the country, 
to overturn the raja’s government this much is certain, that 
Shuja and all his family were cut off, and, though there were 
many rumours regarding them, were never heard of more 

His ignorance of Shuja’s fate left Aurangzib in some 
uneasiness for a time, but that and all his other grounds of 
anxiety were removed before the end of the next year He 
had attempted bv means of threats, and afterwards by force, 
to compel the raja of Sirinagar to give up Soleiman Shukoh 
The raja (whether from avarice, or policy, or sense of honour) 
withstood all lus demands, until he had recourse to Jei Sing, 
his zealous agent in all negotiations with Hindus By that 
chief’s persuasion, the raja was, at length, induced to make 
over Soleiman to the imperial officers, and by them he was 
conveyed to Delhi 1 

He was paraded through the city on an elephant, and then 
brought before the emperor The chains were taken off lus 
legs, but his hands were still secured in gilded fetters His 
appearance affected many of the courtiers to tears Even 
Aurangzib put on an appearance of compassion , and when he 
entreated that, rather than have his strength and reason 
undermined by drugs * (as was thought to be often the fate of 
captive princes), he might be put to death at once, the emperor 
addressed him in the mildest accents, and assured him of 
safety and good treatment 7 It was not believed that he kept 
his word, for Soleiman, his brother Sepehr Shukoh, and the 
young son of Morad all died in Gwalior within a short space, 1 
while the emperor’s own son, Sultan, who was confined in the 
same fort, lived several years, and was partially restored to 
freedom 

The atrocious murder of Morad, which took place a few 
months after Soleiman’s imprisonment, justifies the worst 
suspicions That unfortunate pnneo had endeavoured to escape 
by means of a rope let down from the battlements ; but the 
wailing of a Hindu concubine, of whom he was taking leave/ 
drew the attention of tbo guard, and led to the discovery of 

* Kh&fl Kh&n » Bernier, who woa present at tha 

• [For the piuta, or slow poison interview 
ol poppies, see Mill a India, voL u. « Bernier, 
p 401, note. — E d] 
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hia design Aurangzib felt that his own security was incom 
plcto while his brother lived , and, a3 ho bad not even the 
shadow of an offence to allcgo against linn, he instigated the 
son of a man, who lmd been arbitrarily put to death by the 
prince while viceroy of Guzerdt, to complain of him as a 
murderer , when, after tho ceremony of a trial, and a legal 
sentenco, tho unhappy Mordd was executed in his prison 1 
Some timo before this period, Aurangzib Bent a force against 
tho raja of Bikanir, who had deserted him in the Deckan 
and still held out against him Ho was reduced to submission 
by this expedition 

When tho quiet of Bengal had been restored by tho successes 
of Mir Jumla, it seems to have been an object with Aurangzib 
to find employment for that powerful minister To that end 
ho engaged him in tho conquest of Assam, a rich country 
lying along tho river Brahmaputra, and shut in on both sides 
by woody mountains Mir Jumla marched from Dacca up 
tho nver, conquered tho petty principality of Cuch Belidr 
overran tho plain of Assam, and took possession of Ghdrgong, 
tho capital Ho announced his success with great exultation 
to tho emperor, and boasted of Ins intention of pursuing his 
conquests, and opening the way to China Soon after tins 
tho rainy season set in , tho wholo plain avas flooded , the 
cavalry could not march, nor oven forage , tho natives as 
sembled on all sides, cut off supplies and stragglers, and 
distressed tho camp , and as the rains subsided, a pestilential 
disorder broko out among tho troops , so that when tho season 
opened, Mir Jumla, although he had received reinforcements, 
was obliged to renounce his magnificent projects, and even 
required tlio exertion of his known talents to obtain such 
contributions and cessions from the raja as might savo his 
honour from tho appearance of a defeat When ho had 
accomplished this object he withdrew his army , but died 
DCHire he reached Dacca, worn out with tho fatigues and 
sufferings which, though at a very advanced ago, ho had 
encountered equally with the humblest soldier » Tho emperor 
immediately raised his son, Mohammed Amin, to tho high 
rank and honours which had been possessed by the deceased 
lUo death of this powerful subject seemed to relievo 
Aurangzib from every ground for jealousy or apprehension , 
u he had recently received a severe warning of the precarious 
terms on which ho still held his life and empire Soon after 
le faith anniversary of his accession lie was seized with a 
violent illness, which at first threatened immediate death, 
net afterwards left him m a state of extreme bodily weakness, 
• Khifi Khdn Berrnor « ihd 
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and almost entirely deprived of the use of speech This 
unexpected calamity shook his newly established government 
to its foundations Reports. were current that Raja Jeswunt 
was m full march to release Shah Jelian, and that Mohabat 
Khan was coming from Cabul with the same intention The 
partisans of the deposed monarch began to intrigue at the 
capital, while two parties were formed among the emperor’s 
own adherents — one anxious to secure the succession to his 
second son, Moazzim, and the other to raise his third son, 
Ahber, 11 to the throne These dangers were averted by the 
constancy and force of mind of Aurangzib himself On the 
fifth day of his illness, though scarcely rescued from the jaws 
of death, he caused himself to be raised up, and received the 
homage of his principal courtiers , and on a subsequent day, 
when his having a fainting fit had led to a general report 
that he was dead, he summoned two or three of the greatest 
nobles to his bedside , and although not yet recovered from 
the paralysis which had affected his tongue, he wrote an order, 
in their presence, to his sister Roushanara, to send his great 
seal, which had been entrusted to her, and placed it near himself, 
that no use might be made of it without his special orders 
The respect and admiration inspired by his conduct on these 
occasions had as much effect in suppressing disturbances as 
the prospect they afforded of his recovery 11 

As soon as he was able to travel, ho set off for Caslimir, 
where he hoped to regain his strength sooner than at any 
place in the plains 11 

While Aurangzib was seeking repose in the north, a sccno 
was opening m the Deckan with which his thoughts wero soon 
to bo fully employed 

The Alaratta race, it will be remembered, inhabits tho 
country lying between tho range of mountains which stretches 
along the south of the Nerbadda, parallel to the Vmdliyx 
chain, and a line drawn from Goa, on the seacoast, through 
Eidar to Chanda, on the Warda That river is its boundary 
on the east, as the sea is on tho west 

The great feature of the country is tho range of &tadn, 
more commonly called the Ghats, which runs along tho w estern 
part of it, thirty or forty miles from tho sea , and, though only 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, is made very remarkablo by its 
own peculiarities, and by the difference between the tracts 
which it divides On the west it rises abruptly, nearly from 
the level of tho sea, and on that sido presents an almost 

u [Or, rather Azam —Ed ] 

1 J Bcnuer KhdllKhin merely mentions a dangerous illncs3 >* Berm r 
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inaccessible barrier , but on the east it supports a table land 
1,600 or 2,000 feet high, extending eastward, with a gradual 
slope, far beyond the Maratta limits, to the Bay of Bengal 
The strip of lmd between the Ghats and the sea is called 
the Concan, and is in general, very rugged Tovi ards the coast 
are small rich plains producing nee , the rest is almost imper 
vious from rocks and forests, cut by numerous torrents, which 
change when near the sea into muddy creeks, among thickets 
of mangrove 14 The summits of the ridge itself are bare 
rocks its sides are thickly covered with tall trees mixed with 
underwood The forest spreads over the contiguous part of 
the table land to the east a tract broken by deep winding 
valleys and ravines forming fit haunts for the wild beasts 
with which the range is peopled Fifteen or twenty miles 
from the ridge the valleys become wide and fertile, and by 
degrees are lost in open plains, which stretch away to the east 
ward covered with cultivation, but bare of trees, and rarely 
crossed by ranges of moderate hills The great chain of the 
Ghats receives the whole fury of the south west monsoon, 
the force of which is thus broken before it reaches the plains. 
For several months the high points are wrapped in clouds 
and beaten by rams and tempests The moisture soon runs 
off from the upper tracts, but renders the Concan damp and 
insalubrious throughout the year 

The greatest of the inferior branches of hills which run east 
from the Ghats is that called the range of Chandor, from one 
of the forts constructed on its summits It separates the low 
basin of the Tapti from that of the Godaven, on the table 
laud The basin of the Tapti is composed of Khandesh and 
Berar, fertile plains, only separated from Guzerat by the 
forest tract of Baglana, and differing in many respects 
from the high country, which is more peculiarly that of ths 
Marattas 

The whole of the Ghats and neighbouring mountains often 
terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, the highest 
points of which, as well as detached portions on insulated hills, 
form natural fortresses, where the only labour required is to 
get access to the level space, which generally lies on the summit 
Various princes, at different times, have profited by these 
positions They have cut flights of steps or winding road3 
up the rocks, fortified the entrance with a succession of gate 
ways, and erected towers to command the approaches , and 
thus studded the whole of the region about the Ghats and 


u The native legends relate tha 
U e eea once washed the foot of tin 
Oh&ts and that the CAncan we 


rescued from it by a miracle of one 
of the gods 
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their branches with forts, which, hut for frequent experience, 
would be deemed impregnable 

Though the Marattas hiyi never appeared in history as a 
nation, they had as strongly marked a character as if they 
had always formed a united commonwealth Though more 
like to the lower orders in Hmdostan than to their southern 
neighbours in Canara and Telingana, they could never for a 
moment be confounded with either 

They are small sturdy men, well made, though not hand 
some They are all active, laborious, hardy, and persevering 
If they havo none of the pride and dignity of tho Rajputs, 
they have none of their indolence or their want of worldly 
wisdom A Rajput warrior as long as ho does not dishonour 
his race, seems almost indifferent to the result of any contest 
he is engaged in A Maratta thinks of nothing but tho result, 
and cares little for tho means, if he can attain his object For 
this purpose he will strain his wits, renounce his pleasures, 
and hazard lus person , but he has not a conception, of sacnfic 
mg his life, or even his interest, for a point of honour This 
difference of sentiment affects tho outward appearance of 
tho two nations , there is something noble in the carriage even 
of an ordinary Rajput, and something vulgar in that of the 
most distinguished Maratta 

The Rajput is the most worthy antagonist — the Maratta 
the most formidable enemy , for he will not fail in boldness 
and enterprise when they are indispensable, and will always 
support them, or supply their place, by stratagem, activity, 
and perseverance All this applies chiefly to the soldiery, 
to whom more bad qualities might fairly be ascribed The 
mere husbandmen are sober, frugal, and industrious, and, 
though they have a dash of tho national cunning, are neither 
turbulent nor insincere 

The chiefs, in those days, were men of families who had for 
generations filled the old Hindu offices of heads of villages 
or functionaries of districts, 11 and had often been employed 
as partisans under the governments of Ahmednagar and 
Rijapur They were all Sudras, of the same cast with their 
people, though some tried to raise their consequence by claiming 
an infusion of Rajput blood 

The early Mahometan writers do not seem to have been 
aware of the existence of the Marattas We can perceive, 
by the surnames of some chiefs whom they mention, that they 
must have belonged to that race , but the word Maratta first 
occurs in Fenshta, in the transactions of the year ad 1485, 
and is not then applied in a general sense It has been 

18 Patels, desmukhs d^spfindia, etc , etc gee pp 67 and 266 
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mentioned that, in tho middle of the sixteenth century, the 1 ing 
of Bijapur adopted tho Maratta language, instead of Persian 
for lua financial papers , and as tho was substituting natives 
of tho Dechan for foreigners m his armies, ho enlisted a 
considerable number of Marattas among them They were at 
first chiefly employed in tho lowest military capacity, that of 
garrisoning forts , by degrees their aptitude for service as 
light cavalry was discov ered, and they began to obtain military 
rank under tho governments of Bijupur and Ahmednagar, 
while individuals wero also engaged in tho service of tho 
Kutb Shah kings of Golconda Still, they are very httlo 
mentioned by tho Mussulman writers, until tho beginning 
of tho seventeenth century In tho timo of Malik Amber 
they emerge into notice, and thenceforward occupy a con 
8picuous part m tho history of tho Deckan 11 

Among tho officers of Malik Amber was a person named 
Malojl, of a rcspcctablo though not a considerable family 
tho surname of which was Bosla Ho served with a few men 


mounted on lus own horses, and was especially dependent 
on the protection of Jadu Rao 

If any Maratta had a claim to Rajput descent, it was tho 
family of Jadu Tho name is that of ono of tho Rajput tribes 
it was homo at tho first Mahometan invasion by tho raja of 
Dcogin, tho greatest prince in tho Dechan , and it is not 
improbablo that the protector of Mdloji (who was desmukh 
of a district not far from Dcogin) may liavo been descended 
from that stock Whatever was his ongin, Luhji Jadu Rdo 
had attained to a command of 10,000 men under Malik Amber, 
and was a person of such consequenco, that his desertion to 
Shah Jehan turned the fate of a war against his former master 
It was long befpre this defection that Malojl Bosla attended 
a great Hindu festival at the house of Jadu, accompanied by 
his son Shahji, a boy of five years old During the merriment 
natural to such an occasion, Jadu Rao took young Shahji 
and his own daughter, a girl of three years old, on his knees 
ana said, laughing, that “ they were a fine couple, and ought 
to be man and wife ” To his surprise, Malojl instantly started 
up, and called on the company to witness that the daughter of 
dadu was affianced to his son It did not require the pride 
o£ birth to raise Jadu’s indignation at the advantage taken of 
him, and the consequence was a rupture between him and 
his dependent But Malojl was by this time on the road to 
jortune he acquired a considerable sum of money, mci eased 
ms party, and, being an active partisan rose at last to & 
command of 5,000 horse in the service of Ahmednagar, and 


Grant Duff, vol i pp 73 — 96 
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to the possession of a large jagir, of which the chief place was 
Puna He had still kept up his son's claim to the daughter 
of Jadu Rao, which, in. his present prosperity, was no longer 
looked on as so unreasonable , and Jadu Rao at last consenting, 
his daughter was regularly married to Shahji One of the 
fruits of this union was Sivaji, the founder of the Maratta 
empire H 

Shahji has already been mentioned as a great actor in the 
last events of the kingdom of Ahmednagar *• He then entered 
the service of Bijapur, and was continued in his jagir, which 
had fallen to that state in the partition of the Ahmednagar 
territory He was afterwards employed on conquests to the 
southward, and ob tamed a much more considerable jagir 
in the Mysore country, including the towns of Sira and Ban 
galor 

As all Maratta chiefs were wholly illiterate, their affairs were 
managed by Bramins, who formed a numerous class of men 
of business, even under the Mahometans A person of that 
cast, therefore, whose name was Dadaji Condu, was left in 
charge of the jagir at Puna, and to him was committed the care 
of the chief’s second son, Sivaji, the elder accompanying his 
father to the Mysore The education of a young Maratta 
consisted in horsemanship, hunting, and military exercises , 
and as Puna is situated at the junction of the hilly country 
with the plains, Sivaji’s principal associates were the soldiery 
belonging to his father’s horse, or the plundering highlanders 
of the neighbouring Ghats From such companions he imbibed 
an early love of adventure, which was increased by his fondness 
for listening to the ballads of his country By the time he 
was sixteen he began to be beyond the control of Dadaji, by 
whom he had been admitted to a share in the management of 
the jagir , and though he was generally popular for his conciliat- 
ing manners, he was already suspected of sharing m several 
extensive gang robberies committed in the Concan Those 
practices and his hunting excursions made him familiar with 
every path and defile throughout the Ghats, and he was before 
well acquainted with their wild inhabitants Those m the 
parts of the range north of Puna were Bhils and Cobs,” and 
those to the south Ramusis , but immediately to the west of 
Puna were Marattas, who had long braved the dangers and 
hardships of that uncultivated region, and who were called 
Man alls, from the appellation of the valleys where they 
resided It uas from among these last that Sivaji chose his 
earliest adherents , and as he was remarkably quick and 

17 He bos bom in May, 1627 {Grant “ad 1636. See p. CCS 

DuB \ol I. p 122) i» Hall tribe*. See p 211 
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mentioned that, m tlio middle of the sixteenth century, the Ling 
of Bijapur adopted tho Maratta language, instead of Persian 
for Ins financial papers , and ustlie was substituting natives 
of the Deckan for foreigners m his armies, he enlisted a 
considerable number of Marattas among them They were at 
first chiefly employed in tho lowest military capacity, that of 
garrisoning forts by degrees their aptitude for service as 
light cavalry was discovered, and they began to obtain military 
rank under tho governments of Bijapur and Ahmcdnagar, 
while individuals were also engaged in the service of the 
Kutb Shah kings of Golconda Still, they are very little 
mentioned by the Mussulman writers, until tiie beginning 
of the seventeenth century In the time of Malik Amber 
they emerge into notice, and thenceforward occupy a con 
spicuous part in the history of the Deckan 11 

Among the officers of Malik Amber was a person named 
Maloji of a respectable though not a considerable family, 
the surname of which was Bosla He served with a few men 


mounted on his own horses, and was especially dependent 
on the protection of Jadu Rao 

If any Maratta had a claim to Rajput descent, it was the 
family of J adu The name is that of one of tho Rajput tribes 
it was borne at the first Mahometan invasion by the raja of 
Deogin the greatest prince in the Deckan , and it is not 
improbable that the protector of Maloji {who was desmukh 
of a district not far from Deogin) may have been descended 
from that stock Whatever was his ongm, Lukji Jadu Rao 
had attained to a command of 10 000 men under Mahk Amber, 
and was a person of such consequence, that his desertion to 
Shah Jehan turned the fate of a war against his former master 
It was long befpre this defection that Maloji Bosla attended 
a great Hindu festival at the house of Jadu, accompanied by 
his son Shahji, a boy of five years old During the merriment 
natural to such an occasion, Jadu Rao took young Shahji 
and his own daughter, a girl of three years old, on his knees 
and said, laughing that “ they were a fine couple, and ought 
o be man and wife ” To his surprise, Mdloji instantly started 
up, and called on the company to witness that the daughter of 
J ~'Vy as affianced to his son It did not require the pride 
of birth to raise Jadu’s indignation at the advantage taken of 
lum, and the consequence was a rupture between him and 
his dependent But Maloji was by this time on the road to 
lortune he acquired a considerable sum of money, increased 
ms party, and, being an active partisan, rose at last to a 
command of 5,000 horse m the service of Ahmednagar, and 
11 Grant Duff, vol i pp 73 — flfl 
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to the possession of a large ]agir, of which the chief place was 
Puna He had still kept up his son’s claim to the daughter 
of Jadu Rao, which, in his present prosperity, was no longer 
looked on as so unreasonable , and Jadu Rao at last consenting, 
his daughter was regularly married to Shahji One of the 
fruits of this union was Sivaji, the founder of the Maratta 
empire 17 

Shahji has already been mentioned as a great actor in the 
last events of the kingdom of Ahmednagar 18 He then entered 
the service of Bijapur, and was continued in his jagir, which 
had fallen to that state in the partition of the Ahmednagai 
territory He was afterwards employed on conquests to the 
southward, and obtained a much more considerable jagir 
in the Mysore country, including the towns of Sira and Ban 
galor 

As all Maratta chiefs were wholly illiterate, their affairs were 
managed by Bramins, who formed a numerous class of men 
of business, even under the Mahometans A person of that 
cast, therefore, whose name ivas Dadaji Condu, was left in 
charge of the ]agir at Puna, and to him was committed the care 
of the chief’s second son, Sivaji, the elder accompanying his 
father to the Mysore The education of a young Maratta 
consisted in horsemanship, hunting, and military exercises , 
and as Puna is situated at the junction of the hilly country 
with the plains, Sivaji’s principal associates were the soldiery 
belonging to his father’s horse, or the plundering highlanders 
of the neighbouring Ghats From such companions he imbibed 
an early love of adventure, which was increased by Ins fondness 
for listening to the ballads of his country By the time he 
was sixteen he began to be beyond the control of Dadaji, by 
whom he had been admitted to a share in the management of 
the jagir , and though he was generally popular for his conciliat- 
ing manners, he was already suspected of sharing in several 
extensive gang robberies committed in the Concan Those 
practices and his hunting excursions made him familiar with 
every path and defile throughout the Ghats, and he was before 
well acquainted with their wild inhabitants Those in the 
parts of the range north of Puna were Bhils and Cobs, 18 and 
those to the south Ramusis , but immediately to the west of 
Puna were Marattas, who had long braved the dangers and 
hardships of that uncultivated region, and who were called 
Matt ahs, from the appellation of the valleys where they 
resided It was from among these last that Sivaji chose his 
earliest adherents , and as he was remarkably quick and 

" He was born in May, 1627 (Grant > ! ad 1636 See p 568 

Duff, no! i. p 122) »» Hill tribes. See p 211 
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observant, he soon perceived a way of employing them on 
higher objects than he had yet been engaged with 

The hill forts belonging to Bijapur were generally much 
neglected being remote and unhealthy, they w ere sometimes 
occupied by a single Mahometan officer, with a small gam son 
of ill paid local troops , at other times they were left in charge 
of the nearest desmukh, or other revenue officer Among 
those in the last predicament was Toma, a strong fort twenty 
miles south west of Puna Of this place Sivaji contrived to 
get possession,*' and succeeded by a proper application of 
arguments and money in convincing the court of Bijapur 
that it was better m Ins hands than in those of the desmukh 
But on his afterwards fortifying a neighbouring hill, tho 
attention of the government was seriously drawn to him, 
and remonstrances were addressed to Shall ji on his son’s 
proceedings Shahji made the best excuse ho could, and 
wrote in strong terms to Dadaji and Sivaji to forbid their 
attempting any further encroachments Tho Bramm used all 
his endeavours to persuade his young chief to attend to these 
injunctions , but he did not long survive tho receipt of them, 
and Sivaji, when freed from lits control, pursued his enterprises 
with moro audacity than beforo Ho withheld tho revenue of 
the jagir, which was due to Shaliji , and as there were two forts 
within it (Chakan and Supa), held by officers immediately 
under his father, ho gained over tho first and surprised the 
second , and being now master within his own jagir, ho pro- 
ceeded to moro extensive undertakings Ho bribed tho 
Mahometan governor to surrender Condana, or Singhar, a 
strong hill fort near Puna and, by taking advantage of a 
dispute between two Bramm brothers, friends of his own, 
who were contesting tho command of tho still stronger hill fort 
of Purandar, ho introduced a body of Mdwalis into tho place, 
and treacherously took possession of it for himself “ 

As all these acquisitions were mado without bloodshed, and 
without disturbing tho neighbouring districts, they called forth 
no exertion on tho part of tho Ling of Bijdpur, who was at this 
timo occupied with conquests to tho southward, and with tho 
magnificent buildings which ho was erecting at his capital 11 


" Grant Duff voL L n 131 
** Grant Duff ' 

, ” , Thu* did fcnajl obtain nouct- 
•ion of Um» tract between Cliacun and 
the Nwr* j and tho manner (a which 
ho rtUlluhft! lumaclf watching and 
croud ing hko tlu> wdy tiger of I ta 
own morn lam lalieja. mild h* 1 aj 
•Ulm into a ailualiun from whence 
1.# could at one* aptlng r>n In* j i r y. 


account* both for tho difficulty foun I 
In tracing hi* early n*o and th* 
attoiuahing rapidity with which ho 
extended lux power, when hi* progrta* 
had attracted notice, and longrr con 
cealrrwut wax in |>o*aiblr * (Grant 
Duff, of whoao clear and animated 
account of &vaji that InxcrUd in th* 
text t* a mere aLatract.) 
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But the time was come when Sivaji’s own views required 
that he should throw off the mask ** The signal of oppn 
rebellion was the plunder of ^ convoy of royal treasure in the 
Concan , and before the court recovered its surprise at this 
outrage, it heard that five of the principal hill forts in the 
Ghats had fallen into the hands of Sivaji Almost immediatelv 
after this, a Bramin officer of his surprised and made prisoner 
the Mahometan governor of the northern Concan , and not 
only took possession of Kalian, where he resided, but occupied 
the whole of his province, and compelled him to give orders for 
the surrender of all his forts Siva]i was transported with 
this success He received the governor with respect, and 
dismissed him with, honour His first care in his conquest 
was to restore Hindu endowments, and revive old institutions 
He had been brought up in a strong Hindu feeling, which 
perhaps was, at first, as much national as religious , and 
out of this sprang up a rooted hatred to the Mussulmans, 
and an increasing attachment to his own superstitions This 
inclination fell so well in with bis policy, that he began to 
affect peculiar piety, and to lay claim to prophetic dreams, 
and other manifestations of the favour of the gods 

The court of Bijapur, when at length awakened to Sivaji’s 
designs, was still misled by the belief that he was instigated 
by Ins father They therefore dissembled their displeasure 
until they had an opportunity of making Shahji prisoner 
His seizure was effected under pretence of a friendly enter- 
tainment, by a chief of the family of Gorpara, on whom Sivaji 
afterwards most amply revenged his treachery 11 Shahji’s 
assurances that he was innocent of his son’s transgressions 
received little credit from the court of Bijapur , and, after being 
allowed a reasonable time to put a stop to the insurrection, 
he was thrown into a dungeon, and told that the entrance 
would be built up after a certain period, unless Sivaji should 
make his submission in the interval Sivaji was seriously 
alarmed by this threat , but reflection convinced him that 
submission was not the way to gam safety from so treacherous 
an enemy He held out as before, and made overtures to 
Shah Jehan, whoso territories ho had carefully abstained from 
injuring The emperor received his application favourably, 
took him into his service, and appointed him to the rank of a 
commander of 5,000 It was probably owing to ht3 powerful 
interposition that Shahji was released from his dungeon, 
although ho remained for four years a prisoner at large in 
Bijapur Tranquillity prevailed during this interval, Sivaji 
being restrained by fears for his father and the government 

33 Grant Duff « Ibid 
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of Bijapur by the apprehension that Sivaji might call m the 
Moguls 

At the end of that time the disorders in Camata rendered 
Shahji’a presence necessary to the interests of the government 
His own jagir had been overrun, and his eldest son killed 
while all the surrounding country was in arms, and threatened 
the speedy expulsion of the Bijapur authorities 

No sooner was lus father released, and the attention of the 
Bijapur government turned to the affairs of Carnata than 
Sivaji began with fresh activity to renew his plans of aggran 
dizement The whole of the hilly country south of Puna 
from the Ghats inclusive to the Upper Ivishna, was in the hands 
of a Hindu raja, whom Sivaji could never prevail on to join 
in his rebellion He now procured his assassination, and 
profited by the consternation which ensued to seize on his 
territory After this atrocity he surprised some hill forts 
and built others, and went on extending his authority, until 
Prince Aurangzib was sent down to the Deckan in 1655 
Sivaji at first addressed the pnneo as a servant of the Mogul 
government, and obtained a confirmation of Ins possessions 
from the imperial authority But when he found Aurangzib 
engaged in war with the king of Golconda, and fancied he saw 
the prospect of long troubles, bo determined to profit by the 
confusion at the expense of all the combatants, and for the first 
time invaded the Mogul territories He surprised the town 
of Juner, and earned off a large booty , and afterwards 
attempted the same operation at Ahmednagar, where he met 
with only paitial success The rapid conquests of Aurangzib 
disappointed all his hopes , and, during the prince’s operations 
against Bijapur, he endeavoured, by every sort of excuse and 
promise, to obtain forgiveness for his rash attack When the 
sickness of Shah Jehan called off Aurangzib to Delhi, Sivaji 
continued his devotion, and offered his zealous services 
provided attention were paid to some claims he pretended 
to possess within the Mogul territory The prince readily 
granted him forgiveness, on his engaging to send a body of 
horse to the army, but endeavoured to reserve the question 
of his claims for future inquiry , and Sivaji, who was as artful 
as himself, in like manner suspended the despatch of his horse, 
and confined his services to promises and professions 

Me now renewed his attacks on Bijapur (where the king had 
been succeeded by his son a minor) , and the regency, at 
length aware of the danger of neglecting his advances to power, 
despatched a large army against him The commander was 
Afzal JUian, who to the usual arrogance of a Mahometan 
noble joined an especial contempt for his present enemy 
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But that enemy knew well how to turn his presumption to 
account , he affected to be awed by the reputation of Afzal 
Khan, and to give up all hopes of resisting his arms He 
sent humble offers of submission to the khan, who deputed a 
Bramin high m Ins confidence to complete the negotiation 
This man Sivaji won over, and by his assistance Afzal Khan 
was easily persuaded that Sivu]i was in a state of great alarm, 
and was only prevented surrendering by his apprehension of 
the consequences During these negotiations Afzal advanced 
through intricate and woody valleys to the neighbourhood of 
the hill fort of Partabghar, where Sivaji was residing , and the 
Maratta consented to receive his assurances of forgiveness at a 
personal interview, if the Khan would concede so much to his 
fears as to come unattended for the purpose of meeting him 
Afzal Khan on this quitted his army, and went forward with 
an escort, which he was afterwards persuaded to leave behind, 
and advance with a single attendant He was dressed in a 
thin muslin robe, and carried a straight sword, more for state 
than any expectation of being required to use it During this 
time Sivaji was seen slowly descending from the fort he 
advanced with a timid and hesitating air, accompanied by 
one attendant, and to all appearance entirely unarmed , but 
under his cotton tunic he wore a shirt of chain armour, and, 
besides a concealed dagger, he was armed with sharp hooks 
of steel, which are fastened on the fingers, but he concealed 
in the closed hand, and are known by the descriptive name of 
“ tiger’s claws ” The khan looked with contempt on the 
diminutive figure, which came crouching on to perform the 
usual ceremonies of meeting , but at the moment of the 
embrace, Sivaji struck his claws into his unsuspecting ad- 
versary, and, before he could recover from his astonishment, 
despatched him with his dagger He had, before this, drawn 
his troops from all quarters, by secret paths, into the woods 
round Afzal’s army , and, on a signal from the fort, they 
rushed at once on the Mussulmans, who were reposing in 
insolent security, and slaughtered and dispersed them almost 
without resistance “ As soon as the victory was secure, Sivaji 
issued orders to spare the fugitives vast numbers fell into 
the hands of the conqueror, after wandering in the woods until 
subdued by hunger They were all treated with humanity, 
many of them who wero Marattas entered into Sivaji’s service, 
and a chief of that nation, who refused to forfeit his allegiance, 
was dismissed with presents During his whole career, Snaji, 
though ho inflicted death and torture to force confessions of 


■ J Grant Dull. 
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concealed treasure, was never personally guilty of any uSeh s 
cruelty 

This victory gave a fresh impulse to Swap's progress He" 
overran all the country near the Ghats, and took possession of 
all the hill forts , and w r as going on to complete the reduction 
of the Concan, when he was recalled by the march from Bijapur 
of an army much more formidable than the first He threw 
part of his troops into forts, and employed the rest to cut oS 
the enemy’s supplies , ** but he allowed himself to be shut up 
in the almost inaccessible fort of Panala, and would have been 
compelled to surrender after a siege of four months, if he had 
not contrived, with his usual mixture of boldness and dexterity, 
to quit the place during a dark night, after he had amused 
the besiegers with the prospect of a capitulation His escape 
was ascribed at Bijapur to treachery in their general Sidi 
Johar, an Abyssinian whose indignation was excited by this 
calumny, and added to the elements of discord already abun 
dant at Bijapur 

The king now took the field in person, and brought such 
a force along with him as Swap was unable to resist His 
operations, during the whole of this invasion, were desultory 
and ill directed , and before the end of a year he found himself 
stripped of almost all his conquests The king of Bijapur’s 
affairs now obliged him to turn his attention to Camata, 
where his presence was further required by the revolt of 
Sidi Johar He was employed in that country for two 
whole years, during which Sivaji recovered and increased hia 
territories 

At the end of that time a peace was mediated by dhahji 
and Sivaji remained in possession of a territory including 
upwards of 250 miles of the country on the sea (being the part 
of the Concan between Goa and Kalian) , while above the 
Ghats its length was more than 150 miles from the north of 
Puna to the south of Minch on the Kislina Its breadth, 
from east to west, was, at the widest part, 100 miles In this 
small territory the hardiness and predatory habits of his 
soldiers enabled him to maintain an army of 7,000 horse and 
50,000 foot M 
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CHAPTER II 
FROM 1662 TO 1681 


Svvajia rapture with the Moguls, about the end of ad 1662 ah 1073 — > 
Shdyista Khan marches agamst him — Occupies Puna — Night exploit 
of Sivaji — Prmce Hoazzim 6ent agamst him — Sivaji plunders Surat, 
January 5, a d 1664 , Jam&da a Sam 16, a n 1074r— Death of Sh&hji 
— His possessions ui the south of India — Mantime exploits of Sivaji, 
February* ■* t> 1663 — Sivaji assumes sovereignty — RAja Jei Sing sent 
against him — Submission of Sivaji, A.D 1665 — He co operates with 
Jei Sing against BijApdr — Goes to Delhi — Haughty reception by 
Aurangzib — Sivaji escapes from confinement — Arrives at Rdighar, 
December, A o 1666 — Death of Shah Jehan, December, a.d 1666 , 
Rajab, a n 1076— Prosperous state of Aurangzib s empire — Failure 
of Jei Sing 8 attack on Bij&pux — Hia death — Return of Pnnce M6azzim 
and Jeawant Smg, A d 1667, a h 1077 — Progress of Sivaji — He makes 
peace with the emperor— Levies tribute on BijApdr and Golcdnda — 
His internal arrangements, a.» 1663 and 1669, a.h 1078 and 1079 
— Schemes of Aurangzib to entrap Sivaji, a.» 1670 a.h 1080— 
Aurangzib breaks the peace — Snail surprises Smghar — Ravages the 
Mogul territory, December, ad 1670, A.H 1081 — Chout — Defeats 
the Moguls in a field action, A D 1672, A lr 1082 — Khdn Johtin 
mode viceroy of the Deck&n— Suspension of actu o operations in 
the Dockan— Aurangzib occupied by a war with the north eastern 
Afghans from January, a-d 1673 to October, A.D 1076 , Ramafdn, 
A.ii. 1083 to Jamadas SAni, ah. 1086, or thereabouts — Aurangzib 
returns to Dolhi — Insurrection of tho Satnordmi religionists — Aurang 
zibs bigotry — His vexatious treatment of tho Hindus — He revives 
the jizya, or poll tax, on infidels — General disaffection of the Hindus, 
a o 1677, a H 1088 — Oppressive measures agamst the widow and 
children of RAja Jeawant Smg — They escope from Delhi — Combina- 
tion of the Rajputs — The emperor marches agamst them, January 
a » 1679 , Zi Haj, A.H. 1089 — Grants favourable terms to the rAna 
of MAwAr — The rAna breaks the peace July, a.d 1680, Rajab, 
a.h 1090 — Do' natation of the RAjput territory — Permanent aliena 
tion of the RAjputs — Pnnce Akber joins the RAjputs with Ins 
army — Is proclaimed emperor- — Marches against Aurangzib — Dan- 
gerous situation of the emperor — II is presence of min d — Defection 
of Akber 8 army — Akber flies to the Marattas, June 1, A.D 1681 
— Protracted war with tho RAjputs 

It was about this period that Aurangzib was attacked by the 
violent sickness which exposed his life to so much danger 1 
Ho had previously appointed his maternal uncle, Shayista 
Klidn, 1 to the viceroyalty of the Deckan, and that officer was 
now residing at Aurangabad 

It does not appear what led to an open rupture between 
Sivaji and tho Moguls , but soon after the peace with* 
Bijupur we find Sivaji’s horse ravaging their country nearly 

1 See p 698 Orme calls him ‘ tho first subject in 

* [ShAj is la Khun waa the son of the empire, not of the royal blood " 
Nur JehAn a brother Csaf Rh&n and — Ed J 
his sister had married ShAh Jehan. 
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to Aurang&b&d, and himself taking their forts in the neigh 
bourhood of Jun 6 r 

To put an end to these nggress'ons, Shay is ta Khan marched 
from Aurangabad, drove Sivaji’s anny out of the field took 
the fort of Chahan, and finally took up his ground at Puna 
within twelve miles of Singhar, the hill fort into which Sivaji 
had retired At Puna, Skayista occupied the house m which 
Sivaji had passed fits early days , and it was probably the 
local knowledge thus acquired that suggested a plan for 
chastising the intruder The khan had taken every precaution 
to guard against the advance of troops and also against the 
admission of Marattas mdn ldually into the town , and in 
these circumstances, and with his troops cantoned around him, 
he thought himself as secure as if ho were in a peaceful country 
But Sivaji, who was well aware of all that was passing, left 
Singhar one evening after dark, and, posting small bodies of 
infantry on the road to support him, went on with twenty five 
Mawalis to the town He gamed admission by joining a 
marriage procession, with the conductor of which he had a 
previous concert Being now within the line of guards he 
proceeded direct to the house, and entered by a backdoor 
before any person within had a suspicion of danger bo 
completely was Shdyista Khan surprised, that he had barelv 
time to escape from his bedchamber, ana received a blow from 
a sword which cut off two of his fingers, as he w r as letting himself 
down from a window into the court below His son and moat 
of his attendants were cut to pieces in a moment Sivaji s 
retreat was as rapid as his attack he was joined by his parties 
bn the road as he retired and ascended to Singhar amidat a 
blaze of torches which made his triumph visible from every 
part of the Mogul camp This exploit so congenial to the 
disposition of his countrymen 13 the one of all his actions 
of which the Marattas still speak with the greatest exultation 
It was attended with consequences that could scarcely have 
been foreseen for Shayista Khan imputed his danger to 
treachery on the part of Raja Jeswant Sing, who had not long 
before been sent to reinforce him , and the dissensions of the 
leaders crippled the army until Aurangzib removed Shaymta 
Khan to the government of Bengal • and sent his son, Prince 
.Moazzim, to command with the assistance of Jeswant Sing 
Before the prince’s arrival Jeswant had withdrawn to Auxanga 
bad after an attempt to reduce Singhar, and Sivaji was 
preparing to take a full retaliation for tho attack he had been 
exposed to During his operations in the mountains his 

, * [Under lua government occurred tl e \ ara with tl e English in 1087 and 
1088 sea Mill vol i p 124 —Ed ] 
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chief force was m his infantry , bat the Marattas had been 
distinguished in the Bijapur armies for their services as light 
cavalry, and it was m this shape that Sivaji now resolved to 
employ them After gaming intelligence of the state of affairs 
where he was going, and deceiving his enemies by various 
feigned movements, he suddenly set off with 4,000 horse, 
and came at once on the rich and defenceless city of Surat, 
in. a part of the country which was thought to be beyond 
the reach of his arms He plundered it at leisure for six days , 
and though beaten off from the English * and Dutch factories, 
where some of the native merchants had also taken refuge, 
he carried off an ample booty, and lodged it m safety in his 
fort of R6n, or Raighar, in the Concan 

It was soon after tins expedition that Sivaji heard of the 
death of Shaliji Although of a great age, he was killed by 
a fall in hunting He had restored his jagir to perfect Older, 
and had extended his conquests to the southward (under the 
name of the king of Bijapur), until they comprehended the 
country near Madras and the principality of Tanjore 

Sivaji was now again at war with Bijapur, and chiefly 
carried on his operations m the Concan where he had estab- 
lished his capital at Raighar He collected a fleet, took many 
Mogul ships, aud on one occasion embarked with a force of 
4,000 men, on 87 vessels , and, landing at a remote point m 
the province of Canara, sacked Barcelor, a wealthy seaport 
belonging to Bijapur, and plundered all the adjoining tract, 
where there was not the slightest apprehension of a visit from 
such an enemy Nor did he, during these employments, 
leave tho country quiet above the Ghats he sent troops 
to ravage the territory of Bijapur, and led, in person, a destruc- 
tive inroad into the Mogul dominions This injury did not 
exasperate Aurangzib so much as tho capture of some vessels 
conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and tho violation of Surat, 
which derives a sort of sanctity from being the place of embarka 
tion for those devotees * Sivaji had added another provocation 
to these offences soon after his father’s death he had assumed 
the title of raja, and began to coin money, one of the most 
decisive marks of independent sovereignty A large army 
was therefore sent to the Deckan, at the head of which was 
Raja Jei Sing the constant engine in all difficult affairs with 
Hindus , but the emperor’s suspicious temper made him still 
adhere to the system of divided authority and Dibr Ivhan 
" as associated on equal terni3 in tho command These appoint- 
ments superseded Jeswant Sing and Prince Moazzim, who 

* [SooiLU \ol i p JS — Ed J 

' JSur&t ia called Bib ul MaLLah. — L d ] 
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returned to Delhi As Aurangzib anticipated little opposition 
from Sivaji, Jei Sing had orders, as soon as he should have 
reduced the Maratta, to employ dns arms in the conquest of 
Bijapur 

These chiefs crossed the Nerbadda in February, and 
advanced unopposed to Puna, when Jei Sing undertook the 
siege of Smghar, and Dihr Khan that of Purandar Both 
places held out , but Sivaji seems himself to have despaired 
of successful resistance , and he may, perhaps, have looked 
to some recompense, for the temporary sacrifice of his pride, 
in the advantages he might gam by co operating with the 
Moguls against Bijapur He opened a negotiation with Jei 
Sing, and after receiving assurances, not only of safety, but of 
favour, from the emperor he privately withdrew himself from 
his own army, and went, with a few attendants, to the raja s 
camp He was received with great distinction, and on his part 
made the humblest professions of fidelity An agreement was 
concluded by which Sivaji was to give up twenty out of the 
thirty two forts he possessed, together with the territory 
attached to them The remaining twelve forts, with their 
territory and all his other possessions, he was to hold as a jagir 
from the Mogul emperor, m whose service his son Sambaji, 
a boy of five years old, was to receive the rank of a commander 
of 6,000 In addition to these advantages, Sivaji was to bo 
entitled to a sort of percentage on the revenue of .each district 
under Bijapur , and this grant was the foundation of the iU 
defined claims of the Marattas, which afforded them such 
constant pretexts for encroachment on foreign territories in 
later times These terms, except the last (which was not 
noticed), were distinctly confirmed in a letter from Aurangzib 
to Sivaji He now joined the imperial army, with 2,000 horso 
and 8,000 infantry , and the whole body commenced its 
march on an invasion of Bijapur 

The Marattas distinguished themselves in this campaign 
and Sivaji was gratified by two letters from Aurangzib one 
complimenting him on his services, and the other containing 
great but general promises of advancement, and inviting him 
to court, with a promise that ho should be allowed to return 
to the Deckan Won by these attentions, and by the cordiality 
with which he was treated by Jei Sing, Sivaji made over hts 
jdgir to three of his chief dependants, and set off for Delhi, 
accompanied by his son Sambaji, and escorted by 600 chosen 
horse and 1,000 Mdwalis 

Aurangzib had now an opportunity of uniting Sivaji’s 
interests to Ins o«n by liberal treatment, and of turning A 
formidable enemy into a zealous servant, as had been done 
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before with so many other Hindu princes but his views in 
politics were as narrow as in religion, and, although he could 
easily suppress his feelings tp gain any immediate advantage, 
he was incapable of laying aside his prejudices, or making such 
full and free concessions as might secure permanent attach- 
ment Moreover, he despised as well as disliked Sivaji he felt 
the insults offered to his religion and his dignity the more 
because they came from so ignoble a hand , and he so far 
mistook the person he had to deal with as to think he would 
be most easily managed by making him sensible of his own 
insignificance 

Accordingly, when Sivaji was about to enter Delhi, an officer 
of inferior rank was sent, on the emperor’s part, along with 
Ram Sing, the son of Jei Sing, who went out to meet him , and 
his reception, when he came to court, was conducted m the 
same spirit Sivaji performed his obeisance, and presented his 
offerings in the most respectful manner, and probably intended 
to have made his way, as usual, by suppleness and humility , 
but when he found he was received without notice, and placed, 
undistinguished, among the officers of the third rank, 4 he was 
unable any longer to control his feelings of shame and indig- 
nation , he changed colour, and, stepping back behind the 
line of courtiers, sank to the ground in a swoon When he 
came to himself, he reproached Ram Sing with the breach of 
his father’s promises, aud called on the government to take hi3 
life, as it had already deprived him of his honour He then 
retired, without taking leave, or receiving the honorary dress 
usual on such occasions 7 Aurangzib was not prepared for 
this decided conduct , he ordered Sivaji’s motions to be 
watched, while he professed to wait for a report from Jei Sing 
as to the promises he had really made to him 

From this time Sivaji’s whole thoughts were turned to the 
means ol making ’ms escape, which was soon rendered more 
difficult by guards being posted round his residence Ho 
applied for have to send back hss escort, with whom ho said 
the climate of Delhi did not agree , and as this arrangement 
seemed to leave him more than ever in the power of the govern- 
ment, it was willingly agreed to He next took to his bed on 
pretence of sicknoos, gained over some of the Hindu physicians 
who were allowed to attend him, and by their means established 
a communication with lus friends without He also made a 

• Cominandera of G 000 the station properly tho t fit f ot no 

which had been promised to lus infant bihty , in thy >lv llivt i / if,/t nti one 
son [It is mentioned m the memoirs the rank of H (//) and Id Wj wmcoh 
o! IrAdat Khan that JeAnshAh op- ferrwl on >J /, hihU-tt ' — £r»„ 

pointed him a commander of 6 00 0, i Kli&ff fttdn 

on whiUv Scott remarks “ 7,000 was 
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practice of sending presents of sweetmeats and provisions to be 
distributed among fakirs and other holy men, Mahometan as 
well as Hindu, and thus accustomed his guards to the passage 
of the large baskets and hampers in which t;hose donations were 
conveyed At length, one evening, when he had concerted 
his measures with those without, he concealed himself in one 
of the hampers, and his son m another, and was carried out 
unquestioned through the midst of the sentinels His bed 
was occupied by a servant, and a long time elapsed before bis 
escape was suspected In the meantime he repaired to an 
obscure spot, where he had a horse posted, mounted it with bis 
son behind him, and made the best of his way to Mattra 
At this place were some of his chosen companions, in assumed 
characters , and he himself put on the dress of a Hindu religious 
mendicant, shaving off his hair and whiskers, and rubbing 
over his face with ashes In this disguise he pursued his 
journey by the least suspected roads 1 to the Deckan, leaving 
his son at Mattra in charge of a Maratta Bramin 

It must have required much address to elude his pursuers, 
who had a long time to be prepared for him before he made 
good his retreat to Raighar He reached that place on bis 
return, nine months after his departure from Delhi ' 

Soon after Sivaji’s flight died Shah Jehan Though always 
confined to the citadel of Agra, he had been treated with 
great respect, and allowed an ample establishment and coin- 
plete authority within the palace He carried this c<£hol 
bo far as to prevent the removal of Dara’s daughter, whom 
Aurangzib wished to marry to a son of his own, and also to 
withhold some valuable crown jewels which the emperor was 
anxious to possess on these subjects several letters of remon- 
strance and expostulation passed between him and his son 

This was the most prosperous period of the reign of Aurang 
zib. Every part of his owux dominions was in the enjoyment 
of perfect tranquillity His governor of Cashmir had just 
brought Little Tibet under his authority, and his viceroy 
of Bengal made an acquisition of more real value in the fine 
country of Chittagong, on the eastern shoro of the Bay of 
Bengal 

Ho had also received marks of respect from most of the 
neighbouring powers The shenf of Mecca, and several other 
princes of Arabia, sent embassies , as did the king of Abyssinia, 
and the khan of tho Uzbeks The most important camo from 


* [Hy Allahabad Benares Gay A, 
Cattak, and H>dcrAb4d — Ld J 

* English factors at Carwar, in 
too Wncon, write, September 20th 


‘ 1/ il be true that Sivnji has escaped* 
Aurangzib will quickly hear of h*tn 
to his sorrow ” 
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the king of Persia, and was returned by an embassy of unusual 
splendour But this last interchange of missions did not lead 
to permanent friendship , ^for some questions of etiquette 
arose between the monarchs, which led to so much irrita 
tion on the part of Shah Abbas II , that he assembled an 
army in the neighbourhood of Candahar , and Aurangzib 
was thinking seriously of moving in person against him, when 
he heard of the Shah’s death^and the discontinuance of all lus 
preparations 

The only exception to the general prosperity of the einpiro 
was the ill success of its army in the territory of Bijapur 
Jei Sing’s operations in that country had at first gone on to his 
wish , but as soon as he had formed the siege of the capital, 
the old plan of defence was adopted against him the sur 
rounding country was reduced to a desert, and all his supplies 
were cut off by plundering horse The king of Golconda 
also secretly assisted his neighbour , and Jei Sing perceiving 
that he had no chance of success, retreated, not without loss 
and difficulty, to Aurangabad He was removed after this 
failure, and died on his nay to Delhi Punco Moazzim was 
sent to replace him with Jeswant Sing to assist Dihr Khan, 
who was unacceptable to the prince as well as to the raja 
was left as an additional check on both 

Jei Sing’s misfortune was of the utmost importance to 
Sivaji During his struggle and retreat he had withdrawn all 
hi scoops from the country near the Ghats, had evacuated 
many forts, and left others with scarcely any garrisons Many 
of these were occupied by Sivaji s officers before he himself 
reached the Deckan, and his own arrival was speedily followed 
by still more extensive acquisitions 

The change in the Mogul commanders was yet more to 
Sivaji’s advantage Jeswant Sing had a great ascendency 
over Prince Moazzim, and was much better disposed to tho 
Hindus than to the government which he served , and it was, 
moreover, behoved that he was not inaccessible to the influence 
of money By theso means combined, Sivaji enlisted him on 
hts sido , and, through his and the prince’s aid, obtained 
a peace with Aurangzib on terms exceeding his most sanguine 
hopes A considerable portion of territory was restored to him 
and a new jagir granted to him in Berar His titlo of raja was 
acknou lodged, and all his former offences seemed to bo buried 
in oblivion 

Thus delivered from his most powerful enemy, Sivaji 
turned his arms against Bijapur and Golconda , and those 
states weak within, and threatened by the Moguls, were 
\m willing to enter on a new contest with their fpnuidable 
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neighbour, and averted the evil by the humiliating expedient 
of agreeing to an annual tribute 

A long period of tranquillity \^hich followed was employed 
by Sivaji in giving a regular form to his government , and 
none of his military successes raise so high an idea of his talents 
as the spirit of hi3 domestic administration Instead of the 
rules of a captain of banditti, we are surprised to find a system 
more strict and methodical than that of the Moguls The 
army, both horse and foot, was formed into uniform divisions, 
commanded by a regular chain of officers, from heads of ten, 
of fifty, etc , etc , up to heads of 5,000, above which there was 
no authority except that of the general appointed to command 
a particular army , and these officers were not feudal chiefs, 
but servants of the government, placed over soldiers mustered 
and paid by ite agents Both troops and officers received 
high pay, but were obliged to give up their plunder of 
every description to the state The most minute attention to 
economy pervaded every department of Sivaji’s service 

His civil government was equally regular, and very vigorous, 
both towards its own officers and the heads of villages, and 
this in checking oppression of the cultivators, no less than 
frauds against the state His civil officers were all Bramins, 
and those of the highest rank were often employed in military 
commands also 

The real motive of Aurangzib’s concessions was the hope of 
getting Sivaji agam into his power, without the expense and 
damage of a protracted war with him He pursued his object 
with his usual patience, enjoining Prince Moazzim and Jeswant 
Smg to keep up a constant intercourse with Sivaji, and let slip 
no opportunity of making him their prisoner They were 
even directed to feign disaffection to his own government, 
and to show a disposition for a secret and separate alliance 
with the filarattas 11 But Sivaji turned all the emperor’s 


10 Grant Duff He however 
doubts whether Moazzim ever gavi 
in at aU to the emperor a design am 
whether he ever attempted to deceiv 
Sivaji by a show of disaffection , bu 
it eee ms probable that he must to i 
certain extent, have conformed to hi 
instructions , and that it was hi 
consequent proceed mgs that gave ns 
to the story first told by Catrou (o 
Manucci) of a mock rebellion o 
Prince Moazzim, got up by his father 
desire, for the double purpose o 
finding out his secret enemies and o 

prince should ever be disposed U 


rebel in earnest According to tin 3 
account Prince Moazzim openly 
declared against his father, and was 
joined by Jei Smg and all the rest o* 
the army, except Dilir Khan, and 
had actually marched to the nver 
Chambal (towards Agra) before n® 
professed to renounce his design 
The only use (it saja) made by 
Aurangzib of the knowledge obtained 
at so great a hazard was to secure 
lumself against one of his enemies by 
poisoning Jei Sing But Jei Sing bad 
been removed from the Deckan before 
the pnnees arrival and was dead 
before the date of the protend* 3 
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plana against himself : he conciliated Sfoazzim and Jeswant 
by bribes and presents, and made them his instrviments in 
deceiving Aurangzib. Tha^ monarch was too sagacious 
not to discover in time the failure of his scheme ; and when 
he.had ascertained it beyond doubt, he gave orders for an open 
attempt to seize Sivaji, which, of course, involved a renewal 
of the war. 

The first blow struck by Sivaji was the recovery of Singhar, 
near Puna, The Moguls were as sensible as ho was. of the 
importance of this place, and maintained in it a strong garrison 
of Rajputs, under an experienced officer. * Yet it was surprised 
by 1,000 Mawalis, under Sivaji’s great friend and confidant, 
Tanaji Malusri, who contrived to climb up that apparently 
inaccessible rock in the night-time, and to escalade the walls, 
before they were discovered by the guards. They, however, 
met with an obstinate resistance ; and it was not without 
the loss of their leader, and a large proportion of their number, 
that they at length overpowered the garrison. Sivaji was 
so much impressed with the difficulty and importance of 
the undertaking, that he conferred a silver bracelet on every 
individual of the survivors. 

He failed in some attacks on other forts, but reduced a much 
greater number, and occupied much territory : he also again 
plundered Surat," carried his ravages over Khandesh, and, 
for the first time, levied the chout, afterwards so celebrated 
in Maratta history. It was a permanent contribution of one- 
fourth of the revenue, and exempted the districts that agreed 
to it from plunder as long as it was regularly paid. Sivaji 
also equipped a powerful fleet, and renewed his attacks on his 
old enemies, the Abyssimans of Jinjera, who held a small 
principality as admirals to the king of Bijapur. This attack 
was injudicious ; for it led to the Abyssinians placing them- 
selves under t’ne Moguls, and thus increasing the power o! 
Sivaji’a only formidable enemy. 


insurrection. This last inconsistency 
was discovered by Orme, who does 
not doubt the rest of the story ; but 
the absurdity of the whole is laid open 
in a few words by Grant Duff (vol. z. 
p. 221). It is not the only occasion in 
which the wily character of Aurangzib 
has Jed to his being suspected of deep 
schemes and intrigues in which he 
never was engaged. Dow substitutes 
Jeswant Sing for Jel Sing, and makes 
Moazzun’a rebellion a real one ; 
which, he says, was only frustrated 
by a succession of skilful operations 
on- the part of Dilir KhAn. after 
Aurangzib himself had been obliged 


to take the field. Ho seem3 to draw 
his account from the Bondlla Me- 
moirs, afterwards translated by Scott 
[Declan, vol. u. p. 24) ; but he 
goes beyond his authority in some 
things, and omits the BondAla’s 
statement (doubtless an erroneous 
one) that Sivaji actually joined the 
prince. [The Bond da Memoirs are 
ft journal kept by a Bondela officer 
who attended Dalpat Rai, the chief 
of his tribe, in Aurangzib’s cam- 
paigns — Ed ] 

11 [See Mill’s History, vol. l. p. 99 
— Ed.J 
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The rapidity of Sivaji’s progress was owing to the undo 
quacy of the force under Moazzim, whom Aurangzib long 
refused to reinforce from distrust*, and when, at last, he was 
convinced of the necessity of having more troops m the Dcckan, 
he sent down an army of 40,000 men, under Mohabat Khan, 
and quite independent of the prince’s authority Nor was ho 
by any means entirely satisfied even with this new commander 
shortly before his march from Delhi he took offence at some of 
his proceedings, and ordered one of the ministers to remonstrate 
with him in private The arrival of his army was attended 
with no corresponding result Moazzim remained inactivo at 
Aurangabad , and Mohabat Khan, after undertaking some 
sieges, was obliged to suspend his proceedings by the approach 
of the rainy season When he again began operations, Swap 
sent an army to raise a siege in which Mohabat was engaged , 
and the latter, in an injudicious attempt to cover the siege, 
exposed a body of 20,000 men to a total defeat by the 
Marattas 11 This was the first field action won by Swap a 
troop3, and the first instance of success in a fair conflict with 
the Moguls It seems to have made a strong impression on 
the beaten party they immediately concentrated their forces 
on Aurangabad, and both Moazzim and Mohabat wero soon 
after recalled , Khan Jehan, tho viceroy of Guzcrat, was sent 
to take their place , Aurangzib’s exertions wero required in 
nnothcr quarter, and the war languished for a period of several 
years 

What drew off Aurangzib’s attention was the increasing 
importance of a war which had for some time been g oin 8 
on with the north eastern Afghans It w as always a matter 
of difficulty to remain at pcaco with those tribes , but, as the 
communication with Cabul and other western countries lav 
through their lands, it was necessary to find somo means of 
keeping them quiet and as tho tribes upon tho road wero also 
tho most open to attack, it was generally managed, between 
threats and pensions, to retain them m a certain degree of 
submission to tho royal government llio more powerful tribes 
were let atom., and remained quiet within their own limits 
But from the numerous small communities, and tho weakness 
of tlio internal government even in tho largo ones, there must 
often have been acts of aggression by individuals, winch 
required forbearance on tho part of tho royal officers A* 
Aurangzib was very jealous of bis authority, and n» bo knciv 


** Then* an doubU about O i« 
haul*, wl ich *omn a ay vu with a 
doWmcnt of D Ur Khin a, and 
othrn, of Slohllui i, Tha obKUiity 


mum from tho ruuuo cau»o M 
defeat,— tho diudcd command of 1W 
Mogul army * 
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nothing of the structure of society among the Afghans, it 
is not unlikely that ho suspected the chiefs of countenancing 
these .irregularities underhand ; but, from whatever cause it 
proceeded, he fell out with the whole of the tribes, even includ- 
ing the Y.usufzeis. This was the state of things in a.d. 1667, 
when Amin Khan, the son of the celebrated Mir Jumla, and 
the successor to his rank and title, was appointed governor 
of Cabul, .and gained such success as for a time prevented 
the disturbances increasing, although they never were entirely 
suspended. But, in a.d. 1670, the Afghans regained their 
superiority, defeated Amin Khan in a great battle, and totally 
destroyed his army : even his women and children fell into 
their hands, and were obliged to bo redeemed by the payment 
of a ransom. 

The Afghans, about the same time, set up a king, and 
coined money in his name.” 

The emperor at last determined to conduct the war in 
person. He marched to Hasan Abdal, and sent on his son, 
Prince Mohammed Sultan, whom ho had now released and 
entrusted with the command of an' army. 1 * He probably 
was pi evented going himself by the fear of committing bis 
dignity in a strong country, where great blows could not bo 
struck, and where great reverses might be sustained. 

Tins war occupied Aur&ngzib for more than two years,’ 1 
and was carried on through his lieutenants after his own return 
to Delhi, until the increased disturbances in India, and the 
hopelessness of success, at length compelled him to be contented 
with a very imperfect settlement. But although the contest 
was of such importance at the time, it had no permanent 
influence on the history of India ; and the events of it, though 
varied and interesting, may be imagined from those already 
related under the reign of Akber.’* 

The emperor had scarcely returned from this unsuccessful 


18 The Indian writers seem to con- 
sider this person as an Afgli&n chief ; 
but such a nomination is equally in- 
consistent with the feelings and insti- 
tutions of that people . and (although 
the authority 13 , no doubt, inferior) 
I am inclined to believe, with the 
Europeans, that the pretended king 
was an impostor, -who was passed off 
for Shujd, whom the Afghans repre- 
sented to have taken refuge among 
them, and whose pretensions to the 
throne of India would furnish good 
means of annoying Aurangiib. 

w [The prince had remained in 
prison since 16G0 He did not live 
long after his release —Ed 1 


• 8 Khafi Elian. 

18 This war derives additional 
interest from the picture of it pre- 
served by one of the principal actors. 
Khush Ithal, the khan of the tribe of 
Khatak, was a voluminous author, 
and has left several poems, written 
at this time, for the purpose of ex 
citing the national enthusiasm of his 
countrymen They are remarkable 
for their high and ardent tone, and 
for their spirit of patriotism and 
independence, so unlike the usual 
character of Asiatics. [Some of 
them ha%e been translated in Capt 
Raverty’s specimens of Afghan 
poetry. — E d.j 
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expedition when an cxtraordmaiy insurrection broke out 
near the capital A sect of Hindu devotees, called Satnaramis, 
were settled near tho town of Nt-raol they were principally 
engaged m trade and agriculture , and, though generally 
peaceable, carried arms, and were always ready to use them 
m their own defence One of their body, having been mobbed 
and beaten by the comrades of a soldier of the poltce, 
with whom he had quarrelled, collected some of his brethren 
to retaliate on the police Lives were lost, and the allray 
increased till several thousand Satnaramis were assembled, 
and the chief authority of the place having taken part against 
them, they defeated a band of troops, regular and local, which 
he had got together, and finally took possession of the town 
of Namol An inadequate force sent against them from 
Delhi was defeated, and served only to add to their reputation , 
a repetition of the same circumstance raised the wonder of the 
country, and, joined to their religious character, soon led to a 
belief that they were possessed of magical powers swords 
would not cut nor bullets pierce them, while their enchanted 
weapons dealt death at overy blow Tho belief that they wero 
invincible nearly made them so in reality Many of tho 
zemindars of tho neighbourhood took part with them , no 
troops could bo got to face them , and as they approached 
Delhi, Aurongzib ordered his tents to bo prepared to take tho 
field, and with his own hand wrote extracts from the Koran, 
to be fastened to tho standards as a protection against enchant 
ment Tho absolute necessity of resistance, and tho exertions 
of some chiefs, both Mussulman and Hindu, at last prevailed 
on tho royal troops to make a stand, when tho insurgents 
w ero defeated and dispersed w ith great los 3 But tho prev ions 
success had tempted many of tho Hindu population to take 
up arms, and had thrown tho whole provinces of Ajmir and 
Agra into such confusion that Aurangztb thought his own 
presence necessary to rcstoro order 11 

fhuso disturbances had irritated his temper, already ruffled 
by lus failure beyond tho Indus , and led him, while ho was 
still in Dtllu, to take tho last step in i long courso of bigotry 
limdu" ,P ° l,Cy * hy revivmg tho W 1 or capitation tax on 

At tho second anniversary of his accession (t I) 105D), ho 
forbade the solar aim, as an lmcntion of fire- worshippers, and 
directed the Mahometan lunar year to bo used on all occasions , 
and m tins resolution ho persevered, notwithstanding long 
continued remonstrances from lus ofhcul people, on the 
disadvantage of a calendar that did not agree with tho seasons" 

'* Khifl kluui. jbvi 
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At the same time he appointed a mullah, with a party of 
horse attached to him, to suppress all drinking and gambling- 
houses, and to check all ostentatious display of idol-worship w 
Not long afterwards, he abolished all taxes not expressly 
authorized by the Mahometan law, and .oil duties on goods 
sold at the great Hindui fairs, which he considered as polluted 
by their original connexion with ldolatiy. His remissions, 
as far as they were carried into effect, were productive of great 
inequality , the unauthorized taxes being chiefly those that 
fell -on bankers, great traders, and other inhabitants of 
towns whom the new rule would have left nearly exempt from 
contribution The land revenue remained as before , and the 
customs and road duties, which were by much the most 
vexatious of all, were rather increased than diminished 16 
But, in fact, the alteration produced a heavy loss to the 
state, without affording any relief to the subject except in a 
few cases, where the exaction was likely to attract notice, the 
revenue officers and jagirdars confined the remission to their 
accounts with the government, and levied the taxes without 
diminution on those under their authority Some years later 
he forbade fairs on Hindu festivals altogether f and about the 
same time he issued an edict against music, dancing, and 
buffoons, and discharged all the singers and musicians attached 
to the palace He likewise forbade astrology, and dismissed the 
astrologers previously attached to the court He also dis- 
countenanced poets, who used to be honoured and pensioned, 
and abolished the office and salary of royal poet It is even 
distinctly related that he prohibited the composition and 
recitation of poetry , 11 but this extreme austerity must have 
been, of very short duration, for his own notes and letters are 
filled with poetical quotations, and sometimes with extem- 
porary verses made by himself His prohibition of history was 
more permanent he not only discontinued the regular annals 
of the empire, which had before been kept by a royal historio- 
grapher, but so effectually put a stop to all record of his 
transactions, that, from the eleventh year of his reign, 1 * the 
course of events can only be traced through the means of letters 
on business and of notes taken clandestinely” by private 

18 IvhafI Ivh&n meaning in the text ‘ Mir Muham 

30 Ihtd mad H&shim composed his history lq 

11 Ibid , the latter part of Aurangzib a reign, 

M [The Alamgir namah was written but, owing to the well known pro 
by Muhammad lylzim m the thirty hibition of that monarch he con 
second year of the emperor 8 reign , cealed his work, and from some other 
it goes down to the eleventh year, causes did not publish it until a,h 
f-when Aurangzib forbade its continua 1145 The book was well received 
tion —Ed J ^ on its publication , and, from the 

23 [The word * clandestine has a circumstance of its having been so 
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individuals A few years later he took off one-half of the customs 
paid by Mahometans, while he left those of Hindus undimt 
nished Among other minute ref dims, he made further changes 
in the mode of saluting him , and discontinued his public 
appearance at the wmdow of his palace, for fear of affording 
an opportunity for the ceremony of adoration Though few 
of these alterations bore directly on the Hindus, they all tended 
to stir up a scrupulous and captious spirit, and to mark the 
line between the followers of the two religions which it had been 
the policy of former monarclis to efface 

His present measures were far more decidedly intolerant 
for, although he began with an equitable edict, by which all 
claim 8 on the government were to he received in the courts, 
and tried according to the Mahometan law, yet, at the same 
time, a circular order was sent to all governors and persons in 
authority to entertain no more Hindus, 14 but to confer all tho 
offices immediately under them on Mahometans only 

It was found quite impracticable to comply with this order , 
and, in fact, most of the above edicts remained a dead letter, 
and had no other effect but to excite alarm and disaffection 
But no such laxity appeared m the levy of tho Jizya The 
poll tax so called was imposed, during the early conquests, 
on all infidels who submitted to the Mahometan rule/ and 
was tho test by which they were distinguished from those who 
remained in a state of hostility The rovival of it excited 
tho utmost discontent among tho Hindus those at Delhi 
and tho neighbourhood assembled in crowds, and besieged 
tho king's palace with their complaints and clamours bo 
attention was paid to theso remonstrances On tho next 
Fnday, when tho king was going in procession to the moaquo, 
ho found the streets completely choked by the crowd of sup 
phnnts Ho waited some time, in hopes that a passage might 
bo opened by fair means , but as tho mob continued to hoi 
their ground, ho ordered his retinue to force their way through, 
and many persons wero trampled under foot by tho lion** 
and elephants This harsh conduct was successful in sinking 
terror, and tho tax was submitted to without further demur 
iho effects of these fanatical proceedings wero not long 10 
showing themselves At tho beginning of this reign tho 
Hindus sened tho state as zealously as tho Mussulmans, 
and .that tun when employed against ptoplo of their own 


lung concealed (AAJ/i) ita author 
rwwteJ iho ntlo ot lvliafi Klum. 

( J/urby t Cultiloju* ) Uccuies kludl 
hi att a history, btr II ! lhut (//,* 
IvfMHa Jo C) t!M.UUuU* UltK.lt MOlha 


uIulIi treat ul Auraotrlli • reign.—" 
Ld I 

** [Nearly all tho .wvrnue ofl ctr* 
had hlllicrto Lot It llliulu*.— Ef I 
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religion ; but their attachment declined as they had experience 
of the new system ; discontent spread among the inhabitants 
of the emperor’s own dominions, the Rajputs began to be 
disaffected, and every Hindu in the Deckan became at heart 
a partisan of the Marattas.” 

These religious animosities were kindled into a flame by an 
event which took place a few months after the imposition of 
the jizya. Raja Jeswant Sing died at Cabul, leaving a widow 
and two infant sons. The widow immediately set out for 
India, without -leave or passports ; and on her being stopped 
at the Indus, her escort made an attempt to force the guard 
at Attofc, and afterwards did effect their passage by some 
neglected ford. This violence offered a pretext for Aurangzib 
to get the children into liis power. He refused them 
admission into Delhi, and surrounded their encampment with 
his troops. 

But on this occasion the Rajputs muted considerable address 
to their accustomed courage. Their leader, Durga Das, 
obtained leave to send off part of the escort with their women 
and children to their own country : along with this party 
he despatched the rani and her infants in disguise, while he 
substituted two children of the same age for the young princes, 
and employed one of her female attendants to personate the 
rani, all which was rendered more easy by the privacy of the 
women’s apartments. In spite of these precautions, many 
hours had not elapsed before Aurangzib’s suspicions were 
awakened, And he sent orders that the rani and her children 
should be brought into the citadel. His fears for their actual 
escape were for the time removed by the obstinacy of the 
Rajputs, who refused to give up the widow and children of 


a Khdfi Kh&n. The general senti 
meat oi the time 13 well shown in a 
letter to Aurangzib, commonly as- 
cribed to Jeswant Sing. It cannot 
be his work ; for it is the letter of an 
open enemy, whose dominions are 
about to be invaded ; and Jeswant 
Sing was serving against the Afghans 
when the jizya was imposed, and 
continued beyond the Indus till his 
death : it must, besides, have been 
written at a later period, after the 
decline of the empire bad become 
apparent. It is also assigned to Rdj 
Smg.ranaof Oudipur, as well as to a 
raja named Subah Sing; and the 
Marattas claim it for Sivaji (Grant 
Duff, vol i. p. 219). It is not im- 
probable that it 13 the work of some 
private Hindu politician, who chose 


this way of publishing a sort of mam- 
iesto against the government It 13 
not destitute of ability. It main 
toms the principles of toleration, 
winch are violated by the Jizya ; 
exalts the liberality of the former 
pnnees of the house of Timur , and 
contrasts the flourishing state of the 
empire m thtJir time with that of the 
present reign, when men of all classes 
and religious are discontented, the 
revenue gone to nun, the people 
oppressed ; and yet the treasury 
empty, the police neglected, the cities 
insecure, and the forts falling into 
decay. (A translation of this letter is 
given m Orme’s Fragments, p. 252. A 
closer translation, with the Persian, 
was pubh&hed, bv Mr Weston, m 
1803 ) 
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their raja, and declared themselves ready to die m their defence 
His attention was now occupied m overcoming their resistance , 
troops were sent against them. Whom they gallantly repulsed 
At length, after the loss of the greater part of their number, 
the supposed ram and her family were seized, while Durga 
Das and the survivors dispersed for the time, and, again 
assembling at a distance, retired to their own country Their 
protracted defence had given time for the rani to effect her 
escape She arrived in safety in Jodpur, and her eldest son, 
Aj it Sing, lived to enjoy a long reign over Marwar, and to be a 
formidable enemy to Aurangzib for all the rest of that monarch s 
life His identity, however, was long exposed to question, 
for Aurangzib, with his usual adroitness, received the sup- 
posititious children as the undoubted issue of Raja Jeswant 
Sing, directed them to be honourably treated, and afterwards 
employed their pretensions in aid of his attacks on Jodpur 
This outrage towards the family of one of their body, 
combined with the imposition of the jizya, disposed the 
Rajputs to unite in their own defence Raja Ram Sing of 
Jeipur, or Amber, whose family was connected with that of 
the emperor by so many intermarriages and the distinguished 
services of several generations, retained his attachment even 
at the present crisis , but Raj Sing, rana of Oudipur or Mewar, 
entered heartily into the cause of the children of Jeswant Sing, 
and at the same time peremptorily refused to agree to the 
jizya The whole of the western part of Rajputana being 
now opposed to him, Aurangzib assembled an army and 
marched to Ajmir ** From that place he sent on detachments 
to ravage Marwar , and, with his main army, he made so great 
an impression on the rana as to mduce him to send in overtures 
of submission He was allowed very favourable terms, a 
small cession of territory being accepted in lieu of the jizya, 
and no other sacrifice demanded but a promise not to assist 
Jodpur 

This arrangement concluded, the emperor returned to 
Delhi, having been absent less than eight months 17 He had 
scarcely reached his capital, when he learned that the rana 
had broken the treaty (probably by giving secret assistance 
to Jodpur), and before many months were over he again set 
out for Ajmir On this occasion he put forth hia utmost 
strength, and applied all his energy to the speedy suppression 
of the combination against him He summoned Prince 
Moazzim from the Deckan, and Prince Azam from Bengal , 
and at a later period he ordered the viceroy of Guzerit to 
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invade the Rajput territory from, that quarter also But the 
principal attack was made by his own army, which was sent 
under Prince Akber (assisted by Tohavvar Khan) direct to 
Oudipur , while the rana, intimidated by the forces which 
threatened him on all sides, abandoned his capital, and took 
refuge in the Aravalli mountains He was pursued into his 
retreat by Akber, who left a detachment behind him to ravage 
the open plains Prince Moazzim had by this time reached 
Ujein, and was ordered to adopt the same course , and Prince 
Azam, on Ins arrival, was directed against the Jodpur territory 
and the adjoining part of the rana’s Their orders were to 
employ part of their troops to cut off all supplies from the 
fugitives in the hills, and with the rest to lay waste tho country, 
burn and destroy the villages, cut down the fruit-trees, and 
carry off the women and children, so as to make the enemy 
feel all the evils of war in their utmost seventy 

It is consistent with Aurangzib’s character to suppose that 
these inhuman orders were dictated by an unfeeling policy 
alone , but his religious prejudices and his hatred of opposition 
make it probable that anger and revenge also had an influence 
even on his calculating temper Whatever were the motives, 
the effect was to complete for ever the alienation of the Rajputs 
They were afterwards often at peace with Aurangzib’s suc- 
cessors, and they sometimes even furnished their contingents, 
and professed their allegiance, but their service was yielded 
with constraint and distrust, very unlike the zealous attachment 
which formerly made them the prop of the monarchy 

During all this time, the Rajputs kept a body of 25,000 
horse, chiefly Rahtors of Jodpur, in the field, with which, 
aided by their infantry in the hills, they occasioned much 
distress and somo danger to their adversaries they cut off 
convoys, attacked detachments, defended favourable positions, 
and sometimes gained important advantages by surprises and 
night attacks But Durga Das, who still acted a prominent 
part in their councils, did not trust to force alone for the 
deliverance of his country He endeavoured to open a negotia 
tion with Prince Moazzim, and to draw him off from his 
allegiance by offers to support him m possessing himself 
s of the crown These prospects seem for a time to have had 
somo charms even for Moazzim, a prince of mature years, and 
next in succession to tho throne , hut, on his rejection of them, 
they were eagerly embraced by Prince Akber, the joungest of 
tho brothers, who was then only twenty three, and who in his 
bojhood had been considered as tho chosen heir of his father 11 
He at once entered into Durga Das’s views , and although 

M ilenuer, voL L p 193 
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Prince Moazzim warned the emperor of the plots which were 
going on, yet Aurangzib was attached to Akber, whose youth, 
he thought, prevented his being dangerous, and at the same 
time he entertained the greatest jealousy of Moazzim himself 
He therefore set down his information to envy or some worse 
motive, and took no step to guard against Akber’s infidelity, 
until he heard that Durga Das was encamped beside him, and 
that he had assumed the title and all the functions of a king 
Toliawai Khan became his prime minister , Mojahid Khan, 
another great nobleman also accepted an office , and the 
rest of the army, destitute of a leader, continued submissive 
to the authority which they had been accustomed to obey 
Aurangzib had sent all his troops on different detachments, 
and had scarcely one thousand men with him at Ajmir, when 
he heard that Akber was in full march against him He 
instantly called in Moazzim, with as many of Ins troops as he 
could assemble but they produced nothing capable of opposing 
Akber, now at the head of 70,000 men Aurangzib’s situation 
seemed hopeless , and, to render it still more desperate, he 
gave way to his old suspicions of Moazzim , and orcJe “~ 
his guns to be pointed on that prince’s division But he did 
not lose his penetration even in this perplexity , conjecturing 
that the bulk of Akber’s army had been surprised into revolt, 
rather than led to it by any real disaffection, he sent an officer 
of ability, who was brother to Mojahid Khan, with a small 
body of horse, to get as near as he could to the enemy, and 
try to open a communication with his brother Mojahid, 
who had never sincerely united with Akber, took the first 
opportunity of coming over to lus brother His example 
was followed by other chiefs, and the general inclination was 
so evident that Tohavvar Khan, when next day sent out with 
the advanced guard, came forward as if to engage with that 
opp°sed to him, and at once passed over to the emperor’s side 

It is not clear whether there was a real or affected 
suspicion that he came over with treacherous intentions, or 
whether, which is extremely improbable, he really did entertain 
such designs , but a report was set on foot that he intended 
to assassinate the emperor, and, on his refusing to give up his 
« anus, force was used, and he was cut down close to the royal 
pavilion 

Meanwhile his desertion, and that of so many other men 
of all ranks, struck the Rajputs with dismay , and, finding 
themselves left to oppose the whole Mussulman army, they 
thought it necessary at last to attend to their own safety , 
only Durga Das remaining, with 3,000 horse, to protect prince 
Akbtr on lus retreat That pnnce was left with scarcely a 
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single Mahometan soldier, and all he could expect from the 
Rajputs was to bo allo\ved a to share in their privations He 
therefore resolved to seek an asylum with the Marattas , and, 
eluding pursuit by a march through the hills into Guzerat, 
he made his way to the Concan, and arrived m safety, still 
escorted by Durga Das, with 600 Rajputs ** 

But the war with Mewar and Jodpur, though it had returned 
into its old channel, continued unabated The Moguls went 
on with, their ravages , the Rajputs retaliated by similar 
inroads into Malwa and having, at length, caught the spirit 
of intolerance from their persecutors, they plundered the 
mosques, burned the Koran, and insulted the mullahs The 
chief sufferer by this system of hostility was the rana of 
Oudipur, whose fertile territory lay nearest the Moguls, and 
was occupied by their troops , while the remote and barren 
tracts under Jodpur were less exposed to such an impression 
Aurangzib himself was desirous of putting an end to a struggle 
which withdrew him from more impoitant affairs, and by 
his contrivance, the rana was induced to make overtures, 
which were immediately and favourably received The jizya 
was passed over in silence, the small cession formerly made in 
lieu of that impost was now given as a penalty for having 
assisted Akber , but all the other articles were favourable 
to the rana, whose honour was saved by a clause promising 
the restoration of Apt Sing’s country to him when he should 
come of age J(l This treaty allowed Aurangzib to draw off his 
army, without discredit to the Deckan, where its presence could 
no longer be dispensed with , but it did little towards the 
real restoration of tranquillity The western Rajputs were 
still m arms , the war with the rana was renewed at no distant 
period , and the whole of the Rajput states, except Jeipur 
and the little principalities towards the east continued m a 
state of open hostility till the end of Aurangzib’s reign The 
capitals lemained m the hands of the Moguls , but, though 
the dissensions among the Rajputs prevented their making 
solid acquisitions, they still severely harassed the troops 
in their own country, and often laid waste the neighbouring* 
provinces S1 ♦ 

9 Letters from Bombay quoted m home tan newspapers (akhbdrs) of the 
Orme 9 Fragments p 267 day, which he mentions were m his 

30 Orme s Fragments p 106 Tods possession. It ia certainly quite 

.RdjcwiJwm vol 1 p 388 unlike the R&jpfit legends being 

31 Tod s Rajasthan vol u p 69 distinct and consistent and con 

etc Colonel Tod s account of the stantly referring to dales which 

transactions subsequent to the treaty coincide with those of events related 
13 probably rectified from the ila by other authors 
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CHAPTER III 

FR05I 1672 TO 1 698 


Affairs o! the Dechan rcauraed-Snaj conquest ta iWggfa-ji" «rOTOj 
at Ri.ghar with add.t.onal ^lomn.ty-Mate. an m<a™on uilo t»e 
Mogul territory, and Br.t crosses the Norbaddn-Sivoff . 
to tho south of Intha, towards tho end of A D 10 ' Moculs, 
and Vell6r, ami recovers all lus father s jdglr in Myf° r * igrg 

under Ddtr Kh&n, invade Golcfimla— Lay siege to Bljfipur. A d 
— S ivaji’a son. Scuba, 1. desert, to tl.o Mwb-H. gt. 
father— Siege of Bijdpur raised— Death of Si\ aj ^wledgcd 
—Unsuccessful attempt to set osido Sambaji— He is 01 f 0 d 

rdja — Sambaji’s cruelty— His obstinacy in besieging ^ m . 

by Prince Ak her— Plots against his authority— Executions Gi 
self up to a favourite, Caluslia-Fails at Jinjera-Declmeof h.s aflon 
m the Deckon — Aurangzib arm es in the Deckan, a d. 1083-IUs 
— H is first operations, A d 1C84 — Destruction of j rflVaf , e9 

army in the Cdncan — Invasion of Bijdpur, A d 1085 
the country in the emperor’s rear-Faduro of the ***£*£ 
Bijdpur, ad 1G8C — Sambaji plunders Bardeh— Aurangzlb 
Golednda — Makes peace with the king— Aurangzib, in p r . 
against Bijdpdr— Takes the capital and destroys the the 

ad 1G8G — Aurangzib breaks the peace with 0 ns 

capital and subverts the monarchy, September, A d lb»l , 1 Af the 
Princo Moazzim — Effects of these conquests— Disorders f ar 

Deckan— Aurangzib takes possession of Bijdpur and GolcO » 
a. Tanjoro, ad lCSS-Iuictmty of Somboff-rnnce Abler W» 
Persia— Sambaji mode prisoner— Put to death, August, A 
Weakness of the Mar&ttas — Aurangzib sends a detachment 
Rdighar— Regency of Rdja Rfim— Rdighar token, .A.D. 1G A 
Rdm escapes to Jinji— I b proclaimed raja— System of 
• by the Morattas — Zulfikdr Khdn sent to reduce Jinji, 1691 . , _ [g 

renew the war by desultory operations undor mdependen J 

a d 1092 — Comparison of the Mogul and Maratta armies— 

Jinji committed to Pnnce Cdmbakhsh, a d. 1G94 — Disgu st o 
— He obstructs the siege — Santnji Gdrpora adianees to ri 
siege, A D. 1697 — Cdmbakhsh placed under restraint by /<»un 
Retreat of the besiegers — Aurangzib cantons on the Blma— - 
Cdmbakhsh — Increased disaffection of Zulfikdr — He renews 1 f 

but protracts the operation, ad 1697 — Resentment of the * 

— Jinji taken, ad 1698 

The continuance of tliis warfare did not prevent Aurangzib 
from turning all the resources he could command to 
settlement of the Deckan, where many changes of momen 
had taken place, while he was engaged in other quarters. vVh e 
his forces* were first drawn off for tho war with the Afghans 
(ad. 1672), Khdn Jehan, his general in the Deckan, foun 
himself too weak to prosecute active hostilities against tno 
Marattas ; and would probably have been unable to defend 
his own province, if their leader had been disposed to attack 
it. But while things were in this position, the king of Bijdp u ^ 
died, 1 and the state of discord into which his country fell 

Sekandar, 


» [Mi Add Slidh died in 1072, 
only five years old — Ed ] 


1 was succeeded by lus a 
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offered greater temptations to Sivaji than were presented 
by any attack on the Moguls The part of Bijapur which 
most attracted him on tins occasion was that on tho sea, 
with tho adjoining Ghats , and m the course of tho years 1673 
and 1674 a d , after a succession of battles and sieges, ho made 
himself master of the whole of tho southern Concan (except tho 
points held by tho English, Abyssinians, and Portuguese), 
and of a tract above tho Ghats, extending farther to tho cast 
than tho upper course of tho Kishna Though Sivaji had 
long borno tho privileges of sovereignty, ho conceived it 
suitable to the undertakings ho had now in view to assume 
the exercise of them with greater solemnity than before 
He was thereforo again inaugurated at Raighar with all tho 
ceremonies of a Mogul coronation , including his being weighed 
in gold, and distributing rich presents to all around him 
At tho same time he changed tho titles of his principal officers 
from Persian to Sanscrit , and while he thenceforth assumed 
all the pomp of a Mahometan prince, he redoubled his attention 
to the duties of his religion, and affected greater scrupulosity 
than ever m food and other things connected with cast * 

The long period for which Sivaji had been employed in his 
conquests encouraged tho Moguls to mako an incursion into 
lus possessions soon after this ceremony , but they had reason 
to repent their temerity Sivaji, without moving m person, 
sent detachments into tho imperial territory , and these 
bands took two forts, plundered tho country to tho heart of 
Khandesh and Berar, and even penetrated into Guzerat as 
far as Barocb, where for the first time they crossed tho river 
Nerbadda These incursions took place m 1676 , and as ho 
hoped they might induce the Moguls to refrain from disturbing 
him again, they left Sivaji at liberty to execute a design that 
had long occupied his thoughts This was the recoveiy of lus 
father’s jagir, and a further extension of his conquests in the 
south of India The jagir had hitherto remained in tho hands 
of his younger brother, Vencajt, who held it under the nominal 
supremacy of the government of Bijapur Sivaji was therefore 
now at liberty either to claim it as heir or to conquer it as an 
enemy , and his views were particularly directed to it from 
his having lately been joined by Raghunath Narain, the Bramin 
who had formerly managed it on the part of Shahji, and had 
afterwards been minister to Vencaji until a recent quarrel 
This man was useful to Sivaji, both from his knowledge and 
connexions But as he could not safely set out on so remote 

* Mr Oxenden who was envoy much more splendid than would have 
from Bombay to Sivaji was present been expected among early Marattos 
at his coronation, and describes it as It took place on the 6th of Juno, 16 <4 
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an expedition without leaving a friend m his rear, he took 
advantage of the jealousy of Bijapur and fears of the Moguls 
entertained by the king of Golconda, and proposed an alliance 
to him against their common enemies His overtures being 
encouraged ho marched for Golconda with an army of 30 000 
horse and 40 000 infantry He halted for some time at 
Golconda to make a definite settlement of his alliance , when 


it was agreed that he was to share with the king whatever 
conquests he made beyond his father’s jagir, and that the king 
was to supply him with a sum of money and a train of artillery, 
reserving all his other forces to keep the armies of Bijapur 
and the Moguls in check Having thus secured his rear, 
Sivaji crossed the Kishna at Camul proceeded through Cadapa 
and passing close to Madras 1 presented himself before Jmji 
(Gingee), GOO miles from his own territories Jinji was a strong 
and important hill fort belonging to Bijapur, but was given 
up in consequence of a previous understanding with the 
commander The heavy part of his army, which he had left 
behind, next laid siege to and ultimately took, Vellor , while 
Sivajx had a personal interview with his brother, and endea 
voured to persuade him to give him a share of their fathers 
possessions Having failed in this negotiation, he took A'rm 
and various other forts, and forcibly occupied the whole of 
Shahji’B jagir in the Mysore While thus employed, he heard 
of the invasion of Golconda by the Moguls and the government 
of Bijapur on which he marched off to the north leaving his 
conquests m charge of his half brother, Santaji, who had 
joined him on his first arrival As soon as Sivajt was out 
of reach, Vencaji made an attempt to recover his possessions, 
and the dispute terminated in a compromise, by which Vencaji * 
was to retain the jagir, but pay half the revenue to Sivaji, who 
was to keep to himself the places which he had conquered from 
ljapur The king of Golconda had by this time come to a 
settlement with the Moguls , and Sivaji after conquering the 
istricts of Belari and Adorn on his way, passed on to Raighar 
w ich he reached after an absence of eighteen months 
, , * nva81on of Golconda was owing to a change in the policy 

? .pP. 3 Khan Jehan had been removed, and succeeded 
P er haps the best of Aurangzib’s officers His 
p 3 * 8 Btl1 ) , 8m ^ 11 bufc a considerable portion of his troops 
were Patans like himself, and he made up for all deficiencies 
by his own vigour and activity The king of Bijapur was 

My tore from the 'YjP 8 Sing Theif disputes led to the first 

* interference of The English m the 

sons one lentma ? ffairs of the Declcaa >" 1749 *? 

the other ,S5S2ta 225 IL™ 87 Duli8 1 666 
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still a minor, and various revolutions had taken place among 
his ministers and guardians Dikr formed a union with one of 
them, and made the above-mentioned attack on Golconda 
The regent of Bijapur, who acted with him on that occasion, 
died soon after , and Dilir, by supporting the claims of an 
Abyssinian, named Masaud, to succeed him, acquired a perfect 
ascendency in the councils of Bijapur But Aurangzib, not 
satisfied with these advantages, sent down Prince Moazzim, as 
viceroy, to advance further demands, which Dilir, as general, 
was to enforce In execution of this plan, Dilir renewed 
the war with Bijapur, and laid siege to the capital The 
regent, in despair, had recourse to Sivaji, who, not finding 
himself strong enough to attack the besieging army, invaded 
and laid waste the Mogul territory with more than ordinary 
severity Ho was nearly cut off on his retreat, or rather flight, 
from one of those inroads , but, almost immediately afterwards, 
appeared in greater strength than ever, and took several forts 
from the Moguls But Dilir Khan still persevered m the 
siege, and the regent, reduced to extremity, entreated Sivaji to 
come to his assistance before it was too late Sivaji had sot 
off for this purpose, when he was surprised by the intelligence 
that hia son, Sambaji, had deserted to the Moguls Thi3 
young man, who had none of his father’s qualities, except 
his courage, had given himself up to debauchery , and having 
attempted to violate the wife of a Bramin, was imprisoned 
by Sivaji m one of his hill forts Ho now escaped from his 
place of confinement, and fled to Dilir, who received him 
with open arms, intending to make use of him among the 
Marattas as a counterpoise to his father The embarrassment 
this occasioned to Sivaji was only temporary, for Aurangzib, 
disapproving of Dibr’s views, ordered Sambaji to be sent 
prisoner to his own camp , and Dilir, whose honour was pledged 
for his safety, connived at his return to his father Meanwhile 
the defence of Bijapur had surpassed expectation Sivaji, as 
soon as he recovered from his first surprise, had renewed his 
exertions , and Dilir Khan, finding his supplies cut off, was 
obliged to raise the siege The price of Sivaji’s alliance was 
a cession of the territory between the Tumbadra and Kishna, 
and of all the king’s rights over the jagir of Shahji This 
last acquisition gave him the right, as his successes did the 
power, of exercising a more effectual control over his brother , 
and Vencaji’s mortification at the change had led him to the 
thoughts of renouncing worldly affairs , when all Sivaji’s 
designs were cut short by an illness which carried him off on 
the 5th of April, 1680, in the fifty third year of his age 
Though the son of a powerful chief, he had begun life 
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daring and artful captain of banditti, had ripened into a 
skilful general and an able statesman, and left a character 
which has never since been equalled or approached by any 
of his countrymen The distracted state of the neighbouring 
countries presented openings by which an inferior leader 
might have profited , but it required a genius like his to 
avail hnmelf as he did of the mistakes of Aurangzib, by kindling 
a zeal for religion and, through that, a national spirit among 
the MarattdS It was by these feelings that his government 
was upheld after it passed into feeble hands, and was kept 
together, in spite of numerous internal disorders, until it had 
established its supremacy over the greater part of India 
Though a predatory war, such as he conducted, must necessarily 
inflict extensive misery, his enemies bear witness to his anxiety 
to mitigate the evds of it by humane regulations, which were 
strictly enforced His devotion latterly degenerated into 
extravagances of superstition and austerity, but seems never 
to have obscured his talents or soured his temper 4 

When Sambaji returned from the Mogul camp, he was 
again placed in confinement at Panalla, and was there when 
his father died This circumstance, and some expressions 
of uneasiness which had fallen from Sivaji regarding the 
future conduct of his eldest son, offered a pretext for alleging 
that he designed the succession for the second, Raja Ram, 
a boy of ten years old The intrigues of this young princes 
mother gained acceptance to the story , and the Bramin 
ministers, who dreaded Sambaji’B violence, and looked with 
pleasure to a long minority, affected to receive it as authentic, 
and Bent orders for the close arrest of Sambaji, concealing 
Sivaji’s death till that object should be accomplished 

But Sambaji, who was a prisoner at large within PanaLla 
contrived to get possession of the secret, and announced bi9 
own accession to the garrison, who immediately acknowledged 
his authority He did not at first venture out of his stronghold, 
but the public opinion was favourable to his right , the Bramin 
ministers fell out among themselves , a force that was sent 
to besiege him was gained over to his interest, and he at 
length made his entry into Raighar as undisputed sovereign 
(June 1680) 6 * 

His prudence, up to this time, had gone far to remove the 


[Aurangzib did not attempt to 
conceal either his own satisfaction at 
Sivaji • death or tho menta of the foe 
He was, 1 a said, a great captain 
and the only ono who lias hod tho 
mapinmraity to raise a new kingdom 
' * h« o been endeavouring to 


destroy tho ancient sovereignties o 
India. My armies have been 

ployed against him for nineteen > ears, 

and nevertheless his state has bee 
always increasing (Orme s 
mtnU }— Ed ] 
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prejudice entertained against him, but the favourable im- 
pression was effaced by his cruelties after his accession He 
put the widow of Sivaji to a painful and lingering death , 
ho imprisoned her son, Raja Ram threw the Bramin ministers 
who had been most active against him into irons, and beheaded 
such of Ins other enemies as were not protected by the sanctity 
of their class Tho same prevalence of passion over policy 
appeared in his foreign proceedings Sivaji had always been 
in. a state of hostility with the Abyssinians of Jmjera, and 
had occasionally made great efforts to reduce them Sambaji’s 
first operations were against these people , and as they were 
near neighbours to his capital, ho took a personal interest 
in the war, and for a long time gave up his whole thoughts 
to subduing them, as if he had no other enemy in tho world 
He was not diverted from this pursuit even by tho arrival 
of Prince Akber in lus camp (June, 1081) Ho received the 
pnneo with honour, and acknowledged him as emperor, yet 
showed no intention of rendering his pretensions useful by 
supporting them against Aurangzib The arrival of Akber 
suggested to the party still secretly opposed to Sambaji tho 
possibility of obtaining his sanction to the claim of Raja Ram 
Their plot was soon discovered, many of their leaders were 
trampled to death by elephants, and among tho sufferers 
was one of the chief Bramin ministers, whose eminent services 
to Sivaji seemed to protect him from capital punishment 
almost as much as his sacred order 

The disaffection to Sambaji’s government produced by these 
executions was increased by other causes He neglected or 
persecuted his father’s ministers, while he threw his own 
affairs, without reserve, into the hands of Calusha, a Bramin 
from Hindostan, who had gamed his favour by encouraging 
his vices, as well as by his insinuating manners and superficial 
accomplishments 

With the aid of this counsellor he eagerly prosecuted his 
operations against Jmjera (ad 1682) He endeavoured to 
construct a mound to connect the island with the mainland, 
and he afterwards attempted an assault by means of boats 
All his exertions were in vain , and when he was constrained 
to raise the siege, the Abyssinians increased his mortification 
by sallying out and plundering his villages They soon after 
injured him still more sensibly by entirely defeating his fleet 
at sea Exasperated by these affronts, he charged the Euro- 
peans settled on the coast with having contributed to produce 
them he began hostilities in person against the Portuguese, 
•with whom Sivaji had also been at war, and nearly proceeded 
to tho same extremity with the English, although they had 
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hitherto always been treated as friends These petty operations 
were interrupted by attacks from the Moguls, the precursors 
of the appearance of Aurangzib iSambaji’a chiefs had not been 
entirely inactive in the Deckan during Ins own occupation with 
the Abyssinmns , but great relaxation had been introduced 
into discipline, and it was increased, along with all other 
disorders, by the habits to which the raja had given himself 
up His whole time was spent in idleness and debauchery , 
the vast treasures left by Sivaji were soon dissipated, and, 
although Calusha added to the general disaffection by increasing 
the land revenue the income of the state was inadequate to 
its expenditure The troops left long in arrears appropnated 
the plunder taken on expeditions to their own use, and* 
degenerated from the comparatively regular bands of Sivaji 
into the hordes of rapacious and destructive freebooters which 
they have ever since remained 

By this time Aurangzib had made his treaty with the 
rana of Oudipur , and, after leaving a detachment to ravage 
the Jodpur territory, moved with the whole force of his empire 
to the conquest of the Deckan 

It would appear to have been sound policy for Aurangzib 
to have combined with the kings of Bijapur and Golconda 
m putting down Sambaji, and restoring the tranquillity of the 
Deckan , but he, perhaps, thought that those monarchs were 
more jealous of him than of the Marattas, and would not 
sincerely unite with him, so that Sambaji would never want a 
retreat while they had dominions in which to harbour him 
It is at least as probable that the acquisition of the kingdoms 
_~ 1 jj a P ur an d Golconda was Aurangzib’s primary object, 
and that he judged the reduction of Sambaji to be a necessary 
consequence of success in his other more important undertaking 
He had seen with pleasure the wars of those kings with each other 
an with the Marattas, had fomented their internal disorders 
mid seemed so far blinded as to think that everything that threw 
e w e « an 1 j^° confu * oa mus t turn to his advantage 
t n 8 \ rSt , vance was Burhanpur, where he made a long 
a , as he afterwards did at Aurangabad He was occupied 
ose P en °ds on political and financial arrangements , 
f l ’ .Jf a sor ^ °* in f a tuation, he took this occasion to enforce 

0f the W*' whlch the common senso of hs 
olhcers had led them to avoid 

conSl°r» e >,l 1W * had left Buihan P“r, he sent Prince Azam with a 
3S*. 11 ® to red “co the hill forts near the junction 
with airm ?" rilnse wth tl<J Ghat8 . and Prince Moazzim 
to the sonth^r^o on ^’ overrun the Concan, and penetrate 
to the south of Sambajis country and the borders of that 
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of Bijapur It is as difficult to sec any general design m the 
employment of these armies as to understand the principles 
on which their operations \,ere conducted Tho strong fort 
of Salir was gnen up by previous concert to Prince Azam, 
and this petty intrigue maj liavo tempted Aurangzib to detach 
a force to this unconnected point , but to send a largo army 
of cavalry * among the rocks and thickets of tho Concan, 
where there were no roads, no forago, and no field lor the 
employment of horse, shows a want of judgment that it is 
quite impossible to explain Moazzim marched the w hojo length 
of tho Concan unopposed, jet bj’ the time be got to tho 
neighbourhood of Goa, he had lost almost tho wholo of his 
•horses and cattle and c\cn his men began to sutler from 
scarcity Tho pressure was increased b> Sambaji, w ho stopped 
up the Ghats, while his cruisers cut olf the vessels that were 
sent with supplies by sea, and Moazzun thought himself 
fortunate when ho was ablo to emerge into the country above 
the Ghats with tho remains of his d amounted army He 
was pursued by the effects of an unwholesome climate and 
unusual food, and ost a great port on of h s men by an epidemic 
which broko out at Walua, near Miricb, on tho Kishna, where 
ho encamped for tho per od of tho rams 

When tho season opened he was directed to enter tho 
territory of Bijapur from the south wc3t, so as to co-operate 
with Prince Azam, who, after failing in his expedition against 
tlio forts, was despatched with a powerful army to invade 
Bijapur , whi o Aurangz b himself advanced to Ahmednagar, 
leaving a reserve under Khan Jehdn at Aurangabad 

This movement gave Sambaji an opportunity to retahato 
tho invasion of lus country Ho gradually assembled a body 
of horso in tho north of the Concan, behind tho right flank 
of Aurangzib’s armies, which from thenco moved rapidly 
along their rear, sacked and horned tho great city of Butk&npur, 
and then drew off again to the Concan, leaving all tho country 
through which it had passed in a blaze So secret as well as 
rapid were the movements of this body, that Khan Jehan 
marching on a point where he thought to intercept it, found 
himself entirely off tho line of its retreat 

Meanwhile Pnnco Azam had taken Solapur and 
advancing towards Bijapur , but ho found himself unable to 
copo with the army that was sent out to oppose him, and was 
compel Jed to retreat beyond the Buna , while Moazzun, too 
weak to attempt any movement by himself, was obliged to 
wait for reinforcements, by which he was escorted to Ahmed 
nagar with tho wreck of his fine army 
* Orme soj s 40 000 
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After these failures Aurangzib advanced in per on to Sola 
pur, and sent on Prince Azam with his army reinforced 
although the distance was so shfcrt, the Bijapur troops cut off 
the prince’s supplies, and would have destroyed his army 
if a large convoy of grain had not been skilfully conducted into 
his camp by Ghazi ud dm * The impression ho made was 
still small, until Aurangzib, at a later period, moved on to tlic 
siege in person 

It was in the present stage of the war that the Marattas 
seeing the Moguls drawn of! to the south, made another bold 
inroad into the territory in their rear, plundered the city of 
Baroch and retreated after ravaging the adjoining part of 
Guzerat It is not clear whether Sambaji sent out this 
expedition from motives of his own, or m concert with the 
Deckan kings He had about this time entered into a defensive 
alliance with the king of Golconda , and on this fact becoming 
known to Aurangzib he did not allow his attention to be 
drawn off to Sambaji, but immediately made it a ground of 
quarrel with Golconda, and sent an army to invade that 
kingdom From his usual distrust of powerful armies and 
great commanders, the force he sent was insufficient , and 
ere long he was constrained to send his son, Prince Moazzim 
with a large body of troops, to support the first army, and 
take the command of the whole The government of Golconda 
was in a very different state from the distracted condition 
of Bijapur The king, Abul Hasan, though indolent and 
voluptuous was popular , and his government and finances 
were ably conducted by Madna Pant, a Bramin, to whom he 
wisely gave his full confidence But the exclusive employment 
of this minister was odious to the Mussulmans, and especially 
to Ibrahim Khan, the commander in chief, into whose hands 
the power would probably have fallen under any different 
arrangement When Moazzim drew near, this man deserted to 
him with the greater part of his army Madna Pant was 
murdered in a simultaneous tumult in the city , the king fled 
to the hill fort of Golconda and Heideribad was seized and 
plundered for three successive days Moazzim did his best 
to check this breach of discipline , and it gave the utmost 
displeasure to the emperor, not so much from humanity, or 
even policy, as on account of the quantity of treasure lost to 
the crown, which he violently suspected that Moazzim had 
embezzled for his own ambitious purposes, as he himself bad 
done on a similar occasion under Shah Jehan Having thus 
effectually cnppled the king of Golconda, he granted him 


* Tho ancestor of the present Nizdm 
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peace for a great pecuniary payment, and turned his whole 
forces to the reduction of Bijapur. 

The army of that monarchy appears at this time to have 
m Ited away ; for, although the walls of the city are six miles 
in circumference, Aurangzib was able to invest it completely, 
while he employed a portion of his army on a regular attack 
and breach. So well was the blbckade kept up, that by the 
time the breach was practicable the town was distressed for 
provisions ; and as the garrison, though small, was composed 
of Patans, it was thought prudent to give them favourable 
terms. Aurangzib entered the place on a portable throne 
through the breach, the young king was made prisoner, 7 and 
Bijapur, ceasing to be a capital, was soon reduced to the 
deserted condition in which it now stands.* 

No sooner had Bijapur fallen than Aurangzib determined to 
break the peace with Golconda ; and the means he employed 
were as base as the design was perfidious. He drew his army 
near on pretext of a pilgrimage, and he obtained jewels and 
gifts of all sorts from the unfortunate king, anxious at any 
cost to purchase his friendship, or at least his compassion; 
but during all this interval he was intriguing with the 
ministers of Golconda, and debauching the troops ; and when 
his plot was upe for execution, he published a manifesto 
denouncing the king as a protector of infidels, and soon after 
laid siege to his fort. From this moment Abul Hasan seemed 
to cast aside his effeminacy; and, though deserted by his 
troops, he bravely defended Golconda for seven months, till 
it also was given up by treachery : and he then bore his 
misfortunes with a dignity and resignation that has endeared 
his memory to his subjects and their descendants even to 
this day. 

During this siege, the unsleeping suspicions of Aurangzib 


7 [Grant Duff says that the young 
prince was kept a close prisoner in the 
Moghul camp for three years, when he 
died suddenly, not without suspicion 
of having been poisoned by Aurang- 
zib. Mr. Morley ( Catalogue , p 78) 
says that he died in 1699 — Ed ] 

8 “ Tlio walls, which are of hewn 
Btone, and % ery lofty, are to this day 
entire, and, being surmounted by the 
cupolas and minarets of public build 
mgs, still present to the spectator, 
from without, the appearance of a 
flourishing city , but within, all is 
solitude, silence, and desolation. The 
deep moat, the double rampart, and 
the ruins of the splendid palaces in 
the citadel attest the former magm- 


mosque is a grand edifice, and the 
tomb of Ibrahim Add Sh&h, already 
mentioned, is remarkable for its 
elegant and graceful architecture , 
but the chief feature in the scene 13 
the mausoleum of Mohummud Adil 
Shah, the dome of which fills the eye 
from every point of view ; and, 
though m itself entirely devoid of 
ornament, ita enormous dimensions 
and austere simplicity invest it with 
an air of melancholy grandeur, which 
harmonizes with the wreck and deso- 
lation that surround it " (Grant 
Duff, \ol i p 340) One is at a loss, 
on seeing these rums, to conjecture 
how so small a state could have main 
tamed such a capital 
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were stirred up by some indiscreet commumcitiona between 
Abul Hasan and Prince Moazzmi The object of this inter 
course was to procure the pnnce’k intercession with his father 
but to Aurangzib it appeared to afford a confirmation of all 
his former surmises, and he lost no time m securing Moazzmi 
who remained in more or less strict confinement for nearly 
seven years Moazzmi seems never to have given any cause 
for these alarms All accounts give him credit for caution and 
■moderation Bernier says no slave could bo more obedient 
or seem more devoid of ambition he, however, lunt3 that 
his was rather too like Aurangzib ’s own conduct in his youth 
and perhaps the same reflection may have occurred to the 
emperor ' , 

Aurangzib had now attained the summit of his wishes but 


had sown a harvest of which he and his posterity were to 
reap the bitter produce The governments which in some 
degree kept up order in the Deckan being annihilated the 
frame of society which depended on them was dissolved, 
and the scattered material remained as elements of discord 
Though the Patans and foreign mercenaries may have obtained 
service with the emperor, the rest of the troops of both armies 
were obliged to join Sambaji, or to plunder on their own 
account The distant zemindars seized every opportunity to 
make themselves independent, and, among all the wars and 
robberies to which they betook themselves, were always ready 
to befriend the Marattas, whom thev looked on as the patrons 
of anarchy those most within reach of the Moguls were 
disaffected to their conquerors , and from this motive, and the 
new bom feeling of religious opposition, were always ready to 
assist their enemies , so that, in spite of a short gleam of 
prosperity after the fall of Golconda, Aurangzib might date 
from that event a tram of vexations and disasters which 
followed him to the grave 

was n °t remiss in taking advantage of his present good 
fortune He took possession of all the territories of Bijapur 
ana Golconda even their latest southern conquests " ho 
seized on Shahji’s jagir in the Mysore, confining Vencaji to 
ianjore, and compelling the Marattas in Sivaji’s late ac 
SSmSmT to fl y ttoir torts But. in all these countries lie 
Had little more than a military occupation the districts 
^verffT? d t0 V 10 and other zemindars, and were 

governed by military leaders, who received 25 per cent for 
n h i!,n XP tr 0 °f ooleoting and who sent up the balance, after 
paying their troops, to the king, unless as often happened, 


* I ernier vol 1 p 1^0 

“ [Oku ud dm was left as g„„„ ot 0 , D „ klo ._ El> j 
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assignmenta were made for a period of years on fixed districts 
for the payment of other chiefs.* 

During all these great evShts Sambaji remained in a state 
of personal inertness, ascribed by the Maratta historians to 
the enchantments of Calusha, but naturally explained by the 
stupor and mental debility produced by a course of drunkenness 
and debauchery. 

Prince Akber, disgusted with his manners, and hoping 
* nothing from such an ally, quitted his court and repaired *• 
to Persia, where he lived till a.d. 1706. The chiefs exerted 
themselves individually against the Moguls, notwithstanding 
the inefficiency of their raja ; but, in spite of their resistance, 
the open country belonging to the Marattaa was gradually taken 
possession of, and Aurangzib was preparing for a systematic 
attack on the forts, when the activity of one of his officers 
unexpectedly threw his principal enemy into his hands. 
Sambaji was enjoying himself, with a small party of attendants, 
in a favourite pleasure-house, at Sangameswar in the Concan, 
when intelligence of his unguarded situation was brought to 
Tokarrab Khan, the Mogul officer at Colapur.” Though 
this place is only fifty or sixty miles from Sangameswar, it is 
separated from it by the range of Ghats ; and as Tokarrab 
Khdn was only a governor of a district, his neighbourhood 
(if it could so be called) gave little uneasiness to Sambaji 
or those about him. Being an active and enterprising soldier, 
he set off with a small body of troops, and took his measures 
so well that he reached Sangameswar before his march was 
suspected. Sambaji might still have escaped, for, before his 
house was surrounded, some of his followers ran in with 
information of the arrival of the Moguls ; but Sambaji was 
in a state of intoxication, and replied by threatening them 
with punishment for such insulting intelligence. Soon after, - 
Tokarrab made his appearance ; most of the attendants fled ; 
Calusha was wounded in endeavouring to save his master *, 
and both were made prisoners, and sent in triumph to the 
imperial head-quarters. 11 

* [“ The operations of the Moguls establishment of the British empire, 
m the Dockan, although they broke — Ed.] 

to pieces the consistency of both the 11 Grant Duff. From a letter in 
Mohammedan and Hindd principals the Raldimi Kardtm (the forty-first 
ties, substituted no paramount in the India House copy) it appears 
authority in their place, and fur- that the plan originated with Aurang- 
mshed an opportunity and example zib himself, and « as erecutod in strict 
to adventurers of all classes to conformity to his orders. Tokarrab, 
scramble for power, annihilating all by that letter, seems to have been 
ncht except that of the a word.” besieging Pam&la. 

( Wilson’s note. Mill’s H utory, iv. 02 ) 13 Calusha is generally, but erro- 

Henco the anarchy, which opened the neously, believed to have betrayed 
\v »v for U»© contentions of tho English his master, 
and tho French, and the ultimate 
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They were led through the camp on camels, amidst the dm 
of drums and other noisy instruments, and surrounded by an 
innumerable multitude who flocked to seo their dreaded 
enemy and, after being exhibited before Aurangzib, they 
were ordered into confinement Aurangzib probably intended 
to spare bis prisoner, for a time at least, as an instrument for 
gaining possession of his forts , but Sambajl, now roused to a 
sense of his degradation, courted death, and replied to an invita 
tion to become a Mussulman by language so insulting to the 
emperor, and so impious towards his prophet, that an order wa3 
given for his immediate execution The sentence was probably 
issued on the ground of blasphemy , for it was attended with 
studied barbnnty, very unlike the usual practice of Aurangzi 
His eyes were first destroyed with a hot iron, his tongue was 
out out, and he was at last beheaded along with his favourite, 
Calusha , 

Though his person had been despised by the Marattas, his 
fate was pitied and resented , and the indignation and religious 
hatred of the nation was raised to a higher pitch than ever 
Strong as was the animosity of the Marattas, their chanc 
of resistance appeared to be very small The overwhelming 
force of Aurangzib, his personal reputation, even tho pomp 
and grandeur which surrounded him, and the very name o 
the Great Mogul, struck them with an awe which they bad no 
experienced in their former wars with his lieutenants iheir 
weakness became more conspicuous when Aurangzib, remaining 
himself near Puna, sent a force to lay siege to their capita 
of Raighar The principal chiefs had assembled there on tue 
death of Sambaji, had acknowledged his infant son, afterwards 
called Saho, as raja, and had nominated Ills uncle, Raja Ram, 
to be regent , 

They then, after providing the fortress with a garrison an 
provisions, withdrew with the regent, to be ready for any 
service that might arise Raighar held out for several months, 
until a secret ascent was disclosed to tho Moguls by a Mawau 
chief, whom some personal disgust, combined with the general 
despondency, induced to this act of treason “ Tho infant 
raja was now m the hands of the enemy, and it was resohed 


11 It seems unaccountable that 
these forts which at Borne times 
ore taken by a dozen at a time at 
others held out for years against 
well-equipped armies but they are 
often ill garrisoned and without 
Provisions the garrison is often paid 
by lands wluch ho under tho fort and 
make them dependent on tho enemy 
ovea good garrisons are often sur 


prised from o\er confidence » 
strength of the place, and «? i».«i 
despair when they find difficul ^ 
overcome which they thought ins 
mountable When such forts are , 
good order, with properly prepare** 
garrisons and stores, it require® 
tho military resources and ad 
courage of Europeans to make 
impression on them 
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that the regent, instead of exposing to risk the last representa- 
tive of Stvaji, should withdraw to the distant fortress of Jinji 
in the Carnatic , while his farts in the Deckan were to be put 
in a good state of defence, and his troops dispersed in their 
villages, ready to profit by better times Raja Ram accordingly 
proceeded with a few followers in disguise through the hostile 
provinces between him and JMji When he reached that 
place, he pioclaimed his arrival, and assumed the title of raja, 
on the ground of the captivity of his nephew He was fortunate 
in an adviser in Pnllad, one of the Bramin ministers, who had 
sufficient talents to gam an ascendency over the other ministers 
and chiefs, and judgment to see that it was not desirable, 
even if it had been practicable, to do more than give a 
common scope to the general efforts 

Without the pervading genius of Sivaji, the Marxttas would 
never have been formed into a nation , but now, when all were 
animated by one spirit, the nature of the people, and their 
mode of war, required that it should be left to operate by 
individual exertions The plan best adapted to them was, 
to bend before a blow, to offer nothing tangible for the enemy 
to attack, and to return to the charge with undimimshed 
vigour whenever it suited them to take the part of assailants 
Accordingly, their chiefs who were w possession of lands 
lost no time in making their submission to the Mogul, and none 
were louder in professions of zeal and attachment than they , 
but they almost all kept up a communication with the rebels, 
allowed their retainers to join them, even sent parties secretly, 
under their own relations, to share in plundering expeditions, 
and did moro mischief as spies and hollow confederates than 
they could have done as open enemies The soldiers also, 
when they had no efficient government or regular treasury 
to look to, formed each his own plan for Ins individual profit 
The thirst for plunder was always the strongest passion of 
the nation, from the first robbers under Sivaji to the most 
opulent times of the monarchy Their only word for a victory 
is, “ to plunder the enemy ” , and though they readily combine 
for common objects, jet even then the mass is moved by each 
man’s eagerness for his separate booty When this spirit 
was called into activity, it required but a moderate interference 
on tlio part of the government to give it a direction that 
rendered it more formidable than the courage of disciplined 
armies 

When the Maratta government appeared to have been 
expelled from tho Deckan, Aurangzib despatched Zulfikar 
Khan, tho son of \s*ad Khan, who had distinguished himself 
by tho captuio of Raighar, to give it its deathblow by* the 
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reduction of TinjI “ /ulhkir, on In* arrival, found that 
Ins force, though crnmdirilili, wat not Mifhcicnt to reduce 
ur even to imot the j hce Ifo ipj 1 ctl to \unngnb for 
runfon.um.iitd and in tie imantum. unplovcd part of 1 J 
nrm> m levying contnl ulioiu on 1 injort a irul other southrra 
countries Aunngrib w-w in no cordil on to furnish Uo 
runfortum nU dturul Ho hid i-cnt hn ion Cimlalhh 
with an army to n duco \\ akinki ra n fort not far from Ihjapur 
which though only held by t) c held of one cf the predatory 
tribes of the Dichan u is htrong me u n h to hi file ill lua efforts 
A still ^rc iter eleunnd fe r troo] s w is created by tl c rc-apj*car 
nnee of the Manilas themselves No »<ooiicr was IhSja Ham 
settled in Jmji th in he deviate hed Ins two mo. t active eh cfa 
hantaji Gorpm and Dmiji Jadu to mike a diver- on in h e 
own country Before the v armed s>omo hinds of d ^1 arced 
Bijipur troops had li„un to j hinder on their own account 
ami as soon ns thew, well known Uadi re maele their appearance 
Mantta hor-cmcn issued from every village, and flocked to 
30m their standards Him ChindLr Pant who was left at 
bnltnri m tho civil charge of wlnt little territory rcmaired 
to tho Marattaa had assembled somo trooj s within his own 
districts and b\ ap|>cihng to the pn.da.ory «pint he ( orc 
adverted to, he now exiled 1 new ind mu»t clhcicnt nnav 


at onco into existence His pi in wa3 to confer on even man 
of inllucncc amongst tho t-oldiiry a nglit to levy tho cJoul 
and other claims on tho Mnratta government, on all places 

not m its posse sion and to plunder and lay waste cvcrv country 

tint refused this tnbute Hie contnhutions were to go to the 
pay ment of the troops tho booty to tho actual captors anu 
each chief was authorized to impo c for lua pcr-onal benefit 
a new exaction called gJas <lana, or com aid Jay money 
inn invitation put every horw.nnn in the country in motion 
Most of tho principal Maratta names ippear (and nnny for the 
lirst time) as leaders of independent parties of v anous strength ^ 
wuch w;t out to enrich themselves at tl 0 expense of the 
ogul s subjects sometimes each acting singly and sometimes 
vvi 1 a general concert and fixed plans for rendezvous anu 
fr™ . °f“»cs of Santaji and Danaji though under 
tho control of thoso chiefs acted much on tho same system 


n/nu Vuron § d T b , ahwthoicducticr 
of Bljapur and Hmderiib&d and tic 
taking of Samba remomed to fin h 
Bomo objects wh eh tl en appeared 
‘J. but afterwards 

extended m such a cluun that 1 a 
oould not qutth. Decknn (or tho„,| 
Of h, u. Ho often lamented th« 
necessity of the relaxat on whicl Jus 


absence occasioned m the go' eminent 
of Ilmdostan and would frequently 
&a\ to lua conf dents in pmata 3V 
dudo\ ol subjects 1 a \ e imposed 1* 3 
plo>tl ng upon me that tley n«y 
enjoy commands and 1 onours- 
(Iradat Khm p n } — Ed] 

* Called b^ tie Marattaa Chau 
ddwar 
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the Marattas spread, at once, in all directions, and the whole 
Deckan was filled with fire and rapine, terror and confusion 

It was now that the Mogul and Maratta systems of war were 
fairly brought into competition, and it soon appeared with 
which side the advantage lay The long tranquillity and mild 
government and manners established b\ Akbcr, and the 
greater mixture with the Hindus, first began to soften the 
character of the northern conquerors of India The negligence 
of Jchangir’s reign, and the internal quiet of Shah Jeh ill’s, 
were lespcctivelj unfavourable to discipline and to military 
spint , and, by the time we are speaking of, both were very 
sensibly impaired The nobles had far advanced towards 
the sloth and effeminacy for which they have since been noted, 
and even those who retained their energy were unsuited to 
active service They all went into the field in coats of wadding, 
that would resist a sword and over that chain or plate 
aunour , and were mounted on large and showy horses, with 
huge saddles, and ample housings of cloth 01 velvet from 
which many streamers of different coloured satin, and often 
pairs of the bushy ox tails of Tibet, hung down on each side 
The horde’s neck, and all the harness, were loaded with chains, 
bells and ornaments of the precious metals , and as each soldier 
mutated his superior, so far as his means would admit, they 
foimcd a cavalry admirably fitted to prance in a procession, 
and not ill adapted to a charge in a pitched battle, but not 
capable of any long exeition, and still less of any coutmuancc 
of fatigue and hardship 

To their individual inefficiency was added a total relaxation 
of discipline In spite of all Aurangzib’s boasted vigilance, 
the grossest abuses had crept into the military department 
Many officers only kept up half the number of their men, and 
others filled the ranks with their menials and slaves Such 
comrades corrupted tho soldiers by their example and ex- 
tinguished spirit by degrading the military character The 
indulgence and connivance necessary for chiefs so conscious 
of their own delinquencies completed the ruin of their troops 
They could neither be got to keep watch nor to remain alert 
on picket , and their sluggish habits would have prevented 
them ever turning out on an emergency, even if tho time 
required to adjust their bulky housings and heavy defensivo 
armour had not put it out of the question 11 

The emperor’s camp equipage was m all tho pomp of 

18 The Frenchman praisod the pay when thej failed to do either ’ 
high pay and said the service was (Genielh Carren 1 1 Ghurcl ill s Collee 
dnersion nobody would fight or lot \ol iv See also the Bcyulela 
beep watch, and only forfeited a day a Narratn a m Scott s Dcckan vol n ) 
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peaceful times Each nobleman endeavoured to mutate this 
magmficcnco , even private soldiers attended to comfort in 
their tents, and the line of mardh presented a long tram of 
elephants, camels, carts, and o\en, mixed up with a crowd 
of camp followers, women of all ranks, merchants, shopkeepers, 
servants, cooks, and all kinds of ministers of luxury, amounting 
to ten times the number of the fighting men Tins unwieldy 
host soon ate up a country, and the people suffered further from 
the insolence and liccnco of the soldiery lT 

Tho Murat t as as hns been said, were little, active men, 
accustomed to hard woik and hard fare Their u«ual food 


was a cake of millet, with perhaps an onion , their dress a 
small turban, tight breeches covering their thighs, and a scarf 
or sash rolled round their middle When their body was not 
bare, it was covered by a light cotton tunic 

Their arms were a sword and a matchlock, but oflener a 
bamboo spear thirteen or fourteen feet long, the national 
weapon, which they used with extraordinary skill Their 
horses were those of their own country, small, strong, and 
active, capable of enduring great fatigue, and taught to bound 
forward, or stop, or to wheel round w hen at full speed, on the 
slightest pressure from their rider’s leg Thev had a pad for 
a saddle, with a blanket folded over it When stationary, 
few except the chiefs had tents , and on their inroads, each 
man slept on the ground, with his spear stuck by him and his 
bridle tied to his arm, ready to leap on horseback on the 
slightest alaim of the approach of an enemy 

An assemblage of such troops never stood the heavy chaig® 
of a body of Moguls, but dispersed at once and scampeied off 
singly to the nearest hills or broken ground If the enemy 
left their ranks to pursue them, they cut off single horsemen, 
or rapidly assemb’ed behind a ravine, or in some other situation 
where it was not safe for small parties to attack them , and 
when the disheartened pursuers turned back, with their horses 
exhausted, the Maiattas weie upon them in a moment, charged 
in on them if there was an opening or confusion, but generally 
rung oosely on their flanks and rear, sometimes da a hing up 
singly, to fire the lr matchlocks into the mass, or even to despatch 
PR S iSP §ler ^ Wlt i , th ? lr lon S speais Their chief excellence, 
favour n/tl 11611 ' was in the plunder of a convoy The 

avour of the country people gave them full information, while 


17 Gemclli Carreri saw Aurangzib e 
cantonment at Gal gal a (March, 1C Jo) 
2Io describes it as on enormous .as 
vwublago, Raid greatly to exceed a 
mdW The long a and princes' 


tents o cupied a apace of upwards of 
throe miles in circumference 
were fortified with a ditch, pahoodes, 
and falconets 
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it kept the I loguls m darkness, till they were suddenly assailed 
on tlic line of march, and saw the camels and cattle, carrying 
tho grain and stores they ucA escorting, swept off in a moment 
Thoy would then form a compact body, to protect those which 
were earning treasure, but, with such a prize before them, 
the Marattas w ere irresistible the part} w ere generally obliged 
to take post , the Marattas cut off the communications, and 
perhaps even the water, and, at the end of a day or two, 
the Aloguls were obliged to surrender , the men were stripped 
of their horses and their valuables, and the chiefs detained for 
a ransom 

As Aurangzib drew a great proportion of his recruits and 
treasures from Ilindostan, Santaji and Danaji threw themselves 
between his army and that country They intercepted several 
convo}s, defeated more than ono detachment, and gained 
such a superiority that tho Moguls began to change their 
contempt for them into fear and dread 

In this state of discouragement, Aurangzib perceived tho 
necessity of adopting some measure which, if it did not 
bring tho war to an end, might recover his reputation, and 
restore tho spirit of his troops He resolved on tho vigorous 
prosecution of the operations against Jmji ho had withdrawn 
CambakhsU from Wikrakera, and he now sent that pnneo 
with a frcsli array to assumo tho conduct of tho siege , but, 
according to his usual practice, ho appointed As&ad Khan, 
tho father of Zulfikar Khan, to servo with him, and committed 
the real direction of all operations to those noblemen Ibis 
arrangement disgusted both parties tho pnneo was displeased 
at tho littlo «olid authonty entrusted to him, and the others 
thought it hard that Zulfikar should be depnved of the dignity 
of the command and tho honour of tho victory " 

So completely was Zulfikar led away b} his resentment, that 
ho listened to overtures from tho Maratta Branuns (ever on 
tho watch to profit by such dissensions), and by indecisive 
operations on Ins own part, as well as b} affording intelligent 
to tho cncm}, ho enabled them to spin out the siege for no Ic^s 
than three 3 cars 

At the end of that time San tap Gorpnra resolved on a bold 
attempt to relieve Ins rn]a Leaving tho rest of the Maratta 
hordes to keep \urangzib m occupation, ho called m Danaji 
Jddti and set off for Jinji with 20,000 of their best cavah} 
Ho parsed rapidly through the intervening countrj, and camo 
on the besugmg army with such celerity that, before the} 
could arrange their cumbrous bod} for mutual support, his 
advance had surprised one of thdir divisions, plundered Us 

M Groat Dull, KhAli Kluin ami llio DcmliU Narrative m boo It a thtlan 
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tents, and undo the commander prisoner , and ho himself im 
mediately after defeated a considerable body of troops scat 
out in haste to oppose him Hclhcn drovo m the outposti 
destroyed the formers and cut off ill supplies and intelligent 
from tile camp He next circulated reports of the emperors 
death, w Inch w ere easily believed in such a moment of calamity , 
and, under favour of that rumour lie made proposals to Cam 
bahil«ll to support Ins claim to the throne CarabaUish who 
seems to have apprehended sinister designs on the part of 
Assad and Zulfikar gave oar to these communications, while 
his intercourse with the enemy in like manner alarmed those 4 
officers Ono night Cambakhsh ordered his immediate con 


tingent to get under arms and tho two generals, assuming 
(whether justly or otherwise) that this was a direct attempt 
to go over to tho Maratlas immediately placed the prince 
under restraint l * This step increased tho alarms and dis 
scnsions in tho army to such a pitch that they wero ■'oon 
compelled to blow up their cannon, abandon their batteries, 
and concentrate on ono spot where they entrenched themselves, 
and were besieged in their turn At length an agreement 
was entered into between the parties , tho Moguls were to he 
allowed to withdraw about twenty miles to Yandiwash, and 
were there to await the further orders of the emperor 

On tho first advanco of Cambakhsh and Assad Khan 
Aurangzib had moved southward, and cantoned at Galgala, on 
the Kishna In the next year he retired to Birmapun near 
Panderpur on the Buna where he erected a permanent 
cantonment, and remained for several years He now inado 
a movement to Bijapur, and at the same time sent orders 
expressing his total disapprobation of the proceedings of his 
generals He directed Cambakhsh to be «ent up to court 
and received him with marked kindness *' at the same tune 
be recalled Assad Khan but with unaccountable inconsistency* 
left the sole command of the army to Zulfikar Khan whom, 
though the ablest of his officers lio could not now expect 
to find the best affected The war when renewed assumed 
a desultory character Zulfikar levied contributions at 
anjore and Santaji totally destroyed a very strong Mogul 
detachment under an officer of jank and reputation, near 
Untaldrug m the Mysore other conflicts took place with 
various success in different parts of the country , but tho 
general result must have been favourable to the Moguls 


»• Report of Assad and Zulfikar ti 
Aurangz b quoted by t! e emperos u 
u o lorty seventh note of the RaLaln 


* Kamim also Grant Duff 
Ivh<m and Bond^la Narrative 
20 Forty-e ghth and forty ninth 
notes of tl o Maiatm * Kara m 
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as they were able, in the end, to resume the siege of 
Jinji. 

1 During the operations in* the field, Zulfikar performed the 
part of a zealous and able officer ; but, on recommencing 
the siege, he renewed his intercourse with the Marattas, and 
evidently made it his object to protract the fall of the place. 11 

But it was difficult to carry oh such practices under a prince 
of Aurangzib’s penetration ; and, in the course of the next 
year, Zulfikar found that he must cither take Jinji or expect 
to be recalled in disgrace. He performed a last act of friendship 
in advising Raja Ram to escape ; and then, prosecuting his 
operations with vigour and in earnest, he before long made 
himself master of the fortress. 


CHAPTER IV 

, rnoji 1608 to the death of aurangzlb 

Dissensions among the Marattas — Murder of Santaji Gfirpara — R&ja Rdm 
takes the field in person — New plan of Aurongzlb: a besieging and 
pursuing army — Exhaustion of the Moguls — Sieges by the emperor 
in person — Takes Satt&ra, April, a d. 1700 — Death of Raja Ram — 
Aurangzib goes on taking forts — Spirit and perseverance of Aurangzib 
— Difficulties and hardslups to which he was exposed — His indefatigable 
industry — His attention to details — His distrust of all around lum — 
His management of ’his son3 and courtiers — Increased disorders of 
the state — Successes of the Marattas — They begin to recover their 
forts — Exhausted state of the army — Disorder of the finances — Grand 
army hard pressed by the Marattas — Retreats to Alunednagar — 
Declining health of the emperor — His fears of encountering the fate 
of Shdh Jehan — His suspicions of his sons — His alarms at the approach 
of death — His death and character — His letters — Miscellaneous 
transactions. 

The unexpected recovery of Zidfikaris strength, which had 
put it in his power to renew the siege, was probably occasioned 
by dissensions among the Marattas, which now broke into an 
open quarrel. Dariaji Jadu had fallen out with Santaji, and 
had received the support of the raja, who was jealous of the 
renown of the latter chief; and as Santaji was unpopular, 
in consequence of his attempts to keep up discipline, a party 
was formed in his own camp, he was compelled to fly, and was 

81 All Ztilfikdr's intrigues with the but the Bonddla accuses Zufik&r of 
enemy appear from Maratta MSS. purposely prolonging the war Hia 
referred to by Captain Grant Duff, object, probably, was to retain hia 
and are asserted (probably on similar largo command and important posi- 
nuthonty procured at Mysore) by tioy until the death of the emperor. 
Colonel \\ ilks. They are unknown which Ins \ ery advanced age mode 
to the w nters on tho Mogul sido ; men expect to bo of oarly occurrence. 
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at length overtaken and put to death on the spot * Before 
this catastrophe, RAja Ram had established his residence at 
Sattdra, and ho now assumed the* activ c control of the whole 
government Ho took the field himself, at the head of the 
largest Maratta army that had ever yet been assembled, and, 
proceeding to the north of the Godav cn, levied the chout and 
other dues on such places as submitted, and ravaged the rest 
as far as Jalna in Berar At tins point his progress was checked 
in consequence of a change in the system of the Moguls 
Hitherto Aurangzib had, for the most part, had his head 
quarters at Birmapun, sometimes sending a detachment under 
his son, Prince Azam, to reduce a lull fort or repel an incursion, 
but generally trusting the defence of the country to detachments 
stationed at different parts of it At present Ins plan was to 
bring lus whole force into efficiency by leading one part, m 
person, against the enemy s forts, while another, under Zulfihar 
Khan, nominally commanded bv ono of bis grandsons, should 
pursue their field armies wherever they might direct their 
course Had this plan been earlier adopted, it might have been 
attended with success , but disturbances had reached too great 
a height to be put down by any merely military disposition 
Although Zulfikar Khan began by dnving back Raja Rdm, as 
has been mentioned and during the succeeding years repeatedly 
defeated the Marattas, and m some degree restored the courage 
of the Mussulmans, yet he found himself, at the end of that 
time, m a worse situation than when ho began A defeat to 
t le Marattas was like a blow given to water, which offers no 
resistance to the stroke and retains no impression of its effect 
their army dispersed at the moment, to unite again on the same 
day or the ne\t But a defeat to the Moguls was attended 
wi oss and humiliation , and even their partial success 
f . no ^, s ^°P tlie waste of their resources and embarrassment 
Jf, ne i^ an ? es of their government, winch every day increased 
tUeir difficulties and undermined their strength 
, T^ngzib s personal operations gave a promise of more 
He ( l uitted his cantonment, to the great 
andfmmrfiS 0fficers ’ Y ho had erected comfortable dwellings, 
forts S SOr \ of r Clt y ’ and > after reducing some other 

contrived tn ^ fore Satta ™ By a dexterous feint he 

made a desnpr , hat pIace ^prepared , it nevertheless 

had lasted i » and did not surrender till the siege 

naa tasted several months 

by his f eon ' V.'f* Ra l a Ra ni had died, and had been succeeded 
y on, Sivaji, under the regency of Tara Bai, the widow 
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of the deceased and mothei of the young raja This eve fc 
had little effect on the war Aurangzib went on with his plan, 
and m the course of the nftxt four or five years had taken 
almost all the principal forts possessed by the Marattas Many 
of the sieges were long and bloody, 1 and various expedients 
and stratagems were employed by both parties in the conduct 
of them , but they were too monotonous to bear description, 
and the result was as has been stated 

In reviewing these laborious undertakings, it is impossible 
not to admire the persevering spirit with which Aurangzib 
bore up against the difficulties and misfortunes that over- 
shadowed his declining years He was near sixty five when 
he crossed the Nerbadda to begin on this long w ar, and had 
attained his eighty first year before he quitted his cantonment 
at Birmapun The fatigues of marches and sieges were little 
suited to such an age , and in spite of the display of luxury 
in his camp equipage, he suffered hardships that would have 
tried the constitution of a younger man While he was yet 
at Birmapun, a sudden flood of the Bima overwhelmed lus 
cantonment m the darkness of the night , and during the 
violence of one of those falls of rain which are only seen in 
tropical climates, a great portion of the cantonment was 
swept away, and the rest laid under water the alarm and 
confusion increased the evil , 12,000 persons are said to have 
perished, and horses, camels, and cattle without number 
The emperor himself was in danger, the inundation rising over 
the elevated spot which he occupied, when it was arrested (as 
his courtiers averred) by the efficacy of Ins prayers A similar 
disaster was produced by the descent of a torrent during tho 
siege of Parli, the fort he took next after Sattnra , and, indeed, 
tho storms of that inclement region must have exposed lum to 
many sufferings, during tho numerous rainy seasons ho spent 
within it The impassable streams, tho flooded valleys, the 
nnry bottoms, and narrow ways caused still greater difficulties 
when ho was m motion, compelled him to halt where no 
provisions were to be had, and weie so destructive to his cattle 
as sometimes entirely to cripple his army The violent heats, 
m tents and during marches, were distressing at other seasons, 
and often rendered overpowering by failure of water general 
famines and pestilences came more than once, in addition to the 

1 Aurangzib writ 03 thus of one of afflictions of this devout band have 
thom to hi3 son Prince Azam * You at length been brought to a conclu 
will have received accounts of tho eion I Ho then prajs for happy 
calamities of tho siege of Ii&na, and results, and ascribes the post disasters 
of tho unheard-of conditions and to a judgment on his own wickedness 
intolerable sufferings of the follow era and neglect (Thirtj -eighth note of 
of Isl&ra Prtuso bo to God that tho the Dattur ul Ami.) 
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scarcity and sickness to which his own camp was often liable , 
and all w as aggravated by accoun ts of the havoc and destruction 
committed by the enemy in the cfiuntnes beyond tho reach of 
those visitations But in all these discouragements Aurongzib 
retained his vigour He alone conducted every branch of 
lus government, in the most minute detail He planned 
campaigns, and issued instructions during their progre«a, 
drawings of forts were sent for lum to fix on the point 1 ? of 
attack , lus letters embrace measures for keeping open the 
roads in the Afghan country, for quelling disturbances at 
Multan and Agra and even for recovering possession of Can 
dahar , and, at the same time there is scarcely a detachment 
inarches or a convoy moves in tho Deckan without some orders 
from Aurangzib’s own band 

The appointment of the lowest revenue officer of a district, 
or the selection of a clerk in an office, is not beneath lus atten 
tion , and tho conduct of all these functionaries is watched, 


by means of spies and of prying inquiries from all corner, 
and they are constantly kept on the alert by admonitions 
founded on such information This attention to particulars is 
not favourable to the real progress of business, any more than 
it is indicative of enlarged genius , but combined, as it was 
in Aurangzib, with unremitting vigilance in all tho gyeater 
affairs of the stato it shows an activity of mind that would bo 
u onderful at any age 

These labours are the penalty he paid for bis former offences 
against his father Tho fate of Shah Jelidn seems never for 
an instant to have been absent from hi 1 ? thoughts To avoid 
a similar destiny, he retains all pow er and all patronage, and, 
by removing lus chiefs from place to place, prevents their 
forming permanent connexions with anybody but himself 
His sons are the constant objects of bis observation and his 
management * he surrounds them with spies, gives them 
* colleagues m command, places trustw orthj persons in inferior 
situations about them, exercises an open control over al* 
their proceedings , and at the samo timo ne\ er fails, by 
laminar and affectionate letters, and by constant pre ents 
and attentions, to conciliate their attachment, and prevent 
their feeling tlio irksomeness of their situation To similar 
h„° m V. . U * ough P art, y to his natural disposition, niu>t 
Uq attributed tho considerate manner in which ho treats his 
olhccre, and tho sort of court which he appears to pay to all 

wrtiw pur ” ue \ l tho ho thus pru lontly control 

and wnnlovins tlu 8 m *1™'' V 0 * 1 t,lcm hy opposing to them curin'*'* 

f< r n. k ? *nputihc off oils .n tlicir own families us Wdir IJahl t 

groat power on , | l f? •nibitiouo of to \zara bhuh and Aram ash SI An t* 

^ power, und at tho head of bhAl. Mim • (/nldal AM* )-Ep 1 
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of them * he condoles with their loss of relations, inquires about 
their illnesses, confers honours in a flattering manner, makes 
his presents more acceptable Ijy the gracious way m which they 
are given, and scarcely ever passes a censure without softening 
it by some obliging expression His extreme leniency to all 
offences that do not touch his power or his religious prejudices 
seems also to have had its source m an unwillingness to malm 
enemies, no less than m the real easiness of his temper After 
all, he does not seem to have been successful in winning attach- 
ment : and with his sons he seems at heart to have trusted 
much moie to fear than affection Though he released \Idaz7im 
after seven years’ imprisonment (ad 1694), he seems always 
to have regarded lum with dislike and apprehension He sent 
him to the remote government of Cabul, constantly resisted 
his wishes to return, even for a time, and endeavoured to engage 
him in an expedition which might carry lum to the most distant 
part of his province, and might completely absorb his resources 
lie at first approved of the seizure of Cambakhsh, though 
afterwards convinced of his innocence and his behaviour on 
one occasion to his favourite, Prince Azam, shows at once his 
policy in the management of lus sons and his innate love of 
artifice and dissimulation Having imbibed a suspicion that 
this prince was meditating independence, ho sent for him to 
court , and, as the prince made excuses and showed alarm, 
he offered to meet him slightly attended on a hunting- 
party Azam, on this, set out, and Aurangzib secretly sur- 
rounded the place of meeting with chosen troops as the prince 
got more and more within his toils, the old emperor found a 
succession of prctencts for requiring lum gradually to diminish 
the number of lus attendants, until, When he reached the place 
where his father was, they were reduced to three persons. 
As nobody offered to undertake tbe duty, he was obliged to 
leave two of his companions to hold his horses , and he and 
the remaining attendant were disarmed before they were 
admitted to the royal presence On this he gave himself up 
for lost, and had no doubt that he was doomed to a long or 
perpetual imprisonment But when he was introduced to his 
father, he was received with an affectionate embrace Aurang- 
zib, who was jirepared for shooting, gave his loaded gun to 
him to hold, and then led him into a retired tent, where he 
showed him a curious famdy sword, and put it naked into his 
hand that he might examine it , after which he threw open 
his vest, on pretence of heat, but m reality to show that he had 
no hidden armour After this display of confidence, be loaded 
Azam with presents, and at last* said he had better tbmk 
of retiring, or his people would be alarmed at his detention. 
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This advice was not premature Azam, on his return, 
found his whole camp on the point of breaking up, and his 
women weeping and lamenting his supposed fate Whether 
he felt grateful for his easy dismissal does not appear , but it 
is recorded that he never after received a letter from his father 
without turning pale, or recovered his composure until he had 
satisfied himself of the contents of it * 

But all Aurangzib’s arts and all his industry were insufficient 
to resist the increasing disorders of the state, which now 
pressed upon him from every quarter The Rajputs were 
still in open hostility their example had long since been 
followed by the Jats near Agra against these last, as at 
a later period against some insurgents at Multan, 4 it had been 
necessary to send a force under a prince of the blood Zulfikar’s 
force began to be exhausted, and the inefficacy of his former 
exertions became more and more apparent The Marattas 
seemed to multiply as the Mogul armies decayed after reduc 
mg the Deckan to a desert, they had spread over Main a, 
and made a powerful inroad into Guzerat, leaving their traces 
everywhere in pillaged towns, ravaged fields, and smoking 
villages 


The grand army still went on taking forts, but its last 
success was scarcely less ignominious than a defeat it was the 
taking of Wakinkera, which, though only a fortified village, 
belonging to a chief of banditti, required the presence of the 
emperor and a siege of several months to subdue it These 
acquisitions began at this time to be balanced by corresponding 
osses The Marattas were in a condition to attempt the 
recovery of their strongholds, and the forts, which it had cost 
so many labours to gain, were one by one falling into their 
possession As the calls on the grand army increased, its 
power went on to decline The troops became more timid 
tnan ever , the cattle were worn out, and could not be replaced 
rom the wasted state of the country , provisions failed from 
J),® 8 n a “° reison ’ a « d the means of obtaining them from a 
NnfxmYw CU j t b * V tbo em ptmes3 of the treasury * 
notwithstanding vast remittances from Hindostan, tho 


* hh&fl ivh&n 

tb ” Slld '*- 

ln*iL!, ( ^» ntnbu , t,ona WCfo now lowe 

in heu of regular roienue. and «, 
*"* 10 “Hoct Blip plica con! 
raUUxl great excesses. Tlio collector 
? xtort<!d nulhoiu, from th 
fanner, ami Bent only a .mall part t 
treasury Whenoi cr t ho empero 


appointed a jugirdur, tho Jlarntta* 
appointed another to tho sums di* 
tnct, so that o\ cry plnco hod t w0 
ni ns tors. Tho farmer# left off cult! 
\atmg more ground than would 
barely subsist them, and m their 
turn becamo plunderers for want of 
employment ’ l Bondi la harraint, 
P 108 )— hi> ] 
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finances had long since fallen into confusion ; and as their 
state became more painful, Aurangzib withdrew his attention 
from them * He was unfitted by applications for arrears 
of pay, and used peevishly to answer such demands by saying 
that he did not wont the troops, and if they were not pleased 
with the service they might quit it * He even disbanded some 
bodies of horse, with the mtdhtion of easing the finances. 
But regular pay was indispensable to troops situated like his ; 
and when it had been long withheld, they began to break into 
open mutinies, which were quieted by temporary expedients * 
All Ins difficulties were increased as the Marattas drew 
closer round the army At times they plundered up to the 
very skirts of the camp, inteicepted the supplies, carried off 
the cattle, cut up the foragers, insulted the pickets, and made 
it impossible! for any one to show his head out of the lines 
without a powerful escort If any ordinary detachment 
was sent to check them, they repelled or destroyed it If a 
great effort was made, they vanished ; and perhaps did not 
again appear till they had plundered some distant town, and 
left time for their pursuers to weary themselves by forced 
marches in a wrong direction ' They now treated the power 
of the emperor with derision Those in his service mixed and 
feasted with those opposed to lum, and on such occasions they 
used to mimic the pompous manners and devout ejaculations 
of the Mussulmans, and to pray with mock solemnity for long 
life to their best patron, Aurangzib. So low was the emperor 
reduced, that he was persuaded by Cambakksh to authorize 
oveitures to the enemy , and if the negotiations had not been 
broken off, by the exorbitance and insolence of the Marattas, 
he would probably have agreed to release Silio Raja, and 
grant (in such forms as might save Ins dignity) an annual 
percentage on the revenue of the Deckan 

Aurangzib’s last military operation was a retreat to 
Ahmednagar, the nature of which may be conceived from Ins 
exhausted cattle and dispirited troops All hurried on m 
disorder and dejection, deafened with the incessant firing 
kept up by the marksmen, alarmed by the shouts and charges 

• Vimuigziba letters, and Ivhifi foot soldiers ” who aro croaking liko 
Kh&n crows in an invaded rookery In 

1 Ivluif! Khun Tho army was for another letter ho reminds him of tho 
n long iimo very regularly paid wants of tho exchequer, and presses 
Gomel li Currcri, m 10 Jo, says tho lum to search for hidden treasures, 
troops wore paid punctually every and to hunt out any that may liav o 
two months, and would not bear any fallen into tho hands of individuals, 
irregularity _ Many of Ins notes dwell on ln3 pocu- 

8 Ho wntc3 on ono occasion to mary embarrassments. 

Zulfikur Khan, that ho is stunned B Bondi la Narrative, in Scott* 
with tho clamour of " theso infernal Dcclan, voLu. 
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of the lancers, and every moment expecting a general attack 
to complete their dispersion and destruction Such, indeed 
was the fate of a portion of the trmy , and it is a subject of 
pious exultation to the Mussulman historians, that the emperor 
himself escaped falling into the hands of the enemies whom bo 
had once so much despised ** 

Ahmednagar, whence, twenty year* before, he had marched 
m so much power and splendour on ln=> conquests, received 
the remains of his ruined greatness, and was soon to witness 
the close of his earthly career 

His health had, of late, become gradually impaired, he 
with difficulty overcame one illness that threatened his life, 
and although he continued his public appearance and his 
attention to business, his spirit at length began to sink under 
the accumulated burden of anxiety and dise isc On reaching 
Ahmednagar, ho said he had now come to the end of all his 
journeys and from his last letters we perceive, at once, the 
extent of his bodily sufferings, the failure of his hopes in this 
world, and his dread of that to come The remembrance of 
Shah Jchan seemed to haunt bun more than ever he nowhere 
expresses remor*o for his share in that monarch’s fate, hut 
he shows by all his actions how much he fears that a like 


measure mav be meted out to him 

Prince Moazzim having proposed some arrangements which 
common prudence required at such a crisis, lie interprets 
them into a design to seize on the government while ho vvftf 
jet alive When a letter from Prince Azam was read to him, 
entreating pcinnssion to come to Ahmednagar, on tho ground 
that tho air of Guzerat was ruining his health, he abruptly 
remarked, That is exactly tho pretext I used to Shah Jchan 
m his illness,” and added, that ‘no air was so unwholesome 
as the fumes of ambition ” and although afterwards prevailed 
on by Azams importunity to allow him to pay him ft ' ls, t 
on Ins way to his new government of Mulvva,* 1 yet one of the 
last exertions of his authority was to compel the prince to 
proceed on his journey, and to prevent hi3 finding any cxcu^ 
lor remaining about the court Ho had just before sent oil 
Uimbaklish to Ibjapur, but this seems rather to have been 
own* ° ^ zam than from any apprehensions of Ini 


bcJm, n not !o "S been completed before bo 

™?id n, ° lhat 1,13 cnd approaching In tin* 

in ir * 10 t n Intc- or dlc 'alcd. n later to I’nncc Azam, 

which Ins norldl, counsels und Ins adieus arc mi red ruth 


Dull %oU p 1M * . 

I Uufara 1 ad »i. ,ij, Unw n .ij 


n lo lu (Itifit son, IikUr 
(l r mlal AAart.> — Lu ] 
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broken sentences, giving utterance to tho feelings of remorse 
and terror with which Ins soul was agitated, and which he 
closes with a sort of desperate resignation — “ Come what 
come may, I have launched my vessel on the waves ” . . . 
“ Farewell 1 farewell 1 farewell * ** t 

He also wrote to his youngest, and latterly his favounte, son 
Cambakhsli His letter, as to «a much younger man, is more 
one of advice and admonition than that to Azam It shows 
that he retained his favourite habit* to the last “ Your 
couitiers,” he sajs, “ houever deceitful, must not be ill treated 
it is necessary to gam your views by gentleness and art ” etc 
Even in this letter his sense of Ins own situation breaks out 
from time to time ** Wherevei I look I see nothing but the 
Divinity ” “ I have committed numerous crimes, and I 

know not with what punishments I may be seized ” “ Tho 

agonies of death come upon me fast ” ‘ I am going 

Whatever good or c\ ll I have done, it was for you ” 11 It must 
have been about the same time that he drew up a sort of will, 
which was found under his pillow on lus death He there 
recommends that Moazzim should be recognized as emperor, 
and that ho and Azam should divide the empire one taking 
the northern and eastern provinces, with Delhi foi his capital , 
and tho other Agra, with all the country to the south and 
south west of it, including all the Deck an, except the kingdoms 
of Golconda and Bijapur These last were assigned to Cam- 
bakhsh 11 

He expired on the 21st of Februaiy, a n 1707, in the 
eighty ninth year of his life, and fiftieth of Ins reign 14 

A native historian, impressed with the courage, wisdom, 
and ability of Aurangzib, is at a loss to account for tlio iU- 
success of his reign The real defect was m his heart Had 
ho been capable of any generous or liberal sentiment, ho would 
have been a great prince , his subjects would not have been 
alienated by his narrow views in religion, nor would the power 
of his officers have been cramped, and their zeal chilled, by a 
constant spirit of suspicion and distrust “ In alluding, for the 

,J I have taken the translation in saved from tho price of caps which ho 
Scott a Declan vol u p 8 of tho had made and sold Eight hundred 
Memoirs, though tha original of it and fiv e rupees w Inch he had gained 
mast have differed in some slight by copying Korins, wero to bo given 
particulars from the Persian copy at to„ the poor ( Sec Asiatic Pegutcr 
the India House for 1801 ) 
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last time, to bis narrow views in religion, which contributed so 
largely to the ruin of lus empire, it is well worth while to observe 
by how little direct persecution that evil result was produced 
The Hindus seem rather to have lxen irritated by systematic 
discouragement than inflamed by acts of cruelty or oppression 
They were excluded from oftico , they were degraded by a 
special tax, their fairs and ‘festivals were forbidden, their 
temples were sometimes insulted and destroyed, and it was 
sufficient to procure tho abolition of any ceremony or practice 
of tho court that it seemed to give a countenance to their 
superstition but it docs not appear that a singlo Hindu suffered 
death, imprisonment or loss of property for his religion, or, 
indeed, that any individual was ever questioned for tho open 
exercise of tho worship of his fathers Yet such is the effect 
of mutual jealousy and animosity, in matters of religion, that 
tho most v lolcnt outrages h i\ o seldom raised up so obstinate 
a spirit of resistance as was engendered by the partiality and 
prejudices of this emperor 

Some hundreds of Aurangzib’a letters have been preserved, 
from which we may glean some particulars of his character, m 
addition to the great lines marked by his actions With all 
his bigotry, he was not superstitions Ho cordially detests the 
Hindus, and has very little more good-will towards the Shifts* 
but he lays out no money on mosques or endowments, shows no 
sign of being under tho mflucnco of tho recognized clergy, and 
often expresses his contempt for tho assumed sanctity of 
fakirs and dervises 

His government is a system of continual mistrust every 
man s character is secretly investigated, and colleagues are so 
selected that each may be a check on his neighbour , yet there 
Was a P rmco 80 much cheated or so ill served 

The coldness of his heart is conspicuous in the manner in 
which he receives the accounts of tho death of his oldest and 
most intimate friends In bo long a life such events often 
occur, and they always draw forth some pious or philosophical 
reflection, followed up by strict oideis to seize on the property 
ot tho deceased, to see that none is embezzled, to hunt out 


since the time o£ Seconder L6di eve 
appeared so distinguished m point o 
devotion austerity, and justice am 
patle ? ce and sound judg 
ment he was without a peer but as 
from reverence to the injunctions oi 
tho Divine law ho did not inflici 
punish ment, and as will out punish 
“ countr V “ii be kept m onlei 
—in consequence, also, of tiio dissen 


sions arising from rivalry among 1° 
nobles — every plan and design nl *cn 
he formed camo to little good 
every enterprise drew into delaj ^ 
never attorned its objoct Though 
he had lived ninety years none of h'* 
five senses were at all impaired except 
lus hearing in a small degree but not 
so that others could jerccivo 
[Khdjl Khun ) 
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all deposits, and to bo careful m recovering all outstanding 
debts 

His letters almost invariably include some poetical quota- 
tion, or some verse from the Ivoiar They are sometimes 
familiar, and even jocose, especially those to his sons One, 
written after he was eighty, ends with some burlesque verses, 
of two or three words long, each of which gives a ludicrous 
description of the present occupations of some one of the 
principal people about his court “ 

Gemelli Carren, who saw Amangzib in the se\ enty eighth 
jear of his age, describes him as of low stature, ^lender, and 
stooping with age, with a long nose and a round beard, the 
whiteness of which was more visible on his olive skin He was 
dressed in plain white muslin, with one emerald of great size in 
his tuiban He stood amidst his ornrahs, leaning on a staff , 
received petitions, read them without spectacles, endorsed 
them with his own hand, “ and, by his cheerful, smiling coun- 
tenance, seemed to be pleased with the emploj ment ” ” 

Ot all the kings of India, Auranazib is the most admired 
among the Mussulmans There are few who are quite blind 
to tho lustre of Akbei’s character, but fewer still whoso deliber- 
ate judgment would not give the preference to Aurangzib 
There are some unconnected events which should not be 
entirely omitted in an account of this reign 

The insurrection of the Jats has been mentioned , they are a 
Hindu people of the Sudra class, who inhabit a tract near 
Agra, of which the capital is Bhartpur Though m an open 
country, and close to Agra and Mattra, they occasioned much 
embarrassment to the government even during this reign , 
and rose to so much greater consequence in those that followed, 
that at one time thev were in possession of Agra, and were the 
last people m the plains of India that have offered any serious 
obstacle to the Bn ash power 

In the thirty eighth year of the king’s reign, a d 1(593, a 
ship bound from Surat to Mecca with pilgnms, which Klmft 
lvhan describes as carrying eighty guns " and furnished with 


’* There are tliree collections of 
1 is loiters — First tho Ival&mfit i 
Taib&t published by one of his chief 
secretaries En&yat Ullah second, 
tho Ralvdim l liardtm by tho 6on 
of another secretary and third the 
Dastur ul Ami Agdhl ’* collected 
from all quarters thirty eight years 
after his death Tho first two collco 
tions profess to be merely the rough 
drafts or notes which he w roto with 
lus own hand for 1 is secretaries 
Most of tlio third collection ha\e 


tl o sumo appearnneo They aro 
without dates or order and aro often 
obscure from their bro\ lty and our 
ignorance of the subjects alluded to 

17 Gemelli Carren in Churchill, 
vol IV 

18 Tlio number is probably not 
exaggerated though tho guns must 
liavo been light Somo of tho Com 
pany « ships of GOO tons earned 
scicyty guns (See Macphcrsons 
Comi tree of India p 133) 
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400 muskets, was attacked by an English ship of small size 
A gun burst on board the king’s ship , the English boarded, and 
“ although the Christians haven no courage at the sword, 
yet by bad management the vessel was taken ” 

On this Aurangzib ordered the English, factors at his ports 
to be seized, and directed the Abyssimans to take Bombay 
The English retaliated by seizing the king’s officers, and the 
Abyssimans, who {by Khafi Khan’s account) were on a friendly 
footing with them, showed no inclination to break it off At 
length Khafi Khan himself was sent on a mission from the 
viceroy of Guzerat to Bombay He describes hi3 reception as 
being conducted with great dignity and good order, and with a 
considerable display of military power He negotiated with 
elderly gentlemen m rich clothes, and, although they sometimes 
laughed more heartily than became so grave an occasion, yet he 
seems to have been favourably impressed with their acuteness 
and intelligence The English alleged, apparently with truth 
that the king’s ship had been taken by pirates, for whom they 
were not answerable , and explained their coming money m 
their own king’s name (which was another complamt against 
them) by stating that they had to purchase investments at 
places where the Mogul’s money did not pass 

Nothing is stated to have been settled on this occasion, but 
it appears from other sources that the English compounded 
for some pecuniary payments 11 

It is curous that Khafi Khan (though in this case ho relate* 
a transaction of small moment m which he was personalty 
engaged) takes no notice of the war made on Aurangzib b> the 
English on both sides of India, which- was of so much consc 
quence m the history of the E ist India Company *• Ho did 
not foresee the future importance of those unskilful antagon ■ds 

20 [Soo Mill 8 Htstory*book L ch 5 — Cd ] 
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CHAPTER I 

TO THE ACCESSION OF MOHAMMED SHA1I 
*A.D 1707. AH 1119 — AD 1719, AH 1131 

Contest between Frmco Azam an<l bis cblcr brother, Prmco M&azzim — Victory 
of M6azzira, henceforward Bahadur Shall, Juno, A D 1707 , Rabi 
ul awwal, A-n 1119 — Revolt of Pri ito Cuinbakl sh in tho Dccknn — His 
defeat anil death, February A D 1708 , Zi Cdod, A if 11 19 — Bohddur a 
proceedings in tho Dccknn — Stato of tho Marattos — Factions of Ruja 
Sdho and Tdrd Bai — Duud Ivhan Pannf left in cliargo of tha Dcckau 
for Zulfikdr Ivhdn — Makes a truco with tho Marattos — Transactions 
with tho Rdjputs — Feaco with that power, ad 1709 ah 1121 — ■ 
Rise of tho Sikhs — Peaceful character of their sect — Persecuted by 
tho Mahometans — Their revolt — Guru Govmd — Ho forms tho Sikhs 
into a religious and imbtary commonwealth — Their doctrines and 
manners — They nro overpowered ot first — Their fanaticism — Their 
successes, ravages, and cruelties under Banda — Bahadur marches 
against them — They nro driven into tho hills — Escape of Banda— 
Death of Bohddur Shah, February, ad 1712 Moharram, ah 1124 
— Contest between lu3 sons — VrtiGccs of Zulfikur Ivhdn — Ho secures 
tho victory to Jehdnddr Shah, May or Juno ad 1712, Jornada 1 
awwal, a if 1124 — Accession of Jelidnd&r Slidh — His incapacity — 
Arrogance of Zulfikdr Ivhdn —General discontent — Revolt of FnilCO 
Farokhslr in Bengal — Ho is supported by Abdullah and Hosoin Ah, 
gov emors of Bohar and Allahdbdd — Defeats tho imperial army, January 
1, A D 1713, Zll Raj 15, a u 1124 — Zulfikdr betrays Jehdnddr ShdU 
to tho enemy but is put to death along with tho emperor, February 4, 
ad 1713 Mqjiarram 17, A.ir 1125 — Great power of Seiads Abdullah 
urKi'Jbacwr. All— *H a° -mtigZKa'— Jbaeejr' , Al f 
sent against Ajifc Sing rdja of Mdrwdr — Makes an honourable peaco — 
Increased distrust — Submission of tho emperor — Hosein All marches 
to settlo tho Deckan December, ad 1715 Zi Haj ah. 1127 — 
Farokhslr instigates Ddud Ivhdn Pannl to resist lain — Defeat and death 
of Daud Khun ad 1710 Alt 1129 — Renewed dev as tat ions of tlio Sit I s 
* • — They nco defeated and nearly extirpated — Cruel execution of Banda 
— Progress of tho Marattos — Chin Ivilich Ivhdn (afterwards A saf Juh) 
—111 success of Hosein All — Ho makes peace with Rdja Sdho, and 
spbmits to pav the chout, a.d 1717 — raroklislr refuses to ratify 
tho treaty — State of tho court of Delhi — Abdullah Ivlian — Plots of 
Farokhair — Combination of great nobles to support him — His levity 
and irresolution — Disgusts hi3 confederates — Return of Hosein All, 
v accompanied by 10 000 Jlaratto* December ad 1718 , Moharram, 
A n. 1131— raroklisir deposed and put to death, February, a.d 1719 , 
Rabius SanI a n 1131— Nominal emperors set up by tho Seiads 
Rail ud Darajat, February a-d 1719, Rabi us Sdnf, ah. 1131 
Rafi ud Doula, May a.d 1719 Ra/ab ah 1131 Mohauuned Slidh, 
September, ad 1719, ZiCaoda, ah 1131 
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Bahadur Shah 


As soon as Prince Azam heard of Ins father’s death he returned 
to camp and within a week was proclaimed so\crcgn of all 
India in perfect disregard of the late emperor s will 

Prince Aloazznn with better reason assumed the crown at 
Cabul with the title of Bahadur Shah , * and both brother* 
prepared to assert their pretensions by forco of arms In sp te 
of the exhausted stato of the empire they assembled uiy 
large armies and met at Jcn 0 th not f ir to the south of Agra 
A bloody bittlo ensued in which Prince Azam and bis two 
brown up sons weio killed and his youngest son an infant 
was taken prisoner Pnneo \zam had disgusted many of hs 
principal officers by his arrogance among others Assad 
Khan and his son Zulfil ar Khan hud quitted Ins camp and 
remained spectators of the contest When the event was 
known they sent their submission to the victor Bahadur 
Shah receia ed them graciously and promoted them to tl a 
highest honours in the stato Ho showed hie indulgence 
towards the other adherents of Azam Shall but Ins confidence 


wa3 chiefly icposed m Monim Khan who had been his own 
principal officer at Cabul and was now appointed vazir 
Monim was an equally ablo and well mtentioned minister 
and as the king 3 onlj fault was too great facility of temper 
his accession was welcomed hy the great body of his subjects 
who looked to some iclief from the religious austerity of Aurong 
zib and the sacrifices entailed on them by Ins obstmato wars 
Prince C iiubakhsh though a vain and violent young man 
bad admitted the sovereignty of Prince Azam and had been 
confirmed in Ins appanage but lie refused to acknowledge 
Bahadur Shah and that king after attempting in vain to wm 
ky concessions marched against Inm to the Decban 
and defeated him in a battle near Heiderabad where Cambaklidi 
died of his wound3 on the same day 

The emperor s presence in the Deckan made it necessary to 
consider what couise should be adopted towards the Marattas 
was easier at this time to effect an accommodation with them 
tnan could have been expected from the state of affairs at 
Aurangzibs death At that period Saho the rightful raja 
was stiff a prisoner in the hands of the Moguls and the govern 
ment was earned on by Tara Ba: the widow of his uncle 
ivaja Kara m the name of her infant son But though the 
necessity of having an efficient chief had induced the Marattas 
!££Tj* aja ^ am on the r throne after the taking of Raighar 
y had not forgotten the hereditary claim of his nephew, 

• [Ho a al o called SMb lla-n I —Ed ] 
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and were not pleased to *ee him again excluded without the 
same motive as before With a view to profit by these con- 
tending claims Prince Azaih, on his march against Bahadur 
Shah, released Saho, who was now grown up, and promised him 
peace on favourable terms if he should succeed in establishing 
hi* title This plan was adopted at the suggestion of Zulfikar 
Khan, and completely answered its end The Maratta chiefs 
took different sides , and, instead of overwhelming their 
enemies, who seemed incapable of further resistance, they 
fell into civil war among themselves and left the Moguls un- 
disturbed at the moment of their greatest weakness When 
Bahadur Shah turned his attention to the Warattas, Saho 
seemed likely to prevail in the contest , and Zulfikar, who was 
now in great favour, was anxious that peace should be concluded 
with him, at the price of the concessions formrrly offered by 
Aurangzib But Alomm Khan the vazir, though willing 
to agree with the terms, wished them to be granted to Tara 
Bai and the whole negotiation fell to the ground 

On Bahadur’s departure he gave the vireroyalty of the 
Beckan to Zulfikar , and as that chief could not be spared 
from court, he left the administration of the government to 
Baud Khan Panm, a Patan officer already distinguished in 
Aurangzib’s wars, who was to act as his lieutenant 

Baud followed up the view of his principal, and concluded 
a personal agreement with Saho, consenting that the ckout (or 
fourth) should be paid while he remained in office, but stipu- 
lating that it should be collected by agents of his own, without 
the interference of the Marattas 

This arrangement kept the Beckan quiet till the end of the 
present reign, and allowed Bahadur to turn his thoughts to 
other scenes, where his exertions were scarcely less required 
While he was on Ins march against Cambakhsh, he had en 
deavoured to make a settlement of his disputes with the 
Rajputs He had entered into a treaty with the rana of 
Oudipur, restoring all conquests re establishing religions affairs 
on the footing on which they stood in 4kber’s time releasing 
the rana from the obligation to furnish a contingent m the 
Beckan, and, in fact, acknowledging his entire independence 
in everything but the name 1 He had concluded a treaty, 
apparently on similar terms, with Ajit Smg, the raja of Marwar, 
except that in the latter case, the service of the contingent was 
still retained On Jei Smg the raja of Jeipur (who, though he 
had never asserted his independence, had joined with Prince 
Azam in the lite civil war), he had imposed more rigorou a 
terms He had left a garrison m*his capital , and, altbc 
1 Colonel Tods Rajasthan, \ol i p 395 
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ho allowed him to command tho Jeipur contingent with the 
army, he seems to have deprived him of all autlionty m his own 
principality By the time the armv reached the Nerbadda on 
its advance, A] it Sins; also had received some cause of offence 
and the two rajas went off together with their troops and 
entered into a league to resist the Mogul authority As soon 
as the contest in the Deckau was put an end to bv the death 
of Cambakhsb Bahadur Shah turned Ins attention to breaking 
up the confederacy but before ho reached the R4jputcountry 
he received intelligence of the capturo of Sirhmd by the Sikhs 
and of such a state of affairs in tho Panjab as left him no timo 
for his intended operations * 

In the e c rcu instances be became anxious to make peace 
with the Rajputs , and as the great obstacle to an accommo- 
dation arose from their fears of treachery be sent his own son 
Prince Azim ush Shan to accompany them to a meeting which 
took place on the emperor s line of march and at which tho 
rajas appeared at the head of their own aimies 

All their demands were agreed to, and the} were probably 
left on the same footing as the rana of Oudipur 

The Sikhs against whom the emperor was obliged to march 
had originally been a religious sect, were then rising into a 
nation, and have in our times attained to considerable political 
influence among tho states of India 

Their founder Isanak, flourished about the end of the fif 
tcenth century He was a disciple of ICabir and consequently 
a sort of Hindu deist hut his peculiar tenet was universal 
toleration He maintained that devotion was due to God 
but that forms were immaterial, and that Hindu and Mahome- 
tan worship weio the same in the sight of the Deity* The 
spmt of this religion promised to keep its votaries at peace 
with all mankind but such views of comprehensive chard V 
were particularly odious to the bigoted part of the Mahometans 
on accordingly after the sect had silently increased for moro 
man a century it excited the jealousy of the Mussulman 
government and itsspnitualchief was put to death idad 1606 * 
rhnn,?J tl i e decease of Akber This act of tyranny 

Sikhs from inoffensive quietists into fanatical 
A to ? k up arms under Har Govmd tho son of 
of „***» wko ,ns P*rcd them with his own spirit 
oLn cn£.r d f °^ Iiatrod thcir oppressors Beinc now 
P ncrnies of the government the Sikhs were expelled 

pi; * * 

4 Sir J Malcolm tbui , >ol 
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from tho neighbourhood of L&hor, which had hitherto been 
their seat, and constrained to take refugo m the northern 
mountains 5 Notwithstanding dissensions which broke out 
among themselves, they continued their animosity to tho 
Mussulmans, and confirmed their martial habits, until the 
accession (a d 1675) of Guru Govind, the grandson of Har 
Go\md, and the tenth spiritual tluef fromNanah This leader 
first conceived the idea of forming tho .Sikhs into a religious 
and military commonwealth, and executed his design with 
tho systematic spirit of a Grecian lawgiver 

To lncrcxso tho numbers of Ins society, ho abolished all 
distinctions of cast among its members, admitting all converts, 
whether Mahometan or Hindu, Bramm or ChandaH, to a 
perfect equality, while, to preserve its unity, ho instituted 
a peculiar dress and peculiar manners, by which Ins followers 
were to be distinguished from all the rest of mankind Each 
was to be a vowed soldier from his birth or initiation, was 
always to carry steel in some form about his person, to wear 
blue clothes, allow his hair and beard to grow, and neither 
to clip nor remove the hairs on any other part of his body 
Reverence for the Hindu gods and respect for Bramms 
were maintained, and the slaughter of kino was most positively 
forbidden; but all other prohibitions relating to food and 
liquors were abolished , the usual forms of worship were laid 
aside , new modes of salutation and new ceremonies on tho 
principal events of life w ere introduced , * and so effectual was 
the change operated on tho people, that the Sikhs have now 
(after parting with several of their singularities) as distinct a 
national character as any of the original races in India They 
are tall and thin, dark for so northern a people, active horsemen, * 
and good matchlockmen they are still all soldiers, but no longer 
fanatics , though unpolished, they are frank and sociable, 
and are devufed to pleasure of evury description and degree 
Ear different was their character under Guru Govind, 
when they were filled with zeal for their faith and rancour 
against their enemies, and were prepared to do or suffer anything 
to promote the success of their cause But their numbers 
were inadequate to accomplish their plans of resistance and 
revenge after a long struggle, Guru Govind saw his strongholds 
taken, his mother and his children massacred, and his followers 
slam, mutilated, or dispersed His misfortunes impaired his 
reason, or at least destroyed his energy , for so little formidable 
had he become, that he was allowed to enter the Mogul domi- 
nions unmolested, and was murdered by a private enemy, 

8 Sic J Malcolm, p 214 searches, vol xj pp 219, 220, 284, 

* Sir J Malcolm, Asiatic Be 288 
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at Hander, in tlie Deckan 7 But although it is sometimes 
possible to crush a religion even after it has taken root, it can 
only be done by long and steady persecution, and that the 
internal disturbances of the Moguls prevented their applying 
Their seventies only exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs, 
and inspired a gloomy spirit of vengeance, which soon broke 
out into fury Under a new chief named Banda, who had been 
bred a religious ascetic, and who combined a most sanguinary 
disposition with bold and daring counsels, they broke from 
their retreat, and overran the east of the Panjab, committing 
unheard of cruelties wherever they directed their steps The 
mosques, of course, were destroy ed, and the mullahs butchered , 
but the rage of the Sikhs was not restrained by any considera 
tions of religion, or by any mercy for age or sex , whole towns 
were massacred with wanton barbarity, and even the bodies of 
the dead were dug up and thrown out to the birds and beasts 
of prey 


The principal scene of these atrocities was Sirhind, which 
the Sikhs occupied, after defeating the governor in a pitched 
battle , but the same horror* marked their route through the 
country eastward of the Satlaj and Jumna, into which they 
penetrated as far as Seharanpur They at length received a 
check from the local authorities, and retired to the country on 
e upper course of the Satlaj, between Lodiana and the 
mountains This seems, at that time, to have been their 
principal seat , and it was well suited to their condition, as 
ey ad a near and easy retreat from it when forced to leave 
uie open country 

retirement, on the present occasion, was of no long 
. anc f’ an( * on their next incursions they ravaged tho 
1 nS y nn ar . a3 ,? e neighbourhood of Labor on tho one side, 
and of Delhi itself on the other • 

neceL^fnr 1 ^ of theso ^predations that made it 
soon drnvo , BaIiatllir to come against them in person Ho 
them to tikn C T their own limits, and then obliged 

however rpmur ^ in t ie > to subdue them effectually, 
bad at length * ® ons ‘derablc exertion , and after Banda 
re f, UCed L t0 tok0 refuge in a fort, it was only 
place A ?oni* nnT + t . ko em Pcror could hope to take tho 

b kns endured the utmost extremities of 


mon l in tho Mogul ,co u 

conlirmwj by Kh4(| JU.ii 


* Tho proeoedinga of tho StUi* 
*•11 their cupturo of St) Aranpiir i* 
from Sir J Malcolm iorstcr, <wJ 
Khdfl Khan tho Bubwijuent nan 1 * 
t»o u from lvhdfi Ivhdn alone 
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hunger, and died m vast numbers, they still continued the 
defence When further resistance became hopeless, a desperate 
sally was made by the besieged , many of the partakers in 
this bold enterprise were killed, and the Mussulmans took 
possession of the fort without further resistance A person 
who seemed to be their chief, and had used every means of 
making himself conspicuous, Was made prisoner and earned 
off m triumph ; when he arnved in camp it was found that he 
was a Hindu convert, who had sacrificed himself to save his 
leader, and that Banda himself had escaped during the sally. 
The emperor, though sufficiently struck by the prisoner’s 
self devotion as to spare his life, was yet so ungenerous as to 
order him to be shut up m an iron cage and sent to Delhi 

After this success, the emperor returned to Labor, leaving a 
detachment to watch the Sikhs, and to check their depredations 
This object was not fully attained, and the power of the 
Sikhs was again on the ascendant, when Bahadur Shah died 
at Labor, in the seventy-first lunar year of Ins age, and 
fifth of his reign 

The death of Bahadur Shah was followed by the usual 
struggle among his sons The incapacity of the eldest (after- 
wards Jehandar Shah) had given a great ascendency to the 
second, whose name was Azim ush Shan , * and as lie was 
suppoited by most of the nobility and of the army, he appeared 
to have an irresistible superiority over his competitors 

But his three brothers joined their interests, and were kept 
together by the persuasions and false promises of Zulfikar 
Khan, whose love of intrigue was still as strong as ever Their 
concord w as of short duration, but lasted until the defeat and 
death of Azim ush Shan Two of the surviving brothers 
soon after came to an open conflict, and the third attacked the 
victor on the morning after the battle , he was, however, 
repulsed and slain, and Jehandar Shah remained undisputed 
master of the throne. 

Jehandar Shah. 

Immediately on his accession, Jehandar appointed Zulfikar 
Khan to be vazir This crafty and able chief had supported 
Jehandar through the whole of the preceding contest, judging, 
from the low and slothful habits of that prince, that he was 
best suited for a tool in the hands of an ambitious minister. 
Accordingly, he assumed the control of the government from 

# [Tlus prince had been governor zemmdarship of Chuttanutty, Cal 
of Bengal from 1097 to 1703, and cutjta, and Govindpore Most of the 
again from 1707 to 1712 , and m time Murshid Khan was hi3 deputy. 
1698 he had sold to the English the —Ed ] 
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tho first, and treated the emperor with the utmost arrogance 
and disdain Ho could not hav e ventured to adopt this course 
if Jehandar, besides degrading hi? own dignity by his vices 
and follies, had not provoked tho nobility by his partiality 
for tho relations of his favourite mistress This woman had 
been a public dancer, and her family wero of the same dis 
creditable cld«3 jet they wefo exalted to high stations to 
tho exclusion of tho nobles whom they were also allowed on 
several occasions to insult with impunity But though their 
disgust at such proceedings prevented tho nobility from taking 
part with the emperor it did not reconcile them to thepnde 
and tyranny of Zulfikar '• which soon came to be displayed 
towards all ranks and it is not improbable that their dis 
contents might havo led to open opposition, if the attention 
of all had not been attracted by a danger from without 

One of Jehandar’s first acts had been to put all the pnnees 
of tho blood within his reach to death among those whom 
he could not get into his power was rarokhsir," the son of 
Azim u^li Shan, who was in Bengal at tho time of Bahadur 
Shah’s death After that event, and the rum of Azim ush 
Shan, ho threw himself on tho compassion and fidelity of 
Seiad Hosein Ah, tho governor of Beliar, an old adherent of 
his father, who warmly espoused his cause, and prevailed on 
his brother, Seiad Abdullah, governor of Allahabad, to adopt 
the same course 

By the aid of these noblemen, Faroklisir assembled an army 
at Allahabad, repelled a force sent to oppose him on his advance, 
and had marched to the neighbourhood of Agra, when he was 
met by Jehandar and Zulfikar with an army of 70 000 men. 
The battle was fiercely contested and Hosem All, the soul of 
raroklisir’s enterprise, was left for dead upon the field But 
success at length declared for the rebels , the emperor himself 
fled m disguise to Delhi, whi her Zulfikar retreated at the 
head of his remaining treops Jehandar, on reaching Delhi, 
repaired to the house of Assad Khan, the father of Zulfikar, 
is practised traitor immediately committed him to custody > 
and, on the arrival of Zulfikar, persuaded him though at first 
unwi mg to part with the instrument of his ambition to 
endeavour to make his peace with the new emperor by the 
sacrifice of his rival 


r .i ccor dmgly , as Farokhsir approached the capital, botl 
lather and son went out to meet him, and delivered their late 
unfortunate master into his hands Assad Khan’s life wai 


” [Dadat Khan calls him 
na > creator of emperors 
111 * act the kingmaker 


seaUr 
He was, 
of Mu 


bammadan India — Ed ] 

11 [Or more properly Fanruhhsi 
jar— E d] 
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spared , 11 but Zulfikar paid the penalty of his selfish and 
perfidious career, and tv as strangled before he left the imperial 
tent Jehandar w as put to death at the same time , and 
these severities were followed by many other executions 

Farokhsir 

• 

The accession of Tarokhsir was naturally accompanied by 
the elevation of his protectors Abdullah Khan, tho eldest 
brother, was made vazir, and Hosem received the rank of 
amir ul omara (or commander in chief), which was the second 
in the state These brothers were sprung from a numerous 
and respected family of descendants of the Prophet, who were 
settled in the town of Bara , 11 and in consequence of this 
origin they are best known in India by the name of tho Sends 
They had expected from their services, as well as fiom 
the grovelling disposition of Tarokhsir, and Ins submissive 
behaviour while courting their support that they would be 
allowed to exercise all the real power of the state leaving to tho 
emperor only the pageantry, and such a command of wealth 
and honours as might enable him to gratify his favourites 
But neither Tarokhsir nor his favourites were so easdv con 
tented His principal confidant was a person who had been 
cazi at Dacca, in Bengal, and on whom he confcned the high 
title of Mir Jumla This man, though devoid of capacity, had 
an obstinate perseverance m his narrow views, winch was well 
suited to gain an ascendency over a mind like Parokhsir’s, 
incapable of comprehending a great design, and too irresolute 
to execute even a small one without support 

It was no difficult task to make the emperor jealous of the 
authority which he was so incompetent to exercise, and the 
overbearing conduct of tbe Seiads gave linn a reasonable 
$©s QauntasucftvQg yasnx 

The first scheme contrived in his secret cabinet was to 
weaken the brothers by a div sion of their force .Tor this 
purpose Hosem Ah was sent against Apt Sing of Marwar, 


* 3 [Asad KMn died in 171 G and 
tho Seir wl MutdLherm calls him the 
last member of that ancient nobility 
which had conferred so much 1 onour 
’ on the empire Iradat Khan says 
for above 200 j oars tl air family 
had filled the highest offices in the 
state. — Ed ] 

13 [ The barhah sddat aro a power 
ful tribe of Seiads in the eastern part 
of the Muzaffamagar district Tho 
ongin of the name barhah is ascribed 
to various sources some say that 


scandalxzod at the debaucheries of tho 
Alma bazar of Delhi thoy obtained 
leave to reside outside tho to vn 
(bohir) others that it was tho chief 
town of t volvo (fcaraAJ which bo 
longed to tho clan but tho spelling 
is opposed to both derivations 
There aro four sub-divisions of tl o 
tnbo — There appears reason to be 
beio that their occupation dat03 as 
farfiack as the time of Shams ud din 
Altamish (Sir H Elliots Suppl 
Glossary ) — Ed J 
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vlulo secret messages were transmitted to the Rajput prince, 
intimating that he could do nothing more acceptable to the 
emperor than by offering an obstinate resistance to his lieu 
tenant But Hosem Alt was too well aware of the danger 
occasioned by his absence to insist on terms that might protract 
the war , and Ajifc, when his own interests were secured, had 
no inducement to make sacrifices for thoso of the emperor 
Peace was accordingly concluded, on terms, to appearance, 
honourable to Paroklisir , the raja engaging to send his son 
to Delhi, and to give his daughter in marriage to the emperor 
The mutual distrust of the parties at court was increased 
after Hoscin All returned , and Farokhsir, as destitute of 
prudcnco and steadiness ns of faith and honour, was exactly the 
sort of person with whom it was least possible to feel secure 
Iho Sciads, conceiving (probably with good reason) that 
their lives wero aimed at assembled their troops about their 
palaces and refused to go to court It was now the kings 
turn to be alarmed, and the preparations of the contending 
factions threw the capital into the utmost confusion and dis 
tress and there remained no alternative but an immediate 
conflict, or the submission of the least determined of the parties 
-Lno king was therefore prevailed on to allow the gates of 
tno citadel, in which was his palace, to be occupied by the 
guards of the Sciads, while they waited on him for the purpose 
ot Bottling the terms of a reconciliation It was there agreed 
that Mir Jumla should be made governor of Behar, and removed 
rom court , that Abdullah Khan should continue to exercise 
the functions of vazir , but that Hosem should undertake the 
armwTu °^the Deckan and proceed immediately with his 
army to that distant province 

to a PP ear anco restored, the emperors 
V VI J h , the , dau ghter of Ajit Sing were celebrated with 
Splendour » and the Ralitor raja, from his 
the on f 6 ? i ernto fy’ saw bis importance acknowledged at 
so much Hiffl hC n Ce 116 liad m bis infancy been conveyed with 
After tint! 011 y t0 es 8? pe the tyranny of Aurangzib 14 
was well »t re ft° ny , Hosein Ah sefc off for the Deckan He 
signal for ^' 3 continued absence would be the 

afpttmV t h»f 0a ^° £ ^‘ r JumI “’ “d ‘old the emperor, 
brother’s auth on u 6ard of an y attempt to disturb his 
three weeks of the' mtelhgellee” “* Delh ‘ Wlth h ' S army W ‘ tllin 
^ But Farokhsir did not trust to the ordmary chances of Mr 

effects the emperor ^cureT ^7 towns in Bengal and exempt 

f or the company the^Benuadarshn dues on theTgoods (See M 11. 

f oook iv ch 1 ) — Ed J 
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for affording employment to his general. He had recourse 
for this purpose to Daud Khan Panni, who was renowned 
throughout India for his reckless courage, and whose memory 
still survives in the tales and proverbs of the Declcan. Daud 
Khan had been removed on the accession of Farolchsir to the 
province of Guzerat, to which that of Khandesh was now 
added ; and, being an old fellow-soldier of Zulfikar Khan, 
could be relied on for zeal against the instrument of his ruin. 
He was secretly instructed to repair immediately to Khandesh, 
to carry with him all the troops he could collect, to exercise 
his influence with the Marattas and other chiefs of the Deckan, 
and, under pretence of co-operating with Hosein Ali, to take 
the first opportunity of accomplishing his destruction. Daud’a 
manner of executing these orders was conformable to Ilia 
established character. He at once set Hosein Ali at defiance, 
proceeded to engage him as an open enemy, and soon brought 
the question to a trial of strength in the field. The impetuosity 
of his charge on this occasion entirely disconcerted Hosein Alt’s 
army ; they began to disperse in all directions, while Daud 
Khdn, at the head of 300 chosen men of his tribe, armed with 
battle-axes, pushed straight at the person of his opponent. 
At this decisive moment Daud received a ball through his 
head, and his fall immediately turned the fortune of the day. 
His wife, a Hindu princess, who had accompanied lum to 
Khandesh, stabbed herself on hearing of his death. 

Hosein Ali, after Ins victory, proceeded to his operations 
against the Marattas, without imputing to the emperor any 
share in the opposition which he had met with. 1 * 

Meanwhile, the long-continued dissensions among the 
Mussulmans had afforded an opportunity to the Sikhs to 
recruit their strength. Banda had issued from his retreat, 
"defeated the imperial troops, and ravaged the level country 


15 The above account is from the 
Setr ul Mutakherm and Scott’s 
Dcckan, who have both borrowed 
from Khsfl Khan. [The Setr (or 
rather Siyar) ill Mvtaakhkhtrm was 
written in 1780 by Mir Gluilum 
Husain Khan ; it contains an abridg- 
ment of the early history, and a full 
nanative from the death of Aurang- 
zib It was translated into English 
in 1789 by a Frenchman resident in 
India, and General Briggs published 
the first v olume of a revised transla- 
tion m 1832. General Briggs re- 
marks • “ It embraces a period of 
about 70 jears, and affords a com- 
plete insight mto the events which 
caused the downfall of the Muham- 


madan power and tlie elevation of the 
Mahrattos ; and it brings us to the 
fin>t steps which led to the occupation 
of Bengal, and eventually of all India, 
by the British Government. The 
work is written m the style of private 
memoirs, the most useful and en- 
gaging shape which history can 
assume ; nor, excepting in the pecu- 
liarities which belong to the Muham- 
madan character, do we perceive 
throughout its pages any inferiority 
to the historical memoirs of Europe. 
The Due da Sully, Lord Clarendon, 
or Bishop Burnet, need not have 
been ashamed to be the authors of 
such a production.” — E d.] 
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with greater fury than before At length an army was sent 
against linn, under an able chief named Abduisemed Khan 
By lum the Sikhs were beaten incxcpcatcd actions, and Banda 
was at last mado prisoner, with a number of his men and some 
of Ins principal followers "Most of these persons were executed 
on the spot, but 740 were selected and sent with Banda to 


Delhi -they were paraded through tho streets on camels 
dressed in black sheepskins with tho wool outside {mdension 
of tho shaggy nppeaianco they affected), and were exposed to 
tho maledictions of the populace, which, it must be owned 
they had well deserved Hieir punishment exceeded tho 
measure of offences even such as theirs Ihey were all 
beheaded on seven successivo days and died with tho utmost 
firmness, disdaining c\ cry offer to savo their lives at the 
expense of their religion 

Banda w as reserved for greater cruelties Ho was exhibited 
in an iron cage clad in a robo of cloth -of gold and a scarlet 
turban , an executioner stood behind him with a drawn 
sword around him were the heads of his followers on piles 
and even a dead eat was stuck on a similar weapon to indicate 
the extirpation of everything belonging to lum He was 
then given a dagger, and ordered to stab his infant son, and 
on his refusing tho child was butchered before his eves and 
its heart thrown in his face He was at last tom to pieces 
with hot pincers and died with unshaken constancy glorying 
in having been raised up by God to be a scourgo to the iniquities 
and oppressions of tho age Sikhs who were still at largo 
were hunted down like wild beasts, and it was not till after 
a Jong interval that they again appeared in force, and once 
more renewed their depredations 

But tho Sikhs, when at the strongest, wero not numerous 
and they were nover foimidablo beyond a certain not very 
extensive tract" It was with a different sort of enemy 
that the Moguls had to contend in the Deckm The removal 
“ D “ ,d K han : 0 1713) had dissolved h,s engagements with 

successor, Chin Kilich Khan (afterwards 
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to foment their internal dissensions, but to induce several 
of their chiefs to espouse the Mogul cause 

But these measures, though they prevented the increase 
of the Maratta power, had little effect in restoring the tran- 
quillity of the country , and the removal of Chin ICilich Khan, 
to make way for Hosein All, put an end to the little good 
they had produced Bands o$ Marattas ravaged the Mogul 
territory as before, and individuals of that nation seized on 
villages within its limits, and turned them into forts, from 
whence they plundered the adjoining districts 17 

The most troublesome of these, at the time of Hosein All’s 
arrival, was a chief whose family name w as Dabari he occupied 
a line of ’fortified villages in Khandesh, and, by his depreda- 
tions on caravans and travellers, shut up the great road from 
Hmdostan and the Deckan to Surat 

Soon after the defeat of Daud Khan, a very strong detach- 
ment was sent to remedy this pressing evil, and was opposed 
by the usual Maratta tactics The vilhges were evacuated as 
the Moguls* advanced, and re occupied as soon as they had 
passed by , and Dabari, after affecting to fly till he leached 
a convenient scene of action, suffered himself to be overtaken, 
when his men dispersed in small parties among the hills and 
broken ground with which the place was surrounded The 
Moguls, elated with their victory, broke up to pursue the fugi- 
tives The Marattas allowed them to involve themselves m the 
ravines until they could no longer assemble, and then turned 
on them at once, cut the general and most of the detachment 
to pieces, and did not suffer one to escape till he was stripped 
of his horse, arms, and even clothes 11 The further progress 
of the campaign corresponded to this inauspicious commence- 
ment , and the Marattas, in addition to the manifest inefficiency 
of their enemies, were encouraged by the intrigues of Farokhsir 
himself At length Hosein Ah, finding that his presence could 
no longer be spared at Delhi, made a treaty with Raja Saho , 
and agreed to acknowledge his claim to the w hole of the territory 
formerly possessed by Sivaji, with the addition of later con- 
quests , to restore all the forts m hi-* possession within that 
tract , to allow the levy of the ckoul,'* or fourth, over the whole 
of the Deckan , and to make a further payment of one tenth 
on the remaining revenue, under the name of sudesmuUn 
Tins tenth, with the cession of part of the territory, was all 
that had been demanded in the last negotiation with Aurangzib 
In return, Saho was to pay a tribute of ten lacs of rupees, to 

17 Grant Duff vol i p 431 18 Setr ul AIutaLher n, vol i p 142 

Brigg3 Seir ul MutaUierm, vol u * 18 Grant Duff, vol i p 446 
p 141 
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furnish 15,000 horse, to preserve the tranquillity of the country, 
and to be answerable for any loss occasioned by depredations 
from whatever quarter & 

Though Saho had at this time a superiority in the MarattaT 
civil war, a great part of the country thus acknowledged to be 
his was not in his possession and he wa$ entirely unable to 
check the depredations of the ihostile party, if he could those 
of his own adherents But Hosein Ah’s object was attained 
by being enabled to withdraw his troops from the DecLan, 
and by obtaining the assistance of a body of 10,000 Marattas 
on his march to Delhi ” Faiokhsir refused to ratify this dia 
graceful treaty His refusal only served to hasten the crisis 
of the dispute between him and the Seiads The ultimate 
occurrence of such an event had long become inevitable 
Abdullah Khan, the elder of the brothers, though a man of 
talents, was indolent and fond of pleasure His business 
of vazir therefore was left to his deputy, a Hindu mined 
Battan Chand, 11 whose strict measures and arbitrary temper 
made hi3 administration very unpopular Encouraged by 
this circumstance, and by Abdullah’s want of vigilance, 
Faroklisir began to form schemes for the recovery of lus 
independence and reports arose of an intention on bis part 
to seize the vazir’s person These rumours seemed confirmed 
by the proceedings of some large bodies of troops who bad 
been suddenly dismissed from the king’s service, and by the 
unexpected appearance of Mir Jumla, who had made a rapid 
and becrct journey from Behar to Delhi He represented 
himself as obliged to fly from the dangers to which he was 
exposed by the disaffection of the troops in lus pro\ inco ho 
was very coldly received by the emperor , and lie ostensibly 
threw himself on the vazir’s protection, professing to ha\o 
renounced all thoughts of public employment But these 
appearances did not satisfy the vazir He assembled his 
adherents, and prepared for the worst that might occur » 
the emperor had entertained the design imputed to him, ho 
Had not the courage to carry it through Overawed by tbo 
vazir s preparations, he hastened to appease his resentment, 
protested lus anxious wish to maintain the administration on 
footing, and dismissed Mir Jumla to his natno 
town of Multdn 

r,., 1 ,l Ut l lh '“,w C0 " C ', lmll0n " as onlv superficial the vazir 
retained a well founded conviction of the emperor's insincent) , 

11 [ Ho wo* 1, unno'mP l’V CtC Mol nnunrdim Cuzioof ll oprowned- 
“ to 1» empowered lo non,,,. „„ ‘ 
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and the other almost immediately renewed his plots, which ho 
tpdk’up with as much levity, and abandoned with as much 
pusillanimity, as before Bis plan now was, to form a com- 
bination of the principal persons who were discontented 
with the vazir Among these was Jei Sing, raja of Ambtr 
This chieftain had been previously employed against the Jats, 
and had, by a long course o& operations, reduced them to 
extremities when the vazir opened a direct negotiation with an 
agent whom they had sent to Delhi, and granted them peace m 
a manner lery derogatory to the honour of Jei Sing Chin 
ICilicli Khan, who had been removed from the viceroyalty of 
the Dechan to the petty government of Moradabad, was also 
ready to revenge tbe injury, and was summoned to Delhi he 
was joined by Sirbuland Khan, governor of Behar Raja Ajit 
Sing, the emperor’s father in law, was also sent for, but showed 
no inclination to embark in an enterprise directed by such 
unsteady hands, and soon after openly attached himself to the 
prevailing party The other conspirators, however, were 
zealous , and it was determined to assassinate the vazir on tlio 
occasion of a great annual solemnity, at which the number of 
troops well affected to the king would much surpass that of 
Abdullah’s guards But Farohlisir had now got a new favourite, 
a Cashmirian of low buth and profligate manners, on whom he 
conferred the title of Roku ud Doula By this man’s per 
suasion, which fell m with his natuial timidity, he postponed 
the execution of the concerted plot and he afterwards pro 
mised to his favourite the succession to the office of prime 
minister, and conferred on him, as a pnvato jagir, the very 
district of which Chin Kilich Khan was governor 

Disappointed and disgusted with this preference, and con 
vinced that Farokhsir’s irresolution must be fatal to any plan 
in which he was an actor his confederates, with the exception 
of Jcl Sul"., Inst tin tuna ul tnakm." thauc pama with tha vizir 
That minister, whose fears had been awakened by the previous 
appearances, had already called for the assistance of Ins brother 
from the Deckan , and Hosein All, who kept Ins army at his 
devotion, by carefully excluding persons appointed by the court 
from command, was now m full march on the capital ad 1718, 
December , ah 1131, "Moharram ** Jei Smg endeavoured to 
excite the emperor to take some decisive step during the short 
interval that was left, but was unable to animate that feeble 
prince even with the courage of despair , and Hoscm Ah’s first 

11 Tlus is the date of his march makes the year a d 1710 a. ir 1133 
from Khandesh taken, from Khafi an 1 many of its subsequent 
Khan , Grant Dull oKo confirms tho <J » r in li o sumo manner, 

>ear The Sen- ul MuhtUcnn < ti er null ontirs. 
transL-tu>n, vol l p IG 1 ) 
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demand, on I 113 arrival, was for the dismiss! on of the raja 
to Ins own teiritory Faioklisir, thus at the mercy of his 
enemies, had recourso to tlio most abject submission Hosem 
All remained encamped without the city , but the vazir’s 
guards were admitted into the palace, and it only remained 
to the brothers to decide on the fate of its tenant In this 
state of affairs, some nobles^ who remained faithful to the 
emperor set out with their retainers to his assistance , and a 
rising of the townspeople, for the purpose of massacring the 
Marattas, took place at the same time In consequence of 
the confusion which followed, Hosem All marched into the 
city, of which lie took possession after some opposition It 
seemed no longer safe to spare Farokhsir , and that unfortunate 
shadow of a king was dragged from his hiding place in the 
seraglio, and pnvately put to death 

Some of the fruits of Aurangzib’s religious policy appeared 
during this reign Enayat Ullah, who had been secretary to 
that monarch, being appointed to the bead of the finance, 
endeavoured to enforce the capitation tax on Hindus with the 
rigour of lus former master , but he was soon forced to desist 
by the public clamour, and the tax was formally abolished in 
the next reign 

There was a violent affray between the Shins and S miua in 
the capital, and a still more serious one, in Ahmedabad between 
the Hindus and Mussulmans, in which many lives were lost on 
tins occasion the Mussulman governor (Daud Khan Pawn) 
took part with the Hindus 

On the deposition of Farokhsir, the Seiads set up a young 
prince of the blood, to whom they gave the title of Rafi 0 
Daiajat He died in little more than three months, of a 


consumption, when another youth of the same description 
was set up under the name of Rafi ud Doula, and came to the 
same end in a still shorter period 

These princes had been brought up in the recesses of the 
seraglio, without any piospect of the succession, and had the 
ideas of women biipinndueed on tho->e of cluldien T Jielf 
deaths must have been inconvenient to the Seiads, and they 
. P ltc hed on a healthier young man as their successor This was 
lioshen Akhter he had no advantages in previous situation 
over the others but lus mother was a woman of ability, and 
liad perhaps helped to form his character, as she subsequently 

influenced his conduct 

Ho was raised to the throne by the title of Mohammed Shah 51 
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ber, a d 1723, Moharram, a h. 1130 — The emperor instigates Mobdnz 
Rhdu, governor of Heiderabad, to supplant him — Mobariz defeated 
and slam, October, ad 1724, Moharram, a.h 1137 — A'saf Jdh's 
policy towards the Marattas — Consolidation of the Maratta govern- 
ment — Bdlajt Wiswanath peshwa — Establishes tho government of 
Salio — Dies — His complicated revenue sjstem — His motives — Bdjl 
Rdo pdshwa — His enterprising policy — Character of Sabo, and of BdjE 
lido — Bajl Rao ravages Malwa— Obtains a cession by the governor 
of the chout of Guzerdt, a d 1725, a h. 1133 — A saf Jdh foments the 
dissensions of tho Marattas — He is attacked, and compelled to make 
concessions , a d 1727, All 1140 — Accommodation, between Sdho and 
his rival Samba, ad 1730, ah 1142 — Renewed intrigues of A'saf 
Jdh — Daban, a great Maratta chief m Guzerdt — Marches to depose 
the pdshwd — Is anticipated by Baji Rdo, defeated and killed, April, A.D. 
1731, Shawwal, A-H 1143 — Moderation of BdjlRao in settling Guze- 
rdt — Origin of the families of Puar Holcar and Sindia — Compromise 
between Bap Rao and A'saf Jah — Raja Abhi Smg of Mdrwar, viceroy 
of Guzerdt — Procures the assassination of Pilaji Geikwar — Retalia- 
tion of the Marattas — Abhi Smg retires to Marwdr — Successes of 
Bajl Rdo m Malwa — Obtains possessions in Bunddlcand — Rdja Jei 
Sing II , viceroy of Malwa — His tacit surrender of tho province to tho 
Marattas, A D 1734 — Bajl Rao increases lua demands, a d 1736 — 
Further cessions by the emperor — Alarm of A'saf Jdh — He is reconciled 
to tho emperor — Bdji Rao appears before Delhi, a d 1737, a h 1149 
— He retreats, a.d 1737, a n 1150 — Arrival of A'saf Jah at Delhi — 
Marches against Bajl Rao — Is attacked by Bdjl Rao, near Bopdl, 
January a d 173S — And constrained to make great cessions on the 
emperor’s part, February, a D 1738 , Ramazdn, a h 1150 — Invasion of 
Nadir Shall — Previous transactions in Persia — Western Afghdns — Ghil- 
jeis — Abddlis (orDurrams) — Revolt of tho Ghiljeis — Conquest of Persia 
by tho Gluljeis — Their tjranmcal government — Their wars with the 
Turks and Russians — Rise of Nddir Shah — He drives out the Gluljeis, 
and recovers Khordsan from the Abda!i3 — Renewed invasion of the 
Abddlis — Nadir takea Herat, and gams the attachment of the Abddlis 
—Ho deposes Talimdsp Shdh— Is himself elected king — Ho suppresses 
the - Slna religion— Invades the Ghiljeis — Takfi3 Candakar — His con- 
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cihatory policy — His difference with tho* gov emment of India, May, 
AD 1738 Safar ah 1151 — Supineness of the court of Delhi, Octo- 
ber, a D 1738 , Sliubun, a ir 1151 — Nadir invades India, November, 
ad 1738, Ramazan ah 1151— defeats Mohammed Shih February 
13 ad 1739, Zl Cdoda 15, Air 1151 — Advances to Delhi, March 
ad 1739 , Zf Hoj, ah 1151 — Insurrection of the inhabitants— 
General massacre by tho Persians — Nddir s extortions — His rapacity 
and v loience — Ho prepares to return — The country west of the Indus 
ceded to him — Mohammed Shall restored — Amount of the treasures 
carried off by N&dtr Sh&h * 


Mohammed Shah 

The murdei of Farokhsir (tn spite of his personal character, and 
the familiarity of such a catastrophe in Asia) produced a 
general feelmg of honor, and led to suspicions regarding tho 
premature deaths of lus successors The frequent change of 
pageants also drew attention to the moving power, which they 
were intended to veil 

The authority of the Seiads, thus shaken m the public 
opinion, was further impaired by their own disagreement, as 
well as by the discontent of some of their principal adherents, 
and soon began to show signs of weakness m the inefficiency 
of the internal government 

The governor of Allahabad a Hindu) rebelled, and, 
although Hosein All went against him m person, ho only g ar ® 
up his province on condition that ho should receive that of 
Oudh in exchange , the tributary state of Bundi required a 
strong force to settle some disturbances that broke out there , 
while the Afghan chief of Kosur, in the south of the Panjab 
revolted, defeated the royal troops, and was not subdued 
without an effort A furious contest between Hindus and 
Mussulmans also took place m Cashmir, in which the efforts 
of the government to m untun tranquillity were unavailing* * 
untd some thousand persons had fallen on the two sides, anu 
much loss of property had been sustained 

The most alarming sign of the times was m tho proceedings 
or Chin ICilich Khan This chief (whom, anticipating the 
title I shall henceforth call A'saf Jah, and whose descendants 
are known to Europeans as Nizams of the Deckan) was of a, 
respectable Turk family, and was the son of Ghazi ud dm, 
a favourite officer of Aurangzib, under which emperor M 
also distinguished himself He showed spirit in maintaining 
his dignity during tho depression of the nobility by the mistress 
of Jchandar Shah and hei relations , 1 and subsequently rose 

wn v°f« Ped ,n a narr ° w to repel force with force disperse*} tho 
had unbound™! ^ for a 'Ionian who favourite's retuuie, and compelled lief 

oinperor, ho ordered lua VtendsSta ° P 
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to importance (as has been related) by his services as viceroy of 
the Deckan He had quitted the party of Farolihsir because he 
found he was not to be prime fnmister , and yet, on the success 
of his new allies, he was not even restored to his viceroyalty, 
but made governor of the single province of Mahva 

The disturbed state of that country gave him a pretence for 
raising troops , and he became s (/formidable to the Seiads that 
they made a feeble attempt to remove him, offering him the 
choice of four other governments Tins only showed A'saf Jah 
that the time for dissembling wia passed , and as he saw the 
difficulty of establishing a permanent control at the capital, 
he determined to lay the foundations of his power on a firmer 
basis, and turned his first attention to tho conquest of the 
Deckan He had there many old connexions both with tho 
Mussulmans and the Marattas 

Immediately on his revolt he marched to the Nerbadda By 
intrigue and money he obtained possession of the fort of 
Asirghar, and procured the junction of several officers of the 
province He was pursued from Hindostan by a force under 
Dilawer Khan (a Seiad of Bara), and another, under A'lam 
All Khan (the nephew of the usurping brothers), was awaiting 
him at Auiangabad Taking advantage of the impetuous 
character of Dilawer, he drew him into an engagement before 
be could bo supported by his colleague and totally defeated 
him in a battle fought near Burhanpur , Dilawer Khan himself 
was among the slain He then turned against A'lam All, 
whose force, though weakened by the desertion of some chiefs, 
gained by A'saf Jah, was still very powerful A battle took 
place at Ballapur in Berar, in which large bodies of Marattas 
were engaged on both sides, and which terminated in tho 
defeat and death of A'lam Ah 

These events threw the Seiads into consternation, and, 
tdougft secretly agreeadib to the emperor antf many of tile 
nobility, filled the minds of reflecting men with dismal forebod- 
ings of the ruin of the empire This gloom was rendered deeper 
among a superstitious people by a violent earthquake which 
^occurred about tlus time, and seemed to threaten the existence 
of tho capital , and in these depressing circumstances the 
brothers betrayed those signs of irresolution which are often 
tho forerunners of great calamities 

Mohammed Shah (tutored by his mother) had carefully 
avoided any opposition to the Seiads, and patiently waited 
for some change of circumstances favourable to tho assertion 
of Ins own authority He now began, with the utmost secrecy, 
to deliberate what could be done td accelerate Ins dth 
His counsellor in this dangerous undertaking was Ar * 
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Amin Klian, one of the noblemen who had deserted Farokhsir, 
when ho proved a traitor to his myn cause, and who had since 
. adhered to the Seiads, though full of envy and disgust at their 
power and arrogance. He was in the habit of conversing in 
Turk! with Mohammed, and by means of that language, which 
was unknown to Indian Seiads, he was able to ascertain the 
sentiments of the emperor, although closely surrounded by the 
connexions and creatures of the brothers. Hints interchanged 
in this manner paved the way to more private communications, 
_ and a party was gradually formed, the second place in jvhich 
was occupied by Sadat Khan, originally a merchant of Khorasan, 
who had risen to a military command, and was the progenitor 
of the present kings of Oudh. These combinations, however 
secret, did not fail to excite obscure apprehensions in the minds 
of the Seiads, and occasioned much perplexity about tho 
manner of disposing of tho emperor during the approaching 
contest with A'saf Jdh. It was at length decided that Hosein 
Ali should march to the Deckan, and should carry the emperor 
and some of the suspected nobles along with him, while 
Abdullah should remain at Delhi,- and watch over the interests 
of his family at home. ,, , 

After much hesitation the brothers quilted Agra^ ana eac 
marched off towards his destined station. The separation was 
judged by the conspirators to afford an opportunity for. exe- 
cuting their designs. It was determined to assassinate Hosein 
Ah, and Mir Heider, a savage Calmuc— who (though a man o 
' some rank in his own country) was ready for the most desperate 
enterprise — was pitched on to strike the blow. He waited tor 
^ his victim as he passed in his palankin, and attracted is 
• attention by holding up a petition. Hosein Ali made a sign to 
his attendants to allow him to approach, and was about ° 
read the petition, when Mir Heider plunged his dagger in o 
his body. The blow was fatal : Hosein Ali rolled out a corpse 
from the opposite side of the palankin, and Mir Heider was 
cut to pieces in an instant by the fury of the attendants. 
death of this powerful minister threw the whole camp lDl 
commotion. A fierce conflict took place between his adherents, 
many of whom were Seiads like himself, and the partisans 
of the conspirators, who were joined by numbers whose only 
object was to protect the emperor. Mohammed was with 
some difficulty prevailed on to show himself at the head « 
is own friends, and his appearance materially contribute 
to decide the fate of the day. The party of tho Seiads was 
driven from the field, and,many of its member*, with ell tho 
neutral part of tho army, rnndo their submission to the empwr- 
iho intelligence of this event reached Abdullah Kwl 
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before he entered Delhi Painful as it was m itself, it was as 
alarming ui its consequences, Abdullah had now to oppose 
lus sovereign without either'nglit or any popular pretext in his 
favour, and he was made aware of his situation by the imme- 
diate breaking out of disturbances in the country around him 
Butflns energy rose with his danger He proclaimed one of the 
princes confined at Delhi king* conferred offices and dignities 
m his name, and applied himself with vigour to strengthening 
his cause by securing the services of tioops and officers 

Few men of rank adhered to lnm , but by means of high pay 
he drew together a large, though ill-disciplined army He 
marched m a little more than a fortnight after his brother’s 
death, and was joined as he advanced by Choraman, the raja 
of the Jats, and by many of his brother’s soldiers, who deserted 
after having submitted to the emperor On the other hand, 
Mohammed was reinforced by the arrival of 4,000 horse, hastily 
sent forward by Raja Jei Smg, and of some chiefs of the 
Kohilla Afghans The armies met between Agra and Delhi 
Abdullah was defeated and taken prisoner , his life was spared, 
piobably from respect for his sacred lineage Mohammed 
Shah immediately proceeded to Delhi, which he entered in 
great pomp, and celebrated lus emancipation by an extensive 
distribution of offices and rewards Mohammed Amin was 
made vazir , but he had scarcely entered on his office when ho 
was taken ill, and died in a few hours 

In most cases, the sudden death of a prime minister would 
have been attributed to poison , but in this instance there 
was a manner of accounting for it still mire acceptable to tho 
popular lovo of wonder An impostor had made his appearance 
at Delhi some years before, who produced a new scripture, 
ivritif>n in a lanpuacro of Ins own invention, framed from thiw* 
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to the Semds , the addition of that of Ajmir had been secretly 
promised by Mohammed, as the price of Ins friendship or 
neutrality m the contest between ‘nimself and those brothers 
and a grant for life of both governments had been delivered to 
h m under the royal seal In spite of these engagements Apt 
was now removed from Guzerat , and although his deputy, a 
Rajput, endeavoured to keep possession by force lie wis dnven 
out by the Mussulmans of the province and compelled to tale 
refuge with his master at Jodpur Ajit Sing on this occupied 
Ajmir with a large army of Rajputs took and plundered 
Namol, and advanced his parties to Rewari within fifty miles of 
Delhi All attempts to check his progress had been rendered 
ineffectual by the dissensions of the generals ordered against 
hnn and their reluctance to undertake the duty, and when, 
at last tho commander m chief moved out to protect the 
capital he was glad to agree to the terms originally proposed 
by Ajit that he should submit to the loss of Guzerat on condi 
tion of being confirmed m Ajmir s 

Soon after this \ saf Jab arrived at Delhi and took posses 
sion of the office of vazir Though he had for some tune 
been apprised of his appointment, bo thought it of more 
importance to secure his independence m the Dechan than to 
seize on the authority held out to him at the capital He had 
been engaged in many transactions with the Marattas idio 
ncre rapidly assuming the form of a regular government 
and it was not till lie had settled affairs in that quarter to his 
satisfaction that ho repaired to Delhi Ho found tho court 
in a state of the utmost weakness and disorder Tho emperor 


was given up to pleasure , his favourite advisers were young 
men of the same pursuits, and Ins nustre^s had such an ascend 
cnev over him that she was allowed to keep his pnvato signet, 
anil to iko it at her discretion This state of things gnvo 
great disgust to A'saf Jill, brought up at tho austere court of 
^ urangzib, and, in spite of his predilection for mtneuc both 
2; "“Jing to conduct a vigorous administration , but ho 
„ lcr tho boldness nor tho power to seizo tho government 
nf <i, n ° Qnt * * ,e nmdo no progress in gaining the confidence 
n nnnL C TT 0r ’ who fc,t h,mself constrained bv his gra'° 
W d ,m P° r , tuncd bis attempts to draw attention to 
lus < intinuaf!vl' S | and * lati no greuter pleasuro than to sec 
diasoluto comimum," 1 formi11 courlcsy burlesqued by bis own 

amM^f?.™ ” ontl ! s ot mu ‘“-d dissatisfaction, tho emperor 
tli cm , c t. r ntcs thought they had doused n plan to h lx 
elics from their trouhlcsomo counsellor lfeidcr Cub, 
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the governor of Guzcrat, though one of the principal actors 
in the revolution which restored the royal authority, was offen- 
si\e to the cabal for his*proud and inflexible disposition; 
and they hoped, by embroiling him with A'saf Jah, that both 
might bo rendered more dependent on the court They 
accordingly directed Heider Cuh to give up his government 
to A'saf Jah , on which the former chief, as they expected, 
repaired to lus station and made ready to defend Ins pos- 
session of it by force of arms But this deep laid scheme 
ended in sudden disappointment , for their subtle adversary 
so well employed lus talents for intrigue and corruption that 
his rival’s army deserted almost in a body, and lie speedily 
returned to Delhi, strengthened by the addition of a rich 
province to his former exorbitant command 

No event of importance succeeded to A'saf Jah’s return, 
except the murder of the deputy governor of Agra by tho 
Jats , on which Raja Jei Sing * the old enemy of that people, 
was appointed governor of Agra for the purpose of revenging 
the outrage Clioraman, the aged raja of the Juts, happened 
to die during the expedition , and Jei Sing, by dexterously 
supporting his nephew against his son and successor, brought 
about a division among the Jats, and at last placed the nephew 
m possession, on condition of his paying tribute to Delhi 
The mutual aversion of the emperor and his vazir was not 
diminished after the return of tho minister , and it was, prob 
ably, at the moment, a rehef to Moll immeduhen A'saf Jah, after 
sccunng his safety by removing, on some pretence, from tho 
capital, sent in his resignation and marched off for the DccUan 
But this measure amounted, in reality, to a declaration of 
independence, and was viewed in that light by the emperor 
himself , who, although he graciously accepted A'saf Jah’s 
resignation, and conferred on him tho highest titles that could 
be held by a subject, 3 4 did not on that account remit his active 
hostility He sent orders to Mobanz Khan, the local governor 
of Hciderabad, to endeavour to dispossess the viceroy, and 
assume the government of the whole Deckan m hi3 stead 
Mobanz entered zealously on the task imposed on him , and 
bv tho sanction of the emperor’s name, joined to his own 
influence and the enmity of individuals to lus rival, ho succeeded 
in collecting a powerful aimy A'saf Jah, always more inclined 
to art than force, protracted lus negotiations for several 
months, during which he endeavoured to sow sedition among 

3 Khafi I\Mn Scott 8 Deckan kher n but probably all on one 
vol u p 1S7 Briggs and Grant authority 

Duff make it Ajit Sing as does the * [Y ak 1 1 mutlal or lieutenant of 
old translation of the Setr ul Mvta the empire -—Ed ] 
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Mobnnz’s adherents As he made little progress in this mods 
of hostility, he at last came to open Avar, and soon gamed 
a decided victory over Mobariz, who lost his life in the battle 
As the emperor had not avowed the attack which he had 
instigated, A'saf Jail, not to be outdone in dissimulation sent 
the head of Mobanz to court with his own congratulations on 
the extinction of the rebellion 1 He then fixed his residence at 
Heiderabad , and though he continued to send honorary 
presents, on fixed occasions, to tho emperor, he thenceforth 
conducted himself, in other respects, as an independent prince 
But, although he was beyond the reach of attack from his 
former sovereign, lie was by no means equally secure from 
his neighbours the Marattas Tlieir power, being now con 
centrated and m able hands, was too great for any resistance 
that he could oppose to it, and all the refinements of his artful 
policy were for a time employed to divert it from himself 
and to turn it against his enemies at Delhi 

The change in the state of the Marat ta government had been 
gradually brought about during a considerable penod, and 
requires to be taken up from the commencement Though 
Saho had been set up as raja by the Moguls, it suited the 
policy of A'saf Jali, during his first government of the Dechan 
(ad 1713 to a d 1716), to assist his rival, Samba, at that 
time the weaker of the competitors Other circumstances 
tended, soon after, to depress the party of Saho, who would 
never have recovered Ins superiority but for the abilities of 
his minister, Balaji Wiswanatk 

This person (the founder of the Bramin dynasty of Peshwas) 
was the hereditary accountant of a village in the Concan 
He afterwards entered into the service of a chief of the Jadu 
family whence he was transferred to that of the raja Ho 
distinguished himself by many services , tlio most important 
of which was his bringing over A'ngna (a powerful chief as 
well as famous pirate), in the Concan, from the side of Samba 
to that of Saho 

His merits were at length rewarded with the office of 
peshwa at that time the second in the state , the pirti nidln, 
or delegate, of the i aya, being the first 

It was through his means that tho cession of territory and 
tribute w as obtained from Ho 
was joint commander of the 
that minister to Delhi At t 
respects laving aside the titles 
his predecessors) was content, 
court, to acknowledge himself 

* [Or moro properly, pratintdkt —Ed ] 


sem Ah Khan (a d 1717), and ue 
Maratta force that accompanied 
hat time Saho (without in other 
or the independence assumed by 
in his intercourse with the Mogul 
■ a vassal of tho empire It waS 
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professedly m this quality that his troops accompanied Hoscin 
Ah, and the fall of that chief did not necessarily make any 
change in their relation to the government Under this view 
Balaji remained at Delhi after the death of Farokhsir and 
ultimately obtained a ratification of the treaty by Mohammed 
Shah (a d 1720) Tins recognition of his authority, together 
With other advantages, had established the ascendency of Saho 
over his rival , and Balaji, before his death (which happened 
m October 1720), had the satisfaction of seeing him placed 
above the assaults of enemies, either foreign or domestic 

The cessions by the treaty having given legality to what 
before was mere robbery enabled Balaji to introduce some 
degree of order into the Maratta mode of collection It appears 
extraordinary, at first sight, that he did not prefer a solid 
territorial possession to assignments on other proprietors, such 
as the cliout and sirdesmuUit , or that ho did not, at least, 
consohdate those dues, by throwing those on the sime territory 
into one head, and uniting it with the land revenue where 
that also belonged to the Marattas But it was by no means 
Ins object to simplify the claims of his government He 
knew, from the relative power of the parties, that the raja 
would bo a gainer in all disputed points with the Moguls, and 
was more anxious to obtain a pretext for interference and 
encroachment over an extensive territory than clearly defined 
rights withm a small one In furtherance of this policy, ho 
claimed, as chout, one fourth of the permanent revenue fixed 
by Todar Mai and Malik Amber, of which but a small portion 
was now realized from the exhausted country , and although 
he did not enforce this principle to its full extent it still served 
to keep his claim undefined It was not in dealing with the 
Moguls alone that he profited by keeping up this system of 
confusion by granting the chout and sirdesjnukhi to different 
persons, and even inventing new subdivisions so as to admit 
of further partition, he parcelled out the revenues of every 
district among several Maratta chiefs , so that, while each had 
an interest in increasing the contributions to the general 
stock, none had a compact property such as might render him 
independent of the government The intricacy produced m the 
affairs of the Maratta chiefs, by these innumeiable fractions of 
revenue, led to another effect that Balaji had quite as much at 
heart , it threw them entirely into the hands of their Bramin 
agents, and strengthened the peshwa’s power by increasing that 
of his cast But, though this system of subdivision was 
general, it was not universal , some chiefs had already landed 
possessions in the old territory ) and similar grants, more or 
less extensive, continued to be made from special favour. 
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Every chief required a village or tv o for his head quarters 
and all were anxious to possess the government claims on those 
of which they were natives or hereditary officers 
Balaji Wiswanath was succeeded by his son Baji Rao the 
ablest of all the Brrniin dynasty and of all the Maratta nation 
except Sivaji Bap Rao did not at once enjoy the whole 
authority that had been possessed by his father He had a 
powerful rival in the pirti mdhi and the interests of those 
politicians were not more opposed than their opinions The 
pirti mdhi was sincerely apprehensive of the effects of a further 
diffusion of the Maratta power and he strenuously contended 
for tho necessity of consolidating the raja s present possessions 
suppressing civil discord and acquiring a firm hold on the 
countries in the south of the peninsula before attempting 
to make any conquests in Hindostan Baji Rao took a wiser 
as well as bolder view He saw that the hordes of predatory 
horse who were so useful in an enemy’s country, would be 
utterly ungovernable at home and that it was only by 
forming an army and establishing a military command 
that an efficient internal government could be brought into 
existence He therefore counselled an immediate invasion 


of the northern provinces and pointed out the inward weakness 
of the Mogul empire which was nowhere so rotten as at the 
coie “ Let us strike ” said he, ‘ the withered trunk and the 
branches w ill fall of them&elves ” The eloquence and earnest 
ness with which he pressed his advice overcame all the doubts 
of. tho raja , and when urged by Baji Rao to allow him to carry 
his standard beyond the Nerbadda he exclaimed, w ith enthu 
siasm • You shall plant it on Himalaya”* 

The results of these debates gave Baji Rao a preponderance 
in tho counsels of the raja, and Jus ascendency daily increased 
nrom the necessity for Ins assistance Though Saho was not 
destitute of abilities, his education in a Mussulman seraglio 
was alike unfavourable to hardiness of body and activity of 
mind , while Baji Rao born in a camp and trained up a 
statesman and diplomatist, combined the habits of a Maratta 
lorscman with an enlarged judgment and extensive knowledge 
unlike Ins coldblooded brethren of tho priestly class, l»s 
temper was ardent and his manner frank , ho netcr flinched 
S? fatigue or danger, and could make a meal of drv gram 
rubbed out of the husks between Ins hands as he rode along on 
a march 


MnmiU ?, eSlgU3 , 0n t * 10 nort hern provinces were aided by tlio 
Moguls themselves Shortly beforo the battlo with Mobanz, 

<62~il% nt Duft aad Maratt * MSS quoted by that aull.or sol 1 TP 
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A'saf Jah was removed from Ins governments of Malwa and 
Guzerat Raja Girdhar was appointed to the former province, 
and found no difficulty nuoccupymg it while the troops were 
drawn off to the contest in the Dcckan, but was unable to 
defend it from the incursions of Baji Rao , and in Guzerat, 
Hamid Khan, A'saf’s uncle, not only offered a strenuous resist- 
ance himself, but directly cabled in the aid of the Alarattas 
In return, he gave up to them the chout and sirdesmulhi of 
the country under him , and Sirbuland Khan, the lawful 
governor, though successful in expelling Hamid, was, after 
a long struggle, obliged to confirm the grant 

Notwithstanding the loss of these governments, A'saf Jail’s 
power was now so well established in the Deckan, that he 
thought he might venture on an attempt to reduce that of 
his formidable neighbours Tor this purpose he again availed 
himself of their internal dissensions He first applied himself 
to the pirti mdhi, and by his means had nearly concluded 
a treaty, by which the c/iout and smlesmuUn on the country 
round his now capital were to be commuted for a territorial 
cession and a fixed pecuniary payment , but Baji Rao, faithful 
to his system of indefinite claims, and no doubt offended by the 
interference of his old rival, gave his decided opposition to 
the execution of the agreement , and A'saf gained nothing 
bv the negotiation except the advantage of exasperating the 
jealousies of the Maratta ministers 

His next attempt of the same nature was of more 1 m 
portance Samba, 1 the claimant to the Maratta throne though 
eclipsed by the superior fortune of Saho, had fixed the seat 
of his government at Colapur, and retained the southern part 
of the dominions of his family, while he continued to assert 
his claim to the whole A'saf Jah, without formally espousing 
lus cause, affected to be in doubt to whom he ought to pay the 
money due from his country to the Marattas, and called on the 
parties to exhibit the grounds of their respective claims This 
demand was highly resented by Saho, and his anger found a 
willing instrument m Baji Rao At the end of the rainy 
season the peshwa invaded A'saf’s territories and first 
threatened Burhanpur , but when A saf Jah (now openly 
joined by Samba) moved to the relief of that city, Baji Rao 
charged the direction of his march, made a rapid incursion 
into Guzerat (where the chout had not at that time been con- 
firmed), and after ravaging the province with fire and sword, 

7 [ Sivaji the idiot eon of Tar4 Sambhaji the son of Raps Bai the 
Bai died of the smallpox m Jan $ ounger widow of Raja Ra n in her 
1712 and Ramchander Pant seized gtead (Duffs JMahrattas, vol 1. p. 
the opportunity to remove Tara Bai 42a } — Ed J 
from the administration, and to place 
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returned with equal celerity to the Deckan He now laid 
waste the country round A'saf’s army, and so straitened 
his supplies, by the usual Maratta ©cans, that he was obliged 
to renounce his connexion with Samba and to concede some 
other advantages to the Maratta government After this 
adjustment, Baji Rao crossed the Nerbadda to ravage Malwa, 
and to extort Sirbuland Khan’s confirmation of Ins predecessor s 
grant of the chout of Guzerat 

During his absence the pirti nidlu surprised and defeated 
Samba, and at last compelled him to sign a treaty acknow 
ledging Saho’s right to the whole Maratta country, except 
a tract round Colapur, bounded on the west by the sea Tins 
portion he was himself to retain with the title of raja, and tlio 
same dignity as that assumed by Saho Though this success 
raised the leputation of the pirti mdhi, it did not enable him 
to enter the lists with the peshwa, and A'saf was obliged to 
look out for some other instrument to disturb the Maratta 
government 

He found one in the head of the family of Daban, the 
heieditary senapati or commander m chief This leader bad 
been the principal means of establishing the Maratta power 
in Guzerat, and saw with indignation the fruit of his labours 
carried off bv another His jealousy derived additional 
bitterness by the ascendency acquired by the pesluva, who 
now conducted the government without the least control 
on the part of the raja Incited by these feelings, and the 
promise of powerful co-operation from A'saf_ Jail Daban 
assembled an army of 35,000 men and set out for the Deckan, 
with the professed object of dclivenng the raja from the 
thraldom of his minister 

Baji Rao had not an equal force at his disposal , but what 
he had was composed of old troops, and he saw the advantage 
of promptitude in acting against a combination Without 
allowing time for A saf Jah to declare himself, lie crossed 
the Nerbadda, entered Guzerat, and encountered Daban not 
far from Baroda The superiority of his veterans over Daban 8 
less experienced troops decided the victory in his favour, and 
lie used it with prudence and moderation Daban having 
fallen in the action, he conferred his office, in the raja’s name, 
on lna son and left him m possession of the Maratta rights of 
Guzerat, on condition of his paying half the produce, through 
the j c&hica, to the government As the son was an infant, Ins 
mother was appointed his guardian, and Guzerat was to be 
administered in Ins behalf by Pilaji Geikwar, an adherent of 
hia father, and ancestor of thcvGeikwar family that still rules m 
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Most of tho other great Maratta families had also their 
origin a little before this time When Baji Rio began his 
incursions into Milwa, ho, gave commands to U'daji Puar, 
Malhar Rao Holcar, and Ranaji Sindia The first of these 
was a chief before lus connexion with tho peshwa ho soon 
acquired a territory about Dhar, on tho borders of Guzerat 
and "Mahva, but never rose t<^ such power ns lus colleagues 
or their descendants Holcar was a shepherd on the Nira, 
south of Puna , and Sindia though of a respectable family 
near Statara was m such abject poverty as to bo a menial 
servant of Baji Rao These chic's, and others of this period, 
were no longer adventurers warring at the head of their own 
retainers, but officers of tho pishvv i, commanding divisions 
of Ins troops, and acting under Ins commission 

Baji Rao had now tho means of punishing tho machinations 
of A'saf Jail but both parties began to pcrccivo tho advantages 
of a mutual good understanding Baji Rao saw how much 
his supremacy at homo would bo endangered, during remote 
expeditions, by tho enmity of so powerful and so insidious 
a neighbour , and A'saf besides other grounds of apprehension, 
felt by no means secure that the emperor might not revenge 
his defiance of tho royal authority by transferring the 
vicerojalty to tho peshwa, in whose hands such a title would 
not bo inoperative Accordingly, nob long after Baji Rao’s 
return, the tw o usurpers entered Into a secret compact, by which 
it was settled that A'saf should support the government of 
Baji Rao while tho other carried lus arms into Mahva, and 
pushed his conquests over the emperor’s remaining dominions 
Baji Rao had, at this period strong motives of his own for 
extending lus views in tho country bejond tho Nerhadda 
Iuimediatdv after his departure from Guzerat, the court 
of Delhi refused to ratify the grant of chout, removed Sirbuland 
Khan iron the government, and conferred it on AbVn Ring, 
raja of Jodpur 

The appointment of an independent pnnee to such a charge 
would have been objectionable at any time , and the profligate 
character of Abhi Sing, who had acquired Ins power hi' tho 
murder of lus father, Ajit,’ did not promise much fidelity on 
lus part but he possessed resources not enjoyed by the Mogul 
government and seemed able, by lus own means, both to expel 
Sirbuland and to defend the province against the Marattas 
The first of these objects was attained in one campaign , the 
second was not so easy of accomplishment Pilaji Geikwar, 
though driven out of Baroda, still continued so formidable 
hat the unprincipled Abhi Sing saw no means of overcoming 
a Tods BujastJ tn vol u. p 01. 
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him except by procuring his assassination This crime only 
roused the indignation of the Marattas, without weakening 
their power The son and brother of Pilaji appeared in 
greater force than ever, and not only ravaged Guzerat them 
selves, but raised all the surrounding hill tribes of Bhils and 
Colis, and threw the whole province into revolt and confusion 
Wlule the Rajput prince was t completely occupied by these 
disturbances, the Geikwars made a sudden irruption into his 
hereditary territory, and penetrated to the neighbourhood of 
Jodpur itself This attack, and the threatening aspect of the 
Maratta force in Malwa compelled Abhi Sing to withdraw 
to his own principality, and the deputy whom he left m Guzerat 
could make but a feeble stand against the Marattas 

The affairs of that nation were not less prosperous in Malwa 
Girdbar Sing, the governor of that province, had fallen in a 
battle with Baji Rao’s officers (m 1729) , and his nephew 
Deia Ram who succeeded him, and had opposed a gallant 
resistance till this time was defeated by Chimnaji, the peshwa s 
brother, and lost his life in the battle 

When Baji Rao entered Malwa in person (1732), the 
government was in the hands of Mohammed Khan Bangasb 
an Afghan chief, who was also governor of Allahabad He 
was at that period employed against a raja in Bundelcand, 
which lay between his two provinces , and the raja, reduced to 
extremities, had recourse to the aid of the Marattas Baji Rao 
immediately obeyed the summons, came suddenly on Mohani 
med Khan, and before long compelled him to take refuge in 
a fort The government of Delhi was too weak to afford 
him any relief, and he must have surrendered at discretion, 
but for the exertions of his own family His wife sent her 
veil (the strongest appeal to Afghan lionoui) to her countrymen 
in Rohilcand His son put himself at the head of the volunteers 
“2* assembled, and by these means he was delivered from his 
difficulties and escorted to Allahabad But this rescue of his 
person did nothing for his province The raja of Bundelcand 
ceded the territory of Jansi, on the Jumna in return for the 
services of Baji Rao , and afterwards, at his death, left l»m 
rights in Bundelcand, which in time led to the pccupationof 
tho whole of that country by tho Marattas 

Mohammed khan s ill success procured his removal from 
Amber °° d th ° provmco was conferred on Raja Jci Smg of 

r f )nnce i whoso lovo of science makes him one of tho moat 
t?mno«f b |°r I>C '? 0Q3 o° f 1,13 Datl0I >. " as b y no means 80 dls ' 
or Vision His hereditary coll 
nciion with tho Marattas, although not sufficient to mclaco 
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him to betray his trust, facilitated an accommodation after 
he found resistance desperate , and the result was, that, m 
the succeeding jear, he surrendered his province to the peshwa, 
with the tacit concurrence of the emperor, on whose behalf 
the territory w as still to be held 

But if the Moguls thought to obtain permanent forbearance 
from Baji Rao by concession, «they knew httlo of him or his 
nation , for though he for a time turned his attention to the 
internal affairs of the Deckan, ho continued to press the formal 
cession of the chout and sudesmuUu of Malwa and Guzerat, 
and directed the chiefs whom he had left behind him to carry 
their incursions up to Agra The Moguls on their part made 
great demonstrations, and sent out unwieldy and feebly 
conducted armies, whose operations served only to expose them 
to the contempt of the enemy 

After some lapse of time Baji Rao again took up the negotia- 
tion in person , and in proportion as the progress of it disclosed 
the weakness of his adversaries he continued to rise in his 
demands, until at length he insisted on the grant of a jagir, 
comprising the province of Malwa and all the country south 
of the Chambal, together with the holy cities of Mattra, 
Allahabad, and Benares The emperor, though all hi* attempts 
at open resistance proved futile, was not reduced quite so low 
as to submit to such terms He endeavoured to pacify the 
Marattas by minor sacrifices, and those they accepted without 
receding from their great object Among the concessions were 
a right to levy tribute on the Rajputs, and to increase that 
already due from the territories of A'saf Jah These were, 
doubtless, given with a view to embroil the Marattas with the 
last named powers, and they did not quite fail of their purpose , 
for A'saf Jah began to perceive that he was pushing his present 
policy too far, and that he had now as much to fear from the 
weakness of the emperor as he formerly had from his enmity 
At the same time he was assiduously courted by the cabinet 
of Delhi, who no longer looked on him as a rebellious subject, 
but as a natuial ally, capable of rescuing them from the danger 
that hung over them 

The result of this state of circumstances was to determine 
A'saf Jah to support the emperor , but while he was engaged 
in these deliberations, Baji Rao was advancing towards the 
capital By the time he had himself arrived jvithm forty 
miles of Agra, his light troops were ravaging the country 
beyond the Jumna, under the command of Malhar R 10 Holcar , 
and while so employed they were attacked and driven back on 
the main body by Sadat Khan, governor of Oudh, who, with a 
spirit very unlike his contemporaries, issued from his own 
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province to defend that adjoining Ihis check, which wa3 
magnified into a great victory, and accompanied by reports 
of the retreat to the Dcckan of tlfc whole JIaratta army, only 
stimulated Baji Ruo to wipe off the disgrace, and (as he said 
lmbsclf) to show the emperor that he was still in Hmdostan. 
An army liad been sent out to oppose him, under the vazir 
Kamnr ud din Khan Whila it lay inactive near Mattra 
Lap Kao suddenly quitted the Jumna, passed off about fourteen 
miles to tho right of the Mogul army, and, advancing by 
prodigious marches, all at onco presented himself before the 
gates of Delhi 

Tho consternation produced bv his appearance may easily 
bo imagined, but us his object was to intimidate and no 
provoke tho emperor ho foreboro from further aggre»sion an 
tndeavouxed to prevent the destruction of the suburb* He was 
unable entirely to restrain tho devastations of his followers, 
nnd he made that a pretext for drawing off to some distance 
from tho city Ilus retrograde movement induced the Moguls 
to attempt a sally, and they were dnven back into the town 
with heavy loss By this time, however, tho vazir had been 
joined by Sadat Khan, and was on Ins march to relieve t 
capital , and Baji Rao deemed it prudent to commence 
xetreat — a step involving no dishonour, according to t 
Maratta rules of war His intention, at the time was to h^y 
crossed the Jumna lower down, and to have plundered 
country between that river and the Ganges , but the approve 
of the rainy season, and the advance of A'saf Jah, determine 
him to return at onco to the Deckan, where his presence was 
aho required for other objects After the peslnvas retrea , 
Asaf Jah pursued his march to Delhi, and was invested wi 
full poweis to call out all the resources of the state, w 
the governments of Malwa and Guzerat weie conferred on fl » 
eldest son, Ghazi ud dm But to so low a point was the pQ ff 
of the empire reduced that, with all the means at Ins disposa 
he could only complete the armv under his personal comm an 
to the number of 34,000 men , 

He was however, fumisned with a fine tram of artillery, and 
supported by a reserve under tho command of Safdar JanS 
the nephew of Sadat Ivhan of Oudh With this forco M 
advanced to Seronj, ivhilo Baji Kao crossed tho Nerbadiia 
at tho head of an army said by himself to bo SO 000 stinng 
and probably superior m numbers to that of A saf Jah ’ T“ 13 
disparity ought not to have dotened the Mogul general from 


According to the present way ol 
spealung among tho Marattas ‘-lak 
iouj winch ought to mean 100 000 


l»orso will seldom ba found to ,n f*£ 
more tl an 10 000 or 15 000 figM** 
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an engagement, for tlie Marattas had never been formidable 
in pitched battles , and with them, more even than with 
other enemies, it was of lmpbrtance to assume a superiority at 
the commencement of a campaign A'saf Jah, on the contrary, 
probably from reliance on his artillery, as well as the caution 
natural to his disposition and his advanced age, determined to 
await an attack in a favourable situation, close to the fort of 
Bopal The strength of his position availed him nothing 
against such an enemy the Marattas laid waste the country 
round him, intercepted Ins supplies, attacked every detachment 
that attempted to show itself beyond its lines, and completely 
broke off the co mmuni cation between him and his reserve 
The effects of these operations bo straitened A'saf Jah that 
at the end of a month or six weeks he was obliged to attempt 
a retreat towards the north He had probably lost many of 
his cattle, and, although he left his baggage at Bopal, he had 
still a heavy tram to drag along with him His movements, In 
such circumstances, were slow, and were further impeded by 
the Marattas though deterred by bis artillery from attempting 
a general attack, they harassed him with rockets, and hung on 
bis rear with their cavalry, until, after some marches at the 
rate of three or four miles a day, he was obliged to submit to 
his fate, and enter into terms with the peshwa By this 
convention, he engaged to cede all the country from the 
Nerbadda to the Cliambal (including all Malwa), and to use Ins 
best endeavours to procure from the emperor a confirmation 
of the cession, and a payment of fifty lacs of rupees “ 

A'saf Jah was then permitted to pursue his retreat to 
Delhi, and Bap Rao took possession of his conquests but 
before ho could receive the promised confirmation from the 
emperor, the progress of the transaction was arrested by one 
of those tremendous visitations which, for a tune, render men 
insensible to all other considerations 

The empire was again reduced to the same state of decay 
which had on former occasions invited the invasions of 
Tamerlane and Baber , and a tram of events in Persia led to a 
similar attack from that country 

Tho family of Safavi, after having reigned for 200 years 
(about tlie usual duration of an Asiatic dynasty), fell into a 
stato of corruption and decay, and was at last dethroned by tho 
Afghans, of Candahar 

An account has already been given of the north eastern 
portion of tho Afghan nation , u but the western tnbes, who 
were tho actors in the revolution in Persia, differ from thos>o 
described, m more points than one* 

19 £-00 ooo 
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Their country is on the high table land ** which is supported 
on the cast by the mountmas of Soleiradn, and separated by 
them from the plain on the Indfis On the north a similar 
bulwark is formed by the rango anciently called Caucasus 
which overlooks the low level of the Oxus and of the Caspian 
Sea u Uio part of this tablo land westward of Herat belongs 
to the Persians, and that eastward of the same city to the 
Afghans 

Tlicro are fertile plains in this tract, and on the most 
extensive of them are the cities of Cabul, Ghazni, Candaliar, 
and Herat , 11 but the greater part consists of high downs 
ill suited to agriculture, and inhabited by pastoral tribes 
who live in tents They have the simo government and the 
same character as tho north eastern Afghans, except that they 
are much less turbulent and contentious In the pastoral 
tracts, the Afghans are almost unmixed , but a great part of 
tho population of tho plains, including the cities, consists of 
Tajiks, who speak Persian, and aie the same people that 


occupy similar situations in Persia and Transoxiana 

The plains alone formed the conquests of the Persian “ind 
Indian kings Tho Afghan tribes remained independent 
though those near the po e sessions of the two gieafc monarchies 
must no doubt have been influenced by their power " The 
greatest of the western tribes were the Glnljeis, who inhabited 
the country round Candahar and the Abdahs, 1 ' whose origins 
seat was in the mountains of Ghor, but who chiefly resided 
at the time now spoken of in the country round Herat These 
tribes were always rivals, and often at war with each other 
During tho reign of Shah Hosem (tho last of the Safari*) 
the Ghiljeis had given such offence to Persia as to provo 0 
a formidable expedition against them Gurgin Khan tne 
prince of Georgia (a convert from Chnstiamtvto the Alakometan 
religion), was sent to Candahar with an armv of upwards o 
20,000 men,” a force his opponents weie unable to withstan 
But so galling was the yoke of the Persians, that tho Gbdjeis 
ere long resolved to run all risks to throw it off They were 
headed by Mir Weis their hereditary chief, a man of talents 
and enterprise and well aware of the feeble condition of the 


The city of Cabul is 6 000 feet 
abo\e the sea (Burnes Travels 
vol i p 151 ) travels 

P " S , ee ^ ® 3sa y bv Mr J Baillie 
Fraser m Transactions of tit Royal 
Geographical Society J 

^® rat , 13 beyond the ndge 
wl ieh divides tho waters that run to 
the south from those that flow north 
word to tho Oxus , but it is on tho 


same le\el with the rest of tl e t® 
land and may be regarded as formu 6 
a part of it , , 

c .The Abdalis agreed about 
beginning of the seventeenth century 
to pay tribute to Persia on contln 
of protection against the UabeW- 
a Now called Durr in Is 
17 Malcolm s Persia vol »- P 001 
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Persian empire. Conducting his operations with equal caution 
and boldness, Mir Weis surprised Candahar, expelled the 
Persians from the surrounding country, and formed his acquisi- 
tions, with the original possessions of his tribe, into an indepen- 
dent state This achievement took place in 1708, and was 
followed by repeated attempts of the Persians to recover 
Candahar, m which they wera at one time assisted by the 
Abdalis In a d 1716 that tribe joined the Ghtljcis against 
them, and took Herat, and overran the greater part of Persian 
Khorasan The two tribes, however, continued their mutual 
hostilities the Persians, profited by their disunion, and 
pcrsevcied in operations against both until 1720, when the 
chief of the Ghiljcis formed tho bold resolution of carrying the 
war into Persia, and sinking at once at the existence of tho 
government which had oppressed him and Ins people 

Mir Weis had died m a d 1715, and was at first succeeded 
by his brother , but his son, whose name was "Mahmud, beforo 
long seized on tho government, and it was by him that the 
invasion of Persia was planned Tho Persians had beforo 
this been defeated in a great battle with tho Abdalis, who 
now threatened Meshhed, and whoso progress was assisted by 
tho incursions of the Uzbeks from the Oxus 

The north-western part of Persia, also, had been invaded 
by the Lezgis, from Mount Caucasus, and the misconduct of the 
government itself made it weaker than those foreign attacks 

Mahmud left Candahar with 25,000 men Ho fiist marched 
to Kirman, and thence to Yezd, from which place he moved 
directly on Isfahan 11 

Ho was opposed at Gulnabad, m the neighbourhood of 
that capital, by an army of very superior numbers, admirably 
equipped, and furnished with twenty-four pieces of cannon '* 
But the spirit of the Persians was declined and their councils 
divided the Afghans obtained a complete victory, and soon 
aftei began operations against the town Isfahan had at this 
time attained to its highest pitch of magnificence and popula- 
tion ” The last advantage became a calamity on the present 


58 He had before been, for a time, 
in possession of Kirman, while in a 
temporary alliance with Persia 
against the Abdalfa (Jones’ Hte- 
toire de Nadir Shah, introduction, 
sect 6 ) 

19 * The Persian soldiers lookod 
fresh and showy, and oil their equip 
ments, from the tents in which they 
reposed, and the dresses they wore, 
to the gold and enamelled furniture 
of tho sleek horses on which they 
rode f were rjch find splendid Tho 


Afghans had hardly a tent to cover 
them, their horses were lean from 
fatigue, the men were clothed in 
tatters, and tanned by the rays of 
the sun , and, throughout their whole 
camp, it was emphatically observed 
nothing glittored * bftt their swords 
and lances ’ ” (Malcolm’s Persia, 
vol l p 623 ) 

50 Hanway, following Chardin, 
states the inhabitants at 600,000 
souls (vol 11 p 1G4) , and although 
t{ie comparisons drawn by travellers 
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occasion ; for the Afghans, finding themselves unable to make 
an impression on the walls, had recourse to intercepting the 
supplies. It seemed a wild project to blockade so extensne a 
city with 20,000 men, to which amount the Afghans were now 
reduced ; yet so well did Mahmud supply the want of numbers 
by vigilance and activity, that the inhabitants before long 
began to suffer all the horrors cof famine. The extent of this 
calamity, and the miseries endured by tho besieged, are 
described by most writers as surpassing tho greatest extremities 
ever known on such occasions 11 This disproportioned contest 
continued for no less than six months, a proof of the prostration 
of the courage of the Persians as well as of their powers of 
endurance At length, after all their sallies had been repulsed, 
and all the attempts of troops from the provinces to force in 
convoys had failed, the necessity of submission became appar- 
ent. T^he king went forth with all his principal courtiers in 
deep mourning, surrendered himself to Mahmud, and with 
his own hand placed tho diadem on the head of the conqueror 
(October, 1722). 

Mahmud’s government was, at first, exercised with unex- 
pected leniency ; but his garrison in Cazvin having been 
surprised and massacred by tho inhabitants of that city, 
he became alarmed for his own safety, put several of the 
Persian chiefs to death, and compelled all the armed part of 
the population to quit the city, on pain of a similar fate 
Though the cruelties of the Ghiljeis have been extravagantly 
exa ggerated, M it is easy to imagine tho insolence and barbarity 


between this city and those of India 
render so groat a population incred- 
ible, yet it cannot be unreasonable 
to admit one-third of it, or 200,000 
souls. 

21 The poet Mohammed Ah Hazm, 
however (who was in IsfaliAn during 
the siege), contradicts these state- 
ments. and doubts if any man actu- 
ally died of hunger. (Belfour’s 
Memoirs of Bazin, p 122 ) 

21 An example may be found in the 
different accounts of the transaction 
just mentioned. Hanway, who is by 
no means given to exaggeration, but 
who sometimes drew his information 
from popular rumour, or from worse 
authority asserts that Mahmud 
extirpated the vtholo of tho nobditv. 

,Ut ^ down their children! 
turning them out one by one like 
°, f , cha f a • and that he kfter 
^ de , rod the slaughter of evecy 
***** or military, who had 
mconed pay ( m however humble a 


capacity) from tho former gov 
ment, commencing tho massacre j 
the execution of 3,000 of the B , 
Ling’s guards. On the other hau • 
the author of the Nadtmamcn, a 
statement may almost be consiucri 
as official, and who certainly had 
wish to oxtonuato the atrocities 
Mahmud, relates that “ ho forme 
design to massacre the ler®' 4 "? ' 
and, on the same day on wjucn 
Afghans arrived from Cazvin, 


sons to be put to death, confounuirS 
the good with the bad. and tho am 
with the great ” (rrora Sir • 
Jones’ French translation, voL v* 
his Works, p 12 ) Tho sarao author 
relates that 6oon afterwards bis 
genius led him to raassacro all tu 
pnnco3 of tho blood, and that ho P u 
them to death to tho number ot 
tlurty nine. These statements ora 
not very consistent with tho »d® a 0 
a massacre by thousands , und it 1°°^ 
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of a tribe of shepherds, suddenly raised to uncontrolled power 
over their former oppressors, and rendered deaf to compassion 
by a consciousness of numerical insignificance which could find 
no protection but from terror 

Mahmud had not reigned two years when the agitation and 
anxiety he was exposed to, together with the effect of religious 
austerities and penances which he superstitiously imposed oil 
himself, unsettled his reason Ho became raving mad, and 
either died or was put to death, when he was succeeded by his 
nephew, Ashref (April, 1724) 

The new Ling was a man of talents and vigour Before he 
had completed the conquest of Persia, he was assailed at once 
by the Russians and Turks, who had entered into a confederacy 
for dismembering the kingdom The western provinces wero 
to belong to the Porte, and the northern, as far as the Araxes 
to Russia Ashref turned his attention in the first instance 
to the Turks he defeated them m repeated actions, and 
compelled them to aclmowledge his title , but he was not able 
to expel them from the conquests they had made The Rus 
sians, though led by the Czar Peter m peison, were less danger- 
ous, from the strong country through which they had to 
advance they had, however, made their way to Resht, on 
the south of the Caspian Sea, when their career was interrupted, 
and afterwards abandoned, in consequence of the death of the 
Czar 

But Ashref’s most formidable enemy was now rising nearer 
homo Tahmdsp, the son of Hosem, had fled from Isfahan, 
and had remained under the protection of the tribe of Kajar, 
on the shore of the Caspian, with nothing of the royal dignity 
but the name The first sign of a change of fortune was his 
being joined by Nadir Cull, the greatest warrior Peisia has 
ever produced 

This chief, who had first collected troops as a freebooter, 
now appeared as the deliverer of his country He raised the 
courage of the Persians by his example and his success, called 
forth their religious zeal, and revived their national pride ; 
until, by dcgiees, he elevated them from the abject condition 
into which they had sunk to as high a pitch of military glory 
as they had ever before enjoyed 

His first exploits were the capture of Meslihed and the re- 
covery of Ivhorasan from the Abdalis and Mohammed Khrin 

bo observed that during all this palace, and only attendcl by flvo 
time, Shah Hosem was left alive malo and fivo fciunlo fit; r vault) 
and so far from being cruelly treated, (Malcolm b Hutorj of 1‘crn i, vof 1 
ho complained of lus condition, be p 644 ) 
causa ho was confined to a small 
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of Sistan, who had seized on part of that province he after 
\\ ards engaged the Ghiljeis under Ashref, who advanced to the 
northern frontier to attack him, djove them, in a succession 
of battles, to the southern limit of the kingdom, and so effec 
tually wore dowm their army that they at last dispersed 
and gave up the possession of their conquest, which they had 
retained for seven years Mos£ of their number were killed 
in the war, or perished in the desert on their return home 
Ashref was murdered by a Beloch chief between Kirman and 
Candahar (January 1729) 

Nadir next marched against the Turks, whose treaty with 
Ashref left them m possession of part of the Persian territories 
He had already recovered Tabnz when ho leceivcd intelh 
gence of a rising of the Abdahs, and was obliged to leturn to 
Khorasan 


On his former successful expedition against that tribe, he 
had followed up his victory by measures of conciliation By 
those means and from their common enmity to the Ghiljeis he 
gained a strong party among the Abdalis and to its leader he 
confided the charge of Herat The other party had now gained 
the ascendency had overrun Khorasan, and laid siege to iledi 
bed, then held by Nadir s brother, Ibrahim, whom they had 
just before defeated in the field Thev had even formed a 
connexion with the Ghiljeis but the new allies had no sooner 
met than their old enmities broke out, and they separated 
more estranged than ever This \ ar was moi e tedious than the 
former one the siege of Herat alone occupying ten mouths, 
but the Abdalis were this time completely subdued Nadir 
again took measures to attach them to him after hi» victor), 
and as he not long after embraced the Sunni religion they 
became the most devoid of his follow er* 

The length of time occupied in these operations produced a 
crisis in the affairs of Persia TOule the sole function of the 


government was the employment of the army, the king natu ( 
rau\ remained a mere pageant in the hands of the general , 
»>ut when restored to the capital, and acknowledged thioiighout 
o mgdom ho became a person of more importance, and 
abs , eno ° °£ Nadir he took upon him the exercise 
ot ah the royal prerogatives 

nf *t, lr a 13 n°t at all disposed to acquiesce m such a transfer 
<“ nd a ’ SOOn as he had settled ‘he affiurs 
tuiorasiu, hcsjepaircd to Isfahan and takm" advantage of 
ho , Cr m t f d by an “hfavourable treaty with the Turk., 

ho deposed Tahmasn and ra, cd Ins ,nf-nt son to tlio 


nom.sTi ““““ anu rai ed Ins inf-nt son to tun 

™0 d “: CrC,K, ' ly ' lhl3 almost bo considered as the 

avowed commencement of his own reign , but it was not till 
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lie had gamed many victories over the Turks, recovered tho 
whole of the territory occupied by that nation and the Russians, 
and made peace with both pawer*, that he formally as&umed the 
title of King of Persia Before he was invested with that 
dignity, he repaired with his army to the plain of Moghan, to 
which place he summoned the civil and military officers, the 
governors of districts, the magistrates, and all the other men of 
distinction in the empire, to the number of 100,000 persons 
By the unanimous voice of this assembly he was offered the 
crown, which, after some affected reluctance, he accepted, 
on condition that the Shia religion should be abolished, and 
that of the Sunnis established throughout Persia (1736) ** 

By this change of religion Nadir .hoped to eradicate all 
attachment to the Safavis, whose claims were founded on their 
being the champions of the Shia sect , but, as the Persians 
remained at heart as much devoted as ever to the national 
faith, the real effect of the measure was to produce an alienation 
between the new king and his subjects, and led to consequences 
equally calamitous to both 

Though little aware of this result at tho time, Nadir felt 
that a tlirone established by a succession of victories must be 
maintained by similar achievements he therefore determined 
to gratify the pride of his countrymen by retaliating on their 
former conquerors, the Glnljeis, and restoring Candahar to the 
Persian monarchy 

He made great preparations for this expedition, and set out 
on it at the head of an army estimated, by some authorities, 
at 80,000 men 14 He had, on this occasion, the hearty co 
operation of the Abdabs, while the Glnljeis were dispirited and 
disunited But the} had not so far lost their martial character 
as to yield without a struggle , and it was not till after a close 
blockade of nearly a twelvemonth that Nadir ventured on an 
assault of Candahar even then he was more than once 
repulsed before the city fell into his hands {March, 1738) 
While the siege was pending, he settled the greater part of the 
surrounding country , and, at the same time, his son, Reza 
Cull Mixza, who had marched from Meshhed against the 
Uzbeks, not only conquered the piovince of Balkh, but gained 
a victory on the (Hus, over the king of Bokhara in person 

Nadir’s conduct towards the Glnljeis was moderate and 

23 NadtrnumcJt Jones Works, sajs that tins arm}# of SO 000 men 
vol v p 237 Harm ay represents was closely followed by another of 
Jsadrr as only stipulating for a tolera 30 000 , but these great numbers do 
tion of tho Sunni religion and sub not seem probable to tho west of tho 
sequenil j abolishing that of tho Shias Indus where tho \ ist armies common 

2 * Malcolm s History of Persia, \ol in India &ro very seldom seen 
li p 08 Runway (vol is p 3ou) 
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politic ho took no vindictive measures m retaliation for the 
invasion of Persia, ho treated tho GhiJjcis liko his other 
subject «», and enrolled many of t4icm in his armv but ho 
removed a portion of the tribe from their lands round Candahir 
which ho mado over to the Abdihs, and particularly to that 
part of them who had been bcttltd about Ninhapur, m the west 
of Khorasan * . 

Iho acquisition of tho Ghdjei territory brought Nadir to the 
frontier of the Mogul empire Die extiemo weakness of that 
monarchy could not escape his ob erv ation , and the prospect 
of repairing tho exhausted resources of Persia from so rich a 
mine was scarcely a greater temptation than tho means of 
employing tho warliLo tribes now subject to his authority 
and combining their mal energies m an undertaking so accept 
able to them all 

While engaged in the siege of Candahar, ho had applied to 
the court of Delhi for the setzuro or expulsion of some Af chans 
who had fled into tho country near Glnzm Tho Indian 
government was probabty unable to comply with this demand 
and they seem also to have had sorno hesitation in achnow 
lodging Nadir Shah’s titlo for these reasons they allowed a 
long period to elapse without returning an answer Nadir 
Shah remonstrated m strong terms against this neglect of hi» 
application, and without further delay advanced on Ghazni 
and Cabul Another messenger, whom ho now despatched 
to Delhi having been cut off by tlio Afghans in the mountains 
Nadir thought himself fullv justified in an invasion of India 
Cabul had fallen into his hands with little difficulty , but be 
remained in that neighbourhood for some months for the 
purpose of settling the country and did not commence hi» 
march to the eastward till near the approach of winter The 
court of Delhi had hecn too much absorbed in the dread of 
the Marattas and its own internal factions to pay much atten 
ti°n to the proceedings of Nadir As long as he was engaged in 


Jones Nadirnameh Works vol 
V p -76 The account of tho Ghiliei 
conquest is almost ent rely drawn 
from Hanway and the hddimameh 
that of Nadir Shih s proceedings 
chiefly from th© latter work. Han 
way is himself a man of judgment 
and \ eracit j but his facts seem 
to ® tho authority 
ot the Derm re Revolution de la Perse 
a sort of v ers on we are told of the 
notes of Father Krusinski, a Polish 
which though founded qn 
19 to ° fanciful and 
highly coloured to be at all depended 


upon. It bears a considerable 
blance m these respects to Catr ^ 
formerly mentioned (in tl e reign i 
Shal Jehan) Hrusmski s own wens 
has since been published in Germany 
but I have ne\ er seen it Tho Nadr 
ndmeh is a Persian history by Aur 
Mehdi who is stated by w , 
Malcoln to haio been confident” 1 
secretary of Nadir Si &h Th° u S 
a minister an 1 a panegyrist 1 e j 3 
much more faithful historian tl an 
Abul Teal and lua style in Sir ' 
Jones French translation at least 1 3 
much clearer and more compact 
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a contest within the old territory of Persia, they looked on with 
total indifference , and even when he had invaded their own 
territory and taken Cabul, they still expected that the mountain 
tribes between that city and Peshawar would check his further 
advance But the money which, in regular time, was paid for 
the purpose of keeping up an influence with those tribes, had 
for some years been withheld, and they had no inclination, 
if they had possessed the power, of interfering in favour of 
the Moguls It was therefore with dismay proportioned to 
their former supinenes3 that the Moguls learned that Nadu 
had passed the mountains, had defeated a small force under one 
of their governors, had thrown a bridge of boats ovei the 
Indus, and was advancing into the Panjab 

Notwithstanding a faint show of opposition, attempted by 
the governor of Labor, Nadir met with no real obstiuction 
till ho approached the Jumna, within one hundred miles of 
Delhi, when he found himself in the neighbourhood of the Indian 
army 

Mohammed Shah had at length exerted himself to collect his 
force he had been joined by A'saf Jah, and had moved to 
Carnal, whero he occupied a fortified camp Sadat Khan, 
the viceroy of Oudh, armed in the neighbourhood of this 
camp about the same time with Nadir Shah , and an attempt 
to intercept him by the Persians brought on a partial action, 
which ended in a general engagement Tho Indians would 
m no circumstances have been a match for the hardy and 
experienced soldiers opposed to them , and they were now 
brought up m confusion and without concert, A'saf Jah having, 
from some real or pretended misconception, taken no part in 
tho action 11 

The result was the rout of tho Indian army , Kham Do uian, 
tho commander in chief, was killed, and Sadat Khan taken 
prisoner , and Mohammed had no resource but to send A'saf 
.Jah to offer his submission, and repair himself, with a few 
attendants, to the Persian camp Nadir Shah received lum 
with great courtesy, and allowed lum to return on the samo 
day to his own encampment Ho did not on that account 
desist from pressing his advantages , for he soon after obliged 
Mohammed to join Ins aimy, and m this manner tho two 
kings marched on towards Delhi Different accounts are 
given of tho negotiations earned on during the interval, which 
were embarrassed by tho rivalry of A'saf Jah and" Sadat Khan , 

** Tho journal translated by Fraser writer m his camp states his whole 
(Life of A ddtr, p 154) makes Nadir s force, icAen at Pfshouxir, at 64 500 
whole army, with tho followers who lighting men and 4 000 followers, 
wero all armed amount to ICO 000, (Ibid pp 140, 141 ) 
but on enumeration, by a nows 
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but such intrigues could have no result of consequence, for 
Nadir had tho power completely in his own hands, and required 
no prompter to tell him how to cxctci e o it 

Tho army reached Delhi in tho beginning of March, when 
both kings took up their rcsidcnco m the royal palace Nadir 
distributed a portion of Ins troops throughout tho town, he 
ordered strict discipline to be observed, and placed safeguards 
m different places for the protection of tho inhabitants 

Thc&o precautions did not succeed in conciliating the 
Indians, who looked on tho ferocity of theso strangers with 
terror, and on their intrusion with disgust *’ On the second 
day after the occupation of the city a report was spread that 
Nadir Shah was dead, on which tho hatred of the Indians 
broke forth without restraint .They fell on all the Persians 
witlun their reach , and from tho manner m winch those troops 
wero scattered throughout tho city a considerable number 
fell sacrifices to the popular fury Tho Indian nobles made 
no effort to protect tho Persians , some o\tn gave thoso up 
to ho murdered who had been furnished for tho protection 
of their palaces ** 

Nadir Shah at first applied his whole attention to sup 
pressing the tumult, and though provoked to find that it 
continued during tho wholo night, and seemed rather to increase 
than dimmish, he mounted his horse at day break, in the hope 
that his presence w ould rcstoro quiet The first objects that 
met bis eyes m the streets were tho dead bodies of lus country 
men , and he was soon assailed with stones, arrow's, and fire- 
arms from the houses At last one of his chiefs was killed 
at his side by a shot aimed at himself , when he gave way 
to his passion and ordered a general mas°acre of the Indians 
The slaughter raged from sunrise till the day was far advanced, 
and was attended with aU the horrors that could he inspired 
bv rapine, lust, and thirst of vengeance Tho city was set on 
fire m several places, and was soon involved m one scene of 
destruction, blood and terror 

At length Nadir, satiated with carnage, allowed himself to 
e prevailed on by tho intercession of the emperor or his pnm e 
minister, and gave an order to stop the massacre , and, to the 
i me credit of bis discipline, it was immediately obeyed " 


” Fraser 

statesHhe number cut oil 
“""“If 281 of Mr Balfour a edition 
t'SS «>• translation 

„ ltl3 7 000 but doubtless from 
% n T° i th0pcess ) Scott (voIjl 
P ' Cl J) makes it 1 000 1 ^ 

Fraser, p 183 


30 Tho authentic accounts differ 
about the suspension of the mnssoc 
It is said that NAdir during tho who 
period sat m gloomy silenco in tn 
little mosque of Itokn ud doulo “ 
the Great Bazdr whero Alohammca 
Sh&h and his nobles at length too* 
courage to present themselves They 
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But the sufferings of the people of Delhi did not cease with 
this tragedy. Nadir’s sole object in invading India was to 
enrich himself by its plunder, and he began to discuss the 
contributions from tho moment of his victory. His first 
adviser was Sadat Khan : that nobleman died soon after 
reaching Delhi, when the work of exaction was committed to 
Sirbuland Khan and a Persian named Tahmasp Khan ; and 
their proceedings, which were sufficiently rigorous of themselves, 
were urged on by the violence and impatience of Nadir. 

They first took possession of the imperial treasures and 
jewels, including the celebrated peacock throne. They after- 
wards seized on the whole effects of some great nobles, and 
compelled the rest to sacrifice the largest part of their pioperty 
as a ransom for tho remainder. They then fell on the inferior 
officers, and on the common inhabitants : guards were stationed 
to prevent pooplo leaving the city, and every man was con- 
strained to disclose tho amount of his fortune, and to pay 
accordingly. Every species of cruelty was employed to extort 
these contributions. Even men of consequence were beaten to 
draw forth confessions. Great numbers of the inhabitants died 
of the usage they received, and many destroyed themselves 
to avoid tho disgrace and torture. “ Sleep and rest forsook 
the city. In every chamber and house was heard the cry of 
affliction. It wa3 before a general massacre, but now the 
murder of individuals.” “ 

Contributions were also levied on the governors of pro- 
vinces ; until Nadir was at length convinced that he had 
exhausted all the sources from which wealth was to be obtained, 
and prepared himself to return to his own dominions. He 
made a treaty with Mohammed Shah, by which all the country 


stood before him with downcast ej es, 
until Nadir commanded them to 
speak ; when Mohammed burst into 
tears, and entreated Nadir to spare 
Ilia subjects I wish there was better 
authority than Dow for this not 
improbable anecdote. The best 
account of the massacre is that of 
Hazin, who was an eye witness, and 
whoso narrative is copied, almost 
\erbatim, by the author of the Setr 
ul Mutakhenn ; and the journal of a 
native Indian who was secretary to 
Sirbuland, given by Fraser in Ins 
History of Nadir Shah. Tho suc- 
ceeding transactions (m some of 
wluch the writer must have been an 
actor) are minutely recorded m the 
same journal Hazin informs us the 
massacre lasted for half the day, and 
that the numbers slain were beyond 


calculation Traser makes the 
amount from 120,000 to 150,000 ; 
but tho author of the Nadirnameh 
seems nearest the truth, and probably 
below it, in stating that the slaughter 
continued for almost the whole day, 
and that about 30,000 persons were 
put to tho sword during the course 
of it Scott (vol a p. 207) restricts 
the number to 8,000, but he does not 
give his authority ; and it is incred- 
ible that so small a result should be 
produced by many hours of unre- 
sisted butchery by a detachment of 
20,000 men, whioh was the body 
employed on it. 

31 The words between inverted 
commas are drawn from Scott (vol. 
jn p 210) , but the substance is the 
same w all the narratives. 
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vu-^t of the Intht* u u» Cedul to him. He married his son to a 
pniict wt of tho houae of 'I imur, and at Kit he seated Mohammed 
on the tlirunc, mu»tc<l linn uith hi* own hand with tho 
orinincuU of the <ludi.ni, ami tiiju.ru.il all the Indian nobles 
to obey him implicitly, on pun of hn< future indignation and 
Ytngmicc 

At luigth he unrchul from Delhi, after a rtiidcnco of 
lift} eight diyi*. tarrying with him a taanure in money, 
amounting, by the lovu-tt computation, to eight or nino millicns 
blerhng, beit die Mn.nl millions m gold and wher plate, 
\nhnbIo furniture ami rich btutf-i of n try* description , and 
this does not include the jtvuls, wlm.lt uero inestimable. 
Ho also earned oil many th plumt-t, horses, and camels, and 
led away tho moat nkilful nurkuu n and artisans, to tho number 
of homo hundreds " 


CHAPTER III 

to Tin: wrvrii o* jioiummed siiiir 
ad 1739, aii 1151— in 17t8,iir.ll0l 

Deplorable con h lion of thotaptal and <f tin* cjm «v»— Internal diecnnoM 
~ 1‘roovding# of tho Murat « »*— II id lUo rv»uu * cJTiiimvo operation* 
— UticluAuaf Jalia |NMMM «. a l» 1741* a." 1 1-3-1 . rri»W 
b> \ uuf g #on. Nawr JanR—1 ,rnS *cd oflrnrs of H »jl f 

Unl.S ad 1740. fa .for, a ii 1153— lli* sous— War* in ti«C6ac» 
Uf ro in, l lUi death — U,th Y ngno— Hull tho Yb)*uM"“ “ 
Jmjcri— With tho Portuguo-s— lkdail Ran— Domett* cMnu« « 
lluji lido— n«, I Irtl null i — IU rIiuiI lloda— D- uoajI Ccitwir—Thiir 
intrigue* to prevent IlUajl suecvcding to tl o ofllco of pe'diwi— Sure 


* Tho \ATtotu sum* of monr j enu 
morated b> Scott amount to between 
AS 000 000 and £0 000 000 Tho 
Addirndmrfc bam fifteen crorca of 
rupee#, and trasor thirty crorc# 
of rupee# ami Hanwav, tlurtv 
««!?**** 1,0 estimates at 

£3 1 oOO 000 and all tlieso sum# nro 
tho wonty tdono Tiro impennl 

treasures must have been creatlv 
encroached on mneo tho re gn of 
Sh&h Jeh&a tho peacock throne, 
?««!?« «,£ 0 ' 0rn,cr estimated ot 

£0 000 000 is only valued in tho 
Nudtmdmeh, at $> 000 000 and in 
ocott only at £1 000 000 Many 
stories which were current at tlo 
time about tho causes of this mva 
ac ? P r cser\ cd m Dob s llmdo 
jjaj According to those narratives" 
N&dir was invited to India by A saf 
JAh and S4dat Khan, and the Iom 


of tho bat tlo of Gimid wus concerted 
between those chiefs, , 

rewarded their trencher} b> e P”. ® 
on their boards, and ordering tn 
to bo driven from Jus court, 
tw o nobles, thus disgraced, °P rw ” 
end their uliamo by a voluntW 
death but os they w cro m Ms, 
itch suspected tlo sincerity »» “ 
other they sent spies to di*co 
whether tlo resolution was cat 11 
into o fleet. A saf Jill, th® 100 . 
crafty of tho two took on innoce 
draught and soon after Pf®*® 0 , . 
to fall down dead , on winch Sad 
deceived by tho artifice, srnllowca 
real poison and forthwith e3r P^fj 
Tlieso fictions, liko many others w nici 
aro believed m times of agitation 
disappear when full light is thrown 
on tho ponod 
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u{ Balaji, August, AJ». 1740 — Balaji marches into MAUra — Revives 
lus father’s demands on tho court of Delhi — Invasion of Bengal by 
Raghuji Bosla — Tho emperor purchases tho aid of BAlajl by tho formal 
cossion of MAlwa- — Balaji defeats and times out Raghuji, a.d. 1743, 
AU. 115G — Fresh combinations against tho p<S$hwA — IIo bujs over 
Ragliuji by liberal cessions, ad. 1744, A.n. 1157— Raghuji again 
invades Bengal — His general murdered by tho viceroy, ad. 1745, 
A.n. 1 133 — Ho ultimately obtains tho chout of Bengal and a cession of 
Cattac — Affairs of A 'saf JAh — Re\ olt of NAsir Jang — A'saf Jah returns 
to tho Docknn — His death, Juno, A d 1748 ; JamAda’s Sant, A.ll. 
11G1 — Doath of Saho RAja, about December, a.d. 1749 — Intrigues and 
con teats for tho successiou — Boldness and address of Bulajt — Alleged 
abdication of SAlio in favour of Balaji — BAlajl takes possession of tlio 
government, A.D. 1750 — Marches against Salabat Jang, tlio son of 
A'saf Jah — Ho is rocnllod by tlio insurrection of TArA Bai and Damaji 
Gcikvvur — BAlnji seizes Damojl by treachery — SalAbat Jang advances 
on Puna — Superiority of tho invaders, JI Bussy, Nov ember, a d. 1751— 
Balaji is saved by a mutiny of Salubat’s army, a.d. 1753 — An armistice 
concluded — Transactions at Delhi resumed — Riso of tho Rohillas — 
Tlio emperor marchos against them, a.d. 1745, a.ii. 1150 — Fresh 
invasions from tho sido of Persia — Revolutions in that country — 
Tyranny of NAdir SliAJi — His fears of tho Shias — Ho puts out tho ejes 
of lus son — II 13 intolerable cruelties — His favour to the Afghans — Ho 
is assassinated by tho Persians, Juno, a.d. 1747 ; JamAda’s SAni, A.ll, 
1100 — Retreat of tho AfghAns — Ahmed KhAn AbdAli— Ahmed crowned 
king at Camlahdr, October, 1747 — Changes tho nnma of AbdAlis to Dur- 
rAnU — Ilis skiliul management of lus unruly subjects — His views on 
. India — Ho occupies tho PanjAb — Ho is repulsed by an Indian army 
under Princo Ahmed, tlio heir-apparent, March, a.d. 1748; Rabl 
ul awwnl 20, Air. 1101 — Death of Mohammed Shdh, April, a.d. 
1748; Rabi us SAni 20, a li. 1101. 

Fob somo time after Nadir Shah’s departure, tho inhabitants 
of Delhi remained in a sort of stupor. They had not yet 
recovered tho terror of tho past, and tho destruction of their 
fortunes : many of their houses were in ruins ; much of tho 
city was entirely deserted, and the whole infected by tho 
stench of tlio bodies which still lay unburied in tho streets. It 
was not till long after Nadir was gono that the court awoko as 
if from a lethargy. 1 Tho vio»v of tho empire which presented 
itself was ns full of ruin and desolation as the capital. Tho 
army was destroyed, the treasury emptied, the finances all but 
nnmhdatcd ; the Marattas still threatened on the south, and 
.tho only provinces which had not been laid waste by their 
ravages had now been destroyed by Nadir’s army. 

To these lumoidablc evils the court added internal dis- 
sension. The prevailing faction was formed of a few great 
families, who, from their Turk descent, wero called tho Turdni 
nobles: the heads wero the vazir Kamar ud din Khan and 
A'saf Jdh, and they were connected by intcrmajriagcs as well 
ns by party. To them were opposed all thooo desirous of 
supplanting them, or jealous of their ascendency, among which 
number tho emperor himself was thought to bo included. 

4 lr«wr. [Cf. tupra, pp. 407, 408 . — Ed ] 
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Tina divided government would have fallen an easy prey to 
the Marattas, had not circumstances procured >t a respite from 
the encroachments of those mvatkrs If the power of Nadr 
Shah had been underrated by the Moguls, it was probably 
quite unknown to Baji R io and ho seems to have been struck 
with amazement at the appearance of this terrible antagonist 
m a field which he expected Jo have traversed utioppo'ed 
His first thought was to suspend all his plans of acgrandizement 
and form a gcncrvl Icigue for tho defence of India ‘Our 
domestic quarrels (he writes) are now insignificant there 
is but one enemy in Huidostan ’ “Hindus and Musoul 
mans the wholo power of tho Deckan must assemble 1 
When ho was relieved from the fear of Nadir Shah, he returned 
to lus old designs He had a ground of quarrel with the Moguls 
as tho agreement made by A saf Jah had not been formally 
ratified by tho emperor and tho obv ious course for him vies to 
have enforced his claim at Delhi but ho was led to choose 
tho Deckan for the theatre of tho war that ho might be at 
hand to watch tho proceedings of tho Bosla of Berar and the 
Gcikvvar of Guzer it who wero plotting to overthrow his pouer 
under pretence of emancipating tho raja Ho disposed of the 
Bosla by engaging him in a remote expedition into the Carnatic 
and then attacked Nasir Jang tho second sou of A saf Jab 
who had been left m charge of Ins father’s government and 
was encamped with 10 000 men at Burhanpur Baji Rao 
at first surrounded him, and probably expected the samo 
success as ho had lately met with against A saf Jah himself r 
but tho young viceroy showed a vigour unusual to the Moguls 
of that day , and, being joined by a reinforcement he attacked 
the Marattas broke through their army, and had advanced 
to Ahmednagar, on his way to Puna, when Baji Rao thought 
it prudent to come to an accommodation with him The 
peshwa seems now to have been reduced to perplexity by the 
variety of embarrassments which he had brought on himself 
and. was returning to Hindostan (for what purpose is n0 ^ 
known) when his plans were arrested by Ins death, which took 
place on the Nerbadda 


He left three eons Balaji Rno who succeeded lum M 
™ i j 6 s na J Rao ' or na g°lra who was at one time much 
connected with the English and was the father of the last 
peshwa , and^Shamslur Bahadur to whom (though an lUegiti 


* Grant Duff vol j p 547 
He writes thus to hia spmtui 

m I / m k nvoh ed m 

Lk«!v b L and m , dlsa PP° ntmenta an 
kQ a tead y to swallow poison 


near the raja are my enemies and 
should I go at tins tune to Sattara 
they will put their feet on my breast 
I should be thankful if I could n ee 
death (Grant Duff vol 1 p W) 
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mate son by a Mahometan woman, and brought up in his 
mother’s religion) he left all his possessions and pretensions 
m Bundelcand J 

During the last years of Bap Rao’s administration he had 
been engaged in wars in the Concan They were chiefly 
conducted by his brother, Clnmnaji , and, from the position 
of Ins enemies in forts and islands, protected on one side by the 
sea and on the other by hills and jungles, required extra- 
oidmary exertions, and were attended with imperfect success 

These enemies were A'ngria of Colaba, the Abyssimans of 
Jinjera, and the Portuguese A'ngna, after his acknowledg- 
ment oh Saho Raja, remained in nominal dependence on the 
Maratta state, but employed his own resources with, little 
or no control His. piracies (which he called “ levying chout 
on^ the sea”) rendered him formidable to all Ins neighbours 
The English made repeated attacks on lnm, with considerable 
’naval forces, and on one occasion with the co operation of the 
Portuguese (a d 1719), yet failed in all their attempts The 
Dutch also sent a strong force against him at a later period 
(a d 1724), with equal ill success The peshwa interposed 
in a dispute between two brothers of the family, and received 
from one of the competitors two forts which they possessed m 
the Ghats (about a d 1734) The contest, however, continued , 
and the pdshwa, though latterly assisted by an English fleet, 
was unable to bring it to a conclusion till the time of Baji Rao’s 
death 4 * 

’ The wax with the Abyssmians was less successful Those 
Mussulmans were as powerful at sea as A'ngria They were, 
besides, in the practice of lavaging the Alaratta territories 
on the mainland, and had even seized on some of their forts 
The utmost result of the peskwa’s efforts was to procure 
forbearance from those aggressions (a d 1736) 8 

The war with the Portuguese originated m the contest 
between the A'ngrias (a d 1737) It ended in the loss of 
the Portuguese possessions m Salsette, Bassem, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Concan d 1739) The difficulties 
encountered by the Marattas in this conquest may be estimated 
from their loss at the siege of Bassein, which they themselves 
admit to have amounted to 5,000 killed and woimded * 

The storms which were gathering round Baji Rao at his 
death might have been expected to overwhelm his successor , 
but Balaji, however inferior to his father in other respects, was 
^afc least his equal in address , and the skill with which be availed 

4 Grant Duff [The two strongest bifled English and Slahratta force n. 

forts of the A ngnas Sevemdrug and 175 j and 1756 — Ed] 

\ lziadrug were taken by the com 6 Grant Duff 9 Ibid 
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himself of some favourable circumstances effected his deliver 
ance from the difficulties with which he’ was surrounded 
The dangers felt by Baji Rao, besides his ill success against 
Nasir Jang, were caused by his financial embarrassments 
and his domestic enemies The chief of his enemies were the 


pirti nidhi, Raghuji Bosla, and Damaji Geikwar The first 
was the old rival of his family * and, though much depressed 
was still formidable Parsoji, the founder of the Bpslaa 
afterwards rajas of Berar, was a private horseman from the 
neighbourhood of Sattara though he bore the same name with 
the house of Sivaji, there is no proof that he was of the same 
descent He however, rose to distinction , and, being one of 
the first to join Raja Saho when he returned from Delhi, was 
farther advanced by that prince, and invested with a right 
to collect all the Maratta dues in Berar and the forest countiy 
farther to the east Raghuji, his cousin, who was a favounte 
of Saho, and married to his sister in law, was raised to his 
station on his death in preference to his son, who ought to hare 
succeeded him Raghuji had given offence to the peshwa 
by levying contributions to the north of the Nerbadda in the 
tract which had been appropriated to the latter chief he 
was likewise an object of jealousy, from the apprehension that 
he might prevail on Saho to keep up the name of Bosla by 
adopting him The Geikwar had been the guardian, and was 
now the representative, of Daban, the chief of Gu/erat another 
of the peshwa’s rivals whose own ignorance and debauchery 
incapacitated him for business 

The last of Baji Rao’s difficulties arose from the enormous 
debts incurred in his military expeditions, which, from the 
exhausted state of the countiy and some changes in the mode 
of war, no longer paid their own expenses . 

His principal creditor, Baramatiker, was himself a man of 
some consequence, and of immense wealth , his unsatisfied 
demand had led to quarrels with Baji Rao, and Raghuji secured 
ms co-operation by promising to support his claims, and even 
o procure for him an indemnity, m the succession to the 
high office lately held by his debtor 

M h , as been mentioned was on an expedition to 
? nd ' va ? besieging Triuhinopoly, when lie heard 
to 3 death ■ and . although he instantly hastened 

lenvf* ^ oppose Balaji’s succession, he was obliged to 
also u™ greater P arfc of his army behind him , his vie»s» 
the “consistent with those of the pi rti nidlu as with 

mm la £ r n' a,ld he , had 'before no concert with that 
1 Damaji Geikwar was not ready to take the field, 
* Seo p 084 A *• 
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and Nasir Jang, who soon after rebelled against his father, was 
too much occupied to profit by the Maratta dissensions On 
the other hand, Balaji was* already near the capital he had 
been joined by a portion of his father’s troops, under his uncle, 
Chimnaji, and the rest were disposable and at hand the raja 
was surrounded by his creatures, and, above all, he was the 
’head of the Bramm party , arid as all the business, even of his 
enemies, was in the hands of that class, he had a prodigious 
advantage in every contest He was accordingly appointed 
peshwa, in spite of all opposition, and Raghuji returned to 
his army at Tn chi nopoly, whither Baramatiker, in this change 
of circumstances, was glad to accompany him Balaji, how- 
ever, did not fail to apply himself to the liquidation of his 
debts, a task for which he was much better fitted than his 
father 

After more than a year spent on internal arrangements, 
Balaji turned his attention to his claims on Hindostan, which 
had been encroached on by Raghuji Bosla For this purpose 
he procured from the raja a distinct assignment of all the 
Maratta rights and all tribute that might be collected to the 
north of the Nerbadda, excepting in the province of Guzerat 
To give reality to this grant, Balaji marched towards the point 
from which he could most easily check the interference of 
Raghuji he crossed the Nerbadda, took Garra and Mandala, 
and was about to move on Allahabad when he was recalled by 
an invasion of Malwa by Darnaji Geikwar from Guzerat 
Damaji, wbo perhaps bad no object but to make a diversion 
in favour of Raghuji, retired on his approach , and Balaji took 
advantage of bis position in Malwa to press the court of Delhi 
for a confirmation of the grant of that province, extorted 
by Baji Rao from A'saf Jab, which had remained in suspense 
during the Persian invasion His views on this subject were 
facnitatetf by those very errero a cAnrents of iJirgfrcrjr wAicft rt 
had been so much his desire to check 

This chief had, on lus return from the Carnatic, sent a force 
into Bengal, under his Bramm minister, Bhasker Pandit, 
which had ravaged the province, threatening the viceroy 
himself when his troops were dispersed, and retiring into the 
southern and western hills when lie was in force Ah Verdi 
Khan, 1 then viceroy, maintained a good resistance to Bhasker 
Pandit , but he was alarmed at the advance .pf Raghuji in 
person, and besought the emperor to afford him immediate 
assistance, if ho did not w ish to lose the province The emperor, 
conscious of his own weakness, (jrdered Safdcr Jang (who had 
succeeded his father, Sadat Khan, as viceroy of Oudh) to 

- • Called also Moliabut Jang 
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undertako tlio task , at the same time he took the more 
effectual measure of calling in the aid of Balaji Rao and 
purchased it by a confirmation of thG grant of Mala a * Nothing 
could bo more agreeable to Balaji Itao than this invitation 
Ho immediately marched by AHahdbad andBehar, and reached 
Murahidabud, the capital of tho province, in time to protect 
it from Raghuji, who was approaching from the south west 
He here received from Ah Verdi the pavment of an assignment 
granted to him by tho court of Delhi on the arrears of the 
revenue of Bengal , and being now zealous in tho cause which 
ho was so well paid for espousing, lie marched against the 
invader Raghuji retired beforo him, but a as overtaken 
and suffered a rout, and tho los3 of his baggage, before he was 
completely driven out of tho proviuce After this success 
Balaji returned to Malua, whence, after some time, he set out 
for Sattara 

His presence was at no time more required , for Raghuji, 
on his return from Bengal, determined to profit by Balaji a 
absence, and was on full march for the capital Daroajt 
Geikwar was also approaching from Guzerat, and the agent 
of tho pixti mdhi (who was himself disabled by sickness) was 
in active preparation to assist him Balaji must have formed 
a high estimate of the power of this combination, since he 
thought tho dissolution of it worth the sacrifice of those 
exclusive rights bejond tho Nerbadda for which he had so 
successfully contended He conceded to Raghuji the right of 
levying tribute m all Bengal and Behor, if not also in Allaka 
bad and Oudh By this adjustment tho other confederates 
were left without support , but it suited the peshwa’s projects 
to temporise with them, and the storm which threatened 
so much disturbance was thus quietly dispelled The con 
cession to Raghuji seems to have been dictated by sound 
policy his views were henceforth turned towards the east, 
and his designs on the succession to the raja appear to have 
been laid aside Bengal, indeed, soon afforded him sufficient 

employment 

Bhasker Pandit was again sent into that province, his 
operations m the field were successful , but he suffered himself 
to be inveigled into an interview with All Verdi, by whom 
he was treacherously murdered, and at the same moment his 


0 Captain Grant Duff states that 
the grant was no t confirmed until 
ex 5 uls ‘ on of Raghuji m 
f 1 ' ■*•>, and ,t may not have l, 

buttaT oSXfract of th * W 

vol „ ®L th ® F aa * 3 000 more to be paid by the 


Jam&dal awwal in the twen y 
fourth year of Mohammed Snftn 
reign which would bo about May* 
1742 B&lajl on his part was ^ 


n l ti r A , grant and 8 00Q 
P 15} bears the date of emperor 
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army was attache 4 and dispersed Bengal was thus, for a 
time, delivered from the Marattas But All Verdi’s chief 
support m hif wars had bein a body of Afghans, under a cele 
brated leader named Mustafa Khan and with them he now 
quarrelled A serious revolt ensued, of which Raghujx took 
advantage , and although the revolt was at last subdued, and 
many other vicissitudes befell the contending parties, yet 
Raghuji was so far successful m the end, that in ad 1751, 
not long before the death of Ah Verdi, he obtained a cession 
of Cattao (the southern division of Orissa), and an engagement 
for the payment of twelve lacs of rupees (£120,000) as the 
chout or tribute of Bengal 

During all this time the Marattas had been entirely free 
from disturbances on the side of the Moguls in the Deckan 
A'saf Jah had been recalled from Delhi, in a d 1741, by a 
revolt of his second son, Nasir Jang , and when it was sup- 
pressed, he was involved m disturbances in the subordinate 
government of Arcot,* which occupied him till he died, at 
the age of seventy seven 

His death led to contentions among his sons, which, being 
unconnected with events m the olher parts of India, and 
chiefly influenced by the Trench and English, will be best 
understood when we come to relate the proceedings of those 
nations 10 

The death of A'saf Jah was followed, before the end of the 
succeeding year, by that of Saho Raja , and the latter event 
produced the crisis for which the peshwa had all along been 
preparing, and which was to decide the future fortune of himself 
and his descendants 

As Saho was without issue it was necessary by the Hindu 
custom that he should adoyl a successor , and the same 
custom restricted the choice to his kindred The nearest 
kinsman, in this case, was the raja of Colapur , and his claim, 
m itself so difficult to set aside, was supported by a closo 
alliance with Sawatn Bai, the wife of Saho, and the rival and 
enemy of the peshwa 

Though the government was entirely in the hands of 
Balaji, the personal conduct of the raja was almost as much 
under the control of his wife the imbecility into which he had 
of hte years fallen rendering him incompetent to judge for 
hnnself There was, therefore, a continual danger of her 
prevailing on Saho to adopt the raja of Colap ut , and it was 
impossible for Balaji to anticipate her, as ho was unprovided 
with a claimant, and could not yet venture to seize on the 
government in his own name * In this perplexity he Ind 

* [So© ShU 8 Rut ,\o\ ill ch 2— Ed ] » v 0 ! id — Fd | 
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recourse to a stratagem well worthy of the subtlety of his 
class Tara Bai, the widow of Raja Ram, who had* so loDg 
maintained the claims of her son, <Sivaji II , in opposition to 
Saho, was still alive at an advanced age , and although her 
enmity to the peshwa was not abated, she was tempted, by the 
prospect of recovering her influence, to enter into the designs 
of that minister In furtherance of their project, a secret 
intimation was conveyed to Safio, that a posthumous son of 
Sivaji II had been concealed by Tara Bai, and was still alive 
Saho made known his supposed discovery to the peshwa, and 
it was determined to question Tara Bai It may be imagined 
that she readily admitted the fact , but the old story was 
treated with ridicule by the other party, and Sawatn Bai 
redoubled her vigilance to prevent the raja from acting on the 
delusion produced by it She was safe from an adoption which 
could not take place without a certain degree of publicity, 
but she was circumvented by a stroke of audacity for which 
she could not have been prepared it was no less than an 
assertion that the raja had signed an instrument, transferring 
all the powers of his government to the peshwa, on condition 
of his maintaining the royal title and dignity in the house 
of Sivaji through the grandson of Tara Bai It is said that 
this important deed was executed at a secret interview between 
Balaji and the raja but whether the signature (if genuine) 
was obtained by persuasion or fraud, when the deed was pro- 
duced, and how far its authenticity was admitted at the time, 
are left in an obscurity which is rendered more mysterious 
11 6 con ^ uc ^ °f Balaji and Tara Bai m circumstances which 
Will appear m the sequel 11 

At the moment of the death of Saho, the peshwd called in a 
resn force to Sattara, and seized on the head of the opposite 
fj, y then proclaimed the grandson of Tara Bai by the 
f *w Kam Raja> and took measures to promote the influence 
° a prmcess, with the intention of turning it to his own 
I^ e . ^ e , r , ^ kes f P re P ar ations, he summoned the great chiefs 

court, that the new arrangements might be confirmed by 
It -mb ° D Eamaji Geikwar did not attend, but 

mm,,Z, B0S a ap P c ? red an ally, and, after some afteted 
o?mci ° Bledged the of Earn Kaja The 

S™* 1 - were confirmed, and he received, 

- ti ff v ° f th6 lands of th ° P“*' n'dln, which were 
Various other chiefs received advantages 

revoluUon hut°Shat 1 1"* tllat author both wi th regard to the 

Grant Duff but I , h J realty of IUm 116 j a a descent and 

conclusions somewhat differJnt f *** t * 10 b°na fide consent of S6ho to the 

mewiiat different from transfer of the sovereignty 
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calculated to bind them to the new government , and, among 
others, Stndia and Holcar received assignments of the whole 
revenue of Malwa, except^ small portion gi anted to other 
chiefs 11 

The establishment of the peshwa’s authority was not 
effected without some attempts at insurrection, and was 
endangered by a temporary quarrel between him and lus 
cousin, Sedasheo Bhao , but it was at length so fully completed 
as to leave Balaji at liberty to engage in the affairs of foreign 
states He then undertook the cause of Ghazi ud dm Khan, 
the eldest son of A'saf Jah, against Salabat Jang, lus third 
son, who was in possession of the family inheritance, after 
the death of two other competitors, cut off during a civil 
war He had before transferred his residence to Puna, and he 
now left Ram Raja at Sattara in perfect freedom, but under 
the control of Tara Bai He then marched into Nizam’s 
territory, and was already in the neighbourhood of Salabat’s 
army when he received intelligence which obliged him to 
relinquish his undertaking, and to return by forced marches 
to his own country He had no sooner set out on his campaign 
than Tara Bai, whose ambition and violence were not tamed 
by age, secretly invited Damaji Geikwar to march with his 
army to Sattara at the same time she proposed to Ram Raja 
to assert his sovereignty , and, finding the raja averse to her 
design, she took advantage of the approach of Damaji to seize 
his person, and confine him in a dungeon She had it still 
in her power to have made use of her prisoner’s name instead 
of that she proclaimed him an impostor, and carried on the 
government without any ostensible authority but her own 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of the peshwa’s return, his 
officers had already more than once encountered the Geikwar , 
and the advantage, after some alternations of success, was on 
their sidn, when Bahru, arrived But that wily Bramin. trusted 
to other arms than the sword , he procured a meeting with 
Damaji, at which he treacherously made him prisoner attacked 
his army, thus deprived of their leader, and, in the end, com 
pletely broke up and dispersed his force Tara Bai, though 
stopped of military force, and founding no title on the raja’s 
pretensions, had still some inexplicable influence which pre 
vented the peshwa from crushing her She derived aid 
at the present moment from the advance of Salabat Jang, 
who invaded the Maratta dominions m Ins turn, and wa3 
more formidable than any of his predecessors since Aurangzib , 

11 Of £1 600 000 which formed the £100 000 to Puar and other chiefs 
whole revenue £750 000 was allotted (Grant Puff vol u p 40) _ » 

to Hfilcar £650,000 to Sindie, and 
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being accompanied by a Trench subsidiary force of 500 Euro- 
peans and 5,000 sepoys, under M Bussy, the most distinguished 
of the officers of his nation that ever appeared in India Though 
Balaji opposed the invasion with all the resources of Marat ta 
war, he soon learned their inefficacy against his new adversary, 
who repulsed his assaults, beat up his camps, and, before long 
established a general impression of his own superiority B) 
these means the army advanced to within twenty miles of 
Puna Balaji probably felt little uneasiness about his infant 
capital, but was alarmed by the discovery that the mvadera 
were in communication with Tara Bai and the rdja of Colapur, 
and made overtures for peace which were in the course of 
negotiation, when he was unexpectedly relieved from the 
presence of his enemies However superior to all parties in 
the field, Bussy was dependent on the civil arrangements of the 
prince with whom he served , and the mismanagement of 
Salabat and his ministers had embarrassed hi^ finances thrown 
his troops into arrears, and brought on such discontents that tho 
army became nearly ungovernable at the same time Raghuji 
Bosla (who had just obtained the cession of Cattac and tho 
tnbuto of Bengal formerly mentioned) broke into tho Nizdm’a 
part of Berar, took the forts of Gaueilghar and Namala, 
and threatened further" hostilities Salabat was therefore 
well satisfied to make up an armistice, and rnovo back to lus 
own dominions, where new troubles, in which the Marattas 
wero again actors, awaited him at no distant penod 

rnc division of India into several states, and tho necessity 
of pursuing their separate histones, mnko it difficult, at tins 
fi ^V 0 P rescrvo the order of timo, and have earned us on in 
io Maratta transactions for several a cars beyond tho date 
which thoso of Delhi bavo been brought down These last, 
how over, were for a long time of littlo importance On the 
departure of Asaf Juh for tho Dcckan (a d 1741), lus place 
!««n° Urt " as ll ta ^ en h Y his son, Glinzi ud dm, wlifeo political 

PET ' Wlh th ° vaz,r ’ Kamar din KMn.w as strengthened 

union m C ,n S , marne d to til0 daughter of that minister Their 
which 1 lc ? to I 0818 * many intnguc3 and combination 

aides h» Wlt 1 trcacher y and assassinations, on both 

ThooZ "°, rsl 'i™ 11 of former hiatorj 

of '“por'inco ttithin that period »as 'It* 

. ° »■> Afghan colony, tth,ch aequmal I»- 

° f Ga^ca from oi.ll. to >hc 
Thur chief naa a CDn - l( h' r 'i , >!o iiguro in later tier. 

Afghin otliccr ‘ in /“! llmnH1<i . n Hindu contort adoptidbian 
1 utufaeia end /i* 1 " ct> Uiinua.lt i« mostly composed of 
‘ " n, ‘ °"' lr ‘nhr» of the north cut Xhough no lonj 
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period had elapsed sinco their appearance as a state, they had 
already attained to considerable importance , and it required 
an expedition headed the emperor to bring them into 
temporary submission 

But a far more formidable combination of the same people 
was forming withm their nativo limits, and fresh invasions were 
prepared for India, by the death of her most dreaded enemy 

Though Nadir Shah had not attained to sovereignty without 
incurring all tho varieties of guilt by which that prize must 
bo purchased in tho East, and although ho had more than 
once given instances of barbarous seventy m his treatment 
of some offending towns, yet on tho whole up to tho taking of 
Delhi, ho was, perhaps, less sanguinary than tho generality 
of Asiatic monarchs, especially those of Persia But tho scents 
of spoil and slaughter to which ho was habituated together 
with tho intoxication of uninterrupted success, appear to have 
commenced an’ alteration in Ins character, which gradually 
changed him from a rigorous, but not unjust master, into a 
cruel and capricious tyrant These qualities did not at onco 
discloso themselves to their full extent The first years after 
his return from India wero occupied in the conquest of the 
kingdoms of Bokhara and Khanzm (which ho subdued and 
evacuated as be had done India), in an attempt to reduce tho 
lull tribe of Lezgi, and in three campaigns against tho Turks 
but when this war was terminated by a treaty, and tho mind of 
Nadir remained without a vent for its natural energy, it turned 
its powers against itself, and became tho abode of dark sus 
picions and ungoverned passions H 13 chief uneasiness arose 
from the religious prejudices of his countrymen Though 
ho had endeavoured to render tho Sunni religion more accept 
able and to give it something of a national character, by 
placing its estabhshment under tho special protection of the 
Imam Jafir, who was a descendant of Ah, and a favourite 
saint in Persia, yet he was aware that tho people wero still 
zealous Shias, and that tho feelings of the sect wero turned 
against him by tbo priests whose lands and stipends ho had 
confiscated immediately after his accession Ho therefore 
looked on every Persian as his enemy, but was especially jealous 
of hts eldest son, Reza Cub, who, he thought was the fittest 
instrument for the purposes of tho disaffected Ho had been 
wounded in a forest on one of his campaigns, by a shot from 
a secret hand , and although there was no reason to think 
that the assassin was not one of the enemy yet ho could not 
divest himself of tho belief that he was an emissary of the 
pnnee The working of these fedlmgs at last led him to put out 
the eyes of Reza Cull , and his remorse, instead of softening 
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his heart, exasperated his fury He now taunted all who 
entreated him for mercy with their failure to intercede when 
his own son was in danger His conduct became that of an 
open enemy of his species His cruelties were equalled by his 
extortions, and both were accompanied by threats and ex 
pressions of hatred against his subjects These oppressions 
led to revolts, which drew on fjesh enormities whole cities 
were depopulated, and towers of heads raised to commemorate 
their ruin eyes were torn out, tortures inflicted, and no man 
could count for a moment on his exemption from death in 
torments During the last two years of his life his rage was 
increased by bodily sickness, until it partook of frenzy, and 
until his subjects were compelled to lay plots for ridding 
themselves of a tyrant whose existence was incompatible with 
their own In his distrust of his countrymen, he had enter- 
tained a body of Uzbek mercenaries, and he had thrown himself, 
without reserve, on the Afghans, taking a pleasure in mortifying 
his old soldiers by a marked preference of their former enemies 
and his own He now began to harbour a design for employing 
these new allies in hostility to his own nation, of whom he lived 
in constant dread On the day before his death, while labouring 
under some presentiment of evil, he leaped on his horse m the 
midst of his camp, and was on the poipt of flying fiom his own 
army to take refuge in a fortress When his mind was some 
what calmed, after this act of madness, he sent for the Afghan 
chiefs, appealed to their fidelity for the preservation of Ins life* 
and concluded by instructing them to disperse his Persian 
guards, and to seize on his principal nobles These orders 
were not given so secretly but they came to the ears of those 
so nearly concerned , and as the night was to pass before their 
destruction was accomplished, they had time to anticipate 
it by the assassination of their enemy 

A number of the conspirators, among whom were the cap- 
tain of his guard and the chief of his own tribe of Afshar, entered 
his tent after midnight , and, although they involuntarily 
drew back when challenged by that deep voice at which the) 
had so often trembled, yet they soon recovered their courage 
Ono of them mado a blow at the king with a sabre, and brought 
him to the ground , he endeavoured to raise himself, an 
attempted to beg his life , but the conspirators only redoubled 
their blows until he expired — “ the boast, the terror, and tbo 
execration of ftis country ” “ 

On the next morning an attack was mado on the Persians 
! * P5ro Bazin (CtUret Edifiante*, boat account of that period Th® 
%ol iv ) This Jesuit, who accom, other authorities for his hiaton 
pnmed NAdir Shdh as his physician Sir John Malcolm’s Persia, the A <W‘ 
in tho last years of hi* life, gives tbo ndmth (translated by Sir " 
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by the Afghans, under the command of Ahmed Khan Abdali, 
who was Joined by the Uzbeks. It was made in the hope of 
being still in time to rescue the Shah ; but, considering the 
inferiority of the numbers of the Afghans, they may be reckoned 
fortunate in making good their retreat to their own country, 
near the frontier of which the death of Nadir took place. 1 * 

' Ahmed Khan was the son , 0 ! Zeman Khan, the hereditary 
chief of the Abdalis, who headed them on their first conquest 
of Khorasan. He was descended of the family of Sadduzei, 
which was looked on with a sort of religious veneration by 
their tribe ; and, although only twenty-three years of age, he 
had been distinguished by the particular notice of Nadir Shah. 1 * 
He had, therefore, already the command of his own tribe, 
which he hastened to confirm ; and, extending his influence 
'over the neighbouring tribes and countries, before the end of 
the year he was formally declared king at Candahar. From 
some superstitiohs motive, he changed the name of his tribe 
from Abdali to Durrani, by which it has been since known. 1 * 
He modelled his court on that of Nadir Shah, and assumed all 
the pretensions of that monarch, but exercised them with the 
moderation that was required by his circumstances! He was 
absolute in the plains and cities, as well as in Balkh, Sind, 
Cashmir, and other conquered provinces ; he left the Afghan 
tribes to their internal government, retaining only power 
enough to secure their contingents of troops or money, and 


and Hanway. Han way gi\es a 
different view of the transactions 
relating to Reza Cull, but Bazin’s 
is confirmed by the Nadimameh, 
which likewise gives a lively picture 
of the tyranny and atrocities of NAdir 
Shah (Livre vi. chap. xix. p. 398. 
Jones’ Works, vol. v.) 

14 An animated description of tius 
■tnrwqcnJ* fuitasih., mth t/i Vue wiiiucn 
and good order with which the 4,000 
Afghans conducted their retreat, is 
given by Bazin, who was a spectator 
of the action, “ au mili eu des balles 
et des sabres " 

18 The person of a Sadduzei was 
inviolable, and no officer, of whatever 
rank, could put an Abdali to death 
without the authority of a Sadduzei. 
I ha\o been led to think that the 
common story of Ahraod having been 
a macobearer of Nadir Shah origi- 
nated in the circumstance that the 
word “ chobdar,” which on the west 
of the Indus belongs to a few of the 
greatest officers of state (who carry 
wands or gold sticks), is m India 
applied to a common macebeajer ; 


yet it is not probable that one of those 
high offices would he conferred on 
the chief of a foreign tribe. Ahmed’s 
early history is well known. He was 
a prisoner with the Ghiljeis when 
Candah&r was taken by Nfidir Shah. 
That conqueror received him with 
favour, assigned him an honourable 
maintenance, and sent him to reside 
tii ’luicomW.'rkii \U£<Amifo7rt5t, ~vtb. "<j. 
of Jones, p 274) His object prob- 
ably was to keep him at a distance 
from his tnbe as long as the country 
was unsettled ; for it appears from 
a contemporary writer, who accom- 
panied the Persian camp, that 
“ N&dir ShAh always kept a watchful 
eye over him ; but the officers of all 
ranks treated him, in private, with 
great respect ” (Memoirs of Abdool- 
kereem, p. 176.) 

18 By an unaccountable confusion, 
the Indians sometimes call the 
TTurrAnia, Ghiljeis ; in the north they 
are also called Khoras&ms, but Dur- 
r/ni is the usual as well aa the correct 
appellation. 
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to preserve tranquillity Belochistan, Sistan, and some other 
places remained under their native chiefs, and owcd’allegiance 
and military service The dissensions of Persia prevented hia 
being disturbed on that side, and enabled him to take possession 
of most of Khorasan , but he saw the difficulties of further 
progress m that direction, and contented himself with pro 
tecting Shah Rokh, the son of Nadir Shah, m Jtfeshhed, while 
his own immediate dependencies were confined to tho east of 
that city It was to India that he looked for conquest, as well 
as for pecuniary resources and employment for his army , 
and his first operations in that kingdom, took precedence, in 
point of time, of the settlement of several of the other countnes 
just mentioned 

His coronation, indeed, was scarcely over, when he began 
his march for the east, and soon brought all the country up to 
the Indus under his authority The circumstances of tho 
Panjab invited his further advance The r viceroy was in 
revolt, and had no aid from Delhi, so that ho offered but a 
feeble opposition , and Ahmed, after taking possession of 
Labor and other towns on the road, pursued his march to tho 
Satlaj When he reached that river lie found the fords occupied 
by tho Mogul army, which had been tent from Delhi to oppose 
him, under Prince Ahmed the heir apparent, and tho vazir, 
Kamar ud dm Khan Though his force did not exceed 12 Ovd 
ifien, 1 ’ ho saw that his best chanco lay in the vigorous use of it 
he crossed the river where there was no ford, left the Indians 
in his rear, and took Sirhmd, where their baggage and stores 
had been deposited Among other advantages, of this success, 
he got possession of some guns, with which he was before 
entirely unprovided His boldness intimidated the enemy, 
who halted when they approached him, and intrenched their 
camp A small body of horse could do little in such circum 
stances , and although the Mogul vazir was killed by a cannon 
bail, while at prayers in his tent, yet his army continued to 
• rc P cl tho Durrams till the tenth day, when, after a general 
and desperate attack on tho intrench men fa, during which * 
party of them made its way into tho midst of the camp, 
assailants were totally repulsed and defeated, and compelled 
march °fl homewards during tho ensuing night 
Alio Mogul prince forthwith sent a viceroy to tho Panjab , 
but, as ho was immediately afterwards recalled to Delhi by the 

/rom W, | lh ii hla , numbo( ' 5 o had ‘ not more than 07 000 

/ Uh °, URh !t "1 >cl» would bo a greater army 

, ! f fore 1 0 crowed that of SI &.U but tllO W 

o«mn reduce*! ^ noceaBaril y lw IKfa Rehmtt translated by M r 

SttfiSS n,,nlh# LIhot e > %03 1,0 moro ST 000 

. id MuMkhenn says number of 10 000 men 2a) 
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illness of his father, Ahmed. Shah turned back before he had 
reached the Indus, and did not quit the Panjab until the now 
viceroy had engaged to pa^ a permanent tribute 

Mohammed Shah expired within a month after the battle 
of Sirhind, and was succeeded by his son, who boro the same 
name as Ins Durrani neighbour 


CHAPTER. IV 

TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE 
A D 1743, A.H 1101 — AD 1701, A.1I 1174 

Internal arrangements of the now king, a.d 1748 a it 1101 — Mtompt to 
subduo tho Itcluibm by Sofdor Jung, the vozlr, December, A D 1748 , 
ZI Ha], a.h 1101 — The vozlr marches against them in person and is 
defeated, a d 1750, A H. 1103 — He calls in tho Marattas, ad 1751 
A.H 1104 — 4^10 compel tho Rohdlas to submit — Defeat of tho im 
penal troops in Marwdr — Second invasion of Ahmed Shdh Durrdnf — 
Cession of tho Panjdb — Discontent of Safdcr Jung, tho vozlr — Ho 
assassinates tho emperor's favounto — Ghdzl ud din tho joungcr — 
Resists tho vazlr — Calls in tho ilarattaa and oxpols tho v azir — Tho 
emperor plots against Ghdzl ud din — Is dofoatod and deposed, July, a d 
1754, Shdbdn, A.U. 1107 — GhazI ud din, xazlr, September, a.d 1754, 
Zi Haj, A. 1 C. 1 1G7— His, violent government — His lifo in danger in a 
mutiny — His suspicions of tho emperor — His treacherous soizure ol 
Ahmed Shdh Durrani s governor of tho Panjdb, a d 1750, A.H 1170 1 
—Third mv asion of Ahmed Shdh — Ho takes Delhi — Mass acres and ex- 
actions— His return to Ins own dominions, about Juno, A.D 1757 , 
Shawwnl, a.h 1171 — His arrangements for tho protection of ATamgtr 
XL against GhazI ud dm — Nojlb ud doula, minister — Ghazf ud din 
apphes for tho assistance of tho Marattas — Proviou3 transactions of 
that nation — Ragoba, tlio pdslmd's brother, marches to support GhazI 
ud dm tho younger — Takes Delhi — Escapo of tho heir apparent and 
of Najlb ud doula — Ragoba takes possession of tlio Panjdb, May, a d 
17o8, Slid bun, a U 1171 — Plans of tlio Marattas for tho conquest of 
Hindoston — General combination of tho Mahometan princes — Tlio 
Marattas invade Rdbdcand, November, ad 1759, Jaradda 1 awwal, 
AH 1173 — Fourth invasion of Ahmed Shdh September, A.D 1759 , 
Moliarram a h 1173 — Murder of A laragir II by Ghdzl ud din, No- 
vember, a.d 1759, Rab! us Sdnl 8, a.b 1173 — Tho Maratta troops 
in Hmdostan dispersed by Ahmed Shdh — Pouer of tho Morattos 
at its zenith — Their array — Great preparations for tho contest in 
Hmdastan — Arrogance of tho commander Seddalieo Bhdo — Ho takes 
Delhi — Ahmed Blidh's negotiation with Shujd ud doula — AVho joins ' 
tho Maliomotan confederacy, July, ad 17C0, ZI Haj, A.H 1173 — 
Ahmed Shdh marches against Seddsheo Bhdo — His bold passage of tho 
Jumna, October 25, a d 1760 — Marattas retire to Pdnlpat, and intrench 
their camp — Their numbers — Force under Ahmed Shah — Protracted 
operations — Failure of tho Maratta supplies — Battle of Pdnlpat. 
January 0, ad 1701, Jamdda’s Sdnl, A.H 1174 — Destruction of 
tho Maratta army— Despondency of tho Maratta nation — Death of 
tho pdshwa — Dissolution of tho Mahometan confederacy — Extinction* 
of the Mogul empire 

Ahmed Shdh 

The return of the Afghan monarch to the Panjab, combined 
with his well-known power and activity, kept the new sovereign 
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in a state of continued anxiety, and obliged him to sacrifice 
a portion of his independence for the sake of such allies as 
might secure him from foreign conquest He therefore offered 
the appointment of vazir to A'saf Jah , and on his declining 
it (which was soon followed by his death), he invited Nisir 
Jang (who succeeded A'saf in the Deckan) to move to his 
assistance with all the troops he could assemble But it was 
not long before he learned that the Durrani king was occupied 
in the western part of his dominions , m consequence of which 
intelligence he was enabled to dispense with the aid he had 
solicited, and was left to make his internal arrangements 
m the way best suited to his own views He appointed 
Safder Jang, the son of Sadat Khan, to be vazir and as that 
nobleman retained his viceroyalty of Oudh, the first efforts 
of the imperial government were directed to the suppression 
of the Rohillas, who had again become formidable in the 
northern part of that province 

Safder Jang’s prospect was favourable, for All Mohammed 
was dead , and he engaged Caiam Khan Bangash, the Afghan 
jagirdar of Farokhabad, to conduct the war against his country 
men but Caiam Khan, though at fipst successful, lost his hfe 
m battle , and Safder Jang, disappointed in his mam object, 
turned his misfortune to account, by dispossessing the widow 
of his ally of the greater part of her territory Hi3 ungenerous 
conduct brought him no advantage the people of Caiam 
Khan’s country rose upon his agent, and called m the Rohilufi 
against whom the vazir was obliged to march m person H® 
was accompanied by a very numeious army, but so ill-di s 
ciplined, that they sacked their own town of Bara (so famous 
as being peopled by descendants of the prophet), and massacred 
many of the inhabitants who resisted the outrage It 18 D0 ^ 
surprising that such an army was routed by a very inferior 
orce The vazir himself was wounded , the Rohillas pro- 
ceeded to carry their guns into his country , and, though 
' * rora Lucknow and Belgram, they penetrated to 

Allahabad, and set the power of the vazir and the emperor 
alike at defiance 


Ja r" g 8aw k ,a embarrassments increasing, while Ins 
f ! C318t,n S tl ‘em was exhausted, and had recourse 
aLl,Pd h ^ m ar a iw lfi °*P ed,ent of calling in the Maratt-as Ho 

’nSh»aW ltvlli Ji R40 HoIcar and Je ‘“P a Sind,a <" hom lh ° 
Lv rece ” t! y, 1 back into Mulwaj, and induced them, 

Dart of C?' ° f a *" 80 subs ' d y. to join lnm with the greater 
of the Rcrvin 0rC fo ^l* 10 8 t amo means ho obtained a renewal 
°oufXaT :;i" S “ r “J of tl,c Jala, u ho had been to 

ate on the former expedition. With these auxiliaries, 
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ho defeated the Rohillas m a pitched battle, overran their 
country, and drove them into the lower branches of the 
Himalaya, which form their boundary on the north casp 
To satisfy the claims of the Marattas, he authorized them 
to levy their subsidy from tho conquered territory , and their 
ravages reduced it to a state from which it did not recover 
for years • 

By the activity of these plunderers, the Rohillas were 
reduced to such difficulties for subsistence, that they submitted 
to Safder Jang, and were content with tho assignment of a few 
villages for the mamtcnanco of their chiefs 1 

The little advantage which the Mogul government gained by 
this success was more than compensated by the defeat of the 
^governor of A]mfr, who had interfered in a civil war between 
two claimants to tho principality of Jodpur 

While the weakness of tho Mogul government was thus 
daily more displayed, intelligence arrived that Ahmed Shah 
Durrani had again invaded the Panjab ; and it was soon 
followed up by accounts of his having obtained complete 
possession, and by an ambassador demanding a formal cession 
of the province The visit of Nadir Shah was still sufficiently 
remembered to produce a ready compliance with the demand , 
and when the vazir arrived at Delhi with his Maratta allies, 
he found the arrangement concluded There is no reason to 
doubt that he would himself have agreed to it if he had been 
on the spot, or that he would have disregarded it, after it was 
made, if he had thought that he could gam by infringing it ; 
but he had other grounds of dissatisfaction with the court, 
and he made this cession, which he represented as degrading, 
the pretext of his complaints During his absence in Rohilcand 
his influence at court had been supplanted by a eunuch named 
Jawid, who was favoured both by the emperor and his mother 
Safder Jang, finding that his presence did not restore his 
authority, took a course which had become familiar at Delhi 
he invited Jawid to an entertainment, and had him murdered 
during the banquet The emperor was naturally exasperated 
at this outrage, and he soon got a suitable instrument to avenge 
him on the vazir Gliazi ud dm, the eldest son of A'saf Jah, 
had remained at Delhi during the first part of the contest 
between his younger brothers , but seeing an opening after- 
wards, he entered into a connexion with the p^shwa, and set 
off for the Deckan, accompanied by Holcar and Sindia He 
died soon after his arrival at Aurangabad , and lus son, a mere 
youth, whom he had left at Delhi, was promoted by the vazir’s 

v The Life of H&fiz Rehmet gn e3 an account more favourable to the success 
of the Rohillas • * 
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favour to the title of Ghazi ud din^ and the high office of 
commander m chief It was this young man that now guided 
the operations designed against lfis benefactor He was a 
specimen of such of the Mogul courtiers as were not quite sunk 
in sloth Restless and ambitious, as skilful in dissembling 
his passions as incapable of controlling them, he looked on 
perfidy and murder as the natural means of attaining bis 
ends, and was as reckless of consequences as regardless of 
principle 

The result of his measures was a ciyil war , not determined 
as usual, by a battle in the field, but carried on for sis months 
in daily combats in the streets of Delhi The factious Hostility 
of the parties was embittered by religious fury the vazir 
was a Shia, and the test-word of his sect, and that of the 
Sunnis, became the war cnes of the combatants on each sde 
At length, the vazir, finding his position becoming weaker, 
and alarmed at the approach of the Marattas under Malliar 
Rao, whom Ghazi ud dm had called in as an auxiliary, consented 
to make peace, retaining possession of tho provinces ^of Oudh 
and Allahabad Ghazi ud dm, thus relioved, and anxious 
to employ his Maratta friends, while ho revenged himself on 
a partisan of tho vazir, marched against Suraj Mai, tho raja 
of tho Jats, in the siege of whoso strong forts, especially Dig 
and Bhartpur, ho found ample occupation for Ins army hut 
the emperor was by this time moro disgusted with his arrogant 
and overbearing temper than ho had over been with S aider 
Jong , and moved out with what troops ho could assemble, 
on pretence of hunting, but really to profit by tho difficulties 
in which Ghazi ud dm was entangled So little judgment w as 
shown in his ill concerted operations that no i»tep had been 
taken to securo tho co-opcration of Safdcr Jang , and it di 
not require tho acuteness and activity of Gh&zi ud dm to turn 
tho wfiolo scheme against his enemy Without discontinuing 
tho sicgo on which lio was employed, ho sent lus Maratta 
confederate against Ahmed, but when ho heard that tho 
emperor was taken prisoner in tho battle which followed, h® 
repaired in person to tho camp, deposed tho captive king, a,, “ 
put out his c>es, as well as those of tho queen, his mother* 
no then fixed on one of tho princes of tho blood for successor 
ui tho throne, anti proclaimed him by tho titlo of A'lanigir H 
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dm took the office of vazir to himself, leaving Shuja ud doula, 
the son of Safder Jang, in possession of Ins father’s provinces, 
of winch he was unable to dispossess him A longer period 
of tranquillity now elapsed than might have been expected 
from the restless ambition of the new vazir , but his internal 
government was still as arbitrary as ever At length he pro 
voiced a numerous body of tropps to mutiny, and made himself 
personally so odious that he was seized by the insurgents and 
dragged through the streets without his slippers or his turban 
Though threatened with instant death, he continued to revile 
his captors, and to say that they should pay for their insolence 
with their heads At length he was rescued by the interposition 
of the officers , when he instantly ordered a massacre of the 
whole body, giving up their tents, horses, and property to 
plunder, so as not to leave a vestige remaining of the corps 

ATamgir, on pretence of saving the life of Ghazi ud dm had 
offered, while the disturbance was at its height, to pay the 
mutineers a considerable sum of arrears, if they would deliver 
their prisoner into his hands , hut the proposal served only 
to awaken the suspicions of the vazir, who took additional 
measures to guard against the possible intrigues of his nominal 
sovereign 

When interrupted by this adventure Ghazi ud dm was on 
lus march towards LAlior, and he now continued his progress 
Mir JIanu, the Mogul governor of the Panjab, whom Ahmed 
Shah had continued in hts office after the cession had died 
His son had been appointed his successoi by the Durrani 
monarch, but was an infant under the tutelage of his mother 
Tins state of things presented an irresistible temptation to the 
young vazir he immediately entered into a most amicable 
correspondence with the widow, claiming the hand of her 
daughter to whom he had really been affianced and advancing 
towards Labor as if to celebrate the marriage , when he had 
completely lulled all suspicion, he surprised the town and made 
the governess prisoner in her bed While they were conveying 
her to the camp she broke into invectives against the treachery 
of her son m law, and prophesied the rum of India, and the 
slaughter of its inhabitants, as the certain consequence of the 
vengeance of Ahmed Shah Her prediction was but too early 
accomplished , for Ahmed no sooner heard of the outrage 
offered to him than he flew to revenge it , and speedily effecting 
his march from Candahar, passed through the Panjab without 
opposition, and soon presented himself within twenty miles 
of Delhi Ghazi ud din having contrived to pacify the widow 
of Slir Manu and to procure lieu intercession, repaired at once 
to the Durrani camp, and received pardon as fai as lus own 


AAA 
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person Ahmed Shah, however, insisted on pecuniary com 
pensation and marched on to Delhi to enforce his demand 
Nearly all the horrors of Nadir Shah’s invasion were repeated 
on his arrival , for though not himself cruel like that monarch, 
he had much less command over his troops , and the city again 
became a scene of rapine, violence, and murder 

Nor were these sufferings confined to the capital,, Ahmed 
Shah sent a detachment of his army, with Ghazi ud din to 
levy a contribution from Shuja ud doula and marched himself, 
with a similar intention, against the Jats He took a fort 
called Balamghar after an obstinate resistance, and put the 
garrison to the sword , but the action which leaves the deepe-t 
stain on his character, or rather on that of his nation, was the 


massacre at Mattra This city (one of the most holy among the 
Hindus) was surprised by a light detachment during the height 
of a religious festival, and the unoffending votaries were slaugh 
tered with all the indifference that might be expected from a 
barbarous people, accustomed to serve under Nadir, and equall) 
filled with contempt for Indians and hatred for idolatry 
Meanwhile Ahmed himself was advancing towards Agra to 
which city, as well as to one of the Tat forts, he laid siege But 
by this time the summer was far advanced, and a mortality 
broke out among the Durrdms, who are incapable of bearing 
heat , ho was therefore obliged to bo content with tbo monej 
ho had levied, and to direct his course towards his own donun 
ions Before he went he married a princess of the house of 
an( * contracted another to Ins son, afterwards Timur 
oiiau , and having been entreated by the emperor not to lcaie 
imn at the mercy of the vazir, ho appointed Najib ud doulu, 
a itonula chief of abilities and of excellent character,* to be 
commander in chief at Delhi, in tho hope that his own 
Jn uence, even when at a distance, would render that nobleman 
a counterpoise to Gliazi ud dm » 

50oncr had 1,0 quitted India than Ghdzi ud dm onco 
S h,m . at dcfuln « Ho at I'aroUiibM nben tbo 
mint n t de P ar * cd and lie immediately gave tho appoint- 
chmf ^ f .n°. m T" dcr ,n chlcf to slimed Kbit Bangosh, tho 
he ... nm J’m 00- “! of Najib ud doula But u 

li mini If l )B I] lcIcnt| y i »trong to offect another revolution bj 


» rrt* ^ p aai not*.— f d 


j mkJ SltAii <LJ not 1*»\ o D»tW. 
Oi«i tho wltola npedittuo U> Ajjr** 
»ell u i|*t in Mattr*. » u *' wa * 
M*nd*l Ly Mini if JvltAn KL*J4. 
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Although Balaji made peace with Salabat Jang (as has been 
stated) in the beginning of ad 1752, it was no obstacle to hi3 
entering into fresh intrigued with Ghazi ud din the elder , the 
brother and competitor of Salabat. On the arrival of that 
prince from Delhi, Balaji joined him at Aurangabad, with all 
his forces , and so numerous was the combined army that 
even the aid of Bussy might* have been insufficient to have 
saved Salabat Jang, if the danger had not been averted by the 
sudden death of Ghazi ud din After this Balaji became 
involved in affairs to the southward, and transactions with the 
French and English, which will be best related with the history 
of those nations But as Ins government got settled at home, 
he ventured to release Damaji GeiLwar, and to avail himself 
of his assistance in settling the province of Guzerat He made 
severe terms, involving payments and reservations which led to 
many disputes uj the end , but at first all went prosperously 
Damaji set out in company with the peshwa’s brother, Ragoba 
(ad 1765), and they soon reduced the whole province to 
complete subjection and obedience. Ragoba next levied con- 
tributions on the Rajput states, and returned through Malwa 
to the Deckan. In the end of ad 1756 he was again sent 
into Malwa ; and it was to him that the present application 
was made by young Ghazi ud din Supported by this ally, 
the vazir advanced on Delhi, occupied the city, and laid siege 
to the fortified palace, which held out more than a month 

It was, nevertheless, evident that Najib ud doula could no 
longer withstand his enemies , and the emperor had already 
taken the precaution of sending his son, afterwards Shah 
A 'lam, to a place of safety , the escape of Najib himself was 
the principal difficulty remaining, and it was accomplished 
by means of a bribe to Malhar Rao Holcar. The emperor 
then opened his gates and received Ghazi ud din as his vazir 
Haph ud doula retired to his own country, which was about 
Seharanpur to the north of Delhi, and divided from Rohilcand 
by the Ganges 

After the taking of Delhi, Ragoba remained encamped near 
that city, until he was called away to an important and easy 
conquest. When Ahmed Shah withdrew from India m the 
preceding year (a d 1757), he left his son Timur m charge 
of the Panjab, under the guidance of Sirdar Jelian Khan. 
Their most dangerous opponent was Adin a Beg, a man of a 
turbulent and artful character, who had been deputy to Mir 
Manu, and whose intrigues had mainly contributed to the 
various disturbances and revolutions in the Panjab. Ho bad 
fled from the province when it was occupied by Ahmed Shah, 
and now returned for the purpose of continuing his factious 
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designs He first employed Ins influence wtth the Sikhs, 
who had recovered their strength during the past disorders, 
but rot finding their pow er sufficient for his purpose, he applied 
to Ragoba, and pointed out the ease with which he might gam 
a rich prize for his countrymen Ragoba marched accordingly, 
took possession of Labor in Slay, 1758, and occupied the whole 
of the Panjab, the Durrams retiring across the Indus without 
attempting a battle The government was conferred on 
Adm a Bdg , and on his death, which happened soon after, 
a native Maratta was appointed his successor Before this 
change, Ragoba had set off for the Deckan, leaving the Panjab 
in temporary security, and the Maratta affairs prosperous 
in other parts of Hindostan "A force had marched from Delhi 
under Dataji Sindia, for the purpose of pursuing Najib ud 
doula into his retreat , and Najib unable to resist, left his 
country to be plundered and took post at Sakertal, a defensible 
ford of the Ganges He maintained himseff with difficulty 
in this position through the whole of the rainy season , and 
during this period there was time to mature a combination to 
which all the neighbouring princes were called by a common 
and urgent danger 

Tlie Marattas were already masters of the Panjab they 
had concerted with Ghazi ud dm a plan for taking possession 
of Oudh , and they talked without the least reserve of their in 
tended conquest of the whole of Hindostan The apprehensions 
excited by this state of things induced Shuja ud doula to forget 
his old enmities, and to enter into a league with Najib ud 
doula and his former opponents, the Rohillas, the most consider 
able of whom was Hafiz Rehmet Khan As soon as Dataji 
S ndia was apprised of this confederacy he detached Govind 
Kao Bondela * to invade Rohtlcand So effectually was the 
order performed that 1,300 villages were destroyed in little 
more than a month, while the Rohillas were obliged to retreat 
tor safety into the mountains They were relieved from this 
distress by Shuja ud doula. He marched from Lucknow 
immediately on the invasion, surprised the Marattas, and drove 
tnem with heavy loss across the Ganges Dataji Sindia fl 
weakened by the losses of his detachment , hut ho 
annrnnl T 8 a T m ?" 0 for desiring peace, m the reported 
nronotd i^ med , S ^ ah Cabul terms were therefore 

COnf “’ f d “ PCaC ° 

a r„i. , waa ot no long continuance ‘ 

Afghan king was occupied in the north western part of 

In* CdlpL , „ . 

and ancestor ol « 0 Ut^cl 'of D Iff*” Mt “ dLhcr *• ftnd Gr “ nt 
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his dominions, when his son was expelled from the Panjab 
(a d 1758) , and when about to march to recover that country, 
he was arrested by the revolt of Nasir Khan, the ruler of the 
Beloches, who made an attempt to establish his entire inde 
pendence The operations necessary to place the affairs of that 
country on a satisfactory footing delayed Ahmed Shah for a 
considerable time , after which he moved by the southern 
road of Shikarpur to the Indus , and, marching up that river 
to Peshawar, he crossed it in the month of September, and 
advanced into tho Panjab The Marattas offered no opposition 
and he avoided the swollen rivers and exhausted country by 
keeping near the northern lulls, until he crossed the Jumna 
opposite Seharanpur During the Shah’s advance, Ghazi ud 
din, mindful of ATamgir’s connexion with that monarch and 
with Najib ud douh, took alarm at the thoughts of his intrigues 
and his vengeance He therefore at once gave orders for his 
assassination, and raised another member of the royal family 
to the tlirone * This prince’s title was never acknowledged 
Shah Alam, the heir apparent, was absent on a scheme for 
getting a footing in Bengal , and the confederate princes earned 
on their operations without any ostensible head 1 

At tins time the Marattas, though not supported by their 
allies the Jats, had 30,000 horse of their own in the field , 
but they were m two bodies, at some distance from each other , 
and tho hatred of the country people, who were exasperated 
by their depredations, kept them m ignorance of the movements 
of the enemy Ahmed Shah came suddenly on the body 
under Datajx Sindia, and so effectually surprised it that the 
chief and two thirds of the force were cut to pieces on the spot 
The other division, under Maihar Rao Holcar, was still at a 
distance, and commenced its flight towards the country south 
of the Chambal it was drawn from the direct Ime by the 
temptation of plundering a convoy, and was overtaken and 
almost destroyed by a Durrani detachment which had made a 
prodigious march for the purpose * Long before these reverses, 
Ragobx had arrived m the Deckan The glory of his conquests 
did not reconcile the Maratta court to the financial results 
which they produced instead of an ample harvest of plunder, 
as used to be customary, ho had brought homo near a million 
sterling of debt This unproductive campaign appeared to 
more disadvantage when contrasted with that in which the 
pcslvwa’s cousin, Scdasheo Rao Bhao * (best knbwn in India as 
“ the Bhao ”), was engaged he had remained as home minister 

•[Sfuhyla eunnat, tho son or tprocaedings are from Afgh&n account* 
grandson of C&mbakhsh —Ed } * Setr ul WuJdfcAerfn Grant Duff 

T SeirulMuldthcnn. Ahmedbh&b s * [The son of ChimnajL — E d J 
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and commander-in chief in the Deckan, had just obtained 
possession of Ahmednagar, and was on the eve of a settlement, 
afterwards concluded at U'dglr, <. by which teratonal and 
pecuniary cessions of great extent were obtained from Salabat 
Jang, and such a burden imposed on the Mogul government in 
the Deckan as it was never able to recover This contrast led 
to jealousy on the part of Ragojia, who, to Sedashtt)’ s remon 
strances on the profusion of his expenditure, replied that the 
Bhao had better undertake the next expedition himself, when 
he would find the difference between that and serving in the 
Deckan Sedasheo took him at his word, and an exchange of 
duties was forthwith agreed on 

The Maratta power was at this time at its zenith Their 
frontier extended on the north to the Indus and Himalaya, 
-d south nearly to the extremity of the peninsula , 

ah territory within those limits that was not their own 
paid tribute The whole of this great power 1 was wielded by 
°n e n fl nd a settlement had been made with Tara Bai, by 
winch the person of the raja was consigned to his nominal 
minister, and all pretensions of every description were con 
centrated m the peshwd * 

The estabhshments of the Maratta government had in- 
creased with its power Its force was no longer composed of 
predatory bands alone , it included an army of well paid and 
cavalr y in the direct service of the state, and 
u,uuo disciplined infantry, who, though a very imperfect 
copy o that commanded by Europeans, were far superior to 
any infantry previously known in India 
xv . , ^rattas had now also a tram of artillery surpassing 
anr i ° e which they had so long regarded with awe 

even endeavoured to assume the pomp which 
and j nStlC t ^ e,r nv als Rich dresses, spacious tents, 

thetr caparisons became common among them, and 

This ah and f etlnuea were formed on the Mogul model 
neshwa nnrfu S^atness did not seem misplaced in the 
race TreDarpd 3 r m A 8ter8 - who were Concan framing, a comely 
to take un ^ “hdness aQ d gravity of their manners 

but it eat ver/iUorTthfiTni 3117 appearance of incon S rU1 ^ ' 

figures and vnimr ° httle active Marattas, whose sturdy 
a lud,croa3 ,o ‘" c,r 

• Chiefly GrlLrT natl ° n possesse d. either of power or magni- 

t , h , at - though^ UiL Gl p2»w!i a Jf°ops, and continued to submit 
held all the power theif»l*.f* t J lclr receipts and disbursements to 
«ado out all C ‘ ho Sa ^ra nijas to the %cry Ia»t 
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ficcnco, was brought forth to givo weight to Seddaheo Bhao. 
Tho nows of the misfortunes of Sindia and Ilolcar was only 
a fresh stimulus to oxer/ion ; and it seemed to bo resolved, 
by ono great and decisive cilort, to put tho finishing stroke 
to tho conquest of Hindostan. 11 

Tho prince thus elevated was naturally haughty and over- 
bearing, ^>roud of tho now greatness of his family, and puffed 
up by recent success into an overweening confidence in his own 
abilities, both as a statesman and a soldier. Ho was accom- 
panied by Wiswas Kao, tho peshwa’a youthful son and heir- 
apparent, and by all tho great Brarnin and Maratta chiefs 
without exception. Many ltajput detachments were sent to 
join him as ho advanced, and Surnj' Mai ia said to have rein- 
forced him with a body of 30,000 Jats. 

This experienced old chief, who had long been accustomed 
to act with tho Marattas, took occasion to advi&c tho Bhao to 
leave his infantry and guns, and all his heavy haggnge, in tho 
Jat territory, where it would bo protected by strong forts, to 
advance with his horso alone, to harass his enemies in tho 
Maratta manner, and protract tho war until tho DurrAnis, who 
had already been many months in India, should bo constrained 
by tho climato to withdraw to their nativo mountains. This 
prudent counsel, though seconded by tho Maratta chiefs, was 
at one o rejected by their commander, who looked down on a 
victory obtained by auch means, and who also attached an 
unduo importanco to his regular infantry and guns. This was 
not tho only occasion on which ho slighted Suraj Mai, whom 
ho treated as a petty zemindar, incapablo of judging of politics 
on a largo scaJo. Ho also offended hia Maratta chiefs by his 
Bramin prido, as well as by his imperious manner of exercising 
his command, and tho absenco of tho freedom and familiarity 
to which they were accustomed in their leaders. In this manner 
he advanced to Delhi, w-hich was held by a small garrison of 
pam fn& and their partisans, Ghdzi ud din having taken refugn 
in tho Jat country.* Tho great extent of the city walls enabled 
a party of Marattas to climb up a neglected bastion, and tho 
citadel yielded to tho artillciy after attempting a (short defence. 
The Bhao made an injudicious as well as ungenerous use of 
this conquest. Ho defaced tho palaces, tomb*, and shrines, for 
tho sako of tho rich ornaments which had been spared by the 
Persians and Afghans. Ho tore down the diver ceiling of ii* 
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nmLf.i“, U „'!,' C11C0, 7 IUCh , was comed mt0 seventeen lacs of 

old) and nn^lTTlf °“ thl ; throne (n0 !onger 80 P recl ° us as of 
old) and on aU other royal ornaments He even proposed to 

proclaim Wiswas Eao emperor of India, and was only prevailed 
on to postpone tire measure until ho Bhould have driven the 
? , Ind “ 3 AU these Proceedings alarmed and 

SuraJ Ma who was Willing to go to ectremities 
, 8 ow ? near neighbours He soon after entered on a 
ere consultation with Shuja ud doula, and withdrew to his 
«r erntory without °P enI y renouncing his alliance with the 
Marattas The Bhao affected to treat this defection as a 
matter beneath Ins notice 

. time the Shah was cantoned for the rains at 
r?r u r ° n frontier of Oudh, whither he had been 

an important negotiation He was sure of cordial 
of anC ° ^ an ^ the Rohilias, but the co operation 

Ud , a was h y n ° means equally certain Though 
inters! er Could n .°t declare against the Mahometans his 
S ' f counselled neutrality, and he had an hercditaiy 

Safder T^ 011 u°j J l 0mmg Ahmed Shah * t0 svh0m hi3 father > 
him tw *i, g oi a r j een °P enl y opposed It was to influence 
with „ Shah advanced t0 Anupshehr , and this movement 
for tL persuasi °n of Najib ud doula who paid him a vwt 

'Uussulm P i m r ^°u s ’o 8llCCeed ' !d P rocl,rm 6 h ' 3 secession to the 

Marattss V ^u* le i! eS3 U P a c0Dst anfc commumcation with the 
whl “ h “'g 1 '* cervo to secure an accommodate if 
overture, 'l, f nd W “l m the meantime a useful channel for 
Afte? th ?, Ween ‘ hat P e °P>° ™d Shah " 
prevented arrangement was concluded, Ahmed was still 
but before thaf^P 8 tbo V1 °lence of the periodical rains 

andmrh^‘S^ CU r rhcbrok0U ^ SCan TTd‘ 

hy heannu thnf * 1 , » ^ 1S movement was accelerated 

attack Xl th " B ^° had sot out with a picked force , to 
whoro there was a TIm^ 0 Jumna - E1I *y miles abovo Delhi, 
tion On reaching .w m g am3 °n, under an ollicor of distinc 
stiU swollen and r,n,!) ,. nrer ’ near tlle capital, he found it 
of a ford, until ho ernf proceeded up the banks in search 
cation to hear thtrt, th» T i un . J P ura » where ho had themortifi 
gamson put to the <mnJf ac S, bad been taken and the whole 
almost before his eves ^ arj J6 etI afc this disgrace, inflicted 
, ”£170000 ckiui w h ° S lah passcd tho nver « bctuccn 

voL », tho £170 000 include nil tie 

* “«>d6 of tho Dcch^ Z!> r lat ° in tl o palace. 
bh “is ?”,■««. "i R4i the author of the 


' tD f CtMtnuff ihu r f t ! V * Woa 000 ortho ngenta to 
wua mUsrcoume 
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fording and swimming , and though ho lost many men m this 
bold undertaking it made so great an impression on the enemy 
that they hastened to remcft'e out of his reach, and soon retired 
to Pampat, where they threw up works round their camp, 
encompassed by a broad and deep ditch, and protected by their 
numerous artillery The Bhao’s force consisted of 55,000 
cavalry i» regular pay, with r*t least 15,000 predatory Maratta 
horse, and 15,000 infantry, of whom 9,000 were disciplined 
Sepoys, under Ibrdhim Khan Gardi a Mussulman deserter 
from the Trench service Ho had 200 guns, with numerous 
wall pieces, and a great supply of rockets which is a favourite 
weapon with the Marattas These troops, with their numerous 
followers, made the numbers within his lines amount to 300 000 
men u 

Ahmed Shah had about 40 000 Afghans and Persians, 

13.000 Indian fyorse, and a force of Indian infantry estimated 
at 38,000, of which the part consisting of Rohilla Afghans 
would be very efficient, but the great majority the usual 
rabble of Indian foot soldiers 11 He had also about thirty 
pieces of cannon of different calibres, chiefly belonging to the 
Indian allies, and a number of wall pieces 

The inferiority of the Shah’s force making an attack on the 
enemy’s camp impossible, he was obliged to encamp also, 
and to throw up lines round his army The occurrence of a 
general action being thus suspended, the Bhao’s prospects 
were by no means unfavourable He had ordered Govind 
Rao Bondcla to collect wbat troops be could on the lower courso 
of the Jumna, and that chief now appeared with 10,000 or 

12.000 horse in the rear of the Durrani camp He kept at a 
safe distance from the army, but spread over the country in the 
Maratta manner, so as to intercept all supplies It is probable 
that the Bhao employed his own light cavalry in the same 
manner , for, before much time had elapsed, the Mussulman 
camp began to suffer severely from the scarcity of provisions 


u Grant Duff agrees with Cisi Jtii 
m making the paid horse and infantry 
70 000 as above and estimates the 
predatory horse and followers at 
200 000 Casi Rdi states the whole 
number at 600 000 (Asiatic Re 
searches vol m p 123 ) 

** The accounts of the DurTanls 
themselves make the number of the 
army that crossed the Indus 63 000 
but from a comparison with Nadir 
Shah s force and that of Sh&k 
Zemin in later times, as well as from 
the incorrectness of Asiatic muster 
rolls I conceive the amount to be 


much exaggerated There roust also 
have been a great reduction from 
garrisons in the Pan jab and other 
places casualties in action and 
deaths from tha climate during the 
hot season and rains so that I think 
40 000 a sufficient allowance for the 
Afghdns The Indian numbers are 
from Cisi Rai S fujA ud doula had 
only 2 000 horse and the same num 
ber of foot Cdsi Rii s statement, 
that the Durrinis had forty guns of 
iheir own is quite contrary to their 
own account and to all probability 
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But although tho Durrams were not accustomed to the 
desultory warfare used by the Marattas, they made up for 
their deficiency by the bold and 1 rapid movements of their 
detachments and on this occasion a body of their horse, under 
Attai Khan, the grand vazir’a nephew, made a march of upwards 
of sixty miles, surprised Govind Rao’s camp about daybreak 
and completely destroyed his party Govind Rao hinrself falling 
in the action When the Durrams had got the command of 
the open country, the Bhao soon felt the difficulty of his 
situation, enclosed in a fortified camp with such a multitude 
as he commanded 

The Marattas are excellent foragers Eveiy morning at 
daybreak long lines of men on small horses and ponies are seen 
issuing from their camps in all directions, who return before 
night loaded with fodder for the cattle, with firewood tom down 
from houses, and grain dug up from the pits where it had been 
concealed by the villagers , detachments go to a distance for 
some days, and collect proportionately larger supplies of the 
same kind , and convoys, each of many thousands of oxen 
are also brought m from remote countries by banjaras, a sort of 
camp gram dealers, who partake of the character of the soldiery 
more than of the mercantile body All these resources were now 
cut off , and after the Marattas had entirely eaten up and 
consumed the town of Panipat, which was within their lines 
they began to feel the severest pressuro of want 

While things were tending to this conclusion, neither party 
was inactive m its efforts to hasten the crisis Continual 
skirmishes went on between the armies the Marattas mado 
three vigorous attacks on the Durrani lines , convoys mo 
always attempting to make their way into the camp and 
though one charged with treasure from Delhi fell into the bands 
° ^ it ™fhdns, others were secretly forwarded by Suraj Mai 
ana the Rajput chiefs , and as tho Bhao boro his difficulties 
wi ignity and resolution, their extent and daily increase 
wero unknown to his enemies In theso circumstances, llw 
inman allies lost all patience, and weaned Ahmed Shah with 
tncir importunities that ho would put an end to their fatigues 
a^mattr^n/ 0 actl0 ^ b ut bis constant answer was, “This is 
affairs do ^ ar y° u aro not acquainted In other 

vSd Tont ™, y r, PlCaS ,' !> but lc “' 0 th ' s to me ” Uo bad a small 
2,2 '"‘‘I! 1 * 1 "» fr °nt of ha entrenchment, to duel, ho 
"nd^hemll ^ mo ;™ns t.me for prayers at daybreak, 

o™ bon- wi 8 ?"’'?! Y rc , tumcd “> dmo m the e> enmg He »« 
for ll ‘° "holo day, visiting Ins pasta, and re- 

luilca a ilnv “ n , d '’ ovcr rodo less tllul1 fift y or *“ ty 

y At night ho placed a picket of 5,000 horse as near 
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as he could to the enemy, while other parties went the rounds 
of the whole encampment “ He used to say to the Hindostam 
chiefs, * Do you sleep , I* will take care that no harm befalls 
you * , and, to say the truth, his orders were obeyed like 
destiny, no man danng to hesitate or delay one moment m 
executing them ” 11 

During this time the Bheo’s embarrassments became daily 
more urgent , and he made frequent applications to Sfauja ud 
doula through Casi Rai (the author of our narrative) to mediate 
a peace between him and the Mussulmans When his proposals 
were made known to the Shah, he replied that he was only an 
auxiliary, and had no views of his own , that he claimed the 
entire control of the war but left the Hindostam chiefs to carry 
on their negotiations as they pleased The majority of those 
chiefs were well disposed to an accommodation, which would 
have been particularly acceptable to Shuja ud doula , but 
Najib always steadily opposed the overtures, and succeeded in 
impressing on the rest the ruin to which they would be exposed 
if the Shah left India while the Mantta power was still entire 

It is not difficult to conceive what must now have been the 
state of the Maratta host, cooped up amidst the stench of a 
blockaded camp, among dead and dying animals, surrounded by 
famished followers, and threatened with the terrible consum 
mation of the evils which they already Buffered Among their 
last efforts they sent out a foraging party, with innumerable 
camp followers to endeavour to bring in some relief , but the 
helpless crowd was discovered by the enemy, and slaughtered 
in prodigious numbers On this the chiefs and soldiers sur 
rounded the Bhao’s tent in a body , they said that they had 
entirely exhausted the last remains of their provisions, and that 
it was better to run any risk in the field than to perish in misery 
The Bhao agreed to their wish they all partook of bitel leaf, 
and swore to fight to the last , and orders were given to make 
the attack on the next morning before daybreak 

In this extremity the Bhao wrote to Casi Rai a short note 
with his own hand “ The cup is now full to the brim, and 
cannot hold another drop If anything can be done, do it, 
or else answer me plainly at once , hereafter there will be no 
time for writing or speaking ” 

Casi Rai was communicating this note to Shuja ud doula, 
about three m the morning, when hia spies came to report 
that the Marattas were getting under arms Shuja immediately 
repaired to the Shah’s tent, and desired he might be awakened 
without delay The Shah soon made his appearance, ready 
dressed , and, mounting a horsfe which always stood saddled 
« C6su Rai 
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by his door, bo rodo towards tlio enemy, ordering his own 
troops out as bo advanced 

One of bis first steps was to senti for Casi Rdi, and interro- 
gate bim about the source of tho intelligence be bad com 
inumcatcd This ho did as ho was moving forward, until, 
about a inilo from tho camp, bo met 6omo Durram horsemen 
loaded with plunder, who reported that the HarattaS had 
deserted their camp and fled On bearing tins, Ahmed turned 
to CAsi Rai and ashed him wliat ho said to that But while 
bo was yet speaking, tho Mara tt is announced their presence 
by a general discharge of their artillery along tho whole of 
their lino “ On this tho Sh ill, who was sitting upon lus horse 
smoking a Persian kalyan, gave it to Ins servant, and with 
great calmness said to tho nabob (Shuja), ‘Your servants 
news is very true, I see * ” Ho then sent orders to hasten tho 
advanco of his own army When objects became disccmiblo, 
tho columns of tho Ma ratios wero seen advancing slowly and 
regularly, with their artillery in front The Shall drew up his 
army opposite, and himself took post at Ins little red tcht, 
which was now in tho rear of tho lino 

The Mussulmans did not make much use of their guns , and 
as those of tho Marattas approached, tho shot went over the 
heads of their adversaries Tho actual engagement was begun 
by Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who rode up to the Bhao, respectfully 
saluted him, and said, “ You have often been offended with me 
for insisting on regular pay to my men , you shall now see that 
they have not earned it in vain ” He then seized a colour with 
his own hand, and ordered lus battalions to cease firing and 
charge bayonets Their attack fell on the RohiUas whose 
undisciplined valour only increased their loss, and who were 
broken after a prodigious slaughter Their defeat laid open the 
right of the grand vazir, 1 * who commanded the centre of the 
JJurrani hne, and who was now charged by tho Bhao and Wiswas 
Kao with the flower of the Maratta army In this charge 
attai tvhan, the vazir’s nephew, was killed by his side, and his 
rnnmvui Wer f for , ced t0 g ,ve ground , but ho himself dts 

to dm t ^ nd ’ Wlt k the few that were near him, determined 
P? st Sbuja ud doula was next to the grand 
finding bnt could not see what was passing for the dust 

diminish m ® n ar ‘d horses m that quarter suddenly 

grand m °!' S1 Ral to m< l u,re t!l e cause Ho found the 
dSna.r n n ° n . foot “ armour, m an agony of rage and 
to bnni th™ a h hl w hlS n m0n for fitting him, Ind endeavouring 
said he ? th0 ' r rank3 “ Ktdc to Shnja nd doula ” 

. and tell him that if he does not support me immo- 

“ IT *“ Shih Wall Iih^ _ Eo ] 
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diately I must perish ” But Shujd, though he kept his ground, 
did not venture to take part in the action 

Meanwhile these transactions had not escaped Ahmed 
Shah ; and the reserve which ho had ordered up arrived at the 
critical moment to prevent the destruction of the grand vazir 
The battle now became stationary, but the advantage still 
inclined 5fc> the Marattas ; until Ahmed, after rallying the 
fugitives and ordering all who refused to return to be cut down, 
gave orders for an advance of his own line, and at the same 
time directed a division on his left to wheel up and take the 
enemy m dank This manoeuvre was decisive, for though the 
closest combat was raging m the centre, where tho Bhao and 
Wiswas were engaged on horseback, and where they fought on 
both sides with spears, swords, battle-axes, and even daggers, 
yet, “ all at once, as if by enchantment, the whole Maratta 
army turned tlynr backs and fled at full speed, leaving the 
field of battle covered with heaps of dead ” The victors 
pursued them with the utmost fury , and, as they gave no 
quarter, the slaughter is scarcely to be conceived, the pursuit 
continuing in every direction for fifteen or twenty miles 
A large proportion of those who escaped from the enemy were 
cut ofi by the peasants ; and great numbers who fell ahve into 
the hands of the Durrams were cruelly massacred in cold blood. 
The Shah himself was not exempt from a share m these bar- 
barities, for he not only took no means to prevent them, but, 
at the instigation of Najib, he made a strict search for Jancoji 
Smdia, who was concealed by a Durrani chief, and who was 
made away with to prevent detection He also compelled 
Shuja ud doula to give up the gallant Ibrahim Khan, who had 
been made prisoner ; sent for him into his presence to reproach 
him ; and then gave him over to the grand vazir to be placed 
m confinement, where he died of his wounds within a week.” 

lYie body of Wtsvrds Rda was found, and a freadfess trunk 
which was believed to be the Bhao’s ; but the fate of the latter 
was so far from certain that, many years after, an impostor 
obtained credit for a time by assuming his character The 
whole number of the slam is said to have amounted to near 
200,000 11 Almost all the great Maratta chiefs were killed or 
wounded, except those who had been left with a force at Delhi, 
and Malhar Rao Holcar, who was accused of too early a 
retreat. Mahan Sindia, afterwards the founder §f a great state, 
was lamed for hfe , and Nana Farnavis, who long kept o2 the 

11 C&si Riii say s he was treated with 'then vengeance (if there had been 
the greatest cruelty, and that it wa3 any motive for it) would have taken 
reported that poison was put into lii3 so indirect a course 
wounds, but that was not a moment 10 Grant Duff, vol n p ISO 
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downfall of tho pdshwd’a government, narrowly escaped by 
flight 11 # 

Never was a defeat more complete, and never was there 
a calamity that diffused so much consternation Grief and 
despondency spread over tho whole Marathi people, most 
had to mourn relations, and all felt tho destruction of the 
army as a death blow to their national greatness Ifcc ptslnvd f 
never recovered tho shock He slowly retreated from his 
frontier towards Puna, and died in a temple which he had 
himself erected near that city " 1 ho w reck of the army retired 
beyond tho Ncrbadda, evacuating almost all their acquisitions 
in Hindostan “ Dissensions soon broho out after the death 
of Balaji and tho government of tho peshwu never regained its 
vigour Most of tho Mnratta conquests wero recovered at a 
subsequent period but it was by independent chiefs with the 
aid of European officers and disciplined beppya The con 
fed» racy of tho Mahometan princes dissolved on the cessation 
of their common danger Ahmed Shah returned homo without 
attempting to profit by his victory, and never afterwards took 
any sharo in tho affairs of India ** i 

Tho actors in tho last transactions having now all left the 
stage, tho history of tho Mogul empire hero closes of itself 
Its territory is broken into separato states , the capital is 
deserted , tho claimant to tho namo of emperor is an exile and 
a dependent , while a new raco of conquerors has already 
commenced its career, which may again unite tho empire under 
better auspices than before “ 


... * Th 0 account of Seddsheo Rio 
Olio a campaign is compiled from 
Gr ant Dull the Stir ul MuKlkhtrin 
and Cobi Rui a account of the battle 
of P&nfpat (in vol ui of the AttaUc 
Rtttarchu p 91 etc ) Tlua last is 
perhaps, the best specimen to be 
° f , , narrat » v0 by an Indian 
oufi* f8hin a cc °uats of Ahmed 
bhftli s proceeding also furnish some 
intormation. 

M Grant Duff 

ppMo ?21 MalCOlma MdlW<1 Vo1 1 

” t Ha ^cognized AU Gohar the 
eldest son of Alamglr II os emperor 


under the titlo of SI ill Alam U 
Naiib ud doulo, however renmioea 
the imperial deputy at Dejhi u “ 
his death in 17 0 Shih Ala*“ 
turned to his capital by the aid 
the Mahrattos, in Dec 1771 , *• 

» [It may be interesting to notice 
a few of the contemporary 0veD ■ 
wluch were now passing in djnere 
parts of India. In Oct 1760 " , 
Ja far was deposed in Bengal an 
VI fr T v Aflim get up in? his P lftC ® 

I ally surrendered Pondicherry w 
the English Jan 14 1761 
the following May Haidar All fin? 1 X 
established himself in Mysore — EP J 
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ON THE STATES FORMED ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE 
, EMPIRE OF DELHI 

Cabman! lungs of the Deckan— Founded by Hasan Gingi, on Afghin of Delhi — 
Wars with the Hindis, A.I) HOI, A. 1 L 865— Conquest of Rijamandn and 
MasulipaUm, a D 1477, A. II 88-J — Partial conquest of tho Cuncan, from a d. 
1409 to 1471, A IL 874 to S7G — D> nasty of Adil Shill at ljljipir— Extent of 
the. kingdom— Attempt to mtroduce tho Slila religion— Religious factions— 
Rise of the Marattaa— Wars w ith the other Mahometan kings— League ogainst 
llijayanagar — Wars with the Portuguese, A ix 15J5, All 1004 — Dynasty of 
Nizam Shill at Ahmednagar— Religious factions, A D 1537, A. it 944 , a D 1568, 
a. 11 97C, A.D. 1588, a. ii 997— Wars with tho other kings of the Deckan — 
Miscellaneous facta— Extent of the kingdom— D> nasty of Kntb Shih at Gol 
ciJnda— Kull professes the Shla religion— Extent of his kingdom — Conquest 
from the Hindis— Wars with the other Mahometan kings— Ibrildm, the fourth 
king— Iljs wars— Conquests on tho coast of Coromandel— Dynasty of Imid 
Chin in Berir—Pj nasty of Barfd Shah at Bldar — Description of Guzerit— > 
Original extent of the kingdom— hounded by Mozaffer, the son of a Rijpiit / 
convert, a.d 1391, a k 791 2— Hi* wars, a ix 13J1, A-ir 793— Hia occupation 
and subsequent evacuation of Milwa, A. a 1407 8 A. II 810 1— Ahmed Shill, 
a* lx 1411, A. 11 814— His wars with Milwa and hts Hindi neighbours, A. IX 1422, 

A U 823, and with other JIahometan kings, A.n. Z416, a.il 819, A.D. 1429, 

A H 833— Mohammod Shih, A.D. 1449, A.U 853-Kutb Shih, A.D 1451, A.U 
8o3— His wars with Muwir, A.rx 1457, A.H 861— Diid Khin, A.D. 1459, a.h 
863— Mahmid Btgari, A.D. 1459 to A.D 1511— liis vigorous government— He* 
rescues the Babtnanl king of the Deckan, A.n 14C2, A.H 8CC— Marches to the 
Indus — Takes Girnir and Chimpinfr— His wars with Mahometan kings, a d 
1507, A-ir 913, a. u. 3499, a .u 9tk»— His maritime power, a.d 14S2 t a h 8S7, 
A.D 1494, a H 900— Ho co-operates with the Mamliks of Egypt in a naval 
war with the Portuguese, a D 1503, A il 913— Mozaffer II , A.rx 1511, A K. 917 
—Generosity to tho king of Milwa — War with Bangs, rina of Mewir— Bahidur 
— Takes part m the wars of the Deckan— His supremacy acknowledged by the 
kingB of Khindesh, Bcrir, and Ahmednagar — Conquest of hlilwa, ana its ? 
annexation to Guzerit, February, a d lodl , Shibiu, a H. 937 — Troubles in . 
Milwa — War with Mewir, a D. 1532, a il 938 — War with Humiyio, and 

* expulsion of Bahidur, A d 1533, a il 940— Bahidur recovers his kingdom — 
Disputes with the Portuguese at Dii — Interview with the Portuguese viceroy 
—Death of Bahidur, a.d 1537, A k 943 — Mirin Mohammed Shih — Mali mid 
ni , a.d 1538, a H 944 — Ahmed II, ad. 1561 a.H 969— Mozaffer HL — 
Guzerit conquered by Akber A.D 1572, a. u 980 — Milwa — Wars in Hindostan 
and the Deckan — 3f should II , a-d 1512 A.IL 916 — Ascendency of Mednt Rii, 
a Hindi chief— Mahmiid files to Guzerit, A.D 1517, A n 923— Is restored by 
Bahidur Shih, a ix 1519, a H 924 — Is defeated, taken prisoner, and released 
by Sanga, rina of Mewir— His ingratitude, A.D 1525, a H. 932— He is defeated, 

, and his kingdom annexed to Uuzerit, a.d 1531, a u 937 — Prosperity of 
Khindfceh — Conquered by Akber, A.D 1599, a il 1003 — Bengal — Jounpir— i 
Sind— Multin— State of the other parts of India. 


Bahman* Ktngi of the Deckan 1 


Hasan Qingi (or 
AI4 ud din) 
Mohammed I . 
MoJAhid 
DAad 


1347 743 
1358 759 
1575 778 
1378 780 


Shams nd din 
Finiz . 
Ahmed I 
A1A nd din 


NizAm ' 


AH 
, 1378 780 
. 1397 799 
1397 799 
1397 800 
1422 825 
1435 839 
1457 862 
1481 865 


KomuxL Xmas 
Ahmed rr 1518 924 

A1A nd din II 1520 927 

Wall L . 1522 929 

Kallm . 1528 933 


Hasan- Ganoit, j the first king of tho Deckan, was an Afgh&n of the lowest rank. 
The accounts of the interior Mahometan- ‘ The royal title assumed by Hasan was Ala 

Addin'! hot, Co distinguish bun from other tings _ 


dynasties, where not otherwise epec&ed, 
taken from Ferfebta who has written a separat 
history ol each (Vols.il hi- and ir of Col Bngja 
. ^ruulaUoas) , 
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APPENDIX 

(See jkigc IG1) 


ON THE STATE3 FORMED ON THE DISSOLUTION OK THE 
EMPIRE OK DELHI 

* • 

^vhtnanl king* of the DecUn-Fvaulnl by llaxvn Gingd, an Afxhin of Delhi — 
Wars with tlm Hindu*. xu. 14ol, xil. b<*3— Conquest ol ltd jama ruin a;xl 
“ Jlx'uliiutam, a. lx 1477. a. U. Nv2— Partial conquest 1 1 the Cuimn, from xu 
14C9 to 1471, xu. 874 to 870— Dy nasty ct A'dil Shih at Uljipdr— Extant of 
Ui«. kingdom— Attempt to introduce the ShU nligiun— lU.ligiu<is factious— 
Kivs of tlio Mantua— War* with tho other Mahometan king*— League again* t 
Bij*\aiugar— Won* with the PortugiiuKe, a U 1595, XII. 1001— Dynasty of 
7 m ruin Shili at Alinusloagar — lklipou* faction*. xi» 11137, a.u. #H; a tx IC&j, 
A. i[. 070; xtx 1588, xtt. 997— Wars with the otlur kuig»_ of l ha Dcckan — 
Miko llifinm facts— Ex tent of the kingdom— Dynasty of Ktitb Shih at Gol 
ednda— Kulf iimfaMA this Shla n ligion— Kate nt of hi* kingdom— Conquest 
from the Uintld*— War* with tho otlur Mahometan king* — Ibrihfm, the fourth 
king — llis war* — Conquest* on tlio coast of Coromandel — Dynasty of I in id 
Shin in Berir— Dynasty of II arid Shih at Dfdar — D**cnption of Guitrit— 
Original extent of tho kingdom— Founded by Moia!I«r, tho aon of a Kijput 
convert, xu 1391. XIL 791 2— Hi* war*, xtx 1331, XII. 793— His occujniion 
and aubeoquent evacuation of ililwx xtt 1407 ft, XH 810-1— Ahmod Shih, 
XU 1411, xil. 814— Hi* war* with Milwa and hi* Hindi neighbours, XU 1422, 
xu. 823. and with other Mahometan king*. A. IX 141C, xil 819. xn. 1429, 
xh. 833— Mohammed Shih, xix 1449, xu. 833— Kuth Shih, xtx 1451, all. 
835— llis warm with Mow ir, xix 1437, xu 801— Didd Khin, xu 1439, xn. 
8C3— Mahmdd Ik-gari. a d. 1459 to xtx 1311— Hus vigorous government— Hr • 
tnecoea tho Bahmant king of tho Dcckan, XIX 1402, xil 600 — Marche* to tho 
Indus— Take* Oirnir and Cbimpinfr — His war* with Mahometan kings, a U 
1307, xh. 913; a u 1499, xh. 903— Hi* mantimo power, xix 1482, ah 887 i 
xu 1404, a li 900— Ho a>-ojw rates with tho Mamldk* of Egypt in a naval 
war with the Portuguese, a U 1308, a >L 913— Moiaffxr II , a U 1311, XIL 917 
— Generosity to tho king of Milwa — War with Sang*, rina of Jlowir — Bahidur 
— Take* part in tho wars of tho Dcckan— Hu supremacy acknowledged by tho 
kings of Khiudesh, Berir, and Ahmod naear — Conquest of Milwa, and its 
.annexation to Guzerit, February, a U 1331; Shilxtn, xil. 937 — Trouble* in 
Milwa— War with Mewir, xtx 1332, xil 938 — War with Humiydn, and 
expulsion of Bahidur, xix 1533, xu 910— Bahidur recovers his kingdom— 
Disputes with the Portuguese at Did— Interview with tho l’ortuguc«o viceroy 
—Death of Bahidur, xu 1537, xu 943 — 3 Ur in Mohammed Shih— Mahmdd 
Hi, xu 1538, xil 044 — Ah mod II, xu 1501, xu 909— Mozaffer III. — 
Guzerit conquered by Aklxr.xu 1572, A It 930 — Milwa — Wars in Hindoo tan 
and the Dcckan — Mahmdd It , XU 1512, xu. CIO — Ascendency of M&lm Ilii, 
a Hindi chief— Mahmdd flies to Guzerit, xu 1517. xn. 923— Is restored by 
Bahidur Shih, xix 1519, xil 924 — la defeated, taken prisoner, and released 
by Sanga, rina of M*-wir— III* ingratitude, xu 1523, a it 932— Ito is defeated, 

, and hi* kingdom annexed to Guzerit, xu 1531, xu. 937 — Prosperity of 
Khindtsh — Conquered by Akber, XD. 1599, xu. 1003 — Bengal— Jounpdr— 
Sind — Multin — State of tho other parts of Indix • 


Bahmani Ktivjt of ihe Declan * 


xn. an. 


Hisan Oingd (or 

AlAnddlo) . IS (7 749 

Mohammed 1. . 1359 769 

Mnjihld . . 1375 776 

D44 <1 . . . 1379 780 


ad an. 
1379 780 
1397 799 
1397 799 
1597 800 
1423 823 
1135 838 
1457 862 
1161 865 


AJ>. XU. 

Mohammad II. . 1463 867 
Mahmdd II. . . 1482 897 


honuab mas. 

Ahmed L . . 1122 833 I Alunel IL . 1619 921 

Ala ad din . . 1135 839 AIA ad din 1L . 1320 927 

HamAyda . . 1157 862 Well , . . . 1623 929 

MxArn . - . . 1161 865 I Kailm . . . 1326 »39 

Hasav Ganqu,* tlio first king of the Deckan, -was on Afgh&n of tho lowest rank, 

‘ The accoanU of the Inferior Hahometarr ' * The royal UtU assumed by Hasan Wki Ali 

dyciallea, where not otherwise specified, »ra vddm, but, to distinguish him from other kJngi 
taken from Ferisht*, who ha* written a separate of Xhe same name, I hare retain ad hla original 
history of each (toU. IL, ill , and It of Col. Briga • appellation t * 

translations) a 
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APPENDIX 

(See page 464) 


ON THE STATES FORMED ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE 
EMPIRE OF DELHI 

• • 

Bahoui.nl lunga of the Deckan— Founded by Hasan Gingii, an Afghin of Delhi — 
Wars with the Hindi! a, a.d 1401, A.H 805— Conquest of Rijamandn and 
Masulipatam A D. 1477, A-u S82— Partial conquest of the Cdncan, from A.D 
14G9 to 1471, a H 874 to 870— D} nasty of Adil Shih at Bfjipdr — Extent of 
the. kingdom —Attempt to introduce the Shfa religion — Religious factions — 
Rise of the Maratta* — Wars v, ith the other Mahometan kings — League against 
Eijayanagar— Wars with the Portuguese, A D 159 j a.U 1004 — Dynasty of 
Nizam Shih at Ahmednagar — Religious factions, A.D 1537, A.1 L 944, a D. 15GS, 
a.h 970, A.D 15S8, a. it 997— Wars with the other kings of the Deckan — 
Miscellaneous facts — Extent of the kingdom— Dynasty of Kutb Shdh at Gol 
cdnda — Kull professes the Shfa religion— Lxtent of his kingdom — Conquest 
from the Hindis—' Wars with the other Mahometan kings— Ibrihfra, the fourth 
king— Hi9 wars — Conquests on the coast of Coromandel— Dynasty of Imid 
Shih in Berdr— Dynasty of Barfd Shih at Bfdar — Description of Guzerit— 
Original extent of the kingdom— Founded by Mozaffer, the son of a Rijput 
convert, a d. 1391, A u 791 2— Hia ware, A-n. 1391, a h 793— Ilia occupation 
and subsequent evacuation of Milwa, a a 1407-8, A.H 810-1— Ahmed Shih 
a b. 1411, A.H 814 — His ware with Milwa and hie Hindi neighbours, a a 1422, 

A h 825 and with other Mahometan lungs, a d 141C A.H. 819 a. a 1429, 
a n. 833— Mohammed Shih, A.D 1449 A.H 853— Kutb Shih, A.D 1451 A H 
8 oo — Hie wars with Mewir, a.d 1457, A.1L 8C1 — Didd Khin, A.a 1459 a n 
863— Mahmdd Begari, A d 1459 to A.D. 1511— His vigorous government— He » 
rescues the Bahmanl king of the Deckan a n 1462, A.H SCO— Marches to the 
Indus — Takes Gimir ana Chimpinfr— His wars with Mahometan kings, A n 
1507, A.H 913 , a d 1499, A.H 90o — His maritime power, A D 1482, a h 887 
A.D 1494 a IT 900— He co-operates with the Mamldks of Egypt in a naval 
war with the Portuguese, a d 1503 A H 913— Mozaffer II , A. a 1511, A H. 917 
— Generosity to the king of Milwa — War with Sanga, rina of Mdwir— Bahidur 
—Takes part in the wars of the Deckan— His supremacy acknowledged by the 
longs of Khindesh Berir and Ahmednagar — Conquest of Milwa and its 
^annexation to Guzerit, February, a d 1o 31 , Shibin ah 937 — Troubles in 
Milwa — War with Mewir, A d 1532, a h 938 — War with Humiydn. and 
expulsion of Bahidur, ad 1533 ah 940— Bahidur recovers his kingdom — 
Disputes with the Portuguese at Did — Interview with the Portuguese viceroy 
— Death of Bahidur A.D 1537 a.h 943 — Mfrin Mohammed Shih — Mahmdd 
III., a.d 1538 a u 944— Ahmed II A.D 1^61 a H 969— Mozaffer III.— 
Guzerit conquered by Akber a.d 1572 a u 980 — Milwa — Wars in Hindostan 
and the Deckan — Mahmdd II , A.D 1512 A.H. 916 — Ascendency of M&im Rii, 
a Hindu chief — Mahmdd flies to Guzerit, A.D. 1517 A o 923— Is restored by 
Bahidur Shih A.D. 1519 a-H 924 — Is defeated taken prisoner and released 
by Sanga rina of Mewir — His ingratitude A.D 1525 a H. 932 — He is defeated 
and lus kingdom annexed to Guzerit, a n. 1531, A H 937 — Prosperity of 
Khindesh — Conquered by Akber, a D 1599 a.h. 1008 — Bengal — Jounpdr— 
Sind — Multin — State of the other parts of India. 


Bahmani Kxnga of the Deckan 1 


1347 743 
1358 759 
1375 776 


Mahmild I 
Ghiyis nd din 
Shams ud riln 
Firtia 
Ahmed I 
Ali ad din 
Hnmiyiin 
> | Xizim 


Hasan QAngi tot 
Ali ad clin) 

Mohammed L 

Mujihid 
DAUd 

Hasant Gangd * the first king of the Deckan, waa an Afghin of the lowest rank, 


1378 780 
1397 799 
1397 799 
1397 800 
1422 825 
1435 838 
1457 869 
1481 855 


NOMINAL K 
Ahmed II 
Ali nd din H 
Wall 
Kallm 


1518 924 
1520 927 
1522 929 
1528 933 


The accounts of the inferior Mahometan* 
dynasties, where not otherwise specified, are 
taken from Ferlihta, who has written a separata 
history of each (roliiL hi. andlv ofCoLBriCTS 
tranaiaUons) 


* The loyal title assumed by Hasan waa Ala 
ud din hot, to distinguish him from other kings 
otwt.e same name I have retained his original 
appellation 
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DYNASTY OF ATDIL SHAH „ ‘ 


and a native of Delhi He fanned a small spot of land belonging to a Bramm 
astrologer, named Gangu, who was in favour with the king, and, having 
accidentally found a treasure in lua field, he had the honesty to give notice 
of it to his landlord The astrologer was 60 much struck with his integrity 
that he exerted all his influence at court to advance his fortunes Hasan 
thus rose to a great station in the Decknn, where his ment marked him out 
among his equals to be their leader m their revolt He had before assumed 
the name of GAngu. m gratitude to his benefactor , and now, from a similar 
motive, added that of Bahmani (Bramm), hy which his dynasty was after 
wards distinguished He fixed his capital at Culbarga 

The revolt of the rdja of Warangal, and the foundation of the new govern 
raent of Bijayanagar, were favourable to the insurgents at first, as they in 
creased the embarrassments of Mohammed Tughlak , the rAja of Warangal 
also sent a body of horse to assist Ha°an Gangu in his final struggle, but 
their establishment cut off a large portion of the Mussulman dominions 
towards the south and soon led to boundary disputes, which involved them 
in an unceasing war with the now monarchy 

After the death of Hasan Gangu, these wars, especially that with Bijaya 
nagar, continued, almost without intermission, until the end of his dynasty 
They did not for a long time make much alteration in tlio Hindu and Ms 
hometan limits , the rajas of Orissa and TAlingAna, at one time, made their 
way to the gates of Bidar, which was then the capital but the Mahometans 
were gamers on the whole , they occupied most of the iountry between the 
Kishna and Tumbadra , and m a d 1421, the Bahmani king, Ahmed ShAh, 
took permanent possession of Warangal, and compelled the rAja of Tt'hngAna 
to relinquish his ancient capital 

At length, m the rejgn of Mohammed II , the last of the Bahmani kings 
who exercised the functions of sovereignty. Amber Rui, a relation of the 
rfija of Onssa, applied to the Mussulman pnnee to assist lum in asserting 
his right to that government , promising, m the event of success, to become 
his tributary, and to cede to him the districts of Rnjomandri nnd CAndapilu. 
at the mouths of the Ivishna and Goddven Mohammed accepted the oner, 
and sent an army to support the pretender limber RAi was put in possession 
of Onssa, and iho two districts were made over to the Mussulmans, anu 
occupied by their troops Amber Rdi subsequently endeavoured to regain 
possession of the districts he had ceded , when Mohammed moved against 
lum m person, invaded Ins country, reduced lum to submission , and after 
Bottling Rajaniandn and C6ndapilh, earned hi* arms to tho southward along 
the coast, annexed Masuhpntam to his dominions, and pushed his incursion* * 
to the celebrated templo of C&nehi, or Conioverom, near Madras, which he 
plundered * 

Tho same king met with equal bucccss on tho opposite coast of India, 
aw minister having acquired possession of the Concon, the tract beta cen 
the \\estem ChAts nnd the sea from Bombay to Goo. Tho Bahroant kings 
had been occupied in tins conquest for more than forty v oars, and had suffered 
severe losses in that rugged and wooded country, and, after all, were never 
ablo perfectly to subdue it- 

r , BnhraanS kings were sevora] times engaged in wars with those °f 
<a nwfi 8‘nornlly on tho frontiers of BcrAr , on one occasion 

nt.el.t , i Ul ° . kl ? 8 Mdlwa advanced to Bidar, then the capital, and 
nugrit have token it, but for tho timely aid of tho lung-of GuzerAt. 


Dynasty of A'dd ShAh at Ihjuptir 
FOUNDED J1Y YlJsUF A'DIL SHAII, A TURKISH SLAVE 


TOmf X JJ RAh jisj s , j 
A dll KUi 1*10 911 
‘ A JU fclalj. Ul« s«i 


A 4 ? «M I DjriUta X Uil KlAb 

AUAdUfcUb ^ tin 1U ]L , . . 1* » 


l.i.'l'Jry A Tbo^'ludi^'V 1 ”. 1 1X11 ll * U3tf,ou * descent, supported by a plausibl 
u«ory i bo I„dw,» historian* wprwcut huu u im of the 01 torn* 
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Append. . ^ RISE OF THE MARATTAS 


sultan Amurath, and brother to Mohammed II , the conqueror of Constan 
tinople. They relate that he was’ an infant at the accession of Mohammed, 
that he escaped being put to death with the rest of his brothers by the con- 
tnvance-of his mother, and was i-V her moons com ej od to Persia 

Being obbged to fly from Persia at the age of sixteen, on account of some 
suspicion of his birth, ha wa3 inveigled to the Bahmom court, and there sold 
as a slave 

He rose, according to the course of Mamluk adventurers, until he assumed 
the crown, as has been related. 

From tb'At time he was occupied m resisting Kasim Band, the usurper 
of the Bahmani government, and m seizing the possessions of other chiefs 
around, who, like him, wore endeavouring to assert their independence He 
was also engaged in wars with the rija of Bijavanagar, m which, on the whole, 
he waa successful His conquests acquired solidity, from a sort of partition 
treaty with the other two new kings (of Ahmednagar and Ber£r), by which 
the title of each to his possessions was recognized 

A notion of the extent of his kingdom may be gained by assuming the 
Blma and Ivishaa rivers for his boundary on the east, the river Tumbadra 
on the south, the sea from near Goa to near Bombay on the west, and perhaps 
the Nira river on the north 

He afterwards mvoh ed himself in fresh troubles by his zeal for the Sh(a 
religion, winch lie had imbibed m Persia from some of the immediate fol 
lowers of Sh6kh S&fl He declared that faith to be the established religion 
of the state , and by a proceeding so unexampled m India he caused much 
disaffection among his own subjects, and produced a combination of all 
the other Mahometan kings against him He showed great resolution in 
supporting lumself against this confederacy, and great skill in disuniting its 
members , but it was only by renouncing his innovations in religion that he 
was able, at last, to reconcile himself to nU his opponents 

His son Ismail was a minor at 1)13 death The minister who acted as regent 
planned tho usurpation of the government , and with tlus view put himself 
at the head of tne Sunni or native faction, and depressed and discharged 
the foreigners Hib plan having failed, the young king became as violent 
a Shia, formed his army entirely of foreigners, and would enlist no Indian, 
unless he were the son of a foreigner, a Pitan,* *• or a Rajput He affected foreign 
manners, and always used the Persian and Turk! languages in preference to 
that of tho Deckan 4 | 

Ibr&him, the fourth kin g (the third having only reigned six months), was 
a zealous Sunni, and discharged all the foreign troops They were recalled by 
hi9 son All, an enthusiastic Shia During the minority of All s son, Ibrahim IT , 
there waa a struggle between the factions, in which, at length, the Sunnis 
prevailed 

. A change of more importance than these revolutions of sects wa3 the rise 
of tho Marattoa These Hindus having fallen completely under the king 1 ' 
of Ahmednagar and Bijdpur m consequence of the extinction of their own 
r&ja of Deogirl, were treated as subjects, and employed without distrust 
Yusuf, the first A 'dil Shah, is said to have given a command of 12,000 infantry 
to a Moratta chief , s and in the subsequent reigns they shared the fortunes 
of the n&tiv es, being entertained m great numbers whenever that party pre 
vailed They were known under the name of B£rgls, were often horded, and 
by their light and predatory operations contributed to introduce the system 
of defence to which the Bijapur government alwavs liad recourse when 
attacked 

A remarkable innovation was introduced by Ibrdhim (the fourth king) 
Ho directed the public accounts to be kept m the Maratta language, instead 
of tho Persian Considering that this waa tho language of all the village 
accountants and that tho body of the officers of revenu* and finance were 
also generally Hindus, it is surprising that tho improvement was not introduced 
sooner, and more extensively copied 

* ritia [or rather Fithim] is a name often (hat Deokaot (a dialect of Hiodostanl) was the 
appl cd by U e Indians to the AfjhAns, bat more *usul laneuace of the Mussulmans in the he- 
feoerallj Wthe Indian descendant* ol that people ginning of tl e sixteenth century 

*• Fcrisbti, yoL U. p 72 The remark el oaa • Grant Duff, roi. i p 
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DYNASTY OF NIZAM SHAH 


There were constant wars and shifting confederacies among the M ussulman 
innga , m both of which the rajas of Bijayanagar often took a part, as did 
the kings of Ivhandesh and Guzerat, the latter with much weight. In all 
“f 80 7 ar3 the constant enemy of the A'Jil ShAh was the NizAm ShAh of 
Ahmednagar, their hostihty being caused by rival claims to the possession 
oi bolapur and some other districts on the left bank of the Buna. % 

, t kngth, the four great Mahometan governments, A'dil S hall , NizAm 
Band, and Kutb Shdh, formed a league against RAm Rdja, then ruling 
at Bijayanagar, the result of which has been related m the text (page 467). 

Among the other wars of the A'dil Suahi kings, those with t.T.o Portuguese 
era mentioned by the native historians with affected negligence They 
state that Goa was lost under Yusuf, retaken by that long in person, and 
lost again under I113 son Ismail , * but aa the kings of BijApur and Ahmed 
nagar afterwards made a simultaneous attack on the Portuguese at Goa and 
Uoul (a,d 1570), and were both repulsed, it is evident that they could not 
msens >hle to the formidable character of their antagonists 7 
Thm confederacy, a3 well aa the battle of Talicota, was subsequent to the 
accession of Ahber When that emperor first interfered effectually in the 
airs of the Dechan, the last mentioned king Ibrahim II , had emerged 
f Al* 1 'd^ nunon ^ r ' waa taking an active part m the internal disputes 


« Dynasty of Ntzdm Shah at Ahmednagar 
SOUNDED BY AHMED, A HINDI) CONVERT 


liar! Id 
11 use in 
MartezA 


1190 896 Sfj t 4n Tl n^l . 
1508 81* 1 small .. 

1553 961 liurhAa H. 
1-65 873 


AJ> AH 

1588 996 IbrAUm 
. 1-88 997 Ahmed H. . 
1590 999 Bahtdur 


159* 1001 
, 159* 1001 
1594 100* 


The father of Ahmod, the founder of eke Nizam ShAIu dynasty, was a Branun 
oi Bljapur Having been taken prisoner and sold for a 6lavo to the Bahmant 
c ° n ' erte d, and rose to the first dignity m the state, and hia son 
oeclared lumself king (aa haa been, related) on the dissolution of the Bahroonl 
f, 'f 4V U>e >i t ,^° far were l** 8 descendants from being ashamed of their origin, 
urn they had frequent wars with the hrnga of BerAr for the possession of PAtri, 
t ' 10 latt€r country, to which their Branun ancestors had been 
hered,^ accountants In the same spirit Burhan (who was the second 
m.m*w P ° U V a ° Bramm, named. KAwar Sem, to bo his pdshwA, or pnrae 
derived great advantage from the confidence he reposod in him. 
1 ™ tatod that of Bijdpur m employing Marattoa, but not to ths 
aa^mrnsona m^hdl^o^^ 61 ' ser ' lca>wer ® chiefly^nfantry, an^much omployed 

inffuenoB Snji 147 othe f reh g 10na d*d not save the hnAra ShAha from the 
Shla relicnnn own * Tho second lung openly profe»»od B* 8 

of the orthofin^L 1, allhou 8 h assailed by tumults within, and a combination 
BijApur and moro successful than hi9 neighbour* at 

J R“m Sa jsr 6 the “^slunent of his own sect, 
fifth kioz *tha U1 » C0n8 oqueneo of the murder of AIirAn Hosern, tli* 

and tho Sunni reb gl ^ C ™t^ u ^ m tlmfc act was. effected being massacred, 

lung 1 Ismalh in winaen^nrrt U r ttnioa K tho Sunnis themselves under the idxd> 
aoct called Mehdovl^r Gh« r MM 5? WC £ fl ? pnme declaring for® a e« 

mans. It may liavn l»! r M °kdi. which is very odious to the other MusauI 
“““B ■« llu» duuion that wc hud tho uMi'O 
ultimately deatrmed thn °? different sides in the diasenuons wluch 

Oi » roliou Skf ” K ”“ reh T. but tho*, dmemtoo, lutd rot m«h 


, t 'P M .? uu ? of ‘I'“ Alimodna. 


d also wars of Its own with Khandfdi 
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and Berar, the last of which kingdoms it subverted, in A D 1572, and annexed 
the territory to its own. Previous to this success, the Niz&m Shfiiu king 
was subjected to a great humiliation, having been besieged in his capital by 
BahddurShdh, king of Guzerat, ind compelled to acknowledge his superiority, 
and to do homage to him m very submissive forms 8 

A still greater degradation awaited his successor, who was besieged m 
Ahmednagar by Rdm Raja of Bijayanagar, then combined with Bij&pur, 
and reduced to accept an interview with him on terms of marked inferiority 
It was the pride displayed by Ram Raja on this and some other occasions, 
that led to"iho general combination *against him, the result of which has been 
already mentioned 

It gives a great idea of the power of Ahmednagar, although on an unfor- 
tunate occasion, that in one campaign against the A'dil Shah the long lost 
upwards of COO guns. Many of these may have been mere swivels , but one 
w»3 the famous cannon, now at Bijapur, which is one of the largest pieces 
of brass ordnance in the world 0 

Fenshta mentions the great prevalence of duels (an uncommon practice 
w Asia) uhder this dynasty They were occasioned by the most trifling 
disputes , it was reckoned dishonourable to decline them, and no blame was 
attached to the death of the parties, provided the combat was a fair one 
Fenshta himself witnessed a meeting of this sort, m which there were three 
on each side, end five of the combatants grey bearded men, and m considerable 
estimation at court. Three were killed op the spot, and the survivors died of 
their wounds. 10 These duels were always fought with sabres 

At its greatest extent the kingdom of Ahmednagar comprehended all that 
13 now called the Subah of Aurangabad, and all the west of that of Berar 
It also possessed a portion of the seacoast in the Cdncan, between tho tracts 
belonging to Guzerat and Bij&pur 


Dynasty of Kutb ,Shah at Oolc6nda 
FOUNDED BY KULI KUTB, A TURKMAN SOLDIER 


Sultan Kuli Kutb SnXn, the founder of the dynasty, was a Turkman of 
Hamad tin m Persia. He claimed descent from the head of his clan, and ho 
certainly came to India a free man in quest of military service He entered 
the guards of the Bahmani king, distinguished himself on many occasions, 
and was governor of Tdlingana when the monarchy broke up It is not certain 
. when he assumed the royal title, but he was king m substance from a d 1512, 
AH.91S 

Ho openly professed the Shfa religion from his accession, and met with, 
no opposition in introducing it into his dominions 

At the end of a long reign he left a territory extending from the Godd veri 
to beyond the Kishna, and from the sea to a line drawn west of Hoideribdd 
about the seventy-eighth degree of east longitude Tho north we stem 
districts of this territory were fragments of the Bahmani kingdom, and those 
on the south west were gamed from Bijayanagar, but by far the greater 
part of Sult&n Hull’s conquests were from the remains of the Warangal family 
and other chiefs of TdlingAna He gained a great victory at Cdndapilli over 
all those chiefs united, with the addition of the rdja of Onssa , and although 
the rdja of Bijayanagar afterwards endeavoured to support the cause of Ins 
religiop, the government of Warangal was never restored, nor tho Mahometan 
power disturbed, within the limits above mentioned 

SultAn Kuli was sometimes interrupted in his operation against the Hindus 
* Oa tills occasion Bahidnr Shill showed his the cahhce I» two f~.» rinff 

jaj k-tata siggaa _ 

*" “"* *“ •**'•■ “ trljgs's FeraUa, rd. iiL p- 203. 


lour I«t eight inches in diameter at the inuiile 
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^ aUacka from his Mussulman neighbours, especially Ismail A'dil Shih 
He, however, took a much less active share than the rest in the wars amons 
the kings of the Deckan 6 

He was murdered at the age of ninety, b£’his son Jamshid, who succeeded 
mm, and reigned for seven years ' The third king was a minor, and only 
reigned a few months , but Ibr&him, the fourth of the line, reigned thirty 
years, and Ins time was marked by most of the few important transactions 
of the dynasty 

He had a Hindu minister named Jagde6, and most of lus infantry and &U 
his garrisons were composed of T4hngaa*bf the same religion Jagde6 quar 
reUeu with his master, fled to Ber&r, and was there appointed to a great 
command Ho afterwards went over to R&m Raja of Bijayanagar, and 
™ influence a combination formed between the r&ja, All A'dil Shill, 
ftr ™ Barid Shdh, was enabled to overrun a great part of Ibrihim’s country, 
and shut him up in his capital peace was however restored, and Ibrihira 
atterwards joined m the general confederacy against Ram Raja 
, ^“ 0 Shahl kmgs took part m the wars and alliances of the other 

Mahometan monarchs, in which they are generally connected with the kings 
ot Ahmednagar , but these occasioned no permanent change in thei/ con* 
tku* , r a S6 rar >diBcment was always at the expense of the Hindus. 
Ibrahim took advantage of the disturbances in Orissa, and the invasion of 
that country from Bengal, to recover RAjamandn and. the country north 
of the Godaveri up to Chicacol, which had been seized by the Hindus on the 
j t,on the Bahmam kingdom , and his successor, Mohammed Kulf, 
earned on his conquests to the south of the ICishna, and added Gandicdta, 
aapa, and the rest of the country up to the nvor Penar, to his dominions. 

- ,,, was “its last king who built Heider&bid ' He at first gaio it the name 
“gnngar (by which the Hmdfis call it still), and to it lie transferred his 
t] 10 nfghbounng site of GoIc6nda 

T,n„n, 0, L U1 *T ecI , * re ‘g nod for many years after Akber’s capture of Alunod 
nagor, but his situation was little afleqted by those remote transactions 


Dynasty of Imdd Shah m Berar 

FOUNDED BY FATH ULLAH, DESCENDED FROM A CONVERTED 
HINDI? 

I *.D 


* 1484 8J0 I Derr A (»boat) 

* 1WI 910 | * ; 


of tho'nemhbounmf^i 1 °* 8mal * kingdom has found a placo in the history 

on the wfst .1 ta V’ 8 ‘ I 1 , extcndot l from the Inj.idn lulls to tlio Goddi erf , 
the bo\ en^Riti h ^° r0d °, U Ahmednagar and Khinddsh. about the middle of 

butjwffi “ SS °“ «» W - 

nm rdf “„r« ,en “ u ‘ honiy ' >et A “ ud ‘" n 

1060 TufSf h4 ° Sl ' 4h . “ 1| “ «ucc~d«l »1»“* 

In that ofAlimednagar ' ° ven,ment ’ and the sUta tnerg<>J 


Dynasty of Band Shah at DIJar 


’ JSJt- 

IWf 910 1 tr 

■ W49 948 


and rrnrf-«-,itatiics ofTho^ l!!^^ a,, f 6 i at *‘ rst ^ ro,n nppeunng as the minister* 
the ^ Uw illusion not kept up 

'**.«. «*-* rZf ^ m ‘ r *«* «>• king 

* FrrUUs, Uil „ rd W. pp. J*0, tfl 
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Their tern tones were small and ill defined, and the period of their ex 
(motion is uncertain 

Amtr IL was reigning m a d 1609, a h 1018, when Fenshta closed that 
part of hia history J 


Guzerat 

KINGS OF GUZERAT 


Ul AD A K 

UoiAffM- ShAh . 1396 <99 

Ahmed EhAh 1413 815 

Hoh&jmoed S fiAh • 1143 84 T 
Kuib Bhih U51 855 

DAild ShAh reisned one week 


. > AD AD [ AD AH 

M&hmiid ShAh BAgari 1153 S63 MirAn Mohammed 
Mozafler Shih n . 1511 917 ShAh Farukl 1536 913 

Seconder ShAh . 15°6 332 Mahmiid Shill III 1553 961 

Mahaidd ShAh II. 1526 932 I Ahmed ShAh IT 1561 969 

BahAdnr ShAh 15"6 932 I Mozaffcr ShAh III 1561 369 


Guzerat is bounded on the north east and east by a hilly tract which connects 
the Aravalli mountains with the Vindhya chain , on the soutli it baa the 
6en, which nearly surrounds a part of it, and forms a peninsula equal in extent 
to all the rest of the province , on the west it haa the desert, including that 
portion called the Rin. The only open part of the frontier is on the north 
west, where a plain between the hills and the desert connects it with Marwnr. 

The northern hills are steep and rugged , and the branches which they 
send out towards the south are covered with thick woods, os are the numerous 
ravines which, rurf from their base to the principal nverp The country 
gradually gets more open aa it recedes from the mountains, and the lower 
part, stretching for about sixty mde3 in depth along the sea, is a plain of 
extraordinary fertility 

The peninsula is sometimes distinguished from the rest of Guzerdfc, and 
was formerly called S6reth (or Surashtra), now Kdtiw&r 

It is for the most part composed of low hills, and is, m general, naked and 
unfertile , but there are separate plains on the sea, which extend to a great 
distonco inland, and ore rich and open 

Nearly m the south is a hilly distfict, called Bdbnaw&r, which is covered 
with woods 

When Guzerat separated from Delhi, the new kmg had but a narrow 
territory on the plain On the north west were the independent rdjas of 
Jh&16r and Sirohi from whom he occasionally levied contributions The 
rdja of I dar, another Rdjput prince, wa3 in possession of the western part 
of the hills , and though he was often obliged to pay contributions, and 
sometimes regular tribute yet those advantages were seldom gained without 
a struggle , and he was o constant source ol disturbance to the king of G merit, 
by joining hia enemies and harbouring fugitives from his country 

The rest of the hilly and forest tract was held by the mountain tnbea of 
Bhfls and Cults, among whom some R&jput pnnees, mostly connected with 
Mdwdx, had also founded petty states 11 

The peninsula was m the hands oS mne or ten Hindu tribes, who had mostly 
come [com Cach and Sind, at different periods, some centimes before „ They 
were probably tributary, but by no means obedient All these potty states 
presen ed their existence during tho ascendency of the Moguls, and were, 
within these few years, almost as independent os under the kings of Guzerat 
The real possessions of those lungs, therefore, only included the plain betw ecn 
tht> hills and tho sea , and e\ en of that the eastern port belonged to an 
independent rdja, who resided in the hill fort of Chdmpdnlr. On the other hand, 
tho Giixer&l territory stretched along the sea to the south-east, so as to include 
the city of Surat and some of the country bejond it. 

With these small means, tho kings of Guzcrdt made, at least, os consider 
able a figure as any of the minor kings, except the Bohmani family, in tho 
Dock an , 


JMo-affer ShAh 

Farhat tn. Mule was appointed governor of. Guzerdfc in tho reign of Firuz 
Ttiglilah Having given great offened to the Mussulmans of tho provinces, 
“ PAcgupilr, Rbicswinh, tic. , thess subsist to ttsjrtsectdsy. 
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to d ™3thfn d i h6 eusp>«ons of the court of Delhi by the means he took 
‘ th t J I 1 ! US ’ h ® waJi i displaced by Nasir ud din, and Mozafler Khan 

r ° 0in ft J ha J S?P° 3ed ‘ he entrance of the new governor 
with an army chiefly composed of Hindus Che was defeated, and Mozafler 
. f ° k Pessession . “ Mozafler was the son of a RAjput convert who had nsen 
lrom a low station about the court to the highest offides He had himself 
been brought up a Mussulman and a nobleman, and appears to have been 
rather desirous of making his ongm be forgotten by hostility to the Hindus. 

■ . la , uncertain when he took the title of king His reign commenced in 
eauty from the time when he became gbvemor He was successful in his 
wars tie occupied I dar, and brought the rAja to submission. He fought 
a great battle in the peninsula, after which he took and retamed Diu, on the 
seacoast he went to war with the king of Khdnddsh, about the district 
o: bmtanpur, and although hostilities.* ere often renewed in after reigns, 

} et lur his time the question was favourably settled 

Ho once besieged Mandalghar. in MAwar, and extorted a contribution 
p ocee ed from that place to Ajmlr, on a pilgnmogo , qnd on his way back 

plundered Jhalor, and destroyed the temples • 

o 3 f e 5 t ® st . war was ^lwa Hushang Shah, the second long 

frt.,fii, P *° CtCd of ^ poiaomng his father , and as Mozafler had been on very 
fnr £ J? tm8 wj® 1 tlie deceased, he made the rev cnge of his murder a pretext 

4 i waa aucce ssful beyond Ins hopes he defeated 

Ha , tun prisoner, and got possession of the whole of his kingdom. 

however, that he could not retain his conquest , and, per- 
it 41,6 "“habitants were about to set up another long he thought 

thi? ih,™ 40 rf 4 wka S , ke cou3d from his prisoner, and to restore him to 
Guzerat nn , Moza £ e , r ’ 8 government, Mahmfld Tughlak came to 

to MAlwa° n £rom ®®*hi ho was iU received, and obhged to repair 

dld no * feel his restoration as a favour, for on the death of 
grandson AhrrWi cvfji Wltl \ a factl0Q opposed to the accession of that king s 
that w.’.i'f ™ d Sh4,l » and began a senes of wars between the two countries 
nenptrntflrt L maDy y eare Ahmed ShAh tlince invaded Molwo, and once 
On the other htn^ii’ V* tho ea ?* ® £ tho ^“g* 30 ™. where he gamed a victor} 
well aa tke ^* ng , of M ^lwa assisted Ahmed a enemies, Hindu aS 

of Gurarit Comk,aed with the refractory rdjas within the territory 

result ’ w, ® e mad ® bis way to the capital, but without any important 

tJ *° usual expeditions against I dor, JbAlAr,* 
march^l had , two w «r* with KhAndAsh On one occasion lie 
nga.mt Semd Tnnfr 8 r r n m ,v 10 n ° rth of M *rwAr, where hu uncle was in revolt 
tliat prince and w« ° De “j* , He wna "blieed to retreat on the adv ante of 
Ho wn«’ „T vas P u, ? ued 08 ^ as JhAlfir >« * 

of the islands of W,t j o ? ew enbm y, m consequence of the capture 

M ““ a •' ,ta ^ 

GuzerAt *bose places came into the hands of the king of 

'expedition to rocover tha , t *hoy "ere detached possessions, as the 

out but rcnw^ i" ‘flu T raado ^ Tho BaWni king was driven 

•n his wars with Ahmed ^?*u l0r ^ r tkan ° nco J°mcd the king of IChAndWt 
Ahmed ShAh brou-ht thn ,«i. Notwithstanding all these disturbances, 
forte in diflcrent S p,Scra to b™iu £ Uzc r 4t l nto P>° d established 

Ahmed nagor (tho solid nm! "idle the disnffcctod , and built the topni of 
“•> I bo mjo oriJ.“ ,r'“i, ™II. ■>( ohicl, abll mm.m> no a « 
and still one of tho ereutc<.t *® und * d AhniedAbAd thenceforth his capital, 
inhabitants and tha {^gnificcn^oMho bSdd^.f™ m U '° number oi l '° 

“sv^ ■ “r " *• 

IUrJ-4 <rfS? U tp.409 TuL {r r, i. _ fa To * I^P 37 

" Wttfi r i? 1 ! M ' 0 * *1 met SCSI, Us»IJ lo h*»« iabo*W*l 

J'rtW. r.H iAis, ret. IL p. 41*. x woe. •* 8»»h>« *<> *** 1**1 W ‘ is 

^ nlM dlaink J..}. iz« .toll Utlftf 
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» - <0 «ho» 

to attack the Portuguese souadrnn ,n u :o “ buied foots were strong enough 

The particulars ffXSXK °J FT 1 * 80,1111 of Bombay 

the Portuguese It may Kuflklf?! f Uow ® d be J° D g to «» history of 
were successful in this first action and ft? b ere ' tbafc the Mussulmans 

by the Portu™«o „„w‘ folT; A,4 ' “ -Mt.onrt wdh apptau. 

The combmed to ™„ af£k,^ “ ll >“ 

« e great battle clore loD.u'^' d he MamIuk I ” 1 ° f 11 

. pSh2^„^s,s n ;rtS ss* to ,h ' &d “» - 

Their object was to oopn tlm , 6 °X ler their conquest of Egypt 

and for tins purpose they assisted fhe nnt° f ^ Red S , e ? j nd the Per8lan Gulf - 
the Portuguese, but thev noW r ° ® P° wera o[ India m their wars with 

possesions for themselves ,n that “ y V,6W8 towards ° btauung 

Ismail, king of °Pema 7afT qn 1 J L i" 1 * 1 ° B P Iendld embassy from ShAh 

princes, and was nrnhnMw a cotn plunent was paid to most of the Indian 

honourable entemn^nm^5rf D * *?r —glorious wars with I'dar A mors 
king of MAlwa hav-im? i ltse ^ at the end of that tune Mahmud, 

Medni Bdi, a Hindu c&enSf t^° 8 v e ? tu ? 1 y de P«ved oj his authonty by 
affairs, fled to GuzerAt nml 1 *™L b ? bad C0Ii fided the management of his 
-to Malwito?k tt?Lmter co C ‘^,^ 0 w a i d °* ^ozaBer, who went m person 
a.d of the Hindu ca " b ° was coming to tha 
authonty, withdrew to V , n»JSV* a Vi an ^‘ after restoring Mahmud to his 

He had noUonp S J’,* hoo ‘ ““‘»S *»y «~rdic» .» ..turn. 

and made him prisoner but ^ befol j® Sanga returned, defeated Mahmud, 
able peace £ L released hun - “ d ** honour 

marching to the assistance nf ti,° !° n Y e J l 8° himself on Mozaffer II , by 
far as Ahmeddbdd. ° f tbo r ^J® °* I 3ar» and plundering Guzerat as 

against Sanga^^iAz^'l-p^pH 11 .^* 3 * y 8endlD g 011 army, under Aidz Sultan! 
terms, when the king of sfalwa^n^S ? MandeSor ' «» d had granted hnn 
king earnestly pressed Aiar ^u* 0 c ? °P erate with his army The 

to his engagement, and f 1 ” 8 advaata8# ' but Aiaz was steady 

etrances urew his troops m spite of the king a remon 

Mozaffer II died in a n isos 

The rapid disappearance nf * after a rei 6 n of fourteen years 
names were Seconder in,Hu /. m successors of Mozaffer (whose 
Jb* pnnee thoo?h ) feft the «»» open to BahSdur 

’‘-oo looked on aa tho Drohahl Mbaaffer B eons, aeems always to have 

ever he had. left , h . co^t on some discontent hon 

IbrAhlm L6di until Baber a m»S? n ° 40 2°^ where he remained with SullAn 
exclusion but the assassin at,**? 10 ? , 3 absenc ® occasioned his temporary 

repljeed him m hi, S h. 'i"!' brother and the depo.al o( the other 
bird brother, who was assisted <- ad etl 10 encounter opposition from a 
f^ 8t *iP re . t . ender being killed in ? nd BOme other Hindu chiefs This 

40 firT nS m Ct ° D ' Bahadllr remained the only claimant 

of Kb? ? 10 ^ ntaj ns He^s-^s^n h ifrf Rajpi i t pnnces of 1 dar “nd the neigh 
hL^ an , dp =, 6h to c °me to hSr a SS?« after 8obcited ^ his nephew the king 
The w£ e ) at * d a 8 au mt Burhtofc’ ^ 2*2 of the of BW*. who 
-the whole conduct of thn Nlz ^ m Shah of Ahmednagar 

successful Uprem i^ y waa fonnaUy ZVl C °? c f ded to Bahadur, and his per 
ShAh t-,n bu «?P er ations that i? ow * ed R e d by the other kings So 

' g of Bldar - was obliged to WM**? 1 Sb6h ’ thou g h jomed by Barid 
* Tie Ksiometsi, ^ d th ® pomts — contest with KhAndAsh 

'^Tr lu1 -, ^ir«orfo2,!^?S n P»«y 0 f v 0 . U }®„ P ?5^ na * la related In /ana 

^WtTlfw tcok p&^KSj^.V^kttle, 0 perfect cnnrt? “Id ie had not wen » roar* 

v between AJhuquerque or Stter to deceive and at th« 

3 * tUDB P'«“, an understanding man 
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and Berdr, and to gratify the vanity of Bahadur Shah by an act of personal 
homage, as has been mentioned m another place 

Bahadur’s next enterprise ' n ' a8 attended with a still more splendid result 
Mahmud, king of MAlwa who haft been restored to his throne by Mozaffer II , 
was not restrained by that obligation from intriguing against the son of his 
benefactor , and with equal ingratitude he seized the opportunity of Rana 
Sanga’s death to attack his successor, Rana Rattan Sing The rana was 
before m close alliance with Bahadur Shah, and they now united to revenge 
their common injuries Mahmud was made prisoner m Mandu, his capital, 
and was se?it to Guzerat H® afterwards put to death . and his do 
mixuons were taken possession of by Bahadur Shah, and annexed to his 
hereditary kingdom , 

Bahadurhad not sufficient moderation long ‘to enjoy so mucn good fortune 
One of the principal mstnun ents of t,ie revolution m Malwa was Silhadi, 
a Rajput, who had risen undof Mahmud to the government of Raism, Bhdsa, 
and the other places m the e^ fc of MAlwa, to which he had since added the 
possession of Ujein 

Bahddur ShAb appears to have thought his conquest incomplete, while 
so powerful a chief remained, specially as Silhadi was in some measure under 
the protection of the rana of He therefore made him prisoner while 

on a visit to the royal camp , 0™*. taking advantage of the surprise occasioned 
by this act of treachery, got possession of the city of Ujein Bdpat R&i, the 
son of Silhadi, fled to Chitor , and R^m, a strong hill fort belonging to that 
thief, held out under his brother » 

It was long before Bahdd*^ could overcome the opposition thus raised , 
and he might have entirely fail « d m dolD g *». 11 Rattan Smg, the rdna 
of Chitor, hod not died, and been succeeded by his son Vicramajvt, under 
whom that government lost niuch of its energy 

During Bahadur’s absence on this expedition, a senous attack had been 
made on Dm by a great arma m «nt of the Portuguese, but liad been repulsed 
by the valour of the garrison (F®h » "... 

Having taken whatever measures were necessary against this enemy, 
Bahddur Shah again turned W 3 attention to Chit6r So much was the power 
of Mdwdr diminished, that h® commenced his operations with the siege of 
the capital , and at the end of three months constrained the raja to purchase 
peace by the payment of a heavy contribution 20 It was about this time 
that Bahddur Shah provoked the war with Bumdyun, the result of which 
has already been related 21 Dunn g Bahddurs abode at Diu, he entered 
into negotiations with the Portuguese Among other concessions he gave 
them leai e to build a factor^ . and they furnished him, m return, with a 
body of 500 Europeans, to a 881 ** him m recovering hia kingdom As soon 
as GuzerAt was settled, after the retreat of the Moguls, Bahddur ShAh again 
turned his attention to Did. where the Portuguese were surrounding their 
new factory with a wall and* as he conceived, converting it into a fortifica- 
tion. He there found Nuno d ® Cunha, the Portuguese viceroy, who had 
\x> woeb* te* annjusdjnn. Bnmnnatranfiai azuUxqlanA. 
tions took place, to appearance on a friendly footing , but both the Mussul- 
man and Portuguese historian 8 justify the belief that treachery was meditated 
by both parties, and that ea ch waa watching an opportunity to execute his 
design Nuno de Cunha, wf> en invited to visit the king, feigned sickness , 
and Bahddur, to lull his Eusp» ci0na » wenfe °n board his ship with a few atten- 
dants. When on board, Bahddur Shdh was alarmed at some whispering 
and signs which passed between the viceroy and his attendants, and, taking 
a hast} leave, got into his b° at to S° ashore An affray took place, which 
the Portuguese represent aa accidental, and the Mussulmans as designed , 
and the result was that several lives were lost on each side and that Bahddur 
ShAh threw himself into the e® 8 . and - after being stunned Jy a blow of an oar, 
was despatched with a halb®^ 


»• Among lie property rirta nf « ^ Ueasaiy at the Grand Signor ,-dCdond Brim • 

oocason wfs a RirJlaoIiewS, »LlS *»“* been not « °° toL lr p 141 ) Foe the data 

Ultn from a former king of Gozerit. ’of this first a eg*, tea Bird s IJUtort of Qmtral, 

waa Afterward* sent with Bahkdur Sh*?.* p lie note, 

to lltdlna, and foond ita way at fa* 1 “• " Page* 43J, 4-4 
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As both parties equally held that faith was not to bo kept with infidels, 
, neither has the slightest claipi to a favourable construction , but BahAdpr 
could have had no immediate act of perfidy m view when ho came on board 
unattended , and as the object of the Portuguese must haio been to seize 
and not to murder tho king, it is unlikely that they w ould, if prepared for such 
a step, have allowed him to leave the ship Tho affray, therefore, probably 
arose unintentionally, from the mutual alarm of the parties if either was 
guilty of premeditated treachery, the greatest weight of suspicion rests on 
the Portuguese 22 

Bahadur Shah s natural heir was his ‘nephew Mahmud, the s8a of Latif 
Kh4n, who had formerly been his rival , but that prince was a prisoner ip 
the hands of hia cousin by the mother a side, Mirnn ShAh, king of hiiAnd^ah , 
and the latter availed himself of the circumstance to claim the crown for 
himself He, honqvcr, died a natural death within six weeks , and as his 
brother who succeeded in KhandAsh, though in possession of the same adian 
tages, was not so fortunate in profiting by them, Mahmud was at length set at 
liberty, and allowed to toko possession of his right. 

Ho took the title of Mahmud HI , and had a reign of sixteen years, re 
markablo for nothing but the intrigues and factions of his chiefs His death 
was attended with circumstances sufficiently out of tho ordinary courso , 
ho was assassinated by his domestic chaplain, whom ho had at one time 
ordered to be built up to the neck in a wall and left to star\p, and had released 
when nearly dead, on hia attempting, even m that extremity, to bend his head 
to tho king aa ho passed The chaplain, after the murder, sent for the pnn 
cipol nobles, and put each privately to death as he appeared He then 
assumed tho crown , but, as might have been expected, was put to death 
by the remaining officers the moment be presented himself in public 

Mahmud III built the castle of Surat, which still remains , and liknwino 
enclosed a park of fourteen miles in circumference. with a wall, on unusual work 
in a country where deer and game of all sorts are so abundant. 

supposititious child wna now sgt up by a party under tho name of 
Ahmed IL He lived to grow up, and probably to hai o a will of his own, for 
be was assassinated after a reign of eight years 

A similar pagoant was noxt set up under tho title of Mozaffer III , and tho 
Kingdom was partitioned among the leading conspirators. Dissension* 
roko out among them, and the country became a scene of continual war, 
confusion, and tumult, until finally settled by Akber, os will appear in la* 


JJdlwa 


FOUNDED BY DILAWAR, OF A FAMILY FROM GROH # 

uses or MilWZ. I *J> AJL | 

, „ , „ I JIil»h*na GhArt HOI 808 GUjil ud din Etnljt **! 
CUwu GhOit r,llArl 1452 *J» hialruddlnXMlt fj, 

UDOrt . HOI CM I il^LDOd KhUJI . J4JJ 853 | U*lumid II Uiiljl 1‘ 12 *** 

of Su?tAn P lat A ,dIwa became independent at tho end of tho reign 

U >0 roj.1 fuSlyrf ^ 1 "!;",^ ,,nod .conoc.100*'*!' 

m ”“nS C u!bu!£T , T 1 ., U " > rem«k»Uo lor lU «to«Uon 

rocky prwcimcea- «■ w.n* »e\en mile*’ circumference, surrounded by 

Tn ?. “ f ° r ^ ma Snificenco of 1U budding*. 22 , , 

been rrlabLl ‘ c ? n ? ,4Ult »»«> Gurerdt. which have already 

at peace with CuzerAt • J $ lnsJora *ucceMor* wore gttwraJly 

on tin, Junml. w d!,K Vi" 1 I "' y frontier war* will, the king of Jourpuf 
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m the small portion which ita wars and 
neighbouring countries 


alliances contributed to that of the 


, P“n ce who threw off his dependence on Delhi claimed a descent 

from the Calif 0 mar He was married to the daughter of the king of Cuzerat, 
from whom his eon received the title of long, and to whom both he and ha 
successors acknowledged a sort of subordination. 

, JP ler ? 13 mention in their domestic history, except the taking 

of the strong hill fort of Asirghar by treachery from a Hindu chief and the 
founding of the city of Burhanpur near feat fortress Burhanpur was made 
the capital It is still a largo city . and the ruins of public edifices around 
** “ to have been formerly much more considerable The whole of 

fwiandesh, indeed, seems to have been in a high state of prospentv under 
its own kings the numerous stone embankments by which the streams were 
rendered applicable to irrigation are equal to anything in India as narks of 
industry and utility and whether they were made by the Hindus or the 
ings of ivhandesh they must have been m use under the latter, though now 
in ruins and buned in woods 

Khand&h was reannexed to Delhi by Akber in a.d 1599 * 


Bengal 


r.ttruddln" 1338 A 7?9 

Ali nd din 1340 741 

UAjt Fids (or Slums 
ud din) . 134 2 743 

bccander 13 j 7 750 

Ohiyia ud din 1367 .7CJ 

bultAn us SgiAtln 1374 775 

bhunsuddlnlL 1383 785 

K4ja Kins 13 «« -00 

3 It Mai (or JelAl ud 

1393 -95 

The 


Ahmed 
NAsir uddJ 
A : 1 r 
BArbik 
TCuul 
Fath 

ShAbiideh 

Flnli 

Mahzndd 

Mo? offer 
AJA ud din II 


1409 813 
14 "6 830 
1436 830 
34->8 833 
1445 849 
1461 866 
1481 886 
1481 886 
1493 899 
1491 900 
1497 904 


: 

6hlr fihilh . 

a 

Bahidor 
JelAl ud din 
BoleimAn klrinl 
BAyazid . 
Died . 


AS AH 

, 1571 Ml 

, 1534 040 
1537 9(5 
1345 957 
1543 955 
1553 Ml 
1560 968 
1563 971 
1573 981 
15 3 981 


. .... n-wnaaiu 1497 204 * 

of Beng^ went on for upwards of two centunes after it* molt 
Za iT^ Tughlak, with frequent changes of dt nasty, but without 
zemindar j -ecor d , ng Among the usurpers was Rdja Kdns, a Hindu 
ThmkmS? B ° n Cmbr “ ed tho Mahometan religion 

"kSSSSb •* °- 

of . re vo,W 


Jounpur 


1401 801 I Sfol ammeJ • 
14(0 811 f lliueln 


, 1(57 8*3 

, r • *«w on 1 mucin - 1**7 

h a v e* bee n "uno blV* to" t n ! ,lmo ° f , Ma hmud Tughlak s accession seein* to 
retired to Ins co\ rm ®* cc . n dency during tho minontj, und to Jutvo 
of In* family followed him C fr, J ° Un * ><ir * anJ mft d® himself independent- Four 
of JtAIwa and Delhi. ft™ “ ucc f Mlon * «md earned on ware with the king- 
their gmcrnm.nt o-na 7 ],,?. ,‘ C ? bB “«Swl tho latter capital , but, at length. 
Behlul L/kII m ad UTfl. b ' crtc ^» 1,1,1 their territory restored to Delhi by 

*°on occupied by Baber after hi* conquest, and wa* taken by Shlf 

tkiutn^ 7 )!*, 1 ? “ n» tu 7WHI 71 4,1, 1U6. ««•*•• 

“d *5ia *li, , ja n_~, 7? "« »<*T Tull aeraunl, by Mr TTiomaa, ol U* 

7"f«l*aiIlB • “ KCfiM at l«,t a U Besnl, uluu iLlr r«!.n» c«a bt Dual* I'd 

troa iUif ralua.— El>1 
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Shdh , and, after the fall of his dynasty, passed through different hands till 
conquered by Akber early m his reign 

It stretched along the Ganges from Conouj, on the north west, to the fron 
tier between Bengal and South Beliar on the south-east 


Stnd 

After the gxpulsion of tho Arabs m ,(a n 750), Sind from B&kkar to the sea, 
remained m the hands of the Sumera RAjputs until the end of tho twelfth 
century, when tho reigning family became extinct, and the government, 
utter some changes, fell into the hands of another RAjput tribe, called Sama 
It is uncertain when the Sumeras first paid tribute to the Mahometans , 
probably about the beginning of the twelfth century, under ShahAb ud din 
Ghdri, or his immediate successors 

Tho early Samas seem to have been refractory, for one was invaded by 
Firuz Tughlak, as lias been related (about A d 1301) The Samaa wore soon 
after converted to tho Mahometan religion , and kept tho country till expelled 
by th% Arghuns, who held it at Akber s accession. 


* Multdn 

Multan revolted dunng the confusion which followed the invasion of Tamer- 
lane It fell mto the lianda of an AfghAn family of the name of Langa, who 
held it for about a century 

Earlj in the sixteenth century they were dispossessed by the Arghuns of 
Sind, who were, m their turn, expelled by Prince CamrAn, and Multan fell 
under the house of Timur 

Of tho other provinces onco belonging to Delhi, it need only be said that 
they all becarao Independent after the* invasion of Tamerlane , and although 
Belildl L6di, Baber, Humayun, and Shir ShAh had recovered many of them, 
yet at Akber's accession (with the exception of the PanjAb, the possession 
of which waa contestod by Secander Sur) they were all in the hands of adherents 
of the AfghAn government 

** [tap 3 *0 it has been shown that the Arabs Karma thian heresy when they established (heir 
held Sind and Mult&n until towards the end ol the power The Samas appear to hare expelled 
fourth century ol the Hijra Slrll Elliot (Arabi the Sdmras about ad 1350 and they were 
»n Si d) thinks that the Silmras embraced the conquered by the Arghdns in AJ> lo°0 — Ed 
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Abdalif, the Afghan tribe, 692 Lose 
fvh&asan, 696 Nadir Shah gains 
their attachment, 696 Change of 
name to Durrama, 715 
Abdullah, Seuul, supports FaroUisir, 
606. Hia power, 607 Ha over 
throw, 679 

Abht Sing, viceroy of Guzerat. 687 
Procures the assassination of Pilaji, 
688 Retires to Marwar, 688 
Abubekr Tughlak, 404 
Abul Fazl, murdered, 615 Hia office 
under Akber, 521 
A6ul Hasan, Sultan, 346 
Abul Hash id, Sultan, 346 
Abyssmians, of Jrnjera, ware with the, 
033, 705 

Adah Mohammed, 450, 461 
Add Shah, his dynasty at Bnapur, 
466 736 

Administration of justipe in Menu, 28 
Of government, modem, 66 
Afghans, m India, 424, 432, 435, 499 
The north eastern, described, 504 
are of Akber, 504 508 The, of 
Candaha^ — dethrone the Safavis, 
691 The western, 691 The Ghil 
jeis and the Abdahs — revolt of the 
former 692 Conquered by Nadir 
Shah, C96, 697 Their king, Ahmed 
Shah 715 

A/sal Khan sent against Sivaji, COO 
Assassinated, 607 His army dia 
peraed, 607 

Agra, occupation of, bj Baber, 413 
Recovered by Akber, 485 Shah 
Jehan proclaimed there, 502 Ad 
Vance on by Shuja, 580 
Agricultural produce, 7 
Ajp-ieui/ure, 180 

Ahmtdabad shuts its gates on Dara, 
594 

Ahmcdnagar, 460. Defence at, by 
Chand Sultana, 511 Taking of, , 
513 Recovered, 541 Attack on, 
defeated, 544 Rlian Jehan ex 


AKB 

polled, 565 Defeat of the king of, 
665 Continued war with, 566 
Murder of the king of, 667 At- 
tempted restoration of the king of, 
568 Aurangzib at, 635, 653 Dy- 
nasty of Nizam Shah, at, 460, 738 

Ahmed Khan (or Shah) Abdah, crowned, 
715 Changes the name of his tnbo, 
715 His government, 7 15 His 
viewfl on India, 716 Occupies the 
Panjab, 716 Repulsed, 71G Again 
invades the Panjab, 719 His 
governor treacherously seized, 721 
His third ufvasion, 721 Takes 
Delhi, 722 , Protects Alamgir II 
ogamst the vazir, 722 His fourth 
invasion, 725 Disperses the Maratta 
troop3, 725. Negotiates with Shuja 
ud doula, 728 Marches against 
Sedasheo, 728 His passage of tha 
Jumna, 728 His force, 729 De- 
stroys the Maratta army at Pampat, 
733 Retires from India, 734 

Ahmed Shah (the emperor), 717 

Ahmeh Shah, of Guzerat, and his wars, 
742 

Ajit'Smg, raja of Marwar, 624, 661, 
G07 

Ajmtr, 2, 320, 354, 489 

Akber, birth of, 443 State of India 
up to his accession, 403, 471 Ac 
cession, 484 Defeats Hemu 485 
Assumes the government, 487 Hia 
plan for consolidating the Empire, 
4S9 Rebellion of his officers, 489. 
Conquest of Guzerat, 496, 746 And 
of Bengal, 498 His troops mutiny, 
499 Interferes m the disputes of 
the Deckan, 502 Moves to Attok, 
502 Conquers Caahmir, 502 \\ are 

with the north eastern Afghans, 504 
Destruction of the invading army, 
506 Conquers Sind, 609 Re- 
covers Candahar, 510 His settle- w 
ment of Hmdostan, 510 Hia ex- 
pedition to tho Deckan, 511 Peace 
agreed on, 512 War renewed, 512 
Conquest of Rhandosh, 513 Re- 
turns to Hmdostan, 614 Refrao- 
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tory conduct of his eldest son, 514 
Is reconciled, 516 Death of, 618 
And character, 619 His internal 
policy, 620 Progress of his re- 
ligious opinions, 520 H13 religious 

and philosophical conferences, 523 
His religious system, 524 His dis 
couragement of Mahometan pecu 
hanties, 623 His restrictions on 
Hindu superstition, 526 Hia gen- 
eral indulgence to Hindus, 626 
Limited progress of his religion, 528 
His civil government, and revenue 
Bystem, 628 His reform and new 
model of the army, 633 His 
fortifications and public works, 534 
His household and court, 536 
Abler, Prince, joins the Rajputs, G25 
Proclaimed Emperor, 626 Flies to 
the Marattas, 626, 633 Goes to 
Persia, 639 

Alamgir See Aurangzib 
Alamgxr II proclaimed, 720 Sua 
pected by the vazir Ghazi ud din, 
721 Entreats Ahmed Shah Dur- 
rani to protect him against the 
vazir, 722 Murdered, 725 Events 
after his death, 726-7J4 
Ala ud dm' a invasion of the Deckan, 
378 His accession, 382 Con 
quests in the Deckan, 386 His 
death and character, 389, 390 
Internal policy of, 390 
Ala ud din Ghort, his sack of Ghazni, 
348 Hia death, 349 
Ala ud dm Lodi, 413, 432 
Ala ud dm Masaud, 369 
Ala ud dm Setad, 409 
Algebra, 142 * 

Alienations lor military service, 81 
Alt Hostm See Hosem 
dliMerdan Khan, his success against 
Balkh, 570 

Alptegm, his rebellion, 311, 312 His 
death, 312 

Altamish, 363 Death of, 367 
Amber. See Jeipur 
Amber, Malik, 541, 544, 545, 550 
Amercot, 443, 471 
Amusement, m door, of Hindus, 191 
andlw bgi of, 240 Kings in 
Magadha, 156 

J joT' 082 Wani oi B * 1 * Rao 

Animals of India, 9 
Antiochus, 152 c 
Appeals, in judicature, 29 * 

Arabs, their superiority m war. 88 
Oonqu.su, 292 Ot S.ncl, 2S9 

Aracan, flight of Shuja to, 597 


ACE 

Aram, 363 

Aravalli kills, their extent, 2 
ArbtCalton, 29, 90 
Architecture, 174 Mussulman, 480 
Aristotle, resemblance of Hindu logia 
to the system of, 132 
Arithmetic, 141 

Army, how recruited and paid in Menu, 
•27 In modem tunes, <31, 88, 472. 
Reform of, by Akber, 633 The 
Maratta, compared with the Mogul, 
643 

Arslan, Sultan, 347 
Arts, of life, in Menu, 51 
Arts, fine, at present, 172 
Asaf Khan, 651 Unites with Shah 
Jehan, 562 Imprisons the empress, 
562 Defeats Shehriyar, 56% 

Aeaj Jah ( Chm Ktltch Khan), 670, 676 
Establishes his power in the Deckan, 
677 Defeats the armies of the 
Seiads, 677 ifosein All marches 
agamst him, 678 Made vazir, 680 
Sent against the refractory governor 
of Guzerat, 681 Quells the insur- 
rection, 681 Resigns his office, and 
goes to the Deckan, 681 Hie 
policy towards the Marattas, 681. 
Foments their dissensions, 685 Is 
attacked, and makes concessions, 
*, 685 Renewed intrigues of, 686 
Is reconciled to the emperor, 689 
Arrives at Delhi, and marches against 
Baji Rao. 690 Attacked by Baj« 
Rao, 691. His treaty with Baji 
Rao, 691 Returns to the Deckan, 
708 His death, 709 
Ascetics, Hmdu, 62, 255 
Asiatic nvers, their banks, how in 
habited, 1 Words, pronunciation 
of, Pref 

Asoca (King) contemporary with An 
tiochus, 152 His stupas 282 < 
Assam, expedition to, of llir Jumla 
598 

Assassination, by the Persians, of 
Nadir Shah, 714 

Astronomy, 138 Originality of the 
Hmdu, 143 

Atheistical Sankhya School, 124 It* 
connection with Buddhism, 118 
Atoms, doctrine of, 135 5 

Attolc, built by Akber, 500 
Attorneys, 00 

Aurangzib sent against the Uzbeks, 570 
Besieged in Balkh 571 Hia dis 
astro us retreat, 57 1 Besieges Can* 
dahar, 572 War in the Deckan, 
574 Intrigues at Golconda, 674 
Treacherously attacks Heidorabau, 
675 His character, 577 Cautious 
measures of, 579 Colludes with 
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AZA 

Mir Jumla, 679 Marches to join 
Morad, 680 Defeats the imperial 
array, 681 His victory over Dam, 
682 Enters Agra, 584 Imprisons 
Morad, and assumes the government 
685 Marches from Delhi, and 
pursues Dara, 690 Treacherous 
attack on his baggage, 591 Defeats 
Shuja, 502 Wins over Jeswaxt 
Sing, 593 Attacks and defeats 
Dara, 593 His dangerous illness, 
598 Forgives Sivaji, 606 Pros 
penty of his empire G14 Makes 
peace with Swap, 615 Schemes 
to entrap him, 616 Breaks the 
peace, 017 Wars against the north 
eastern Afghans, 618 Returns to 
Bello, 620 His bigotry, 620 Re 
vivdl the poll tax on infidels, 622 
Treatment of the widow and children 
of Raja Jeswont Sing 623 Marches 
against the Rajputs, 624 Dovas 
tates their territory, 625 And 
permanently alienates them, 625 
His dangerous situation, 026 Ar 
rives in the Deckan, 034 Advances 
to Ahmednagar, G35 Invades Gol 
conda, 03G Takes Bijapur, and 
destroys the monarchy, 637 Be 
sieges and takes Golconda, 637 
Imprisons Prince Moazzim, 638 f 
Besieges Roighar, 640 Cantons on 
the Buna, 646 Releases Cam 
bokhsb, 646 His resentment 
against his general Zulfihar, G47 
Hia new plan of employing a be 
sieging and pursuing army, 648 
Takes Sattara, C48 His persever 
ance 649 His indefatigable Indus 
try, 650 Distrusts all around him, 
650 Pressed by the Moratta3, 663 
Retreats to Ahmednagar, 663 De 
chnes in health, 064 His alarms 
atothe approach of death, 664 H13 

death and character, tftfJ Hit t 
letters, 657 Miscellaneous trons 
actions of his reign, 657 His 
successors, 659 734 

Azam, Prtnce, his contest with 
Moazzim, 660 

Azam Khan pursues Khan Jehan, 565 
B 

Baber, invasion of India by, 411 
Descent and early life, 414 His 
wars, 415 Driven from Trans 
oxiana, 417 Acquires Cabul, 418 
Discontent of lus troop3, 421 War 
with Sanga, 422 Victory at Sikn. 
424 \ ictory m Bengal, 420 Death 

and character, 428 430 


BEK 

Bactrta, Greek kingdom of, 262 265 
Badakhshan, 420, 426, 458 
Bahadur Shah (see Moazzim), 660 
His proceedings m the Deckan, 660 
Transactions with the Rajputs, 661 
War with the Sikhs, 662 Hia 
death, 665 

Bahadur Shah, of Guzerat, hia war with 
Humayun, 433 Expels the Moguls, 
434 His reign, 744 Disputes with 
the Portuguese, 745 His death, 
745 

Bahmant kingdom of the Deckan, 465 
States formed out of, 466 Its 
" history, 735 

Baxram Khan, 452 453 His arbitrary 
government, 486 His revolt, par 
don and death, 487, 488 
Bajt Rao, 684 Ravages Malwa, 685 
Obtains a cession of the chout, 685 
Kills Dab an, 686 Compromise with 
Asaf, 687 His successes m Malwa, 
688 Appears before Delhi, and 
retreats, 690 Forces Asaf to a 
treaty, 691 His death, 704 
Bala)* Rao, character of, 706 Marches 
to Malwa, 707 Revives demands 
on Delhi, 707 Expels Raghuji, 
708 Buya over Raghuji, 708 
Possesses the government, 710 
Marches against Salabat, 711 Re 
called by insurrection, 711 Seizes 
Damaji, 711 Saved by a mutiny, 
712 Intrigues against Salabat, 723 
His death, 734 

Bala) 1 Wuwanath, 682 Establishes 
the government of Soho, 683 Dies, 
683 His revenue system, 633 
Balban vazir, 3G9 Becomes lung 371. 
Puts down the influence of slaves, 
372 His death, 374 
Ballh, 414, 420, 459 Reduced by 
Princo Morad and Ah Merdan Khan, 
670 Overrun by the Uzbeks, 570 
Aaron gziij besteged them, 57i 
Banda loads the Sikhs, C64 Pursued 
by Bahadur, 664 Escapos, 6G5 
Cruel execution of, 670 
Ban] arm, 87, 730 

Band Shah, dynasty of, at Bidar, 460, 
740 

Baroch plundered by Sambajt, 630 
Bauddhas, religion of the. 111, 281 
Begara Mahmud, 743 
Bthar, conquest of, 358 425 Possessed 
by Shir Khan Sur, 430 Mutiny of 
Akber s troopAn, 499 
Behlul Lodi, 409 
Behram, \f ous ud din, 369 
Bthram, Sultan, 347 
c Belal Rajae, 23S • 

f Bengal, conquest of, 357, 498 Revolt 
COO 
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of, 397, 402 Of Farokhsir in, 666 
Defeat of the king of, 42G Conquest 
of, by Shir Khan, 430 Military 
features of, 437 Conquest of, by 
Akber, 498 Mutiny of Akber s 
troops in, 499 Insurrection of 
Afghans in, 500 Final settlement 
of, 500 Invaded by Raghuji, 707, 
708 The chout of, obtained by 
Raghuji, 709 

Berar, dynasty of Imad Shah in, 460, 
740 

Berai<r, 584, 594 
Bhata, 209 
BUaiani, 90 
Bhoja, 229 

Bidar history of, 467, 740 
Bhartpur, the Jata of, 652, 057, 681 
Bijapur, 4G0 War with, 507 B 
sieged, 507 Failure of another 
attempt upon, 508 Peace effected, 
508 Unprovoked war with, 575 
Revolt against, by Sivaji, C05 
Seizes Shahji Bosla as a hostage, 
005 Makes peaco with Sivaji, 008 
Sivaji and Jei Sing co operato 
against, 612 Failure of the attack 
on, 615 • Tribute levied upon, 
by Sivaji, 015 Sivan’s conquests 
from, 029 Besieged by the Moguls, 
631 Siege of, raised, 031 In 
vaded unsuccessfully by Pnnco 
Azam, 030 Aurangzib moves 
against it, 037 The capital taken, 
and the monarchy destroyed, 037 
Dynasty of Adil Shah at, 730 
Bijayanagar, rioo of the kingdom of, 
098 Leaguo against, and foil of, 
407, 739 
Btlamr, 470 

Buna, Aurangzib cantons on tho, 640 
Bopol, 091 

rib© of the family of, C02 
Dotla, IlagJiuji, 700, 700 
Boala, .SAoA/i See bhaliji 
Boala, A i pa; i gee Sivaji 

Boundaries, disputes about, in Menu. 30 
Brahma, 41, 95 

BraJ.manum and Buddhism, com 
paruon of tho antiquity of, 1 17 
Uramtna, 14 Their occupations in 

M™ V ’ ' J8, 50 A * 

^Tlon cxlc >it imd popula- 

D “ l ° 01 W* death. 

l-U. 151 

llMwm.siMnr,, SM. 

-'w Th« Malta! msu*< leum, 587 

1,1 , Kl.m J.l,„ 

IVMfMwta in, ts8 


Buaay, M , 712 

Buyadea, dynasty of, 311, 332 


Ca&id acquired by Baber, 418 Its 
separation from India, 432. Affair* 
of, 458, 491, 500 The Roshemyfl* 
iji, 50u, 540 Seized by Nadir Shah, 
098 

Ca/ur, intrigues of, 387 
Calt/a, of Baghdad, 290, 309. 317 
Dissolution of their empire, 371 
Of Egypt, 400 
Caltgna, 240 

Caltnjer, 325 Shir Shah killed there, 
447 

Caluaha, a court favourite, 033 
CambaLhsh entrusted with the stfgo of 
Jinji, 045 Restrained by Zultikar, 
040 Released, 040 His revolt, 
defeat, and deat^i, 600 
Camran,* governor of Cabul, 431 
Driven out by Humayun, 458 
Surrenders, and is kindly treated, 
459 Rebels again, 459 Dci<M* 
Humayun, 469 Agam eipellcd. 
400 Is blinded, 4G0 And dies, 401 
Candrtat language, 235 
Candahar, 444 Taking of, 450 Ceded 
to the Persians, 457 Recovered by 
p Humayun, 457 Recovery of, by 
Akber, 510 Taken by tho Pcnuans, 
651 Recovery of, 609 Retaken 
by tho Persians, 571 Aurangzib 
first, and then Dora, sent to recover 
it, 672 Tho sit go ngouiBt, railed. 
572. Lost attempt of tho Mogul* 
ugnmst, 573 Taken by Nadir Shah, 
097 

Canouj, kingdom of, 231, 3G3 Bo* 
Ricged by Mahmud, 324 Capture 
of, 350 

Cape Comonn, 108 fc 

Canwta, 235, 238 Conquest of, 3sS. 

Recovered by the Hindus, 393, 404 
Caahmtr, conquest of, 602 
Coal among the Hindus, 14, 20, W 
Changes in, 58, 254 
Cattac ceded to Raghuji. 709 
Chand Sultana, her defenco of Ahmed* 
nagur, 511. Her death, 513 t 
Chandtr* token. 424 , 

Chalulyaa, of Com a to, 239 Of Cal* 
mga. 240 

Champamr taken. 434 
Chamlragupta, 151. 225 
Charana, 209 

Cheng u Khan, conquests under, 354 
CArru, 237 

,Cktn Ktltch Khan bee A **l Idi 
CAinu. conquest of. AlUnij ted, 3S5 
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Chinese annals, 119, 156 Chinese 
travellers in Indio, 281 
Chitor captured, 385 Recovered by 
the Rajputs, 389 Taken Ly Shir 
Shah 447 By Akber, 495 
Chola, 237 

Chout, the, first levied by Sivaji 617, 
671 Of Guzerat, G8a Of Bengal, 
obtain edlby Raghuji, 709 • 

Chronology of the Hindus, 148 
Chunar, siege of, 437 
Church, 474 

Ctvtl Txtw Hindu, 33, 89 Mahometan, 
473 

Civilisation Hindu, 49, 166 
Climate, Indian, 4 
Cohstinq trade, 183 
Boctrian, 2G3 
Coinage, 359, 479 
Cola pur, 635 
Commerce, 181 

Common Law of Ifldia, 90, 473 
Community villago, 71, 75, 258 
Concan, 238 The northern, taken by 
Sivaji, 605 Destruction of Moaz 
zim’s army m, G34 Wars in Bail 
Rao’a tuno 705 

Confederacy, Hindu, defeated, 313, 321, 
356 

Conquests, Arab, 292 Conquest of 
Persia, 296 Of Sind by the Arahj^ 
298 Of Tronsoxiana, 309 Of 
Ghor, 322 Of Persia by Mahmud, 
332 Of Ghazni, 348 Of Ajmir, 

756 Of Delhi, 350 Of Oudh, 
Behar, and Bengal, 357 Of Car 
nata, 388. Of Maaber, 388 Of 
Maharashtra, 389 Of Malabar, 393 
Of Tehngana, 394 Of China, at 
tempted, 390 Of Guzerat, 382, 
490 Of Bengal, 357, 498 Of 
Cashmir, 602 Of Sind. 510 Of 
Khandesh, 513, 748 Of Persia by 
die Ghiljeis, 693 Of Hindostan, 
Maratta plan for, 724 
Contracts, 35 

Conversions of Hindus, 476 
Converts, Mogul, massacred, 389 
Copper money, 397 

Coromandel coast, rebellion of, 397 
Conquests on, 740 

Court of the Hindu government, 25, 
261 Of Akber, 635 
Creation, Hindu idea of, 4 1 
Criminal law, 29 
Cnshna, 99 
Cshatnyas, 17, 68 

D 

Caban, m Guzerat, 671, 686 Marches* 
to depose the peshwa, 686 Antici 


DSL 

pated by Bnji Rao, defeated, and 
killed, 080 

Damaj i Qeikwar, 706 Intrigues 
against Balaji, 700 Insurrection 
by, 711 Seized by treachery, 711 
Daniyal, death of, 017 
Dara Shukoh, Prmce, Ins great ex 
podition against Candahar, 672 His 
failure and retreat, 573 His char 
acter, 677 Administers the govern 
ment, 679 His defensive measures, 
680. His son, Soleimnn, 680 
Marches to opposo his brothers, but 
totally defeated, 582 Flies to 
Delhi, 683 Supported by Sliah 
Jehan, 584 Pursued by Aurangzib 
590 Flies from Labor, 591 Ap 
pears m Guzerat, 592 Is abandoned 
by Jeswant Sing, 693 Attacked 
and defeated, 593 Flies to Guzerat, 
594 Met by Bernier, 594 Flies 
towards Sind, 594 Betrayed to 
Aurangzib, 595 Is brought to 
Delhi, 595 Sympathy of the people 
for, 595 Is put to death 595 
Baud Khan Panm, entrusted with tho 
Deckan administration, 601, De 
feat and death of, CC9 
Debts, law oft Menu, 35 
Deckan, 1 Natural divisions of, 2 
Early state and divisions of, 234, 
236 Invasion of, by Ala ud dm, 
378 Expeditions to the 386, 388, 
392 General revolt there, 399 
Independence of, recognized, 402 
Kingdoms of, 465 Disputes of, 
interfered with by Akber, 602 
Akber s expedition to tho, 511. 
Wars in the, 641 Shah Jehan sent 
to settle the, 540* Renewal of 
disturbances, 550 Quelled, 650 
State of, 554, 564, 628 Famine and 
pestilence in, 566 Unsuccessful 
operations in, 568 War renewed 
in under Aurangzib, 574 Further 
disturbances, 599 Khan Jehan, 
viceroy of, 618 Arrival of Aurang 
zib in, 63 4 Its disordered state, 
638 Revolt of Cambakhsh in, 660 
Bahadur’s proceedings in, 660 
Hosein Ah marches to, 668 Asaf ( 
Jah establishes lus power, 677, 682 
Bahmani monarchy of, founded, 
465, 735 Other kingdoms of, 466, 
736 741 

Deilemttes, 311 332 
Deities, of thi Veda, 41, 273 Of 
Menu, 41, 42 Modern, 94 Local, 
102 

Delhi, conquest of, 3a6 Kings of, 
362 Defeat of (Moguls at 383 
Sack and massacre of, by Timur, 
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400 Anarchy at, 409 Occupation 
of, by Baber, 413 Taken by Huma 
yun, 402 Recot ered by Akber, 
485 Dora brought there, and put 
to death, 595 Sivaji entrapped 
there, by Aurangzib, 013 Escape 
of Jeswant Sing's family from, 623 
State of the court of, 672, 677 Baji 
Rao appears before it, 690 Asof 
Jah arrives there, 690 Supineness 
of the court of, 699 Nadir Shah 
advances upon it, 700 Occupies it, 
700 Massacre in, by the Persians, 
700 Plunder of, by Nadir, 701 
Demands on the court of, revived 
by Balaji, 707 Taken by Ahmed 
Shall Durrani, 722 Massacres and 
exactions there. 722 Taken by 
Ragoba, 723 Taken by Sedasheo, 

Dtoqtrt, 244 Submission of, 379 
Taking of, 389 Removal of the 
capital to, 399 
Den, 90 

Dtwal Devi, the princeBB, 380, 392 
Dharna, 210 

Dilawar founds kingdom of Malwa, 
740 

Dilxr Khan, doserta SoUiman, 690 
Invades Golconda, 031 Lavs sieco 
to Bijupur, 031 

Disaffection of the Hindus in tho 
Deckan, 023 

Discontents, Mussulman, under Akber, 
627 

Diu, 433 Disputes with tho Portu- 
guese at, 745 

Don/a, V ^ r 722, 724, 

Drama, Hindu, 163 
Drat i da, country. 235 Language, 235 
Lire**, Hindu, -00. 201 
Durrani*, the, 715 See Abdalw 
Durrani, Ahmed Shah, invasions of 
710, 719, 721, 728 
Dyeing, Hindu, 179 
Dynotl ,** i after the Califs empire. 309 
‘ho dissolution of tlio empire of 
Delhi, 403, 735 749 


Dost Cocut. trado from the, 184 
ijuooiton. 203 
KaiUutj of Sir T. Roe. 540 
Lmperort, nominal, 674. 

Employment of hurt, 13, 59 
hngluh character, Kafl Khan's bn- 
prosuon of the, 653 

of iU neb. 193 

15s 4 Ssiivohsna, 


SSI 

Escheat s, 24 

Europe, comparison between it and 
India, as to climate, extent, and 
population, 3, 4, 271 
Eiidence, law of, in Menu, 33 
Exercises, 199 

Exports in ancient and modern times, 
185, 186 

o 0 


F 

Fables and tales. 172 
Factions of Raja Salto and Tara Btu, 
G60 Religious, 460, 737 
Fa hian, 2S1 

Fairs, 195 , 

Fakirs, or dervises, 475 
Famines, 52 In the Deckan. GG^ 
Fanatical Sect, account of, 449 
Fanaticism, less than superstition in 
India, 47G Of tljp Sikhs, CC4 
Farokhsir, Prince, his revolt in Bengal, 
CG6 Is supported by the governors 
of Beliar and Allahabad, 6C0 Hu 
accession and character, G07 Bo* 
jealousy of his chief confidant, 667 
His intrigues, and 6Ubmissiou to the 
Seiuds, 0C8 Instigates Daud Khan 
Panni to resist Hoscin All, 669 
Refuses to ratify a treaty, 072. His 
pilots, 072 Deposed and put to 
death, G74 

Farrulhuid, Sultan, 340 
Fath Khan, the minister, murder* the 
king of Ahmednagar, 607 HI* 
tergu ersation, 507 Final surrender 
of, r »08 

Fei.i, translates from tlio Sanscrit, 621 
His death, 522 

Feudal tenure of tho IhijjiuU, 81 83. 
271 How it difTirs from that of 
Europe. 82 

Fiefs, existenco of, 83 t , 

Finances, disorder of A uran grab's, w3 
Fine arts, 172 
Firm Tughlak, 401 
Food, manner of eating, 21, 190 
Forest tnbes, 210 
Fortifications of Akber, 534 
French, subsidiary force, aiding 8*la- 
bat, 712 • 

Funerals. 204 
Future State, 105, 277 

a 

Ganges, the. 1. The most cirilixsJ 
tract. 2 

Gatiju, //awn, 3 JV, 465 735 

O ardent, jyfl 

<T»ilvnr. Pihfi, f 80, C$7. Domeji, 
7U0, 70S. 711 
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Geography, 145 
Geometry, 141 

Ghazi ud dm (son of Asaf), 711, 712 
Ghazi ud dm the younger, Ais char- 
acter, 720 Expels the vazir, 720 
The emperor plots against, 720 
Becomes vazir, 720 His violent 
government, 721 His treacherous 
seizur(#of the governor of the Pajijab, 

721 Seeks the aid of the Marattas, 

722 Advances on. Delhi, 723 
Murders Alaragir II , 725 He flies, 
727 

Ghazni, house of, founder of the, 311 
Kings of, 310 Destroyed by the 
Ghonans, 343 The house of, retire 

* to India, 349 Taken by the Seljuks, 
350 Expulsion of the house of, 
Aom the Punjab, 353 

Gheir Alehdis, doctrines of the sect, 449 
Qhiljeis, the revolt of, 692 Conquer 
Persia, 693 * Their tyrannical 
government, 694 War with the 
Turks and- Russians, 695 Driven 
out, 696 Invaded by Nadir Shah, 
697 

Ghtyas ud dm Ghort, 348 Balban, 
309, 371 Tughtak 1 , 393 Tugh 
lak II , 404 

Ghor, conquest of, 322 Cruel execu 
tion of the king of, 348 House of, 
349 Dissolution of the Ghorian 
empire, 360 

Ghort, Ala ud dm, 348 Seif ud din, 351 
Ghiyos ud dm, 351 Shahab ud dm, 
or Mohammed, 352, 353 Mahmud, 
360 

Gods See Deities 

Golconda, 466, 665, 569 Intrigues at, 
by Aurangzib, 574 Submission of 
the king of, 575 Tribute levied on, 
by Sivaji, 615 Invaded by the 
Moguls, 630 By Aurangzib, 636 

• Peace made with the king of, 637 
' Peace with, broken, 637 Taken by 

Aurangzib, 637 Dynasty of king3 
of, 739 

Gold-working in India, 179 
G or para, Santa) t 642, 645 
Qour, taken by Humayun, 438 
Goiemment, in Menu, 21 Changes m, 
C(T Of a township, 69 By a 
village community, 71 Of Sultan 
Mahmud, 338 Mahometan, 472 
Civil, of Akber, 528, 632 Of 
Sivaji, 016 
Gound, Guru, 663 
Grants, religious, 83 
Greek accounts of India, 250 King- 
dom of Bactria, 262 
Grttk schools, resemblance of Hiryiu 
metaphysics to, 135 


HIS 

Greeks regarded the Indian character 
favourably, 262 

Guru Govtnd, forms the Sikhs into a 
commonwealth, 663 

Guzerat, 1, 162, 230, 741 746 Differs 
from Bengal, 3 Its relation and 
resemblance to Hindostan, 3 Mah 
mud’s expedition to, 326 Expedt 
tion of Ala ud dm to, 382 Revolt 
of, 389, 399, 404 Humayun’s con 
quest of, 433 Expulsion of the 
Moguls from, 434 Flight of the 
Mirzas to, 493 Conquest of, 496 
Insurrection m, 501 Residence of 
Jehangir in, 650 Acknowledges 
Dara, 592 Asaf Jah governs, 681 
The chout ceded in, 685 Moderation 
of Baji Rao m settling, 686 His 
tory of the kings of, 741. Conquered 
by Akber, 49G, 746 

H 

Hakim, Prince, nominally governs for 
his brother Akber, 492 Invades 
the Panjab, 492 His revolt and 
flight, 500 H13 death, 502 

Harauii, 471 
Nasan, Sultan Abul, 346 
Hasan Gangu, founds the Deckan 
kingdom, 465, 735 
Headman, his duties, 69 
Heat of India, 6 

Hetderdbad, 675, 681 See Golconda 
Hemu, a low Hindu, made prime 
minister, 450 His vigour and 
talents, 450 Defeat and death, 
452, 485 
Herat, 692 

Hereditary thieves, 208 
Heroic poetry, Hinau, 169 
Hindostan, natural divisions of, 1 
Early history of. 223 State of, 
354, 366, 467 Settlement of, by 
Akber, 510 Maratta plan for the 
conquest of, 724 

Hindus, 12 244 Division and employ 
ment of classes, 14 Government, 
21 Administration of justice, 28 
Religion, 40 Manners and char 
acter, 49, 186, 259, 290 Their 
origin 53, 278 Changes in cast, 56, 
247 Changes in government, 66 
System of war, 26, 84 More hu- 
mane than the Mahometan, 85 
Changes in the law, 89 Religion, 
observations upon present state of, 
and philosophy, 91, 122 Astro- 
nomy and mathematical science, 
133 Science, originality of, 143 
Geography, l€> Chronology, 148 
Language, 160 Literature, 163, 
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Arts, 172, 179 Agriculture, 180 
Commerce, 181 Settlements, m 
Java, etc, 184 Character in an- 
cient and modem times, 220 His 
tory of, up to the Mahometan 
invasion, 223 Stato of, at the 
Mahometan invasion, 303, 354 
I kingdoms, restoration of, in Telm- 
gana and Camato, 393 404 In 
creased intorcourao with, by the 
Mussulmans, 380, 465, 482 Con 
versions of, 470 Superstition of, 
Akber’s restrictions on, 526 But 
general indulgence to, 493, 520 
Vexatiously treated by Aurangzib, 
021 Genoral disaffection of, 622 
Htouen Thsang, his account of India 
282 291 

tfofcor, origin of this Maratta family, 

Hosem Alt, COO, C67 Sent against the 
raja of Murwar, 667 Makes peace, 
668 Marches to settle the Deckan 
CC8 His ill success, 071 Makes 
peace with Raja Saho, and submits 
P“y th ® 67 1 Returns with 
10,000 Marattas, 672 Marches 
against Asaf Jah, 678 Assassi 
nated, 078 t 

Household of Akber, 535 
Houses, Hindu, 192 
Humayun, first reign of, 431 Dis 
putea with the King of Guzerat, 433, 
M« rc hes against Shir Khan, 
7 a . ke8 Gour ' 438 Retreats, 
438 j Intercepted, 439 His army 
surprised and dispersed, 439 His 
second campaign, 440 Defeat and 
flight, 441 Arrives at Lahore, 441 
H ails m attempting Sind, 441 Seeks 
reluge in Jodpur, 442 But is re 
?{“ ed ’ , 44 f Hla homble march 
through the desert, 442 Hospit- 
ably received at Amercoat, 443 
second attempt on Sind, 443 R e 
tires to Candahar. 444 His dangers, 
444 Flies to Persia 444 Recep 
*1°“ «£■ 111 f er8, a 452 ProTesses 
the Slua religion 453 Recovers 
Candahar 457 Takes Cabul, 458 
Accepts Camran s surrender, 459 
Invades Balkh, 459 Defeated. 459 
Blinds Camran, 460 Marches to 
recover India, 461 Defeats Secan 
der Sur 462 Takes Delhi and 
Agra, 462 Death of, 462 
Husband and wife, Hindu law, 36 
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Ibrahim, Sultan, 340 Ibrahim, Jang 
of Golconda, 740 His wars and 
conouosts, 740 

Ilak Sthan, 315 His invasion and 
defeat, 319 

I mad Shah, his dynasty in Berar, 740 
Imports, 186 

India, its extent and population, 1 4 
Qimato and seasons, Natural 
productions of, 5 Animals, 9 
Minerals, 10 Languages of, ICO 
Scythian settlers in, 249 Greek 
accounts of, 250 Manners and 
customs unaltered since the Greeks, 
259 Chmese accounts of, 2S1 
Slow progress of Mahometans in, its 
cause, 305 Expeditions of Madmfid 
to, 318 331 Government of, re 
lation of different nations to, <341 
Foundation of Mahometan empire 
in, 345, 352 First expedition to, . 
under Shahab ud din, 352 Shshab 
ud din’s conquest in India, 356, 359 
Independence of, under the Slaves, 
302 The Mahometan territory, 
when greatest, 401, 638 Invaded 
by Tamerlane, 405 Invaded by 
Baber, 411 Cabul separated from, 
for a tune, 432, 491 State of, at 
Akber’s accession, 463 483 Inde 
jpendent states of, 463, 465 467. 
internal state of, after the Maho 
me tan conquest, 471 Towns and 
commerce of, 477 State of the 
country in 14th and 15th centuries, 
477 Akber s government of, 528 
Its state at Jehangir a accession, 539 
Its prosperity under Shah Jehan, 
685 Invaded by Nadir Shah, 699 
By Ahmed Durrani, 721, 725 
Indian words, pronunciation of, Pref 
x Difference of Indian nations, 186 
Indians, west of the Indus 251 
Character, opinion of the Grec&s 
respecting 261 

Indus, 1, 250 Country west of, ceded 
to Nadir Shah, 702 
Infidels, poll tax on See Jizya 
Inhabitants, classes of, in villages, 71 
Inheritance, law of, 37 
Inland trade, 186 

Insubordination of Akber’s office/s, 489 
Insurrections under Mohammed Tugh 
lak, 397 Afghan, 425, 432 Af 
ghan, m Bengal, 500 In Guzerat, 
501 Of Prince Khusrou, ui Cabul, 
quelled, 640 Of the Sutnarann 
rebgiomsts, 620 

Intellectual creation, Sankhvn theory 
of, 125 

Interest of money, 35 
Islands, eastern, of India, 184 
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Jamas, religion of, 115, 121 
Jala, the 249 Insurrection of, 652, 
657 Expedition against, 681 
Java, Hindu settlements in, 184 
Jehandar+Shah, hia accession, £65 
His incapacity, 665 Betrayed and 
put to death, 666 

Jehangir, refractory conduct of, 514 
The title of, assumed by Selim, as 
emperor, 539 His son Khusrou 
flies the court, rebels, and is ira 
prisoned, 540 Punishes the rebels, 
*540 Unsuccessfully invades the 
Dockan, 541 Recovers Ahmed 
nfl^ar, and marnes Nur Jehan, 641 
Attacks Ahmednagar, but is de 
feated, 544 Successfully wars with 
Mewnr, 545 Quells an insurrection 
at Cabul, 640 Sir T Roe’s account 
of his courtr character, and empire, 
546 The emperor moves to Mandu, 
Sir T Roe's description of his march, 
549 Resides in Guzerat, 650 
Quells disturbances in the Deckan, 
650 His increased distrust of Shab 
Jehan (heir apparent), 552 Ad 
vances against Shah Jehan, 652 
Marches against the Roshemyos in 
Cabul, 653 His cruel treatment 
of Mohabat s son in law, 555 His 
person seized by Mohabat, 655 Is 
joined by the empress in his capti- 
vity, 557 His artifices to regam 
liberty, 558 Is rescued by the 
aid of the empress, 559 His sick 
ness and dentil, 560 See Selim 
Jeipal, raja, his invasion and repulse, 
313, 318 

Jaipur, 470, 494, 624, G59 
JU Sing, 580 Deserts Soleiman, 590 
Sent against Sivaji, 611 With 
whom he co operates, 012 Failure 
of his attack on Bijapur, GIG His 
death, 615 Jei Sing IL, viceroy of 
Maliva, 688 

Jilal ltd dtn Khilji, mild government 
of. 377 Assassinated, 380 
Jesadner, 470 

Jeswant Sing defeated, 581 Treacher 
ously attacks the bsggage of Aurang 
zib, 591 Tlireatens Agra, and flies 
to Marwar, 592 Is won over by 
Aurongzib, 593 Abandons Dora, 
693 Returns with Prince Moazzim 
to replace Jei Sing, 615 His death, 
C23 His widow and children op 
pressed by Aurongzib, G23 Thgy 
escape from Delhi, 623 


KCT 

Jmjera, failure of Sambaji at, 633 
Wars u ith the Abyssimans of, 705 
Jmji, taken by Sivaji, 630 Raja 
Ram’s escapo to, 641 Zulfikar 
Khan sent to reduce, 641 Its-siege 
committed to Prince Cambakhsh, 

645 The siege obstructed by Zulfi 
kar, 645 Santaji Corpora advances 
to raise the siege, 645 Retrea*s, 

646 The siege renewed, hut opera 
tions protracted, 647 Token by 
Zulfikar, 647 

Jttya, or poll tax on infidels, 302 
Abolished by Akber, 526 Revived, 
622 Abolished, 674 
Jodpur, 470 See Marwar 
Jones', Sir TV, Indian orthography, 
Pref ix 

Jounpur, 409, 468 Kingdom of, 748 
Judicial Officers m Menu, 28 Under 
the Mahometans, 473 Under Ak 
her, 532 

Jurrila, Mir See Mir Jumla 
Jun, 443, 594 

Justice, administration of, m Menu, 28 
Mahometan, 473, 532 


Ket Kobad, ^74 
Kerala, 237 

Khdndesh, 405, 513, 747 
Khan Jehan Lodi, his history. 503 
His flight from Agra, 564 His pro- 
ceedings in the Dcckan, 564 The 
emperor marches against him, 664 
Is driven out of Ahmednagar, 66o 
Pursued by Azam Khan, flies from 
the Deckan, 505 Is killed, 566 
Kharizm, kingdom of, 350 Unsuc 
cessful invasion of, 358 King of, 
pursued into India, 365 
Khxzr Khan, Sciad, 408 
Kkorasan, 309, 317, 695 
Khurram, Prince See Shah Jehan 
Khusrou, Sultan, his retreat to I ahor, 
349 Conquered, 353 
Khusrou, Amir, the poet 372, 375, 387 
Khusrou, the slave, 392 , 

Khusrou, Prince, 516 Hia flight, 
rebellion, and seizure, 640 His 
imprisonment 540 Description ot, 
him by Sir T Roe, 549 His sus 
picious death, 651 

Knowledge, purpose of and means oi 
attaining, among Hindus, 124 
Kuli Kuth, <y Kutb Shah, founder of 
the dynasty m Golconda, 407, 7^9 
Professes the Shia religion, 739 
Extent of his kingdom 739 His 
tory of the dynasty. 739, <40 
Kutb ud dm Eibah, 3 62 
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Labor, the raja of, hia invasion, 313 
Land, grants of, by government, 75, 
81, 290 Property in, 78 Tenure 
of, 73 

Land Revenue, 24, 70, 530 How 
annually settled, 77 Under Akber’s 
settlement, 529 

Landholders, village. 71 Their rights 
and status, 72 And tenants, 73 
Lands alienated for military service, 
81 Among the Rajputs, 82, 27o! 
362 For services not military, 83! 
•*90 Held free of service, 83 
Tributary, and other dependent 
territories, 84 

Languages of the Hindus, 160 Of the 
Indian Mahometans, 482 
Lau>, 29 Criminal, 29, 90 Civil, 33 
89 Of evidence, 33 Changes in 
the written, 89 Local, 91 Under 
Mahometan government, 473 Ma 
nometan and Common, 473 
Letters of the emperor Aurangzib, 656 
Literature, Hindu, 163 Mahometan, 

Liturgy, Hindu, its character, 109 
Lodi, rise of tho family of*409 Behlul 
Lodi, 409 Secander, his good ad 
ministration, 409 Hia bigotry, 410 
Ibrahim, Ins defeat, and death, 412 
Khan Jehan Lodi, 663 

**•!*. 132 Their resem 
Juanco to Aristotle, 132 
Lunar Races, 149, 224 

M 

Maaber, conquest of, 388 
Magadha kings of, 150, 226 
Mafia Bharata, 99, 169 226 
the war of, 155, 225* 

rattas A<m C0Untry ' 242 See 1 

Mahometans, first invade India, 2 

305 ‘ M>a i t £ eir t W progre3a 111 
„ Then intercourse with 

345 * 380 > 46 5. 482 
f " r S 1,glon * 292 Empire 
India, foundation of, 352 Temt< 
EmTMfM*’ ^ hen greatest, 401, 6 
r ^o int T rnal 8tate of the, 4 
Law 473 Literature, 482 Pei 

S“,r«”" 2 T d by 3 
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MAR 

Mahmud Sultan, 316 Disputed sue 
cession of, 316 Declares his mde 

K ndonce, 317 His expeditions to 
<^, 318, 320, 323, 324, 325, 326, 
330 Defoats the Tartars, 320 
Decisive battle, 320 His capture 
of Taneear, 323 Conquest of Trans 
oxtana, 323 Permanent occupa- 
tion of the Panjab, 326 _ Sets up a 
fiija in Guzerat, 329 Ins conquest 
of Persia, 332 His death, and 
character, 333 His court and army, 
338 

Mahmud Tughlak, 405 
Mai, Todar See Todar 
Malabar, 237, 392 

Malik Amber, his talents as minister, 
541 Retakes Ahmednagar, 541 
Defeats a combined attack, g 544 
Renews disturbances in the Deckan, 
550 Is defeated, and makes terms, 
550 Unites witfi Shah Jehan in 
rebellion, 553 His death, 560 
Malik, Sultan Khusrou, 349, 353 
Malwa, 229. 288, 366 Revolt of, 405 
War in, 489 Baji Rao’s successes 
m, 689 Balaji marches to, 707 
Formal cession of, by Mohammed 
Shah, 708 History of the kings of, 
746 

Mamluks of Egypt, 743 
Marattas, the, 230, 242, 287, 600. 737, 
738 Weakness of, 640 System 
of their defence, 641 War by, 642 
Their armies compared with the 
Moguls, 643 Dissensions among 
the, 647 Their successes, 652. 
Press hardly upon the grand army, 
653 Their state in Bahadur’s reign, 
660 A truce made with, 661 
Progress of, 670 Policy of Asaf Jah 
towards them, 682 Consolidation 
of their government, 682 Their 
dissensions fomented by Asaf, 685 
A great Marat fca chief, Daban, 686 
Maratta f am die 9, their origin, 687 
Their retaliation on the assassination 
of Pihji Geikwar, 688 Malwa tacit- 
ly surrendered to them by Jei Sing 
II , 689 Proceedings of, 704 In- 
vaded by Salabat, and a French 
subsidiary force, 711 Aid in'suh. 
dumg the Rohdlas, 718 Their aid 
sought by Ghazi ud din, 722 Plana 
of, for the conquest of Hindostan, 
724 Invade Rohilcand, 724 Their 
troops in Hindostan dispersed, 725 
Power of, at its zenith, 720 Retire 
to Pampat, and intrench their camp, 
729 Their numbers, 729 Failure 
of their supplies, 730 Military 
• character of, 730 Battle of Pampat, 
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731 Tho destruction of their army, 
733 Their despondency, 734 
Manure, Hindu law of, 30 Cere- 
monies, 202 • 

itanear, 470 Invasion of, 447, 494, 
C24 Flight of Jcswant Sing to, 
502 Treaty with, G61 Raja of, 
Hose in AH sent against the, 667 
Masaud S^tan, 343 His wars vvyjh 
tho Seljuks, 344 Deposition and 
death, 345 

Massacre of Mogul mercenaries, 374 
Of Mogul converts, 389 Timur’s 
in Delid, 400 Slur Shah's in 
Ilaism, 440 By tho Persians, 700 
J/ait«r and Sen ant, L&wof, 35 
Matdud, Sultan, 340 
Medicine, 158 

A/enu# laws of, 12 Religion of, 41. 
State of Hindus, at tho tune of, 40 
Since, 01 Tho ago of, 13, 245 
Mtrdan Khan, .lii,«0G9, 570 
Metaphysical opinions of Hindus, 122 
Afeitur, 409 Sunga, rona of, 422 
War in, 541, 545 Rana of, makes 
favourablo terms with Aurangzib, 
624 Breaks tho peace, C24 Wars 
mill, 743 

Military service, lands taken for, 81 
Among tho Rajputs, 82. Estab- 
lishment of Akber, 532 Reform 
and now model of lus army. 533* 
Works and fortifications by Akber, 
534 Spirit, decline of, 548, 013 
M merals, 10 

Minuter t. tho King a, 22, 472 
Afinas, their revolt, 492. Thoy fly 
to Guzerat, 493 

M\r Jumla, pnmo minister, 574 
Colludes with Aurongzib, 579 At- 
tacks Shuja. 500. His expedition 
to Assam, 598 Death of, 598 
'future oT classes, 20, 60 
A/oa*.im, Prince, sent against Sivan, 
fill, 615 Destruction of his army 
in tho Conran. 035 Hu invasion 
of Uijapur, 635 Imprisoned by 
Aurangtib, 638 Hi* contest with 
hu brother, GG0 Hu victor}, 6G0 
Assumes tho crown with tho tillo of 
Bahadur Shah, 6 CO. Seo Bahadur, 
on/s • 

Mobank, istiad, 403 
Aloha rtF KAifji, 331. Afurder of, 
392 

Mobaru, governor of lleiderabad, sent 
to supplant A*af Job. C81 IXv 
(ealfxt and slsdn. Csi 
MvfuU, tlkcir conouesta, 307, 304. 
Irruption into tho ran j ah, 36* 
Irruption. 373. Aiaasacro of Mogul 
mewnanc*, 374 And of eeuvertc. 
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389 Incursions, 383 Serious in- 
vasion by, 383 Unsuccessful, 380 
Discontinuance of their incursions, 
386 Troops rebel in Guzerat, 399 
Why Indian Mussulmans called so, 
415 Baber’s opinion of, 382, 415 
Provinces, plundered by Sivaji, 010 
Ravages in, 617 Defeated in a 
field action by Sivaji, 018. Again 
invaded by Sivaji, 029 Invado 
Golconda, 630 Sambaji deserts to 
the, 631 Besiege Bijapur, 631 
Comparison of tho Alaratta army 
with that of tho, 043 Chango in 
their system of war, 048 Their 
exhaustion, 048 Extinction of Mo- 
gul empire, 734 

Mohabat Khan, called to court by tho 
empress, 552 Chases tho rebellious 
Shah Jehan, 552, 553 Persecuted, 
by tho empress, 554 His history, 
554 Is summoned to court, 554 
Hu son m law brutally troatixl by 
Johan gir, 555 Seizes on tho em- 
peror’s person, 655 Hu camp 
attacked unsuccessfully by tho em- 
press, 550 Insecurity of hu power, 
558 Terms granted to him, 573 
Joins Sha!* Jehan against tho 
emperor, 659 RccoiveslhoDeckan, 
on Shall Jehan a accession to tho 
tlirono, 603 

Mohammed Add, or Adah, murders lus 
nephew, and usurps tho throno, 450 
Hu vices, and incapacity, 450 His 
defeat and death. 402 
Mohammed Amm fvAnn, 077, 679 
Mohammed Ghon, 358 8oo Shahab 
ud dm 

Mohammed Shah, occasion, 074 Pru- 
dence of, 077 His plans against 
tho Sciods, 078 Assumes tho gov- 
ernment, 078 Rapid doc lino of 
hu monarchy, 660 Hu indolence, 
hu favourites, and prejudices, 650 
Instigates tho governor of Holders* 
bad to supplant Asaf J&h, 631 Is 
reconciled to him, 689 Refuses 
to ratify Azof's concessions, 704 
Defeated by Nadir, 699 Restored, 
702. Purchases aid. by concession, 
709 Marche* against tho Rohillas, 
713 His death, 717 
Mohammed, Seiad, 408 
Mohammed TughJak, 395. Wild 
schemes of. 396. Dooth. 329 Re- 
bellion* in h* reign. 397. States 
formed on tho dissolution of tho ' 
empire under, 4C3 
Matte ud dm BtXram, 369 
Mcneutus orders, 61* Their ascend- 
ency. no 
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Money, paper, introduction of, 396 
See Coinage 

Monotheism, 41, 272, 277 
Moon, race of the, 149, 224 
Morad, Prince, reduces Balkh, 570 
Is disgraced, 570 Hia character, 
578 Hia rebellion, 579 Deceived 
by Aurangzib, 580 With Aurang 
zib, defeats the imperial army, 581 
Dismissed by Aurangzib, 585 Im 
prisoned, 585 And murdered, 597 
Moulavu, 474 
Mountaineers, 210 

Mosaffer Shah, king of Guzerat, his 
history, 741 
Multan, 293, 319 
Music, 172 

Mutiny of Akber's troops m Bengal 
and Behar, 499 Bulan saved by 
a, 712 
Mysore, 630 


Nadir Shah His rise, 095 Drives 
out the Ghiljeia, and recovers 
Khorasan from the Abdalis, 695 
Takes Herat, 696 Gains the at- 
tachment of the • Abdalis, 696 
Doposea Tahraasp Shah, 696 la 
elected king, 697 Suppresses the, 
Shia religion, 715 Invades the 
Ghiljeis, 097 His conciliatory po- 
licy, 698 Invades India, 699 De 
feats Mohammed Shah, 699 Ad 
vancea to Delhi, 700 Orders a 
massacre by the Persians, 700 His 
extortions, 701 Hia rapacity and 
violence, 701 The country vest 
of the Indus coded to him, 719 
Restores Mohammed Shah to his 
throne, 701 Amount of treasures 
earned off by, 702 His tyranny, 
713 His fears of the Shiaa, 713 
Puts out his 60 n 8 eyes, 713 Hia 
cruelties, 714 Favours the Af- 
ghans, 714 Is assassinated by the 
Persians, 714 ' 

Nagarcot, Temple of, 321 
Najib tid Doula, minister, 722 His 
escape, 723 His league with Shuia 
ud Doula, 724 
Names, Hmdu, 204 
Nanak, 662 

Nandas reign, date of, 151, 165, 220 
Nasir ud dm Mahmud, 369 
Nasir ud dm TvghlSlL, 404 
Natir Jang, repulses Bail Rao, 704 
Revolts, 709 
Nations, Tartar, 300 
Naool war wit* Portuguese, 705, 74 a 
■- Ntrbadda, the, fixed as the limit of tho 
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Mogul provinces, 1 Creased by 
Sivaji, 629 

Ntdht, the Pirti, 682, 684 
Nizam Shah, dynasty of, 466, 738 
Nur Jehan, her marriage, and romantic 
hiBtory, 542 Her influence, 543 
Supports Shah Jehan, 545 la alien 
ated from him, 551 Calls to court 
• Mohabat, 552 Distrusts and per 
secutes Mohabat, 554 Her spirited 
conduct, 556 Attacks Mohabat a 
camp, 566 Is repulsed, 657 Joms 
the emperor m his confinement, 557 
Her plots and preparations, 559 
Rescues her husband, 559 Her 
devotion to him, imprisonment, and 
death, 562 * 


Observances, ntual, Hmdu, 43 
Opinion*, metaphysical, 122 Religi 
ous, of Akber, 524 
Orders, Monastic Gl* 110 
Origin of the Hindus, 53, 278 Of 
village communities, 75 
Orissa, or Unya country, 162, 236 -40, 
463, 709 

Oudh, 224, 357, 464, 491, 678. 718 
Oudipur See Mewar 
Ownership, Bale without, Hindu law of, 
35 


Painting, Hmdu, 173 
Pandya, 236 

Pampat, battles of, 412, 452, 731 
Pan; a 6, the, 2, 232, 258 Ranjit 
Sing’s possessions in, extent ana 
population of, 3 Permanently on 
cupied by Mahmud, 32G Expulsion 
of the Ghazni house from, 3a 3 
Mogul irruption into the, 373 K®" 

annexed to Delhi, 409 Rov®!t of, 
451 Campaign jn the, 485 in 
vaded by Hakim, 492 Occupied 
by Ahmed Khan, 710 Cession of, 
7 19 .The Governor of, treacherously 
seized. 721 Seized by Kogoba 
Fourth invasion of Ahmed Bhan, 

Paper money, introduced 8i 1’orsifl, 
396 , 

Party, ascendency at court of a Hindu, 

Parvtz, Prince, elder brothor of Shah 
Jehan. 549 Reprimanded, 
Chases his rebellious brother, 

554 
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Rohilcand, invaded by the Marattas, 
724 

RohiUas, nae of the, 712 The em 
peror marches against, 713 At 
tempted subjugation of, 718 , De- 
feat Safder Jang 736 Submit to 
the Marattas, 718 Join Ahmed 
Shah, 728 

Roshemyas, sect of, 60S Marched 
against, m Cabul, 554 
Rukn ud dm, 367 

Russian wars with the Afghans, 695 
Ryots, 73, 268 

S 

Spad Ullah Khan, his death, and 
character as minister, 574 
SabuJctigm, a slave and successor to 
Alptegin, 312 Defeats Jeipal, 322 
His death, 314 
Sack of Delhi, 406, 700, 722 
Sadat Khan, 678, 689, 699 
Safavt family, 420 453 Its corrup- 
tion and decay, 691 Dethroned by 
the Afghans of Candahar, 691, 694, 
696 

Safder Jang attempts to subjugate tho 
Rohillaa, 718 Marches against 
them and is defeated, 718 Dis 
content of, 719 Is resisted by Asaf 
Jah s ’grandson, and expelled, 720 , 
His death, 720 

Saho Sambaji’s son, 640 His faction, 
660 His government established, 
683 His character, 684 Accom 
modation between him and his rival. 
Samba,* C86 Death of, 709 
Salabat Jang, march of Balaji against, 
711 Advances on Puna, 711 
Mutiny m his army, 712 
Salts, law of, 35 
Sahvahana, era of, 168 
Samani, house of, 310 
Som&a, 682, 685, 709 
Sambat* (Sivaji’s son), deserts for a 
tune to the Moguls, 63 1 Unsuccess 
ful 'attempt to set him aside 632 
Is acknowledged raja, 632 Joined 
by Prince Akber, 633 Gives himself 
up to a favourite, 633 Decline of 
his affairs w the Deckan, 634 
Plunders Baroch, 636 Inactivity of, 
639 Made prisoner and 'put to 
death,. 639. 640 
Sandracotlus, 151, 227 
Sanga, rana of Mo«Or. 422, 744, 747 
SanLhya school, 124 
Sanscrit, language, ICO, 278 Hiouon 
Thsangs account of, 291 Feizis 
translations Jrom the, 521 
Santa JI Gorpara, 642 Advances to 
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raise the siege of Jinji, C45 Mur 
dered, 647 

Satire, Hindu, 172 Mahometan, 483 
SSiis, 50, 205 

Satnaramis, religionists, their maurrec 
tion, 620 
Sattara, 648, 706 

Scenery, Hindu descriptions of, 166 
p Schools of philosophy, J£2 Sankhya 
124 Vedanta, 129 Logical, 132, 
Greek, resemblance to the Hindu, 
135 

Science, Hindu, its originality, 137, 143 
(Sculpture, 173 
Scythian settlers in India, 249 
.Seasons, Indian, 4 

(Seconder Lodi, his good administration, 
409 His bigotry, 410 
(Seconder Sur, revolt under, 481 Do 
feated by Humayun, 462 His 
submission, 485 

Sects, 106, 476* Rivalry of tha Shia 
and Sunni in the court and army, 
465, 737 Of th^Roshemyas, 505 
Sedasheo Bhao, 711 Arrogance of 
this commander, 727 Takes Delhi, 
727. Ahmed Shah marches against, 
728 His supposed death in battle, 
733 

Setads, house of, 408 

Stiads Khizr Khan, 408 Mobarih, 

408 Mohammed, 408 Ala ud din, 

409 Abdullah, 666 Hosein Alt, 
666 The origin of their name, 067 
Their government, • 60S Set up 
nominal emperors, 074 General 
indignation against, 676 Internal 
dissensions of their party, 676 
Armies of, defeated'- by Asaf Jah, 
677 Plans of Mohammed Shah 
agamst, 677 Their fate, 678 

Seif ud dm Ghon, 351 

Seleucus, contemporary with Chandra 

Sefim Shah Sur supplants his elder 
' brother, 448 Quells an obstinate 
rebellion, 449 Dies, 449 
Selim (Akber’a eldest son), his refrac 
tory conduct, 614 Instigates the 
murder of Abul Fazl, 516 Is recon 
ciled to Akber. 516 His continued 
misconduct, 510 Is plSbed under 
restraint, but soon released, 516 
Quarrels with his son Khusrou, 510 
Intrigues regarding the succession, 
517 Unsuccessful combination to 
set him aside, 518 Succeeds ha 
father, by the title of Jehangir, 539 
Seo Jehangir 

SeljuU, revolt of, 332 Suppressed, 
332 Rise of, 343 Their w ars, 344. 
Take Ghazni* 350 Then fall, 350 
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Servant and master, law of, 35 

Services, lands tai.cn for military, SI. 
And other, S3 • 

Shahab ud din founds ht3 Mahometan 
empire in India, 35— His first 
expedition, 352. Defeat of, 355. 
His return to India, 355. His 
death, 359 Extent of his conquests 
in India, * 

Shah Jthan (Prince Khurrom), his 
victories and moderation, 545. Coun- 
tenanced by the Empress, 545 
Becomes unpopular, 549. Declared 
hair apparent, and sent to settle the 
Deckan, 549 His success, 549, 
Hughes to quell disturbance in the 
Deckan, 550 His success, 550 Is 
dishk^l by the Empress, 551. 
Ordered to retake Candnhar, 551, 
Remonstrates, 552 His troops 
transferred to Prmcg Shehnyar, 552 
Rebels, 552 Retreats to Bengal, 
553 Seizes Behar and Bengal, 663, 
Defeated and lues to the Deckan, 
553 Deserted by his army, 554. 
Flies to Srade, 559 On Jehangir’s 
death, arrives from the Dockon und 
w proclaimed, 502 His war m tlio 
Deckan, 504. Succeeds against the 
King of Ahmednagar, 505 His war 
with Bijepur, 567. Failuro of tha 
siege, 567. Another failure, 508. 
Exacts tribute from, Golconda, 609 
Moves to Cabul, 570 Abandons Ins 
conquests. 571. His illness, 677/ 
His daughters, 578. His govern- 
ment administered by his son Dara, 
579. Reassumes the government, 580, 
His wishes disregarded by Dara. 582 
On Dam’s defeat by Aumngzih, u 
confined m bis palace, 584. Clowi 
of his reign, 585. Character, 5 
De^Jh of. C14 

Shahjt Satix attempts to, restore ils; 
ICing of Ahmednagar, - 5Gd, Uu 
submission, 5G9, OB. SnzwJLy tU 
Bijapur gov eminent, e* & IsaX-t/a 
for his son, 605. Is r*k**ed, I//}, 
Hta death, and in Irsisa, 

Bh ^y Su * AdoX ' i'/h 


Shah Tahmatp If%n-* y~v 

profess the Ski* **!. . *. zf. 


bar, 53d. Deft it ed mul put to 
deatli. 302 

Shm religion forced fipon llumajun, 
453 Suppressed by Nadir, 697. 
Nadir’3 fears of the, „713 Yusuf 

Add Shah’s attempt to introduce, 737 
Shir Khan Stir, early life and rise of, 
434 Obtains possession of Behar, 
430. And conquers Bengal, 439, Ilia 
plan for resisting invasion, 438. 
Activo operations of, 439. Assumes 
tlio titlo of king, 439. Intercepts 
Humay tin’s retreat, 430. bill m ini's 
and disperses Ins army, 139, Tains 
possession of all Hutmi) un’ii domin' 
ions, 440 Recovers Mala a, 140. 
Massacres the garrison of Italslii, , 
440. Invades Miuwui, 117. Talus 
Cldtor, 147. Jh killed, 117, Clmi* 
actor of, 117. Ills internal improve* 
inontn, 117 

Shuja , Prince, 577. Ills rebellion, 579. 
Advances on Agra, 680. Js defeat ml, 
und returns to Bengal, 5HII, Ail* 
vances from Bengal in Bnnaii'S, 591, 
Isdofoated, 602. Furl her oparat Inns 
ugainst, by Prime Multan and AJIr 
Juintn, 699 l’rlnui Midi an u<wrtuvi>r 
to, 696 Kills to Annum, A|)7» 
Uncertainty regarding ids fain, 607 
'•Shuja ud Uoulu , 7*1, 724, 7211 
Shukoh, Darn, Hue JJam * 

Siege of (.hand or I, 42 i, Of ( fauuur, 
437. Of BJJamir, 667, 1M7. Of 
Cunduhur, 67 J, Of .thiji, 541-647 
Sikh*, rimed list, M/d, 'l Iwlrt lint unfair, 
M/ 2 . Virus uU/t fay l hi M hfabtmi 
taws, CM, Voinaul fail// u t*liyioii4 
awl ruffilar/ is/ltnw,nm nlfh, M/fa 
Art at fan t ovat^v/tn* l, *M)fa 
Vutialkluu of, Ml l, Uohahu *, my, 

- vu//-x, awl * ns Ufa * /,f, Mil, him/ faml 
a/ytht* t fay lUfawfair, CM, 'l fan / 
MO drfvrn fa, fa/ tfs* UiU, M,\, 
lUis-yrul ib,/h*U/lbnt of, M/4, th* 
f/'/iU/l hi si Matty nxt l/wiMi C/Vi 
f'lkri, IaMU id, 4X4 

it* j'Jtsdfa/i/ »1lh Ou/sfht, 2. 
O/rsfto * 4 /d, fay list Alai,*, 2 /it 
Aral a r/Mibsf, A iis/nvi* 

try If ///,*/ v/i, ill, W 

Alifasf, fJ/4, U,*0,tf r/f/ 74 V- 

fiusil'i, '/tijfti >d tf/’i* Uatals* i 
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SLfc 

possession of the Northern Concan, 

605 His attachment to the Hindu 
religion, 605 *His father seized as 
a hostage, 605 Renews hia en-. 
croaeliments, 600 Plunders the 
Mogul provinces 606 Forgiven 
by Aurangzib, 606 Pursued by 
Afzal Khan, whom he assassinates 

606 607 Another army sent against 
him from Bijapur, 608 Makes a 
favourable peace, 608 His rupture 
with the Moguls, and night exploit, 
609 Pursued by Shayiata v Rh&n, 
CIO And Prince Moazzim, 610 
Plunders Surat 611 His maritime 
exploits 611 Assumes sovereignty, 
011 Raja Jei' Sing Bent against 
him, 611 **Hia submission, v 612 
Co operates with Jei Smg 612 
Goes to Delhi, 612 Entrapped by 
Aurangzib, 613 Escapes and re 
treats to Raighar, 614 ,Hi8 pro 

f 'eas, 61 5"" Makes peace with the 
mperor, 615 Levies tribute on 
Bijapur and Golconda, 615 Hia 
internal arrangements, 616 Sur 
prises Smghar, 617" Ravages the 
Mogul territory, 017 Defeats the 
’ Moguls in a field notion, 618 His 
conquests from Bijapur, 628 
Crowned at Raighar. 629 His 
incursion mto the Mogul territory , ] 
629 His expedition to the south 
oi India, 629 Takes Jmji, 630 
His eon deserts tq the Moguls, 631 
Hia death and character 631, 032 
Slate, progress of a Turki, 362 j 

Slave kinga 3C2, 370 
Slavery, 201 Absence of, according 
to the Greejov 257 

Slaves, Balbon puts down tlioir uiflu 
ence, 372. 

Soffandes, 310 318 
Soil, property in the, 78 
Solar race, 149, 224 , 

Soletman, attempts to assassinate Ala 
ud dm, 384 Hia failure and death, 
385 - 

Solexman, Prince, defeat^ Shuja at" 
Benares, 580 Deserted by his' 
allies, 090 Flies to Sinnagar, and 
is imprisoned, 500 Given up by* 
the raja, 597 
Somnat, 326 

Sophie, dynasty, 420 452, C91 
Spice*, etc., 7 

SptnU, good and evft 43, 101 
Slates, tho ancient Hindu, 223 234 
Tho Greek accounts of, 258. Formed 
on tho dissolution of tho empire 
under Mohammed Tughlak, 4G3 - 
~ 735 Rajput, 355 409 


Subahs, 532 
Sudras, 18 58, 257, 601 
Sultana Recta-, 307 (vide Rezia) 
Cfiand 5U, 513 
Sumera Rajputs 304 749 
Sun, races of the ♦ 149 224 
Sunnt sect, 453, 465, 697 , 737 
Superstitions, Mahometan 475 Hindu, 
• Akber s restrictions orf} 520 
Sur Adah (Mohammed Shah) 450 
.Stir, the family of, 350, 440 
Surat, plundered by Sivaji, 011 


T 


Taqara 242 
Tahentes, the, 310 
Tahmasp, Shah, 453 Tahnaasp II , 
095 p 

Taj Mahal, the 587 
Tales, Hindu, 172 
Talicota, battle df, 407 
Tamerlane, hia invasion, 405 Sacks 
Delhi, 400 Proclaimed Emperor 
of India, 406 ~ Retires from India, 
407 His character, 407, 408 
Tamil country and language, 102, 23 j 
Tanesar, capture of, 323 
Tanjore, 038 
Tara Bat, 660, 710 
Tartars, 306, 314, 319 
Tax, Poll, on infidels See J«ya 
Taxes, 23, 76, 259, 530: 

Tehngana, 238 Failure of expeditions 
to, 387, 394 Conquered, 394 Raja 
of, released and restored, 394 Re 
covers its independence, 398 
Telugu, .country and language, 16., 
230 

Tenants, temporary and permanent. 


Thexslical Sankhya, 128 
Thxties hereditary, 208 
Todar Mai , 498, 508 His rottrma, 
531 

Tonne, 190, 477 

Tovnship, government of, 69 71 
Townspeople, manner of life 
, Hindu, 19^ 

Trade, 181*180 

Traneoxiana, 300 Turks in. 3U8 
» Arab conquests of. 309 Go n quest 
of, by Mahmud. 323 Baber dmen 
out of, 417, 420 
Trtes of Indio. 5 
Tributary territories, 84 
Tughlalc, house of. 394 40? Ghiyo* 
ud din. 394 Mohammed, (JiaKu-ter 
of, 390 IV dd schemes of, 390 
Projected conquest of Persia 39 u. 
Attempt to conquer China, 390 
His tyranny, 397 Rebellion* 
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tea 

against, 397 399 His activity, 399 
Dies, 399 Foreign accounts of Jus 
government, 400 The Mahometan 
territory in India greatest mOhis 
reign, 401 _ Film, 401 Recognizes 
the independence of Bengal and the 
Peckan, 402 Infirmities of, 402 
Rivalries 1 at Iub court, 402 His 
death, law), and public works, 40 1 *, 
Ghiyas ud din II , raised, deposed, 
’ and murdered in fi\o months, 404 
Abubeher, 404 Nosir ud din, 404 
Mahmud, 403 

Turkt slave, progress of a, 302 
Turks, 307, 339 Wars of, with the 
Afghans in Persia, 095 

U 

U;ein, ^29 Aurangzib's Victory at, 
581 

UUan Khan, Saad, Jus death, 573 
Upper classes, houses, ceremonial, and 
comersation cJ, 192 
Urvja, country and language, 1C2, 
230 

Vttara Mimansa School of Philosophy, 
123, 129 

Uzbeks, 308, 410 

V. * 

Fedanla, or Uttara Mimansa School 
of Philosophy, 129 
Vedas, the, ^40 Ago of, 245 247 
Appendix on, 271 
Vasyas, 18, 58 
Vellor, 630 

VicromodtJyo, era of, 158, 2*29 
VtUage sjstem, 25, 08, 188 Go\em 
meat in, 70, 71 Probable origin, 
and decline of "village communities, 
75 Habits of villagers, 188, 189 
Vmdhpa mountains, 1, 279 Divide 
the nations, 1 Southern limit of 
Hindostan, 2 •*- 

V* shnu, 41, His incarnations, 97, 
273 


ZCI, 


W 

War, rules of in Menu, 20, 259 Modem 
Hindu system of, 84 Less cruel 
than the Mahometan, 85 The 
Hindu camp, 80 Plunder of villages 
in, 87 Hindu cavalry, 87 
IFaranyaf, 240 Capture of,. 394 Re- 
storation of, 398, 467 
Weaving, 179 
JFtnfer m India, 5 
Wiswanath, Ttalajt, Peshwa, 082 
JFomm, state of Hindu, in the time 
of Menu, 201, 261 Their dress and 
present social position, 200 
Working in gold, 180 
Worship, present objects of, 94 


y 

Yadua, 225, 238, 244 * » 

Yogis, 05 * 

Yusuf Add, Shah, founds d dynasty, 
466, 736 

Yusufzets, the, destroy Akber’a invade 
ing army, 500 


Z 

Zemindars, 84 472 

Zulfilar Khan sent to reduce! Jinji, 
641 His disgust on being deprived 
of the command, 645 Obstructs 
t the siege, 045 Places Cambakhsh 
under restraint, 640 Increased dis- 
affection of, 646 Renews the siege, 
but v protracts the operations, 047 
Takes Jinji, 063 Leaves the ad 
ministration of the Dockan govern- 
ment to Daud IChan Fatuu, GQi 
Secures victory to Jehandar Shah, - 

665 His artifices and orroganco,- 

666 Is defeated at Agra, 600 
Betrays Jehandar, and is put to 
death with the emperor, 660 
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